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- -- thousand years a second bit of life a 

■ -- r;l::ed on some distant island on 

- - -n Causht up in the vast winds t^t 

- « aj borne aloft to the height of to thoi^d ferfjnd 
->;;vard for more than two thoupd i^es to ^ 
vn tins new and remote island, where she gave bnth. Insecte 

rb€ passed. Other birds arrived, but they bore no seeds, 
•her insects ^-ere blcjwn ashore, but they were not ftoalw, or 
hi’ were, not pregnant. But once every toenfy or thirty 
ears-a period longer than that of histone mM-some one bri of 
ife woul^each the island, by accident; and 
stablish itself. In this hit-or-miss way, over a pmod of tone that the 
[Hind can baieh digest, life populated the island. 

One of the most significant days in the histore of the istod- came 
when a bird staggered in from some land hx to southwest, hesimg 
in its tangled tethers the seed of a tree. Perched upon a loch, the 
bird pecked at the seed until it fell away, and m toe course of tone 
a tree grew. Thirty thousand yean passed, ^d by ^nie acanent 
eouaBy absurd, another tree arrived, and after^ a milhM years of 
toancts, after five million years of storms and birds and dniiing sm- 
soaied logs bearing snails and borers, the island bad a forest with 
flowers and birds and insects. , . . , . ... „ 

Nothing, nothing that ever existed on this island reached it easuy. 
The roeb themselves were forced fiery chimneys through miles of 
ocean. They burst in horrible agony onto the surface of the earth. 
The h’chens that arrived came borne by storms. The birds limped in 
on deadened wings. Insects came only when accompanied by bum- 
canes, and ci'en trees arrived in toe dark belly of some wandering 
bird; or precariously perched upon the feathers of a thigh. 

Timelessly, relentlessly, in storm and hunger and hurricane toe ■ 
island was given life, and this life was sustained only by constant 
new volcanic eruph'ons that spewed forth new lava that could be 
brolcm down into life-sustaining soil, la violence the island lived, and 
in violence a great bauty was bora. 

The shores Of the island, weathered by the sea, were stupendous 
cliSs that caught the er-ening sun and glowed like serrated pfi/ars of 
^old. The mountains were tall and jagged, theii lower levels clothed 
m dark green frees, their upper pinnacles shod in ice, while the calm 
toys in which the grandeur of toe mountains was reflected were 
deeply cut info the shore. Valleys and sweet plains, waterfalls and 
rivers, glades where lovers would hav-e walked and confluences where 
towns could have been built, the lovely island had all these accouter- 
ments, these alluring invitations to civilization. 

But no man ever saw them, and the tempting glades entertained no 
Iwers, far the island bad risen to its beauty long, long before the age 
01 man; and at toe moment of its greatest perfection it began to die 
in violence if had been bora; in violence U would die. 
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rns is 3 coal reef, a calcium wicath on the surface of the ; 
■hjt bnd given the island Kfe,.a memonal erected by the 

. of a biffion billion biih'on Kttfc aiiimafs. 

■ r -ole this first island was nWg to prominence and dying back to 
r th.neness, other svouW-be islands, stretching smv to the OTuth- 
-v' were a/so struggling to attain brief existence, followed by cert^ 
death. Some started their cycle within the same milUon y^rs as did 
the Erst. Others lagged. The latest would not puncture the ^ace 
of the sea until the first was well into its death throes, so at 
any moment from the time the Erst island, began to die, man, had he 
then existed, could have witnessed in this two-thousand-mile ch^ 
of islands every sequential step in the process of life and death. Like 
an undulating wave of the sea itself, the rocky islands rose and fell;. 
bat whereas the cycle of ah ocean wave is apt to be a few minute at 
the most, the cycle of the rising and falling of these islands was or 
the nature of sixty mfllion years. , 

Each island, at any, given moment of time, existed certainly and 
securely within that cycle: it was- either rising toward birth and 
dgaiScance, or it was perishing. I do not mean that mM, had he been 
able to witness the ^cle, could have identified which part of the 
cycle a given island was in; there must have been periods of millions 
of years when no one could have ascertained that condition. But the, 
impersonal, molten center of the earth brew, for it was sending that 
island no neiv supplies of lava. The waiting sea knew, for it could 
feel the clifls falling into its arms a little mote easily. And the coraf 
polyps knew, because they sensed that it was now time to start 
erecting a memorial to this island which would soon be dead , . . 
that is, within twenty or thirty million years. 

Endless cj’clc, endless birth and death, endless becoming and dis- 
appearing. Once the terrifying volcanic explosions cease, the island is 
already doomed. Peace and calm seas and the anival of birds bearing 
seeds' are pleasant to experience, but the residence of beauty is surety 
nominated for destruction. A song at night of insects, the gentle, 
spjadi of surf against the sand, and a new ice age is begiiming which 
will freeze out all life. Limitless cycle, endless change. 


T owakd the entj of the master eyefe, when the western islands 
ivere dying and the eastern were abuf/ding, a new volcano 
pushed its cone above the surface of the ocean, and in a series of 
tihmic explosions erupted enough molten rock to estabh'sh securely 
3 new islxind, which after eons of time would be desi^ated by men 
as the capital island of the group. Its subsequent volcanic history. 
was memorable in that its habitable land resulted from the wedding 
of two separate chains of volcanoes. 

Mta the patent volcano had succeeded in establishing an island, its 
mighty Hanks produced many subsidiary vents through which Java 
poured; whereupon a grater volcano, separated from the Erst by 
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. i' iji-' elorious canoe to land, and slowly it began to 
t i dip its higb-tieied stem into the gentle waves, and 
r">e upon the bosom of Ta'aroa, which svas its home.- , ' 

- • ounc chiefs who would paddle the canoe that night now . 
_d into the two hulls and adjusted the movable seals that shd 
k and forth along the dugout sections. Teroro, grabbing his per- 
■nal god-carved paddle, gave the canoe a mighty shove that sent it 
far into the lagoon, with him trailing his feet aft in the green waters. 
"Hoist saill" he cried. "We’ll test the wind.” And when a noonday 
breeze dropped down from the cliff, it caught the sail and began to 
move the great double-hulled canoe, and men paddled hmkly, and 
soon with lightning speed Wait-for-the-W est-Wind hurtled across 
its hotne lagoon. 

It flew like a special albatross, just dipping into the waves. It .went 
like the wind-caught leaf of a breadfruit tree, skimming the waters. It 
went like a young woman hurrying to meet her lover, like the es-' 
sence of the god Ta'aroa majestically inspecting the ramparts of his 
' ocean. It sped like the spirit of a warrior killed in battle, on its swift 
journey to the everlasting halls of Tone. And it flashed across the 
lagoon like what it was: a miraculous, slim, double-hulled craft of 
Bora Bora, the swiftest ship the world at that time had ever known, 
capable of doing thirtc’ knots in bursts, ten knots for days at a time, 
hour after hour; a huge, massive craft seventy-nine feet long, with a ' 
ft'cted stem twenty-two feet high and a solid platform slung across 
the hulls on which forty men or the statues of forty gods could ride, 
wth jpi^s and pandanus and water stowed safely in the hidden innards. 

_ "Wait for the west wind,” the men who built the canoe had ad- 
vised, "for it blows strong and sure from the heart of the hurricane.” 


The north tvind cannot be depended upon, and the east wind is no 
treasury for it blows constantly, and the south wind brings nothing 
but irritaU’ng minor storms, never those that shake the earth, not 
storms that List for weeks at a time and which can be counted upon 
to drive a canoe to the farthest points of earth. Wait for the west 
wipdl It blows from the heart of the hurricane. It is a wind to match . 
this great canoe. . , 

On this day, it was an ordinary eastern wind. Some of the world's 
^ois might even have counted it a considerable breeze, but to Bora 
. Borans who longed for the westerly gale that could carry them esen 
to distant Nuku Hiva, the day’s wind was really nothing. But it did 
• invitation, and so on the spur of the moment Teroro 

- cncd, "Through the leefl" 

\yait-for-the-West-Wind was already doing better tlian fifteen 
raoy, and a prudent navigator usually took his craft through this 
p ous reef at slowest speM, but on this sun-swept day Teroro shot 
directly at the small opening that marked the di- 

fliiinrfA placid green waters of the lagoon and the 

thundenng blue ocean which pounded outside. 

anticipate the impending crash of giant 
» t tensed m the vrind, cut a little deeper into the lagoon. 
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iud to throw the human bodies into the sacred pit 
, . exhilaration about Oro that other gods did not have, 
t f gratified that they liad been among the first to join 

rowers had only one thought; “Will it be 1?” _ 

, the three remaining slaves had no thoughts . . • none, that iS, 
weuld have been remotely comprehensible to the non-slaves m 

. Uioe; for curiously, these three men, even though each had. 
i .wn from birth that he was doomed, had exactly the same fears, 
lie same sick feeling beneath their hearts, and the same unaccustomed 
weat in their armpits as did the men who were not slaves. But this 
I'ould never have been believed. 

The palpitations of the slaves did not continue lone, for on tha 
nstant that Teroro touched his canoe onto the beach of Havaib', the 
jutly priest flashed his brutal club and killed first one, then two, then 
Lhree. Their bodies were pitched onto the runway up which the 
2 inoe was to be drawn, and soon every passenger who had come in 
the canoe, even the king and the High Priest, bent himself to the 
hallowed task of hauling the mighty craft ashore and onto a small 
plateau where it would be consecrate for the coming year. 

At the precise moment when the canoe came to rest, the High 
Priest whirled in the morning sunlight and dipped his staff toward 
^e of Tcroro's most trusted companions, and before the man could 
'move, the awful club descended and his skull was cleft in two. His 
body was strung from the stem to stand guard during the ceremonial 
days, 'fire surviving crewmen, aghast at the rank of the man who had 
been slain, tried in deepest shame to prevent the thought that rose 
to their hearts; “It was not I.” 

The convocation was phnned to last three days, during which no 
sound but the problems of priests sliould be heard. Assemblies took 
place in an extensive, roofless rock temple perched on a magnificent 
plateau overlooking the ocean across which the participating canoes 
had come. It was a low, sprawhng edifice paved with blocks of black 
bva, from which even blades of grass had been swept. At one end 
an inner temple, thatclied with palm, had been constructed, and in 
it reposed the ark which housed the holy of holies, the ultimate 
statue of Oro. 

The e-xposure of this source-god. the essential being of Oro him- 
self, was so solemn an undertaking that not even kings or their 
brothers could witness the ceremony; they svere excluded during the 
first august meeting when Oro was taken from his ark. 

There were, however, witnesses. From each canoe the five human 
saCOTCcs had been hauled to the temple, plus five from Havaiki it- 
self, and had been stacked in a pile for Oto’s approval. When through 
his highest priest Oro granted assent — the priest-as-man thinking: 
It s zrnpreMive, seeing so many bodies at once. Proves the islands 
are beginning to demonstrate their love for Oro” — lesser priests 
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ic sennit and nodded judiciously. “If I were the 
. "with his plans. I’d strike tomorrow.” 
ess mood, for during an awful moment that 
ure that the High Priest was going to nominate 
un guardian of the canoe. He said sternly, “I think 
pncst even begins to point at Tamatoa, we must surround 
■ ami fight our way to the canoe.” 

: tiiiiik exactly the same thing," Teroro said abruptly. 

i licie was a long silence as the other twenty-eight men contem- 
plated what such a bold step involved, but before any could turn 
away in cowardice Teroro threw down the sennit and spoke rapidly: 
‘‘ I’o succeed we must insure three things. First, we must somehow 
move our canoe to the top of the hill so that we can rush it into tire 
water without cutting down our speed." 

‘Tli take care of that,” Hiio the steersman promised. 

“How?” 

"I don’t know,” 

Teroro liked his honest answer but nevertheless pushed his foce to 
within a few inches of the steersman’s. “You know that if the canoe 
is not in position, we will all die?” 

“1 do,” the young chief said grimly. _ • 

“Ne.xt,” Teroro said, “we must have two very determined men 
sitting on the rocks at the temple exit,” 

Brash Mato cried, “I’m one, and I want Pa for the other." 

A wiry shark-faced man with no chin. Pa, the Fortress, stepped 
forward and announced; “I'm the other.” 

"You may not escape,” Teroro warned them. 

“We’ll escape,” Mato swore. “Men of Harsiiki have never . . 

“The third requirement,” Teroro said impatiently, “is that each 
of the rest of us be prepared to kill instantly anyone who moves 
toward Tamatoa.” 

“We know the executioners.” Pa growled. 

“And once we make a move, we must sweep Tamatoa up and rvith 
an unbroken rush get him to the canoe.” He paused and then added 
softly, ‘It sounds dangcrosis, but once we are seaborne, Wait-for-the- 
West-Wind will be our safeguard." 

“They will never catch us,” the steersman promised. 

And if they did, what could thev do’” Mato boasted, and as the 
men talked it was apparent that all wished thev were in the certainty 
of the canoe and not in the temple grounds of Oro, which were alien 
and unknown. 

This will be the signal,” Teroro said. “You will watch me, and 
the moment I move to defend the kmg, the steersman must dash 
for the canoe and you men must see that he gets through the exit,” 
^‘^3rm the executioner?” Mato asked. 

‘■xi ^ coldly. Tlien. to inspire his men, he boasted, 

i\o club will fall tomorrow swifter than my arm.” 

Ihe men appreciated this assurance, but Mato killed arek ardor 
by stating, “ Phere is one grave fault in this plan.” 
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Was the king with them? _ -ronerly with , the other kings.” 
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mused: canoe. We would , . But when he weigh^ 
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eliminate ^ apparently decided against this, for he suddenly 
all conscqu exKutioner and said softly, “Tomorrow I don’t 


i to his butlv executioner and said softly, "lomorrow i aon e 
vou at any time to stand cither near the king or near Teroto. 
Keep completely away. You, Rere ao.” and he addressed his spy, are 
vou as swift of club as you once were?” 

"lam.” 

“You arc to place yourself inconspicuously so that at an mstant s 
signal you can kill Tetoro. You are to watch him conshmtly. If he 
makes even the slightest move. Anything ...” 

“Do I wait for a signal from you?” Rere-ao asked. 

“No, but as you stiBie I will point at him, and his dead body will 
be sacred to Oro.” 

The High Priest moved on to discuss their roles with others, but 
he soon returned to Rere-ao and asked, "Y'ou understand? You don’t 
wait for a signal. You kill him if he moves." 

“I understand." 


The High Priest concluded his meeting with a long prayer to Oro, 
at the end of which he told his men. “One way or another, tomorrow 
will see Bora Bora finally delivered to Oro. Tlie old gods are dead. 
Oro lives.” 


His assistant priests breathed deeply with excitement, for their 
Struggle to implant their new god on the backs of Tane and Ta’aroa 
had not been easy, and for several months they had longed for some 
■positive event of magnitude to assure them that they had won. 'Tlieir 
leader, sensing this desire for the specticul.ir. cautioned them: ‘There 
are many toads to ultimate victors', mv brothers. Oro has many paths ' 
by which he can travel to triumph. Tomorrow one of them will re- 
sult in his final capture of Bora Bora, but you must not anticipate 
which one. Tlvat is up to Oro.” 

With this the High Priest folded his hands, took off his skullcap, 
and inclined his head toward the inner sanctuary of Oro. His fellosv 
priests did likewise, and in the deep silence of the night, dimly lit by 
distant fires and the glow of shimmering stats, the holy men prayed 
to their all-powerful god. It was a solemn moment at the end of an 
e.xciting day, a moment sweet and meaningful, with the essence of 
uninortalitv hovering above the assembly, the sacrifices in place, great 
Oro brooding over his faithful, and all the world subdued in silent 
reverence to hmi. ,\t such a moment, with the greatness of Oro pulS' 
mg m the night and throbbing in the veins more powerfully than 
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this child and sacrifice him to Oro! For the consecration of the tem- 
ple has been broken by him, the thread of our union with Oro has 
been entangled. He is my son. I begat him. But I do not weep in 
losing him, for he has outraged Oro.” 

At first the priests ignored the man and left him standing with the 
boy in his amis while with haughty indifference they finished d j'l dj. 
tcring the pigs. Then, svith fresh blood for Oro on their 
priests picked up a pair of stout bamboo rods. Holdins ( 
ends rigidly together, they opened the others md r 
pincers which they deftly dropped over the r: .1 '•,/ / 

boo catching him at the nape of the neck, 'ht ■ 

With remorseless force they closed the pr, . j 
boy aloft until he strangled Tl tii, v ,*h ■ •* 

Priest bid open the . h'lM's ,, i ' , 

pbcing the hods nsLie-iri, < >, .i! .1 '■ 

“'riiis f.ithcr \ 

Oro. Cit It I • 
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■ HAWAII 

""■■■X; W H= king snnppnd 

■ * L‘^^^’^!eryou saled to Nubi Hiva, did you Bnd any 

tSr&vledgo of any of the cano« that have safled to the 

north?” 

“I understand there’s an old safling chan^t.” 

“No one knows for sure where it came from. 

“What docs it say?” 

•“If I remember, it says to sail until you come to land that lies 
under the Seven Little Eyes.” 

“Hovi naany days?" 

“Some men say thirty, some say fifty.” 

f*Teroto, if we decided to sail with the next big storm that brings 
us a west wind, how many people could we carry on our canoe?” 
“Would they let us take wait-for-the-Wcst-wixrd?” 

' “If not, we would have to fight for it.” 

"Goodl” Teroro grunted, for now he could begin to see spedSd 
action. 

. "How many men?" Tamatoa pressed. 

“About si.vty.” 

“And all supplies?” 

“Everything.’ 

“.And a house for our gods?" 

“Yes." 


Tlie brothers lay on the matting with their faces at arm's length 
.apart, whispering, and finally Tamatoa asked, "Wlio should join us?” 

Teroro quickly rattled oS the names of many warriors: “Hiro, 
Mato, Pa , , .” 

“We aren't going to battle,” Tamatoa corrected. “We are going to 
the north . . . forever.” 

•In 'the hushed room the word overcame Teroro. “Leave Bora 
Bora forever?” He leaped to his feet and cried, “We’ll kill the High 
Priest tonight!" 

Tamatoa grabbed him fay one leg and hauled him down to the 
***^ihD& "We are concerned with a great voyage, not revenge.” 

But Teroro cried, “At tire convocation I and my men were ready 
to fight all tbe islands if anyone touched you, Tamatoa. We would 
lave strewn tire temple with bodies. We feel the same way novv." 
didn^to” “But the High Priest outsmarted you, 

into a tight knot and mumbled, “Ho;v 
so good." 

king said sadly. “We had better take 

like to be set free on Havaiki one night 
put out the fires." 


Teroro pressed his fingers : 
did it happen? Our plan wus 
"Oto has triumphed," the 
oat gods and go." 

Teroro growled, “I should 
be-ore We go. They’d never i 
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■ ■ , / tnntaiol and the flowing beard, came into 

old Tupona o! the 'white ^ gjjjy a remarkable age in the islands, 
the palace. like^tUe Itiug was already an elder, so 

said gravdy, taking a seat on 
“1 come to y s jjjy children 

sSed the old man catefufly, and then said in a low 
«^cle we place our safety in your hands.” 

striking voice ' mellowed by years and wisdom Tupuna 
J •‘You’re pbnning to leave Bora Bora and want nae to )om you. 
r^g brothers gasped and looked about lest any spies should have 
linaered' but the md man reassured them. “AU tie priests , know 
■you’re planning to leave,” he said benevolently. “We’ve just been 

discussing it.” - . 

“But we didn’t know ourselves until we entered this room an hour 


ago,” Teioro protested. 

“It’s the only sensible thing to do,” Tupuna pointed out. 

“Will you join us?” Tamatoa asked directly. 

"Yes. I told the priests I was loyal to Oto, but I could not let 
my family depart without an intercessor with the gods.” 

“We couldn’t go without you,” Teroro said. 

“Will they let us take 'Wait-for-the-West-Wind?” the king asked. 

"Tes,” the old man replied. "I pleaded for that in particular, 
because when I was younger I helped consecrate the trees that built 
this canoe. I shall be happy to have it my grave.” 

“Your grave?” Teroro asked. “I expect to reach landl Some- 
. wherel” 


“All men who set forth in canoes expect to reach land,” the old 
man laughed indulgently. “But of all who leave, none ever return.” 

ITeroro just told me that you knew sailing directions,” the king 
protested. “Somebody must have returned.” 

“There are sailing directions,” the old priest admitted. “But where 
did ftey come from? Are they a dream? They tell us only to sail to 
land -guarded by the Seven Little Eyes. Perhaps the chant refers only 
to. the dream of all men that there must be a better land some- 
svhere.” 


“Then we know nothing about this journey?” Tamatoa inter- 
rupted. 

Nothing,” Tupuna replied. Then he corrected himself. “We do 
know one thing. It’s better than staying here.” 

• ^'cre was silence, and then Teroro surprised the king by asking. 
Have ftey agreed to let us take our gods, Tane and Ta'aroa?” . 

^ Yes,” the old man said. 

• I am glad, Teroro said. “When a man gets right down to the 
ocgn s edge . . . when he is really starting on a voyage like this . . 

He did not finish, but Tupuna spoke for him. He said, in a deep 
prophetic voice, “Are there people where we go? No one knows. 
Are there fair women? No one knows. WiU we find coconuts 
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pajpqj .ipiqAs.punos e qoEaq aqj mop aiuEO aiaqj juamoui siqj jy 

,/raiq qaj Xeiu 

‘paqilai eojeuiex Sui^ 'jpids jo ssauapranq ajaidmoo uj 
c,uatsBa ainjiEdap jno aqEra qiAS. jj ijBqj jsap j qSjH IF? I 
jq „'paqduinuj SEq apj ji paujEpjo ssq ojq 'spuaip jno gE puE 
IP puB ‘paaguoBs aq ‘ano Xq ano ‘Xjavois gsqs aA\ ajaq Xejs 
}I„ "pappE Snpj aqj ^/aiam 3uiqj ano Asouq aAi puy„ 

o ' ■' ,;p3oponnn aip jon giAS 

™ qsuad oas ji naAa ‘spo3 aqj jo spnsq aqj m are 
i^iSf JO snos ‘jaqjojq Xni jo snos ‘Asouq aAS jsqj 

lUAV is3id jEj puE jinjjpEajq pus oiej puB 

. . - . Moooin idEAss-ms anx kohx 
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vy , ijtnpi P°noj '?noqs o^bjai piBsq aq A\o^<[ 

X . ' ‘PF^ „‘30UE0 aqi }e iieav qj„ 

. ' • ,,io3 0) }UEAV qps noj{ oq -aaq^Ej 

jr.o< hri 3moo 3ABq 3^„ ‘fuii3}4nui ‘uiBiB laq jqSnBO uaqj 
fac sjoqs aq; piEAVo} jaq ?sniq} ajj ,/aouEO aqj ^e aui joj ^ib^w,, 

«’ON„ 


• ..iuaqoig,, 
„-japinoqs XjAT,, 
„ipmq noX aiy,, 


„pm q4tA\ qjion oS noA inAV» 'p3<isEi puE siq o; aoEj 
sjuEqaj^ }q3noiq aq ^uauioui aqj jo asjndun aqj uo puB „ipt§ Sunoit 
/Cue A\ouq noX },uoq,, laaioA s.iaq^oiq siq auiEO aauE^sip e 'oioig 
•i^nsaq iB[noB4oads laq paiaAoosipai aq puB 'jaq aiojaq ppq aqs qoiqAA 
:piqs paqqEjS XjpsBq e ioj idaoxa paqEU sbaa luEqax 4Eqi aaes oioiax 
‘qnijpEaiq laq papid oj pautimapp sem oqAV ubuioav [E§nij aq:j 
/(q azE[qB ps ajBg e moig ‘iCjajBS oq jaq paSSEip puEq qpi siq qqiAV 
puB /(baae xniq paqnd oioiaj, uaqAV pnqs jaq qsnia oq qnoqE sbav Eg 

„'ai3q qou si ajj,, ‘paiaduiiqAA aqs joog aqq tuojj 
puE 'aaq qaniqs qnp qBaiS spg joj 'uiEd ni pauiEOjas aqs uaqx 


„10JOiaj, 'ajaq qou st ajj,, 
'pajadsiqAV ‘quBpqad ptre qjos 'aaioA sgii§ y IF Stif 

-qsEio puB SuiqsEuis ‘qnq uiEui aqq oqm qdaAVS Eg paoEj-qiBqs puE aq 
aiaqr -punoduioa s jbje r 6q siaSuaAB aqq pai oqAV ojojaj, sea\ qq 

•guiq paqBuiuiOU aqq ‘iejej, 
qEj XqiEqnopiEd qsoui puE ^maqq paqqnsu; pEq oqAV ps qno Sdiqaas 
aJBAA puB a§Bii!A aqq uodn uapEj pEq uaui siq puB ojojax 'ua>[Eq aq 
pfrioD uoiqoE aAiqoaga ajojaq qnq 'uijbje ub p’apunos aqg ,,ainjjpEajq 
guqEaqs spq^„ ‘jCia oq ueuioaa e Suisoeo ‘paqJEq gop e uaqAA agE[ 
-jiA aqq paqoEai qsouip pEq siaguaAE aqj, ’qdajs ‘Eiog Eiog jo gupj 
papuaqui aqq 'leqEX qcj aiaqAV agEpp aqq piEAVoq qqgiu aqq oqui paddps 
‘aouBD aqq pjEng oq OA\q guiAEaj ‘uaui aqnpsai iiqjiqq puE ‘qi paqqods 
qoopno Aue ajojaq paqoEaq sbav aouEO ajqnop aqq 'Aqquag ‘ApuaQ 


•paqEipin 

-nq Aqdaap os uaaq pEq Xaqq aiojaq sqaaAA Avaj e Aquo ajaqAV 'ojq 
JO guipuEi paAAoqqEq aqq pjEAVoq ‘Eas aqq uo aqddu e AqaiEq guiAEaq 
’‘Apuajis daaia pqnoa Aaqq qEqq os 'sdEq ui saqpusq aqppEd Jiaqq dEiAV 
oq pasnEd Aaqq ‘uasu qaA qou uooiu guiAp aqq qqiAV 'A^OJsi ’uoiqnEO 
pappE aapoEjd oq pajmbaj aiaAV uatu sqi ‘spuEqsi joIeiu aqq jo qsapEuis 
aqq sbaa qr aoms joj ‘saqppEd pajgnui aqq jo puEj aqq se spuEjS! aqq 
SuoiuE uAionq uaaq psq Ejog Ejog puiur jo qno suopEjauag Jog 

•Eas ppiEdmi aqq 

IPj ssauqjEp sb pauiEjqs siajppEd sqi puE soaeav aqq oqui ajoq 
qsagj^ puE ‘uEuisjaaqs aqq oq paqnoqs OJOiajL „I;>Iieaejj oj,„ 
•uopisod oqm qnp jeai siq guipnd ‘piES oqEpq „‘aiE aA\.„ 
am ' ' OIOJ3J, 

n P^^ 'P^F^ uAVop gaj guof e oqut 

IFs paqsioq uaqq 'sqsaq paads ui qqjoj puE qoEq paAom 
c, ^ saAEAv Apjnqs oqm pup\ aqq Aq paddiqAV ApEaip 'uEaao 


Mooavu laaAAS-NOs aui rioaa 



■ " 7 /poq jsq pnB pijtjnEsq si sqg,, i^qinoqj pnE JsraooAsan sqj 

:qs aqs XpnspBj ,/3 oued sq^ ni 33^d ^{ui saqEj lagaEXjS Sanoi 
'v pay ’siapEui q ^sqAi joj 'aSuaAsi qsqj paureS aAEq pneqsnq Xm 
aqq nara pidajs 3ABig ’sieaX loj spnE^q aqj a^rojtiiEjuoD {{iav ^Eqj 
pairaaao seq ^na.Aa pqpEaip amog "pEap si uem v„ pqSnoq^ aqg 
•aouK) aq} ni jaSoEns aq? SnuEjs 'iiqSin q^naaqnq^ aqj no 
noom E SE ainospnEq 'aoEj piDBjd ^saiS laq 'siappioqs jaq ^noqB itnd 
-diqAi jiEq jaq 'sapis laq ^safESe passaid spoEq ipoq qjiAi puiAi aqj ni 
poo;s aqs 'sdq laq padsasa ponos otq -qqon aqi oj oioiaj^ fnpinEd 
-nioaoE aq ^on pjnoAV aqs paniEai BuiEiEjy ^Eqj 'aog laq m Supsaq 
nnoq aqj go ptnAi gsa.w aqg qgwv 'Xeai qqg m seai gi poE 'asoi Xj.iiojs 
fUEqajL 'nappiq nreg pEq aqs aiaqAV 'qnq aqg go moggoq aqg moiq 

■ ■ ^ ,/raiq 

q}L« qjion aqEg qt'A aq jra aqg qagag og gnaAV oioiaj„, ‘paia/Asire ej 
,,ip{iEABfj og Xeai aqg qs o3 noX pq) Xq^w,, ‘panqJ trem V 
•paq BJ ,,‘tniogs aqg m jibs Sugaai gsog se.‘a agg,, 

•paqED’aqs ..qtnEj, si 3i3qA\„ ‘isog 
caaq psq tutbj, gaiqa fonoX aqg gEqg XiES pus aotreo aqg pagunoa aqs 
XpgpAg *gTio papuEO uaaq psq aSnaAai gsaiS araos gEqg ignaraagEgs 
qqg go aonsaqraSis qng aqg Aiauq EmEJEjy Xpo 'sianagsq aqg qE go 

,/pqBABH og Xeu aqg qs 

gnaA\ juuogs e gEq^\„ 'pajio ogEjq 'aioqs paiEau aorreo aqg sy 
'jaq pasnnojd OJOiax ,/qg^on [RAi j noX si gj„ 
•aonEa aqg ogoi qoeq Binquis ‘piES aqs ,,‘pnEgsjaptm j,, 

,/aao 0 ^ qqSia sj'qg gnoqE ano on og qnads qi/A 
noX Biog Eiog aAEag aAV pgnfj,, ‘piES aq siaq ogni aoEg siq Smgsnjqj^ 
•gaag laq og innqajL pagqid puE qnq aqg ogni iiAVop paqarai oioiaj, 

'pauiEAA Eg „isn’ XEjgaq qi/A ano siqx,, 
,,'oS g.HED aqg -najpqqa JEaq g.nna aqg,, 
„£EniBiEjq agiAV jnoX gnoqE gEq/^\„ 

■ „'iii§ Xni s.aqg -sa^,, 
•paqsE ogEjy ..^laq SutqEg pnagni noX oq„ 
..•qgjon Xaumoj aqg Jog jaq ga§ og aioqsE 
gna.vi j pnnEqo aqg ni aia/A a*u aqq/A gsqg Xes qpAV ‘g.ooAV aqg,, 

„'sn XEqaq qpqg,, 

„'asnoq Xtu og jaq aqeg q,aA\„ 'i^pnngq pfES aq „‘iji 3 Xni s.aqg,, 

•nnq paddogs oioiax 

gnq 'siqg op og Xpnai se.-a Eg 'nnogs aqg ogni laq Avoiqg puE psaq 
aqg no jaq qoonq og aq ppio.tt pagnasaid aqs Xgpagq) aqg og nop 
-ngos gsagdnns aqg gsqg 'inEqaj. og XqEiaadsa pnaiEddE XgagEqamun 
gi puE qgnq aqg nt gaAv Buqppnq ‘jnEqaj, gE paqoog ano.XiaAg 
■ -paqsE Eg ..igiiB aqg gnoqE gsqAV,, 
5ia„ ./-Xjogs anig aqg qgpA 

amp ppioAV iqiESEjq moq ano on nnogs siqg nj,, ‘papps 
pagEadaj ajj ..iqiBAEjg go pnuEqa aqg in jaAO pjEj 
g.nppoa a.vi mbs oav "dn amEO tniogs aqj. 'jEug e jog 
^AV qoog aA\„ :nag gsnni jfeqg Xjogs aqg tn nam siq pagiPP 
-^oagoid sgi paqoEaj Xaqg se pas ‘hooBej aqg ogni Xpgns 

Kooovn idEAis-jais shx itohj 




StnifoiBas assip ^ng,, 

j .611} p}no YV 'qsEm o.i4 10} pasu aq} ‘aaiApE }UEog;u§ts 

'suBj, 3Bip jsqrastna'a 'ainirej jo uoproipui 
j; -camo ^a.va pipajs 3 M„ ‘tniq pamssE EundnjL ./om„ 
SaoLVi finq}ainos Suiop are aA.\ jEq} isaj 
ms j 'apn.q . ‘pjawnin pire pEaq siq paddoip ajj ..^Suoie 
.•w.'? aq ssapm sooEa r.o m oS o} 4nEA\ }on op pnE auiaidns se oiq 
jfcsp'AOHqoE Xaq; n ;?pnovi } oiQ s} mj Sap^oo} are Xaq} §u}q4 aqi 
scs "EOIBPJL P“E 3^rj[ ’}aasajcf3i }Ou op sie}s oav} aq} jt japuoM j,, 

•pqsB UEUI PIO aqq Si qEq^w,, 

,/pEq SB qsnt 

qqgnoq} rppguoa aq JOJ 'paAaqai qou SBAV guiq aqx 

,/aoaEO 

sq} smsAcJ 3:; pue ■}q3ia }se[ oioiax 0; aqods saApsinaq} eoie^ex 
pnE acEq jpi., ^[iuTjosuoo pres Eundnj, UEatu qouuEo 41,, 

' 'iCiqBaAV paiaAVsuB E04EU1BJL „‘sajt„ 

1 •4S3a\ puE 4SEa 'q4nos puE q4Jon japuEAV j{W\ aouEO 
xr.o r- P ' quiqq no^,, ‘Xpuiqq paqsB Enndnx 

•spioAV 04U1 4nd aq 04 Suipoqajoj 
OP} SEAV 4d3Duoa aq4 4nq ‘usSaq 3np} aq4 „• ■ • uEaui 41 ppoQ,, 
‘XpAEiS piBS Eundnx „'uauio pooS e 40U si s;qx„ 
^/BdE4 4SO[ E Sup^aas ueuioav e 10 qasaq aq4 Suiquioa Sop e aqiq„ 

^^iSmqaiEas q4oq a 4 aA\ Aaq4 piiy,, 
\/§muaAa jo Jiqs 4Eai§ aqj,„ 
•pannbui Eimdnx 

^,i4saAA puE 4SBa SutqaiEas 4uaAii sje4S SnuapuBM aq4 jo q'ojqA\.,> 
•ssai4sip m paqss eo4euiex „ip3uioop ais aM 4Eq4 uedui 41 raoQ„ 

qasunoo gauoidtnt 

'4q§tn JO pEap 01 iiitq SaioEj Xe[ puE ^p4Eipauiiui apun siq pauoin 
-inns Snpi aip 4Eq4 snouiuio os seaa niBajp siqx ■q4nos poE q4ion 
paniBoi iaq40 aq4 apqAV '4saA\ puE 4SEa AisnopcuE paAom auo nodn 
-aiaqA\'.‘Xqs aq4 moij 41 Suiqsnd poE nns aq4 q4iAV SuqqSg ‘4asnns 
4B Xqs aja4saA aq4 ui s4auE[d om; qqSis jnjiEaj e passan4uv aq poB 
'insaip 04 irm4 s^Suiq aq4 sea\ 41 nuo4s aq4 jo 4q§}n pjtq4 aq4 uq 

•spo§ aq4 

6qo '04 40n io4e3ueu e aoj ajqEquiq4nn uaaq aAEq pjnoA\ 41 ‘asoo} 
41 4 Ea 4 40U pnE jaq4p jo 004 aq4 04 qmqa ppoa nEUi b gEj4q§iu 
Xq 4Eq4 os 'spnoiqs 4iuuas q4iAV qoEa paqsE} aq naqx 'BOie^ex paipa 
.aq qoiqAV '443} aq4 ni iaq40 3 q 4 puB 'anEX pauiEn aq qoiqAV ‘qnq 
4 qiu aq 4 ni auo pa 43 aia pus '3314 in;qa4Eui e punoj ‘4SEU1 3 q 4 iwAop 
paddii aq ‘50 jej aq 40U ppoa ain4iEdap q§noq4 uaAa puB ‘jatpaS. 
'04 uani siq pajpo aq q 4 W.\q 4 ioj puE ‘pres oioiax ,/os opi qpv j,, 

an ' 

aqi BBO noX 4Eq4 os spES OA\4 40313 04 noX 4nEAV, 6qx 'puiAA 
spi Xaq4 4Eq4 4nauiap aq4 04 Suuiajai aq 4snui Xaq4 
^°^b§peu e 04 qsads ‘Eas aq4 saiiu oqAA ‘EOiqEX puB ‘puEj 
-paaiBldxa Eiindnx „‘lBin4Eu s, 4 i„ 
'pans o? 3 UIB 0 ano qBip aqq saouEO naas 

(1^ H niq oioiax ?Bq4 uopEUEjdxa ‘ snoiAqo ue qons sea\ 44 ' 
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JO soApnj 0A4 gqj, qqSrjio^EM XpEsn oqE okav pnB 'uo 
V 3I3AV sqnq oa \4 oq; jo sopis oqij pouuoj qojqAV s3qBj;s 
tn qE3i ^ou pip jiaqj jnq ‘quis ppoAV soubo oqj Suqreq 
. . _ , .noq^iAA puE 'ssinoD jo 'pa^BOf /foqj, ‘paioadsui Aion Suiq oqi 

qBqi sjtqol 3S3q; sbav q puB ‘laqpSoj Xp^BOtqui psqsBj ‘saoaid Aubiu 
go pasoduioo sbav q ;3 j{ ‘Soj 3[§ais e moq psAjEO ji sb piSii sb seav 
OOHEO oSnq oq:} joj 'agE^uEApE ;s3^b3i§ o^ qasq paAioqs ^nruas qjiAV 
qpts spiog Biog pq; oaaq seaa q pirc ‘qtnoj oqj qs laqqsSoq paiq aq 
oq psq aoDEo, aqq qEqq quBaui qqj, *Suoi qaaj aAg-iCquaA\q qnoqB qoEa 
‘suopoas aqEiEdas aaiqq laqqaSoq gapqnq Xq dn qqnq aiaAV qnq 'saaiq 
qno-paA\ogoq ai§nis uioq apBin qou amv sqnq oAq aqx 
-aqq-ioj-qiBy^ jo aopiod qoEa aaAO quaAV Xaqq aiaqAV 'uiioqs aqq oqut 
sqoafqns qq paj aq puE 'piES Sup{ aqq ,/aouED aqq qaaqa sn qaq„ 

•sSid JO Xjddns ssajpua ub qqiAV papiEAA 
-ai aq ppoAi spoi aqq 'ptmoj sba\ qi jj puB 'puq A\au e ioj iutqoiEa's 
ajiqAi pooj aqq qsa oq suoiuEduioa siq MogB pjnoAV saptap aqq qEqq 
padoq afj •spoS aqq oq suopBi asaqq paqBoipap qatqtt qusqa Saoj aqq 
paqioai Bundnj puB ‘pres EoqEoiBT. ,,‘pooq siqq ssaiq sn qar iiaqj,,. 

„-qsg aq qiA^ aiatlL •Eorepg.'oq paXEjd OAEq Xaqj,,, 

„iXEAi, 

aqq Suop pooj Eqxa sn qoqBO oq paredaid naniiaqsg inoX aiy,, 

^/Xbp e pijdna e Xpreg,, 
^,ppqq Sutqnup uaaq Aaqq aABq ptiv,» 

’ „‘2aiqq’ou uo baji ubo ay\\„ ’Pan'S 
■ai ojoiax ,,‘sqaaAA joj saApsmaqq Suiaj^s uaaq aABq aqdoad jnQ,, 

•paqsB aq „iq§nona aAV oabh,, 

•uoKuaqaiddB qquv qi 

paqinqs EOjEurej, puB ‘aSiEj qjnq qou pip qi qEqq aas pjnoa gs pafqmas 
-SB SEAi pooj aqq uaq/^V ’JOJEai jsap qqp\ pagg ooqiUEq qqSpiaqEAV 
JO sqqSuaj uazop aaiqq isqnuoaoa 3np{uiip Xqqija uBqq aioiu iqaoi 
SB piEq oqtuoq ‘qEatu qnuoaoa ‘qsgga’qs ‘saoqEqod qaaAvs paup Jsdtiq 
Suoi ' UO pijasn qnq aiqEqEpd XpiEq qsnf ‘qmg XqsEqun aqq SupEig 
puE guiqEq Xq apEui mog snuEpuBd iuopBquauiiaj loj spEAV oqut pagoi 
puE paup XgEpisd qmqpEaiq isuopEi aqq ni qqgnoiq aaou oioiaj, 

•qsuad ppoA\ puBf qaEoi pg) oqAV asoqq uaAa paas siqq qno 
-qqpA JOJ ‘jpsnqq Aue jEa jou ‘pooj nqsq aqq jo psioui auo Jaq pireq 
qou ppoa aq qnq ‘uopEAiBqs jo aip ueiuoaa siq aas pinoa duq siqq 
uo uEiu E qEqq pagiugis qi pus ‘uopiqiqui auiAip e seav qi ipasn gut 
-aq SBAV qEqq pioAv e qsnf qou seav qj .gnqBq aiE asaqx,, :§uiuieav uavo 
siq qqpv guipua ‘Xqqpiaj jo siaXsid guoj qqiAV uiaqq passaiq BUndnj, 
asaqx,, ‘paqEadai sassauquv aqq quBqa uuiaps uj 
^jnqBq aiE asaqj, inqsq aiE asaqj, pqEq aiB asaq.T... ‘aaiOA gut 
■Ajmaj ux papa ax^ pap^itnoa seav agEjqiuassB aqq uaqAv puE ‘papirein 
..^^.^oqEtUBj, „‘pooj Jpqq puE ‘am ajojaq sguiqq iuiAij asaqq aoEjj,, 
S>3pp puE saoqEqod qaaAvs paqsEui ‘qnuoaoa paiip jo sgsq uAvoqs 
3q pxig ‘paixngxix gxipj aqq ^^qEunuE asaqq joj paaj aAV aAEjq,, 
'^ou'xia ■ 'jaqsooi e ptre suaqoiqo OAvq ‘ajEui E puE 

. ‘Sq paAvogoj ‘qsEaq gupsaqoid ‘Xjgn ue aauasaid 

°WI SuipEq ‘pagdai uaui aqq „‘JEoq qsaq jno oj,„ 

■NooD'n iaaAVS-NQs anx Kouit ' ^ 




■q.vi codn 'o:)Ej\: aq pjnoM aaippEiJ prai asoqAV '[piq 
sajptmq jauEaq aip puB qBintuE aqj ‘saABjs 
§niAio:}S m pire jadad m Xsp a^ ^nads Xaqi "siaSBiioA 
^rr: rr .cnsq sq? pip os 'Snoifs ^daq spurn aqj naqA\ os ‘ssaaons 
3r sri"" ranni if)LA\ q^oj o§ aouBD b pinoo sfeS ipa^saAi b qons m 
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FROM THE SUN-SWEPT tAGOON 

to explain to someone else liow the message was delivcrf-;! 
far to the north,” she snapped. “Turn.” ‘ 

“But how can ,we know?” Teroro pleaded. 

“The gods said so,” she muttered and went to hed."^ 

When she was gone, the two men reviewed her various onien 
hut the only one upon which they were willing to place much reliance 
was the albatross. ‘Tou can’t nave a much better omen ftan an 
albatross,” Tupuna reasoned. 

“If Ta’aroa is with us,” Teroro concluded, “we must be on the 
right course.” 

From the grass house old Teura stuck out her head and snapped, 
“I've nofa'ced that Ta’aroa stays with a canoe only as long as its men 
keep it on course. Turn.” 

"ITiat night it could not be proved that Teura was either right or 
wrong, for no stars appeared, neither in the darkness of midnight nor 
in the anxious dawn, and Teroro steered solely by running directly 
before the wind, with only a small section of sail out, trusting that 
the storm was steady and not blowing in circles. 

On the third starless night, when the canoe could have been in 
real danger, Teroro reached a major decision. While consulting with 
Tupuna he said, “We’ve got to believe that the storm is blowing 
true.” 

“Arrival of the albatross is best proof of that,” Tupuna pointed out. 

“T^en I thiuk we’d better take full advantage of it.” 

“You intend hoisting the sails to the peak?” 

'Tes. If it is the gods who are sending us, we ought to go forward 
as fast as we can.” 

When they presented their proposal to King Tamatoa, he showed 
his disturbance over the lack of stars and pointed out that the night 
crew’s estimate of position did not jibe with that of the old woman, 
but he also appreciated the good sense of his brother’s proposal. “I 
am much impressed by that albatross," Tamatoa reasoned. “Teura 
confided one fact to me that she didn’t tell you. When the bird came 
back the second time to land on the mast of Ta’aroa, it landed with 
its left foot extended.” 

The astronomers whistled, for this was a most propitious omen, 
since it confirmed the leftness of the bird’s intentions and its 
peculiar inclination toward the mast of Ta’aroa. “I can only con- 
clude,” the king reasoned, “that Ta'aroa, for some reason of his own, 
has sent us this unusual storm. I agree with Teroro. Hoist the sails.” 

So Teroro sent Mato and Pa up the masts, and in complete dark- 
ness, while the canoe was already speeding forward into deep swells, 
the two young chiefs lashed fast the sturdy matting sails and with 
shouts or accomplishment slid down and began to play out the -sails 
until they trapped the wind and whipped the canoe forward. Through 
the rest of the night and into the third disappointing da\vn the 
canoe raced ahead on a course no man knew, for King Tamatoa real- 
ized that there came a time on any voyage when a man and his canoe 



'• ' 1 „ a land bird, possibly from Bora Bora 
At midmomtng ^ skj, and from its flight she svas able to 
itself, winging ate .[g gf liow long the storm would continue, 

determine, the bird s ^ n-ashcd out to sea days 

and it co™l}?'~-v; of particular interest to the old woman, for 
before j^n had a northerly set, which rras not apparent 

it proved *attlaec^^^^^^^^OTe toward _ 

from the vn > iheumy-eyed old seer studied the sun, for 

vs-as well masked behind layers of cloud, her practiced 
althou 3 _ , j -^^Unr. "Star men like Tuputta and Teroro don’t 


/rmld inafk its Tnotion. 

■fV Ic imich of the sun," she snorted, but when she placed her ob* 
ervations of its course beside the deductions she had made from 
' Lrilcr omens she concluded; ‘Those men don’t know where they 
arc! We’re far to the north of our course!” 

■ ' But what Teura particularly appreciated were those unexpected 
messages from the gods which meant so much to the knowing. For 
cxaihple, an albatross, not large and of no possible importance as 
food, happened to fly past the canoe and she saw with gratification 
that he kept to the left, or Ta’aroa’s side, and since the albatross was 


omen; 
om the 


knov.Ta to be a creature of that god’s, this was a lefreshin! 
but when the bird insisted upon returning to the canoe, also i 
left side, and finally perched on the mast of Ta’aroa, the coincidence 
could no longer be termed an omen. It v.-as a definite message that 
the god of the oceans had personally sent to an old woman who had 
long honored him, and Teura looked at the sea with new lov^ and 
sang; 


‘‘0, Ta’aroa, god of the boundless deep, 

Ta'aroa of the mighty waves 

.Aud the troughs that lead down to blackness, 

AA'e place our canoe in your hands. 

In your hands we place our lives." 


Contentedly, the old woman gathered her many omens, and thev 
were all good. The men of her canoe might be lost, and the stare 
remain hidden, and the storm continue, but Ta’aroa rsas with them 
and all was well. 


In the late afternoon, Tupuna and Teroro, before resuming their 
3ff to find out from Teura where they were, and she 
• adTOed them that they rode much farther north than even Teroro 
••■had suspected, 

a reasoned. “\\Vve been to Nuku Hha. Directions 

don t can for a turn yet.” 

Three-in-a-Row climb^' she warned 
with stubborn finality, “or you’ll miss Nuku Hha.” 

see ® challenged. "Yon’Il 

ite were on course. ® 

simple; , eithto 

S sp .x or they didn t, and if they did, it was useless to try 


FROM THE SON-SWEPT LAGOON 

n 

to explain to someone else liow the message was clcllvcial, “Wf, i,,. 
far to the north,” she snapped. "Turn.” 

"But how can ,we hnow7” Teroro pleaded. 

"The gods said so," she muttered and went to bed. 

When she was gone, the two men reviewed her ^rious omens, 
but the only one upon which they were willing to place much reliance 
was the albatross. “You can’t have a much better omen than an 
albatross,” Tupuna reasoned. 

“If Ta’aroa is with us,” Teroro concluded, “we must be on the 
right course.” 

From the grass house old Teura stuck out her head and snapped. 
“I’ve noticed that Ta’aroa stays with a canoe only as long as its men 
keep it on course. Turn.” 

That night it could not be proved that Teura was either ript cr 
wrong, for no stars appeared, neither in the darlmess of midnight no.- 
in the anxious dawn, and Teroro steered solely by running rlin-fily 
before the wind, with only a small section of sail out, trml/ng llml 
the storm was steady and not blowing in circles. 

On the third starless night, when the canoe couH hav"- h" // in 
real danger, Teroro reached a major decision. ^Vh^e r/nr.idUn'/ v//';. 
Tupuna he said, "We’ve got to believe that the i- 
true.” 

“Arrival of the albatross is best proof of tJiat,” Tovre.-i ■ ' 
"Then I think we’d better take full advs.n'ag-; of '' 

“You intend hoisting. the sails to the perif'" , 

“Yes. If it is the gods who are sending u:,- r 5 ' 

ijc facf wp 




FROM THE SUN-SH'EPT LAGOCK 

“No,” Teroro snapped, and the teo men parted. __ 
But toward dawn of the fifth day, when it seeinea 
stars would show, Tupuna became frightened: e ma- v... 

sails. We don’t know where we are.” ^ 

He insisted upon a conference udth the bng ana 
produced three voices against Teroro, for it p-as ce'.cas *.r 
ranoe was lost and that to persevere blindly without scrue ce 
tion from the stars would he folly. But Teroro ccdd no: nros 
reasoning. 

course we^re lost,” he confessed, ^nt 

to us in the storm, didn’t he?” 

“Yes,” they had to agree. t. . - 

“This isn’t an ordinary storm,” he argued. ‘'Tii h an nr: 
gale sent to the canoe of Bora Bora. From the clnert diyn. w 
been the name of our canoe?” 

“But we are lost!” the king reasoned. ^ _ 

“We were lost from the moment we set forth." iemoo 
“Nol” Tamatoa cried, refusing to he entioed 07 hr or 
.rhetoric. “We were headed for Nuku Him. Fc: fresh •mier r: 
supplies.” _ 

“And to listen once more to the sailing chants." ltzzzz 

cautiously. 

“We must lie to,” the king annoimsec^ Em'-. ~.mn. nh_ 
catch a glimpse of Three-in-a-Row, we wn_ hn.~ -rhnne i'nhn 
is.” 

It was under this pressure that Tercoo hnr.anhe£ or on': nhn: 
spoke quietly and without gestures, snyhrr. “I m: non Inn. rr 
because I am riding with the desires cf TYsonn. I m — 
a great storm, and I am content to ride thon omn.’" 

“Do you know how to get to Nnhn EMT' 

Teroro looked at each of his co— -w-' — eon mien. ‘Z — 
concerned only with Nuku Hha, I an: Irn Z ~e nn rmn n: 
Hiva only to get additional food and water- 1 m i:r_ h."n: .n nh r 
brother, do we need to go to Nukn Hha.^ 

He waited for these strong words is- ±h Ze hmr • 
seafaring companions, and he ew rha: he hid n::: v'rd 
understood. Before anyone could sp^ he add-ed. '~Z'- : - 
for us in Nuku Hiva? To get water we hwe :: £Z: — .-irz" - " 

. live there, and some of us wHl be Idled. Z-e we reed w- - 
food we must take great risb, and Z we rre ' -- 

cooked alive and eaten. Do we used fx-Z .Zarrh ''r7- *r • - 
fresh fish in abundance? Hare we crc 'dhnhhnZ -,-7 - * . 
have never done, before so that esZ ' ^ " Z.d 

Brother Tamatoa, if the stonn h t-;~ " 

need?” ' " — -- - 

Tamatoa resisted his hrothede --7 -.r.w - 

lost. You can’t take us to .Ytin ‘ ' d ■ " ' 

“I ^ot take you to KrJr. HrZ * .... .. ., , 
north. -... ^ :■ ■ 





e liglit coarse- Yea'll see rraea^ : 

iis consoling assnnmce, ht tmae-i ^-r:e _ 

“There’s a shaih ont thersP s ssilor cneo. "is tost a roi: 

eura?” , 4;^ - • 

‘Tamatoa” the old rvoman said qnietir,^ tcaig: 
nrs.’’ And as she spohe two land hods waA 
ew purposefully toward the south and Xamato^ 5a>% .i— -i ■ 

Tirvot! fViot TTipan ^hat frar land is far to the south? ’ 


“We shall never see it, Tamatoa, for we 
eading.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“You will see when the stars come out. 


are safe on a nen- 


With what excited apprehension Tupuna and Teroro waited for- 
he dush. They knew that when the Seven Little E}-es peeked ahoi-e 
he eastern horizon, the canoe’s course would he apparent and when 
Ihree-in-a-Row appeared, they could deduce where Nuku Hha lay. 
With what apprehension the}' waited. 

Exactly as Teura had predicted, to-ward dusk the deads disappeared 
and the evening sun came out. As it sanE a tremendous e-xhOaraton 
filled the canoe, for trailing the sun was the bright star of evening, 
visible even in tu’ilight and soon accompanied by a second wander- 
ing star of great brilliance, and like the two gods on uhom the 
canoe depended, the stars marched grandly toward the rim of the 
ocean and vanished in their appointed pits of heaven- 
On the platform old Tupuna called all passengers to silence as he 


m our 


threw hack his white head and intoned a prayer: "Oh, T; 
preoccupation -with the storm of your brother Ta’aroa we have not 
thought of you as often as we should. Forghu us, henesmlcnt Tane, 
for we have been fighting to stay alive. Now that the heu/ens arc 
restored to remind us of your all-seeing kindness, we implore you to 
look svith favor upon us. Great Tane, fight the heas-cus that wc may 
see. Great Tane, show us the way.” And all p.myed to Tane and 
felt his henevolence descend upon them from the nearer heavens. 

Then, as darkness deepened over the stil] hem-ing ocean, and as the 
winds died momentarily from the gallant outstretched sails, the stars 


began to appear; first the mighty golden stars of the south, those'. ' 
warm familiar beacons that showed the way to Tahiti, followed bv 
the cold blue stars of the north, scxrrtinatmg in their accustomed 
places and competing with the cusrts: moon. As each star took its 
posibon. Its friends in the enure greeted ft with cries of recognition, 
and an assurance that been absent for many daj-s returned. 

^sailed vopr'rs; 

matjf we have sailed away htun heavens we knew? What if five 


T -n >1 . — vvt; KUSV/r Wliar n f ' 

Little Eyes do not irse here?” Then slwly and unccrlainlv fc' 
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eeing it, that the king cried, “Can we he sure that this is the vn] • '■ 

“No,” the old man confessed, “we cannot he sure.” . 

“Then why , ■ . . . 

“Because the only knowledge we have sa}'S that this is the v.-,:, 

3 do it.” . 

Tlie king, ever mindful of the fact that fifty-seven people were in 
lis care, grasped Tupuna by the shoulders and asked bluntly, “What 
lo you honestly think about tlie land -that is supposed to be under ' 
he Little Eyes?” 

The old man replied, “I think that many canoes have left these ■ 
vaters, some blown by storms, others like us in exile, and no man ; 
las ever returned. Whetlier these canoes reached'land or not, we do' 
iot know. But some man, with a vision of what might be, composed 
hat chant.” 

“Then we are sailing with a dream for our guide?” Tamatoa asked. 

“Yes,” the priest answered. 

Gloom was not allowed to capture the canoe, for the reappearance'** 
Df the stars had excited the paddlers and the women, so that even 
vhile the astronomers were consulting, shark-faced Pa had handed 
ais paddle to another and had grabbed a length of tapa which he 
[lad avrapped around his shoulders, masking his head. Now imitating 
1 very fat man, he pranced up and down the platform, shouting, 
'‘■W^o am I?” 

“He’s the headless king of Bora Boral” Mato cried. 

“Look at fat Tatai coming to be our king, with his head knocked 

Dili” 

• In wild burlesque. Pa ridiculed the coronation of the headless 
would-be king. Paddlers stopped and began to beat rhythms on the 
canoe, and a woman produced a little drum with a high, almost 
metallic sound, and the night’s revelry was launched. 

“What is this new dance?” Tamatoa inquired. 

“I’ve never seen it before,” Tupuna replied. 

“Do you know what he’s doing?” the king asked Teroro. 

“Yes,” the younger man said hesitantly. “Pa is . . . Well, Tamatoa, 
some of us heard that fat Tatai was to be king after we left . , . 
and . . .” 

Tamatoa looked at the headless dancer and asked, “So you 
sneaked over to Havaiki . . , some of you . . 

“Yes.” 

“And now Tatai has no head.” 

“Well . . . yes. You see, we felt . . 

“You could have ruined the entire voyage, couldn’t you?” 

“We could have, but we figured that Tatar’s village wouldn’t 
come over to Bora Bora very soon . . 

“Wliynot?” 

“Well, ^yhen we left there wasn't any village.” 

In the light of the quarter moon King Tamatoa looked at his 
danng young brother, and there was much that he wnnH have 
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averaged hvo hundred miles a day, better than eight miles an 
day “after day. They sailed more than halfway to the lands 
Aztecs were building mighty temples, and well onto the approach 


of the northern land where Cheyennes and Apaches built nothiT^,; 

T_ j : J.T iT, 1 1.1 . ^6* 


In the direction they were then headed they could encounter -no 
land until they struck the continent itself; but before that happened 
they would have perished of thirst and starvation in the doldrums. 
Nevertheless, they carried on, according to Teroro’s plan. There was 
fear each darvn when the sun rose; there was momentary joy each 
night when the stars reappeared to tell their progress; for day was 
the enemy, crowded with uncertainty and the hourly acknowledg- 
inent of their forlorn position; but night was consolation and the 
spiritual assurance of known stars, and the waxing of the' fat moon 
through its many stages, and the soft cries of birds at dusk. How 
tremendous an experience this was, at the end of a long day which 
had provided only the unstable sun, to watch the return of night and 
to discover, there in the west where the sun went down, the evening 
star and its wandering companion, and out of the vastness to see the 
Little Eyes come peeping with their message: “You are coming 
closer to the land we guard.” How marvelous, how marvelous the 
“nightl - 


A s . THE CANOE REACHED EASTWARD and the storm abated, the 
daily routine became more settled. Each dawn the six slaves 
stopped bailing and cleaned out the canoe, while farmers moved 
among the animals and fed them, giving the pigs and dogs fish caught 
i in the early hours, plus some mashed sweet potatoes and fresh water 
trapped in the sails. The chickens got dried coconut and a fish to 
pick at, but if they lagged in eating, a shm, dark object darted out 
from among the freight and grabb^ the food away, unseen by the 
, slaves, for as on all such trips, some rats had stowed aboard, and 
if the voyage turned out badly, they would be the last to die . . . 
would indeed sustain themselves for many drifting days on those who 
had already perished. 

After the women in the grass hut had wakened, the female slaves 
j would move inside, throw out the slops and do the other necessary 
I chores. Particularly, they kept clean that comer of the hut which 
' had been cut o5 by lengths of tapa and reserved for those women 
( who were experiencing their monthly sickness, for it was a tabu 
s entailing deatii for there to be any communication between men 
i‘ and women at such time. 

1 . In genera], however, the tabus which were rigidly enforced on land 
i had to be suspended aboard a crowded canoe. For example, had any 
j of the rowers while ashore come as near the king as all now were, or 
I had they stepped upon his shadow, or even the shadow of his cape, 
f they would have been killed instantly, but in the canoe the tabu was 
I suspended, and sometimes when the king moved, men actually 
I touched him. They recoiled as if doomed, but he ignored the insult. 

'i 


nAWAn 


, ttiiicrccl upon cattng were also held in ahej-ance, 
;,o <;iic aboard of sufficient Status to prepare the fang's 
■ III rc-iiiiircd; nor had the kcqrcr of the king’s toilet pot 
, ;'i. jnunicy, so that a slave, terrified at the task, had to 
Ill the sea the ktnglv bowel movernents, rather than rollov/ 
custom of burying them sewetly in a sacred grove, lest 
■ find them and v/itli evil spells conjure the king to death. 

\'i omen upon such a trip did not fare well. Obviously, the itoo 
. I'l to be reserved for men who did the hard w'ork of paddling. liie 
I'les and dogs also liad to Ire kept alive to stock the new land, which 
left little for the women. 'Hiat was why, at every opportunity, they 
set fishing lines and tended them carefully. The first fish they caught 
went to tlie king and Tcroro, the next to Tupiina and his old svife, 
the next four to the paddicrs, the seventh and eighth to tlie pigs, the 
ninth to the dogs, Uie tenth to the chickens and the rats. If there 
were more, tlie women could cat. , , , , , , 

With great niggardliness, the prepared foods were doled out, a 
piece at a time, but when they were distributed, how good tliey 
tasted. A man would get his stick of liard and sour Iircadfniit, and 
as he chewed on it he would recall the wasteful fta ts he had Once 


held, when abundant breadfruit, fresh and siviit, li.i ! !>tcn thrown 
to animals. But tlie food tluat gave most ph.iMire, the master food 
of the islands, came when the kmg dirci led fl. u one of tlie bamboo 
lengths of dried poi he opened, and ilwn tlie noli purplish starch 
would be handed out, and as it crew d/fa- m the mouth, men svould 
smile with pleasure. 

^ But soon the poi was fiim.lad and the biindks of dried breadfruit 

I dimiiiistied, Isven the .ahnnil.int r.im c.t.i;! and King Tamatoa had 
to reduce Ins r.iiitins st.ll further, mild the rri-.v were getting only 
tsvo monthfids rif sfihd food, twi) Mtiall poiijuns of w'atcr. Women 
and slaves got half .is nm'h, so (h.it unhs. the fishermen could land 
bonito, or tr ip wafer in the sad' , .ill i\, ts l at the starvation level, 
Isarly in ilie dry pood the l.nig and I'e.'ooj rn.irle one disc0VCfy,'a 
tormenting and fjustritmg one madi, tiv all snriihir voyagers: when 
thc^ tongue was pjohed .md tlie body srorehed with heat, when 
ones wiiofc heme noed onlv w.ifi r, an unexpected squall often 
passed a niik to the hit or i.rjlit, (lumpjng iintind quantities of water 
upon the sea, just out of but it was lut use paddling forioosly. 
to overUke the squill, lor liv tin tmu tlv canoe reached the spot 
where the ram had been f.dimg, iiit .qnil! hml moved on, leaving 
ail lianas hotter and tfnrsticr lli.in lufom Not even an expert nasa- 
gator like Tcroro could antmpate the vagirks of a rain squall and 
mtcrccpl it; all one could do w.is In pjnd pjhcnt}y on, his lips burning 
with desire and his eyes .iflimc, trying to ignore the Cascades of 
water that weje being dumped out of le.Kh; but one could also pray 
that if one did continue piirposcfuliy, in a scanninlike manner, sooner 
or bter some squall would Ime to strike the canoe. 

n, is 1-1 such as this, scxiul contatt was expressly bibu, but 
this did not keep the king from giving often at his stately svife 
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Natabu; and old Tupuna saw to it that Teura got some- of his foo-L 
and in the heat of day Tehani would dip a length of tapa into th^ 
sea, cool it, and press it over her husband’s sleeping form. At night 
when the stars were knosvn and the course set, the navigator would 
often sit quietly beside the vivacious girl he had brought with him 
and talk- with her 'of Havaiki, or of his youth -on Bora Bora, and' 
although she rarely had anything sensible to say in reply, the two 
did grow to respect and treasure each other. 

But the most curious thoughts between men and women involved 
the twelve unassigned women and the thirty-four unattached men. 
Perhaps the word unassigned is not completely accurate to describe 
the women, because some of them in- Bora Bora had been specific 
wives of indmdual men, but on such an expedition it \vas understood 
that upon landing, any such woman would accept as her additional 
husbands two or three of the men who had no wives, and no one 
considered, this strange. So on the long voyage men with no women 
began cautiously to do two things: to form close friendships with 
men who had women, establishing a congenial group of three or 
four who would later share one woman as 'their common wife; or to 
study the unmarried women in an effort to decide which one could 
most safisfactorily be shared with one’s group; so that hefcre the 
voyage had consumed even fifteen days, groups Ji.:d h.gun to 
cr^tallize, and ■without anything definite having bee-: c; .1. it nas 
remarkably well understood that this woman and t’:'.'>e .cree men 
would build a house for themsdves and raise coni"'.".' ca.idren, or • 
that that husband and wife would accept those c.-..' 'r'ccis of the 
man into coiriplete and intimate harmony, thus r-7 Lcg the new 
land. It TOS further understood that each woniir.. .■'■ ' . >ce reached 
the age when children no longer came, would bs <- " --^tinurcrry 
pregnant. The same, of course, was true of th; .c.- ' c the bfehs. 

for the major task of all was to populate re ec. new 


On the eleventh night occurred an e 
impact upon a people who lived bv the 
voyage. Even the abandonment of Or; 
excitement caused by this phenomec.-c. 

' As the West Wind crept constant:- r 
to the astronomers on board that n 
old familiar stars which lay belcw t 
the Southern Cross. It was with .s.~w 
tears, that Tupuna would foEca rr 
he had loved, and TOtch it vanish tnt: ' 
from which stars no more rise, "n.-.s ; : 
the sea, never to be seen ami 
Although this -was cans? far rtr-c: - ; 
the men of Bora Bora wsr: extsri .-nr 
developed, from carefni obiEr.n:;.':n . • ;m 
found that from tiine ic tame a: mr_ ha- 
seasons aligned, Tlieirritca: ire v_ ~ 
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men watched was only the strange new star. There it was, and t ' 
nine hours the two astronomers studied it, unwilling to come to 
conclusion that was inescapable. But when they had trian^lated 
sky in every known way, when they had proved their frightening 
thesis beyond doubt, they were forced, each worb'ng by himself,' to 
the -terrifying conclusion. 

It was Tupuna who put it into words: “The new star does not 
move.” 

“It is fixed,” Teroro agreed. 

The two men used these words in a new meaning; they had alwaj^ 
spoken of the bright \vandering stars that moved in and out of the 
constellations like beautiful girls at a dance; and they had contrasted 
these with the stars of fixed position; but they realized that in a grand 
sense the latter also moved, rising out of pits in the east and falling 
into the pits of the west. Some, who hurried around the Southern 
Cross, rose from one pit and quickly dropped into another, and there 
were even a few that never disappeared below the waves; but all 
moved through the heavens. The new star did not. 

"We had better consult with the king,” Tupuna adrised, but when 
they went aft they found Tamatoa sleeping, and no man would dare 
•■ivaken another suddenly, lest the sleeper’s spirit be out wandering and 
have no time to slip back in through the comer of the eye. A man 
without a spirit would go mad, but Tamatoa slept soupdly and his 
uncle grew nervous, holding as he did the news of the ominous £\’ed 
star, 

"Could you cough?” he asked Teroro. The navigator did, but voth 
no results. 

'TVhat would let him know we are waiting?” Tupuna asked 
petulantly. He went outside the grass house, took a paddle and 
tapped the side of the canoe, whereupon the king, like any captain 
who hears a strange noise aboard his ship, rolled uneasily, cleared his 
throat and pve his wandering spirit ample time to climb back into 
his eye. 

“\^al’s happening?” 

“An omen of terrible significance,” Tupuna whi.-pcreJ. They 
showed Tamatoa the new star and said, “It does not move." 

Anxiously, the three watched for an hour and then summoned old 
' Teura, advising her: “Tane has set a star in the henens uhich does 
not move. What can it signify?” 

The old woman insisted upon an hour In uh;eh to study the 
: phenomenon for herself, at the end of whxh she decided that Sie 
^ men were correct. The star did not move, but how should such an 
‘ omen be read? She said, haltingly, “Tsn? -s the keeper of the 
' If he has placed this miracle before u,-. because he ulets t’.' 
i speak to us.” 

! “What is his message?” the hzs t.-hrd apprehensfi-elr. ^ 

'' “I have never seen such an cmetn T'-nra parried; ' ' 

-I “Could it mean that Tane ftas p_; c tL-tter, fixed and ’ 
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iTiead, Teroro alone, of all the carioe, ]cnew no fear. He was s 
ras secure in his conviction that Tane would not have 
ixed star where it was except for some high purpose, and he, 
lad divined that j)urpose. Up to now he had given no one caase'^v’ 
hinlc that he merited his name, the Brain; certainly he could neve 
)e a knowledgeable priest like his uncle Tupuna, and that was'a , 
jity, for priests were needed. Nor had he wisdom in political counsels 
ike' his brother; but on this night he proved that he could do 
:omething that none of his companions could: he could look at 
ie evidence planted in the universe and from it derive a new con- 
cept, and a greater thing than this no mind can accomplish. On what 
Feroro foresaw that night the navigation of the islands ahead would 
be built and their location in the ocean determined. In his joy of 
liscoveiy Teroro wanted to sing, but he was not a poet. 

Yet in his very moment of triumph, he experienced an emptiness 
that had been with him for many days and which apparently was not 
»oing to dissipate. When he finally gr'asped the significance of the 
fixed star, he wanted to discuss his concept with Marama, but she 
was absent and there rvas not much use talking about a thing like 
this with Tehani, for whereas Marama would have grasped the idea 
at once, beautiful little Tehani would have looked at the heavens and 
asked, ''^yhat star?” It was curious the way in which. Marama's last 
cry persisted in Teroro’s ears: “I am the cancel” In a-most strange 
way, she'was, for she was the on-going spirit of the canoe; it wa? her 
grave face that Teroro often saw ahead of him on the waves, and 
when Wait-ioi-the-West-Wind in its s^vift flight overtook the 
vision in the waters, Marama smfled as the canoe swept past, and 
Teroro felt "that all was well. 

Into the arid heat of the doldrums they plunged. The sun beat 
upon them by day and the rainless stars mocked them at night. Now 
not even distent squally passed with the tantalising hope that rain 
might come. They knew it would not. 

Teroro planned so that Mato .and Pa, the two sturdiest paddlers, 
would not work at the same time; also, after an hour’s stint in the 
right hull, which tore the muscles of the left shoulder, the paddlers 
would shift sides and wear out their right shoulders. At each shift sk 
men would drop out and rest. But onward the canoe went, constantly. , 

From time to time the stronger women would take paddles, where- . 
upon the shift was shortened to half an hour; while in the bottom of 
each hull, the artisans and the slaves worked constantly bailing the 
water that seeped in through the calked cracks where the pieces of 
log which formed the hull had been tied together. 

It was ironic, and a fact remarked by all, that in the storm when 
fresh water was plentiful, the sails did most of the work, whereas 
now, when men sweated and strained endlessly with the paddles, 
there was no water. The king ordered it to be doled out in ea'er- 
decreasing portions, so that the harder the men w( 
had to druik. 
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pursuit of the storm. They did not catch 'it, and as the ht • 
came upon them, driving the clouds back to the horizon ^ 
beyond, an awful misery settled upon the canoe. pad’dl^^ 
strength exhausted in the fruitless quest, lay listless and alloT.ved^'^'^ 
sun to beat upon them. Teroro was of no use. Old Tupuna was 
death, and the pigs wept protestingly in the waterless heat. , 

Only the king was active. Sitting cross-legged on his mat he prayed 
ceaselessly. “Great Tane, you have always been generous to us in the 
past,” he cajoled. ‘Tou have given us taro and breadfruit in abun- 
dance. You brought our .pigs to fatness and birds to our traps. I am 
grateful to you, Tane. I am loyal to you. I prefer you above all other 
gods.” He continued in this way for many minutes, hot sweat upon 
his face, reminding the deity of their close and profitable relationships 
in the past. TTien, from the depth of his despair, he pleaded: “Tane, 
bring us rain.” 

From a short distance forward, red-eyed Teura heard the king 
praying and crept back to him, but she brought him jlciror,' not 
assurance, for she whispered, “The fault is mine, nephesv.” 

“What have you done?” the king asked in spittl&diy. toneSi-, 

“Two nights before we left Bora Bora I had a dream and I ignored 
it. A voice came to me crying, 'Teura, you have forgotten me.'”. 

“What?” the king rasped, catching his aunt’s withered arm. “That 
was my dream.” ■ • 

“A voice crying, 'You have forgotten me!’ Was that your dream, 
too?” 

“No,” the king replied in ashen tones. “Two stars, combing the 
heavens, looking for something I had forgotten to>put into the 
canoe.” 

“Was that why you unpacked everything at the last?” Teura asked, 

'Yes'.” ' • • 

“And you discovered no lack?” 

“Nothing.” The two wise people, on whom the success of this 
voyage now depended, sat despondent. “What have we forgotten?” 
They could find no answer, but they knew, each now fortified with 
substantiation from the other, that this voyage was conducted under 
an evil omen. “What have we forgotten?” they pleaded. 

In bleak despair they stared at each other and found no ansrver, so 
Teura, her eyes already inflamed from watching the merciless sun, 
went out to the lifeless platform and prayed for omens, and as she 
gave her whole being to this duty, the great blue shark came beside 
the canoe and whispered, “Are you afraid that you wfl] die, Teura?” 

“Not for myself,” she replied calmly. “I’m an old woman. Bui 
my two nephews . . . Isn’t there anything you can do for 
Mano?” 

“You haven’t been watching the horizon,” shark .'’.““'..■'.isr.rh 

“Where?” 

“To the left.” 

And as she looked, she saw a cloud, and the 
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Bora Bora fishhooks had not heeil adjusted to this new conskt 

Kverv woman and all mpn wTin wptp nnf maddlintr -i? 


Every woman and all men who were not paddling kept lin« i 
and short, in the sea, hut to no avail. • W' 


.'otv. ■ 
itvg 


. There was a little coconut left and a small amount of hreadfiy \ 
hut no taro. Even the pigs,, absolutely essential to the success ot tU 
journey, were famishing. But in this extremity the ^ thirty paddlers 
who worked constantly, survived amazingly. Their stomachs had long 
since contracted into hard little fists, shrunk to no&ing under tight 
belly muscles. Their strong shoulders, devoid of even a trace of fat 
after nearly a month's steady work, seemed able to generate energy 
from nothing. With neither food nor adequate water, the men 
sweated little; through sun-reddened eyes thtgf constantly scanned the 
horizon for omens. 

It was old Teura, however, who saw the first substantial sign; on 
the twenty-seventh morning she saw a small piece of driftwood, tom 
away from some distant tree, and Teroro avidly directed the canoe 
toward it.’ When it was pulled aboard it was found to contain four 
land worms, which were fed to the astonished chickens. 

"It has been in the ocean less than ten days,” Teum .innoinKw!. 


Since the canoe could travel five or^six times faster t!i m .i 


branch, it seemed likely that land lay somewhere near, air! 
entered into a period of intense concentration, elutehiri 
and interpreting them hopefully by means of ok! pr!',- 
But West Wind was not to he saved by incantafK’;> J ’ 
a trained sailor, who late one afternoon saw in tlic - 
birds flying with determination on a set course 
land ahead. Tliey’re heading for it,” he cried. Tiirt " 
a^eed, and when, a few hours later, the stars rr'A' 
to see that the Seven Little Eyes confirmed fL- ■ 
end of their journey. 

“A few more days,” Teroro announced 
And two days later, aching with hunger, 
and tliis one was of special significance. - 
seventy feet in the air; suddenly it nii.<c • ; 

toward the waves, and plunged life f 'f'*"'" ' J 

ocean. It looked as if it must have " 

some mysterious trick, it had not. a.“.' ’f ■ ■ y - 

a fish in its beak. Deftly it Bippy- **'•' 
plunged again %vith head-snlitbnr tyrry ^ 

' “We are surely approachinr 
platform thought of the ganne.' ' 
as a lucky bird that knew fiprr , 

' In the early morning of t"" ^"y -/\ ' : 
long black birds with ‘ ^ 

trip from their home 

7nn. T'prnm 
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zon, and Teroro notco 
reversed,' was' his, and 
come upon a gronp o.‘ dmoypy~‘'-p- 
rose into the air na£i to, 


nc ■». 

. anc TO ■ 



BAWAU 

n, ailacked tlicm, and forced them to drop the fish, whe 
, ‘ 1 tor.v'crs caught the morsck in mid-air and flew ars-ay. Fn 
•) t sence it could be deduced drat land was not more than si 
1, 1 <;*'U;t int a fact which was confirmed when Teuia and Tupu 
\ orkina together, detected in the waves of the sea a peculkr patti 
v^’ueh indilited that in the near distance the profound westerly set 
the ocean was impounding upon a reef, which shot back echo wa 
that cut across the normal motion of the sea; f)ut unfurtmiatel] 
heavy banh of cloud obscured the western hon/cn, reaching even 
the and none could detect exactly w iicrs tiic island In-. 

“Don’t worryl’’ Teura reassured c'.ervouc. “When the clouds 
lift, watch tlieir undersides carefullv. At loull ,ec them tv 

grcCT over the island. Reflections fr' ,,i iIk,' l.igoon.” .\nd so c< 
Weed was Teura that they wtic appr .ichuig some small island li 
Bora Bora witli a lagoon, that she ctui-e the spot from which t 
wave echoes seemed to be gcneriting ,iiui stared fiscilh at “ 
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able,, with extraordinary clarity, to conjure it, and he agreed- 
were spechs of fire. Among the northern stars.” . y ^ 

They summoned Tupuna and told him the burden of his wt , 
dream, arid he acknowledged that it must have been the goddess ? - 

who had wanted to come on^the voyage, whereupon his 
asked, “But who is Fere?” Pncvi 

“In ancient days on Bora Bora,” the old man explained as the 
thin-horned curve of the dying moon rose in the east, “our island 
had mountains that smoked, and Fere was the goddess of flame who 
directed our lives. But the flame died away -and we supposed that 
Fere had left us, and we no longer worshiped the red-colored rock 
that stood in the temple.” - • 

“I had forgotten Fere,” Teura confessed. “Otherwise I would have 
recognized her voice. But tonight, seeing the smokirig mountain, I 
remembered.” 

“And she is angry with us?” the king asked. 

“Yes,” Teura replied. “But Tane and Ta’aroa are with us, and they 
will protect us.” 

The old seers went back to their places, and the king was left alone, 
in the shadow of his new land now barely visible in the misty moon- 
light. He was disturbed that a man could take so much niie to satisfy 
the gods, and that he could nevertheless fail. He could study the 
omens, bend his will to them, and live only at the gods’ commands; 
but always some small thing intruded; an old woman fails to recog- 
nize the voice of a goddess and disaster impinges upon an entire 
venture. He knew the rock of Fere; it had been retained in the temple 
for no known reason, both its name and its properties forgotten; it 
was no longer even dressed in feathers. It would ha\ e been so simple 
to have brought that rock, but the facts had eluded lu'm and now 
he felt at the mercy of a revengeful 'goddess v ho had been deeply 
insulted, the rnore so because she had taien the trouble to warn 
him. He beat his hands against the poles of the grass hut and dsL 
“Why can we never do anything right?" 

If the king was perplexed by his arrival at the near- land, there were 
other passengers who were terrified. In the re-L- of the left helL the 
slaves huddled in darkness, whispering. Fee fear men were 
the two women that they had lorvd them and that they hrpe£-tJS- 
women were pregnant and that they trcaid bear childrea, eren ftaygh 
those children would be slaves. They n-caZec the few Eoor --C, 
had known on Bora Bora, the nrera.'rable days when rhr -yy 
chanced upon one of the king’s stray pra-s and had erirra 
tiously, for to have done so epenh "c-Jd har-e znsra; yy vy™:: 
death, or the days when the hip r-cFes w are ahseratfty' ' 
and they had been free to hrsatbs. In the fedpg 
night, for a day of great tsrar was abrnt to dawn, 
love, of- human affection and cf Inst hm^ farF ' ..fx-r 
that when ’ the canoe landed, a rezrnie wrnid hr ' ■ . . 

four comer post holes had hes: eng. ce^ ,,, , - 
would be buried sBcs in each, sn hs 


•. (cialv aloft, and the doomed men could already feci 
I t L irth in their nostrils; they could feel tlie pressure of the 
t upon their vitals; and they hnew death. 


. pi Nt upon tncir unu ^ 

i iK It t^^o women, soon to be abandoned, could taste worse pnmsh- 
ment, for they had come to love these four men; they Imew hmv 
"ciitlc they were, how kind to children and how alert to the world s 
bc,iutv Soon for no ascertainable reason, the men would be sacrificed, 
and tlien the women would live on the ed^e of their community, 
and if they were already pregnant, and if thor chiiJien were sons, 
they would bo thrown under the prows of canoes to bless the wood 
and^to be tom in shreds by it. Then when they were not pregnant, 
on strange nights men of the crew', their faces naasked. would rudely 
force their way into the slave compartments, lie with the w'Oinen, 
and go avray, for if it were known that a chief had had contact with 
a slave woman, he would be piniishcd; but all had such contact, .^nd 
■whep the children of these unions were born, they would h ■ sbi,.,; 
and if they grew to manhood, they wiiuld be npi'cd lo rui ^nrier 
canoes or hung about the altars of cods; aud jf ji., , „ . , ,,:ne]y 

womanhood, they would be ra\is!'.ci , ,, ^ never 

knew. And the c\elc would go o , ’ . , ' , ■ ^ jjjjjy 
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shed coasts, while in the undiscovered continents to the west 
Europe, no men left tlie land. ' . 

Only in the north of Europe did the Vikings- display cntcrpiis 
\’en remotely comparable to that of the men of Bora Bora; but even 
liey had not yet begun their long voyages, though they had at th^r ^ 
'isposal metals, large ships, woven sails, books and 'maps. < , 

It was left to the men of tlie Pacihe, men like cautious Tamatoa 
nd energetic Teroro, to meet an ocean on its own- terms and to con- . 
[uer it.: Lacking both metals, and maps, sailing with only the stars, 
rid a few'lengths of sennit, some dried .taro and positiye faith in their . 
;ods; these men' accomplished miracles. It woidd be another seven 
lenturies’ before an Italian navigator, sailing , under -the flag of .Spain . 
ind fortified by all the appurtenances of an advanced comiriunity, 
vould dare, in three large and commodious ships well nailed together, 
:o set forth upon a voyage not quite so far and only half as dangerous. 


At dawn Teroro brought his canoe close to land at the south- 
astern shore, of the vast, volcanic island that rose from the southeast 
end of the rupture in the ocean floor. When the shoreline bee.unc 
fisible, tlie voyagers had many -thoughts. Teroro reflected in .■some 
hsappointment:' “It’s all rocks. ^Vhere are the coconuts? Where s 
the .writer?” Mato,' who paddled in-the hull nearest the land, tliought: 
“No breadfruit.” But King Tamatoa mused: “It is the land Tane 
brought us to. It must be good.” . 

Only Tupuna appreciated the profound problems which the ne.vt 
few hours would bring. In trembhng apprehension he fheeght: “The 
children of my brotliers are about to step upon nev l.ind. E\-ervthrng 
depends ori .the next minutes, for this island is obiiou.dv filled with 
strange gods, and we must do nothing to offend them. But wfll I be 
able. to placate them all?" 

So he moved with agitation about the canoe. nJcjeoring to 
range things so that the unknown gods would be offended as h'ttleas 
possible. “Don’t pick up a single stone." he r.mr.e-J. "Don’t brszl: s 
branch or eat a shellfish.” Then he went to the c-'cs' bouse and cuUsd . 
Pa -to his side, handing him a square of fiat sreue "You wS ibffow 
me,” -he said, “because you are e.\-tremelv r“.e." He adjusted tie. 
king’s feather, cape, handed Teroro a spear, aud lifted into fff? reu 
shaking hands -the two gods, Tane and la'ar.ra. 

‘‘Nowl” he cried, and the canoe touched izud. 

First to disembark was Tamatoa, and as s-xu: a,' he uaff mad 
footprint in the sand, he stopped, faeeled d.'r.ui. aud 
into his hands, bringing it to his Bps. where h? kisuc it unrr.'j* 

“This is the land,’’ he chanted gm'.'em. "This is s 

is good land: to settle upon, a egcc kud cu whi" hr jv-"?— 

Here we shall bring our ancestor- Here -wc hriur crxrT'-'':- 

, Behind him, in the prow of fire cause, stuod Tumm- t'T-.ler--'' 
raised, “Tane, we thank rou fur use surd -ruuursr • s -.-e 

-Then, in penetrating voices is esZ-ed. ~Ycu * " 
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woman cried, as soon as the jobnvas.idone, “Do you, know. ' 
stood on? Hundreds of shellfishl” ‘Ahd-.iall who. were puiificd^t } 
back into waves and began routing out succulent shellfish. Pryine 
s^veet snails loose, they popped them into their mouths and grinned 
When they were satiated, Tupuna announced, “Now we must 
design the temple,” and the slaves began to tremble. The old man 
led everyone back to the plateau, and while they watched, he and ■ 
Tamatoa laid, out the four sacred comers of the teiriple,.and large 
piles of rock were collected about deep holes which the farmers dug.- 
The'Hng signaled his warriors to.bury the four quaking slaves,' but 
Teroro prevented the sacrifice. Placing himself before the slaves>' he 
pleaded: “Brother, let us not launch our new island by more killing.”, 
Tamatoa- astonished, explained: “But the temple must be upheldl” 
“Tane doesn’t require thatl” Teroro argued. 

“But we have always done so.” 

..“Isn’t that why we left Havaiki and red Oro?” 

•-. .“But that -was Oro,” the king rationalized. “This is Tane.” 

“Brotherl I beg youl Don’t start this killingl” Then, remembering 
how his -best men had been sacrificed, he pleaded: “Ask the men!” 

■But this .was not a question on which Tamatoa could take a vote. 
It concerned his relationship to the gods; perhaps the entire fortune 
ot'the voyage depended on these next few minutes. “Your words' are 
ill timed,” he said stubbornly. ■ 

Tupuna supported him, grumbling petulantly, “From the begin- 
ning of time, temple have been held up by men.” 

. “Bury .the slavesi” Tamatoa ordered. ' 

But.again Teroro spread his arms before them and cried, “Brother, 
don’t do this- thing!” Tlien an idea came to him and he pleaded, “If 
we must sacrifice to Tane, let us sacrifice the male pig.” 

For a moment the idea was appealing; all knew that Tane loved 
pig sacrifices more than any other. But Tupuna killed the suggestion. 
“We must keep, the boar to breed more pigs,” he said flatly, and 'all 
agreed. . ; 

. But Teroro, impassioned by his desire to start the colony correctly, 
cried, “Wait! Long ago when we had no pigs, we gave Tane ulua, the 
man-of-the-seal” , 

When Tamatoa looked at his uncle for confirmation, the old man 
nodded., “The gods are pleased with man-of-the-sea,” he admitted. 

“Give me half an hour,” Teroro pleaded, and he took six of his 
best fishermen, and they waded onto the reef and cast their lines 
and Teroro prayed, “Ta’aroa, god of the sea and of the fish that live 
therein, send us ulua to save men’s lives.” And when they had. 
.caught eight, two for each comer, they returned to the plateau, and 
'Tamatoa looked at the big handsome fish and said, “For three of 
the comers we "will use the man-of-the-sea. But for the essential, 
comer we will use a man.” . 

“Please . . .” Teroro began, but tire king roared in anger 
You are in command of the canoe, -but I am in comms 
temple. What would Tane say if we begrudged him his dv 
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. • T the scene, for he would not be paxtne 

anxiety of spint, Tcroro « j.j^g conspiro 

(o what rvas about to o » ‘ ^ g distant rod 

to WU him for to 

and thought: vve u'-'- 
knew bitterness. 

. rrnne the king said to hfato, “Durr' the 6 sh,” anc 
When three of the holes, Tlun he directed: “Mato 

they iP nf the slaves." And the warrior \%ent to the six whe 
bring ns o bluntly, “I am sent b\ the king to select one 

h«So he the spirit for the temple." 

°*^,Sthough the slaves were gr.ifihcd that only one had to die, they 
'em anguish^ that the dioicc of tlut one was forced on them, 
poking at one another, they asked, “Which of us shall go to die 
for our masters?” The six wept, and one who had a position of 
leadership finally pointed and said, “You. perhaps.” 

The man identihed g.aspcd and steeled himself foi hh nrd.tl. First 
he moved to the Ic.adct who had named hmi .r.,d ruMs- ! uo'es With 
him, signifyang that he went to his di th u;ih nr ) ifred, Then he 
rubbed noses with tlie other fun m 
that of the two of us 1 


friend, it shall be !.” ilnt 
he loved, and when In t' 
time, he cisuki nri^ > 
he was thmun m " d 
where v • , u • 
mIouc !,, ij ,1 i t ' ,■;] 

W hi r the c' j: >1 ’ 

liUini hjd a:”n i a i . 
thj* >e sc.iil'j 0 .,,. ; ... 

tion, .ji.-i ■>, nh .-iil , 

he jia.k-d J ■ i'.r mf . il, 
.1 prvdi;,,;ive j. ''ina ..hr 
did , on c up',;; 1 t ',i i 
tsi the 1. to d 
himpp. A'l.s'-. ti, t ! li 

su tli.it voa V, ill ufi.w - 

di 

Bora, and Pi ok's 


'h. .! !.e 


e 'in. 

icv ca.'ii” I'i v'l! .1 t > d, r t. 


. ' • t ' t.', “It is better 
)kt-‘ in : n and me, good 
f' ik s .1 1 d 0 Oman, whom, 
'.'.d. I' • ler tlu- last mournful. 

' rtf the pit, where 
■ upon him, and 

' ■ . ' iiini, and where in 

, . roiplefcd, and when 
niio King Tamatoa, so 

i. ',d his second expedi- 
't.moe and the animals, 

t:h of food. It was not 
i!'- fond available. Th^ 

ii. 't barely edible, ana 
' r-sd ot this sweet fern, we are 

'low Ill tniul , jnJ v,o will leave the roots 
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-‘hin i:,v (h r h.id known in Bora 

,.p - - - - iMnrd -Out tr-c hk; thd m.miIJ build a house,” SO 

1 npun.] reiorirdh d ‘•M—i.i-.r - i- - . 


p _ “Mioht-- ti'i. lie [.Old your wood to build 

a nou-c rkise li! i,s n.ar Mr.ir.yh, See, I plant at youT 

roots .1 rwh ulu.1 for -...ii tn tat, .md wht a tou arc finished, may we 
oome and use vcmr winc!^” 

not fin ! looj, thi\ did i.'me upon something almost aS' 
,00d: a case wdi up trom the rckh of the sea. and dry. At its Cn-, 
lupuna h'li.ued his lip ,ihu and prated: “Gods of this cave,' 
.1 •„ .ns.ii any dark thirr- t.'ii h.ive left hiding here. Allow mO' 
o spI,n^ie ill, V v.itir th.-i this phcc miv be s.anctified.” Then he' 
ntered and mlKd laik: “ri„: „ .n u - ' ’ 


:r,iiicc . . 
akasc tak 
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At this point there came a shout of laughter from the shore' ’.v,^ 
he pigs had been turned loose, and h was obvious that the 
till had sea legs, for he would .take' a feiv steph wait for. the 
6' surge beneath him, adjust his legs to' meet it, and then fall snour- 
irst into the sand. Looking da2ed, he would'grunt loudly^ arid adjust 
lis wobbly legs for the next roll, only to falLon his face again. The' 
vatchere roared with glee and forgot the haunting uncertainties that 
jerplexed them, for' the infuriated hog brought them the therapy. 
)f .laughter, so, that when Tupuna-cried,- "Move -everything' to''tie 
javel” they responded \villingly, and in labor ignored! the; danger, 
hr^tehing all of them, that in' their new home there might be' no 
:obd. ' " ■ . ' ■ . ■ 

■ Eubwhen they got to the cave with their burdens, two femers re^- 
ported: '“There'are many birds on this island; good ones,” and as if 
to prove this claim,' overhead flew a line of terns, which ate clean 
Presh fish, so that when baked they tasted like delicious chicken and 
bdnito, mixed. 'Tamatoa, looking at the terns, said, “Tane would 
never have brought us here if there were no food. It may not be the 
Food we have known, but it’s here. Our job is to find iL” 

■ . Now, yith the temple established and the gods at home, with the 
great canoe properly beached, and all treasures stowed in the cave, 
Bie hungry men who had completed this long voyage began to look 
at their women, and one by one the emaciated but handsome girls 
of the long black hair, were led into the bushes and cherished; and- 
strange multiple marriages “'ivere begun, arid new life was .launched 
bn the 'island. ' , 

But of -the women, the fairest could hot find her 'man, for TCToro , 
was brooding by the sea, reflecting oh the sacrifice of the sla've and 
its dark portent for the hew homdand, so Tehani left the ca've and 
walked down- to the seaj crying in. vain, “Teroro, Terorol" urrtil Mato, 
who so far ' had no woman of his own and who had sat close to 
Tehani all the way north, thus seeing her in many lights and ap- 
preciating her quality, heard her and ran through the woods until he 
could, as if by accident, encounter her along the shore. ‘‘C-ui’t 3 0U 
find Teroro?” he asked casually. 

"No."- ■■ 

‘Terhaps he has important business,” Mato supc^v:-'-'. 

■“Where?” Tehani asked.. 

"r don’t know. Maybe . . .” He took Ter.' - -'' ' nd and tried 
to lead her back into the trees through nh:.-:- : -■ ' -J just run, but 
she pulled a\vay. 

.“No!” she insisted. “I am a chiefs carp':;T red a chiefs rd.ki'' 

. "Are you Terbro’s .rvife?” Mato chided 
"What do you mean?” she demarded. -ct bng 'bar: £-'''d.ap 
across her delicate breasts as she turned 'rrr 'eid sharrvv 
“I sat very near you on tlie trfr. re'u-_ ' Mato esn 
didn’t look to me as if Teroro tneepe: . r rr ss Hs 'd-ise 
“I was tabu,” she e-xplainec. .. !• 


HAWAR 


Mato said. "Teroro nevi 


-But thinHng of 
thought of yo“' 0Ti"d this time she held on to the rugg« 
He took ha hand “1 a 


very alone,” she . j think, Tehani? I think vou will never 1 
/.T^- know u.. j ...;t.. x .f » 


Do yo'^,j think he is hungry' for his old wife Marama; 
Teroro’s wg- , this suspicion, she cvperienced a moment ( 
Since Xc«* , i^rn\\*n fmtnTt-? \f itn anfl nllnwpr^ fill 


felt strongly drawn toward M,^to and allowed hi] 
anu £ Lt. _ .1 .1 j _ _t;_ 1. 

lark gl 
until 


r«cog?,'^“"-ntc*edark glade awav from tlic shore, and to slip hi 
to Piih ha « , „„til in her li.s 


to P“‘V^’t'{ioin her, until in lier ii.akeclness she looked at him an 
leafy how desperately she wanted thi> \oung man who did n( 
leatae and he, looking for tfie first time at her exquisite beaut 
d^iSnished though it had been by the voyage, felt a pang of soiro' 
that such a girl should have been gi\en to a man who did not war 
her. Gathering her in his arms he whispered. “Yen are nu v.s'inaj 
Tehani.” 

But when she actuallv felt his hod 
heard his words, she grew afr.SK' f..i ' 
woman, and she broke aw t 


skirt as she went. Be 
and ran up to him, e* 
your brother ” 

And she leci i v i 
Mato stood hit',-'- 
Tamjtoi , f ■ ’ o 
Tcoiro. : ■ 

't ri,' \ ' 




when sh 
\ not hi 
I, Kiting he 


s,i’.v Tetoii 
peace wit! 
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past when 
vrhere Kinj 


Ihe 

the 


fiv 


nnn spoke, bui 
ee the ominoil! 
s.iid grudgingly; 
build a better.'' 
long tresses and 
in the darkness, 
ulJ have accom- 


‘ ' nortant to be con- 


here 1 t’lt'.' 1 -ly,; !',• , . 

in W ' .on i, id ,rf. 
propitMos ■ir.d t!,,'. tiseT 
With his wife 1 ii 't 

brnitrht fjrth fn'eTi bmnin 
Slid a ^ 

and t;,' tied " I'i: th • ^ r -t 
tu nifiei’* CL'to:,',. 

t\'h(,n til, !,;> ,,s., 
and w.'io uj,. i.', a h,- 

st.i.'iccs, tlie ho •• (■» ji; ri- 

led lafi) til. riuri;;! .j^sj ,r,. 


' ‘ '■ I ,1 :,c\t day, after the 

' -ii, ■' e it.li and women had 

‘ '( '"la announced that 
■ '■ ‘ e ei! the month was 

- T';' ' , , .,iild that afternoon lie 
a'-’.e ..I,., woman was then- 

1 tre, ■h;ie die h.id been secluded, I 
■t :ut '.rli-i^, 'tw k into the ground 
■I'e.iiftd dip is, was erected according; 

.‘■.a, sedsSc Xitabu, who rarely spoke-; 
m. .niti. ii nf omens and good circian->' 
ire;., was blessed by Tupuna and j 
■ P‘K, t -uruiduig to ancient custom if 
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upon the woven mats. The 'long wns thm blessed, -andHR • • 

1 ' •— ii.- c..^ i 1 _ 1 


company, incMing even the five slaves; surrounded the 
. the Pravers and blessinas nf nil 


and chanted. Then, wth the prayers and blessings of all Hip 

At- _ 1 i._i *.* ^ T T - - -^^'•OTIXp 


niuhity, the king was taken to sanctified hous^ placed 
by the priest, and hidden by the lowered tapa. At this point th" 
prayers mounted in henzy. . ^ - 

The woman with whom the king lay was his sister Natabu. It had 
been discovered anciently in the islands that for a king - to breed a 
proper heir to the throne, one who would combine the finest lineage 
and the utmost sanctity, he must mate only rsdOi his fuh-blood 
sister, and although both Tamatoa and his sister Natabu might later 
take other spouses, their principal obh'gation rvas the production — 
under circumstances of the most intricate propriety, and under the 
surveillarice of, the entire community — of roym descendants. 

“May the um'on be fruitful,” old Teura chanted as her niece and 
nephew lay inside the tapa tent. “May it produce strong kings and 
princesses blessed with godlike blood.” The crowd prayed: “May this ' 
union produce for us a king,” and although they had prayed thus 
On occasion in the past, when the nuptial tent had been raised 
over Tamatoa in hopes of breeding an heir, thej' had never prayed 
with equal fervor, for it was apparent that in a strange land an heir 
of the most ‘impeccable lineage was essential, for who else could 
represent them before the gods if Tamatoa died. 

In the late afternoon, when the king and his sister left the rude 
tent, the eyes of the people followed them, and the chants con- 
tinued, and all prayed thafa good thing had been acconiph.stiwl on 
tliat auspicious day, 

'When the nuptial tent was taken down and all C’Ui< ut. iirit.nning 
to it exaniined,.Kng Tamatoa faced' another major ol'l' ’.:i - tor he 
was led by Tupuna to a field into which the famiers !i ’ i verted a 
small stream. -'ITiis would become the taro bed upon ii,c com- 
munity' would depend for its basic food, and alrc.idy 1 • i:id walls- 

surrounding .it imprisoned a foot of water, nwkne t 
the field a deep, soft mass of mud. Standing at the o, 
stream entered, Tamatoa cried, “May the m.:’.- ct 
through my feet and bless this fieldl" Wherc::p- :' . 
deep into the muddy water and began tamp- '•=: ' ' 

joined by Tupuna, Teroro, Mato and P.i. tb" 
and for- hours they passed back and forth m • 
patch, hammering the mud into a wjtaricM 
tlieir mana.' When they were done 
bed be forever sealed. Now plant the trro" 

■ And according to customs more thro .‘rv 
people planted not only the taro, hut the nv. 
and the pandantis; but for no crop ■mcnr 
when they planted coconuts, for to h'? '■ 

of life \vas intertwined uith this errtr.--o‘-r-. 
were young they gave deliaons r 
sweet milk, 'Palms from tiic cocoun; t.*; : .v 
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. cn rti-i!; Tctoro said to his companion, 
. by bet f wtb bs." And certainly, Yhen the 
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; ,ts Started ],er strange hair glistening m the sun. Tlien, 


•hey' watched, sh^^„ ^ j 

•‘Where Teioro called, ' ,.•.!' . • , , , ■ xi,„ 

“Woman! consulted a^ n- ’.'■••-■!- f- -i'-nbi adiisethe 

Tlietwoii;on^ decided - .■.„ , , , , / t. , . thtv went fct 
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with different bai^ ,, s ^ 1 ng imil. 
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eyed Teura. The goddess had warned her, but she had t n iv 
interpret the dream eonectly, so that when the turbulent stsi • 
far inland to grab her, twisting her this way and' that, she 


afraid. Committing herself entirely to the gods, she whispctea • 

.V_ 1C-.-. »TU> rsC 


the engulfing waves, *'Great Ta’aroa, keeper of the sea,’ 


come for me and I am ready.” As she was dragged across '"aTe tert 
the green water rushing over her, she smiled and was relaxed, fat 
she was certain that somewhere out beyond the coral she would 
encounter her personal god, Mano, the wild blue shark. '“Mano!” 
she cried at last. “I am coming to talk with, you!” And she was 
carried far from land. 


• When darvh rose, accompanied by new explosions of ash and 
flame. King Tamatoa studied his stricken community, and he could 
explain the ravages, especially the fallen temple, only by the fact that 
no slaves had been planted alive at three of the comers, but Teroro 
would not tolerate such reasoning. 

“We are punished because we forgot our most ancient goddess, 
and because we built in the wrong place,” he insisted; 

How wrong the place was would now be proved, for Mato came 
running with the news that uplsbn the side of the mountain a creep- 
-ing wall of fire was slowly desc&5mg toward the settlement. A dozen 
men went back into the trees and climbed toward where Mato had 
pointed, and they saw a fearful thing: above them, and marching 
over all obstacles on its way to the sea, came a relentless wall of fiery 
.rock and molten lava, turning over and over upon itself, devouring 
.trees and rocks and valleys. Its ugly snout, thirty feet high, was not 
ablaze and seemed dead, until it struck a dried tree, whereupon 
flames leaped mysteriously into the air. At intervals long tongues of 
molten rock spurted through the ominously creeping front and 
spread out like water. It was obvious that crawling monster must 
soon devour the entire community. 

“It will be upon us by tomorrow,” the men calculated. 

When he was satisfied with the news. King Tamatoa reacted ryith- 
out fear, for his brother’s bold words had strengthened him. He 
commanded: “We will first pray for the old woman Teura,” and he 
blessed her to the gods. When this was finished he said calmly, “All 
planted things will be dug up immediately and wrapped carefully, 
even if you must use your own clothes.” Then he showed the slaves 
how to load the canoe, and when, at a distance of less than three 
miles, the molten lava began pouring over a low cliff, like a flaming 
waterfall, he studied it for a long time. Then he said, “We will stay 
ashore tonight and get all things ready. In the morning we will leave 
- this place. Pa says he has found a promising land to the west.” 

_ Through the night the settlers worked, seeing one another in the 
dim flares of the volcano, and when dawn came they were ready to 
go. They had recovered much of their seed, and had saved their gods 
tlieir pigs and their canoe. With these they escaped, but when they 
were safe at sea, they saw the vast, fiery front of the lava break 
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Teroro, listening, argued: “We had too many restraints in-H, 
of-Red-Oro. Here we ought to he free. I like our life the way ii'H', 
“For a few months, perhaps,” the priest argued. “But as the y^” 
pass, unless a community has Exed laws, and patterns which hina 
people into their appointed place, life is no good.” 

“But this is a new land,” Teroro reasoned. 

“It is in a new land that customs are most necessary,” the priest 
warned, and the king supported him, and out of their discussions the 
tabus were established. 

“Each man hves between an upper, which gives mana, and a lower, 
which drains mana from him,” Tupuna explained in words that 
would never be forgotten. “Therefore a man must plead with the 
upper to send him mana and must protect himself from the lower, 
which steals mana from him. That is why no man should permit a 
slave to touch him, or to pass upon his shadow, or to see his food, 
for a slave can drain away a man’s entire mana in an instant, for a 
slave has no mana. _ _ . 

“The way for a man to obtain mana is to obey his king, for it is 
the king alone who can bring us mana directiy from the gods.. 
Therefore no man may touch the king, or the garment of the king, 
or the shadow of the king, or in any way steal his mana. To break 
this tabu is death.” Tupuna then enumerated more than five dozen 
additional tabus which protected the king in his suspension between 
the upper gods and the lower men: his spittle may not be touched; 
his excrement must be buried at night in a secret place; his food 
must be prepared only by chiefs; his reservoir of mana must be 
protected; he is tabu, he is tabu. 

Men with mana required protection from defilement by women, 
who usually, had none. Since men were of the light, and women of 
darkness; since men were outgoing and strong, and women intaking 
and weak; since men were clean and women impure; since it was 
nightly proved that even the strongest man could be slyly drained of 
his power by a clever woman, dreadful tabus were set about the latter. 
They must never eat with men, nor see men eating, nor touch food 
intended for men, on pain of death. Each month they must spend 
the moon-days -locked up in a tiny room, on pain of death. They 
must eat none of the good foods required to keep men strong: no 
pig, no sweet fish, no coconuts, on pain of death. “And since the 
banana has obviously been created by the gods to represent man’s 
fertility,’’ Tupuna wailed, “no woman may even touch a banana, on 
pain of instant strangulation.” 

The days of the moon, the turning of the season and the planting • 
of crops were all placed under tabu. So were laughing at improper 
moments, certain sex habits, the eating of certain fish and the ridicule 
of either gods or nobles. Tabu was the temple, tabu were the rock- 
gods, tabu was the hair of Pere, tabu was the growing coconut tree. 
At some seasons, even the ocean itself was tabu, on pain of death. 

In this rnanner, and with the approval of the people, who wanted 
to be organized within established levels, the tabus were promulgated 
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for-the-West-Wind, that perfect- canoe, he would see Mnr-i 
she had said, “I am the canoe!” And she was. ; toj.-V 

It was in this mood that one morning he dashed from his that i; - 
hut where Tehani slept and ran to Mato, at the fishing groan . 
Grabbing the surprised chief by the hand he dragged him to the huV 
and jerked Tehani to her feet. “She is your woman, Mato,” ^ 
shouted with unnecessary force. ^ 

“Terorol” the young girl cried. 

“You are no longer my woman!” Teroro shouted. -“I watched you 
on the canoe. Mato never took his eyes from you. All right, Mato, 
now she is yours.” And he stalked from the scene. 

That afternoon, in torment of spirit, he sought out his brother 
and said simply, “I shall go back to Bora . Bora.” 

The king was not surprised, for he had been watching his brother 
and news of .his rejection of Tehani had been discussed with old 
Tupuna, who had said that Teroro was ill in spirit. “Why will you 
go?” Tamatoa asked. 

“I must bring Marama here,” the younger man said. “We need 
more breadfruit, more dogs, everything. We need more people.” ' 

A council was held and all agreed that a trip south could prove 
helpful, especially if foodstuffs were brought back. “But who can be' 
spared for such a long voyage?” Tupuna asked, and Teroro replied 
that he could sail West Wind to Bora Bora with only six men, if Pa 
(Ond Hiro were two of them. 

“I’ll go,” Mato insisted, but Teroro growled, “We have treated 
Tehani badly. You stay with her.” And he would not take Mato, his 
greatest friend. 

So the return trip was authorized, and the community began 
assembling its pitiful stores of spare food. This time there was no 
■ dried taro, no coconut, no breadfruit, no bamboo lengths to carry 
water. There were, fortunately, some bananas, but they did not dry 
• and carry well. Dried fish there was in plenty, and on this the men 
would exist. 

When the food was collected, Teroro divulged his plan. Drawing 
a rough pattern of the trip north, he pointed out that the eanoe had 
sailed far east, then north, then far west. With a bold line in the 
sand he cut across this pattern and said, “We will sail directly south, 
and we will find the island.” 

“There will be no storm winds to aid you,” Tupuna warned. • 
“We will ride with the currents,” Teroro replied, “and we will 
paddle.” 

On the last day before departure, Teroro was sitting alone when 
one of the village women came to him and said plaintively, “On the 
return, if there is room in the canoe, will 3'ou please bring one thing 
for me?” 

“What?” Teroro asked. 

“A child,” the woman said. 

“Whose child?” he inquired. ' . 
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/e've got to risk it,” Pa growled. , 

vTe are vci}' weak,” Teroro pointed out. ■ . . 

Ve can still figkt,” Pa insisted. . ■ 

' Cbere is a better way,” Teroro argued, and wntb a.ne.„j 
lease of guile be reasoned: “Since w'ere not strong enou^ -^. 

■ ■ ' r'.the Hign Priest, we must outsmart him.” And be sugg»‘^ 

■ ■ w, but his men thought of other things when in the dawn tbe>j 
■■ ?6nce more the pinnacles of Bora Bora and the wild -cliffs dropping 

nrto the lagoon. . — •; 

f» muttered, ‘We must have been insane to leave this place for 
amUd-of-the-North.” And each man m the . canoe • acknowledged 
i'fact that he had surrendered earth’s paradise in exchange for a 

new land; ■ ' " , ->1 - rr 

iAs soon as Wait-for-the-West-Wind was spotted standmg..off the 
fi^em enhance into the lagoon, the. residents of its home port 
.ton to line -the shores and shout with joy at the return j)_f their 
It was this joy that Teroro counted upon 'to give him ten 
lutes’ respite to develop his plan, .-because he belio/ed that the 
ihnd prd spontaiieous acceptance of the canoe w’ould pro/mt the 
■Sigh-Priest from ordering the crew’s immediate death, and in that 
iirtervaf Teroro would have time to accomplish his misrion. 

■'';M fte- canoe neared land he warned his men again: “I'll tall:, 
iibt.you must look pious.” . . 

/ And promptly the bow of the canoe struck land, he leaped ashore 
^ cried, “We seek the High Priestl” and when that dignitary, older 
ind more solemn, with flecks of white in his beard, approached, 
Teroro made deep obeisance and cried for all to hear, “We conre 
in servants of- Oro, seeking another god for our distant land. Bless 
ys, august' one, and send. us another god.” 

; The plea took the High Priest so by surprise, coming as it did trsa 
.Wore any narration of the journey, that he was unable to mask his 
ipleasure, and the staff with which he could have directed the sacriSce 
if the crew remained rooted in the ground, and he hstened as Teroro 
[•poke rapidly: “Under Oro we have, prospered, august one,' and our 
■community grows. But life is, difficult and we Iwe scattered. 'That is 
;1»by your servant- old Tupuna requires additional gods. When we 
:iave borrowed them from you, we will depart” 

HThe High Priest listened, and then stood aside as the new king of 
ffiora Bora appeared, and Teroro saw with intense pleasure tlint llic 
iman was not from Havaiki, as planned, but from Bora Bora. “Kin-- ” 
«he cried, “forgive us for' bur midnight assault on Havaiki before 
leparture.;We did this thing not to dishonor great Oro, but to 
Jrevent a Havaiki man from becoming' king of Bora Bor.; ’ Forrit- 
IS.” And 'Teroro was so, weak, and so urgently in need of fo.id 
lelp, that he kneeled in the dust, and prostrated liin>''-v 
nng, and.tlien before the High Priest, and to his deeo ‘hr 

aeard trom the canoe the pious voice of Pa into-'”A- j-- 

50 to the temple of Oro and give thanks for our '■ ' 

but as the men inarched, Teroro caught si.-'”’' t - .. , 


HAWAD 


f the crowd, a tall, solemn, patient woman with a fare, like 
in, and he thonght no more of gods or kings or pnests,_ior the 


V. in.in w-as Marama, and solely by looking at eat^ otnerj inteouj’ 
iVi] with the love that consumes tR'O thousand mues or ocean, she 
knew that he had come to take her with him, and while he prayed 
to a god whom he detested, she went to her grass bouse and started 

^ When the prayers were over he joined her there, and they sat in 
silence, profound communion passing between them, and she .wa; 
both- forgiving and consoling in the disappointing moments wher 
they found him too exhausted with famine ev'en to make love wlft 
her. She laughed softly and said, from the edge of the house, "Ses 
w’hat happened on the last night we made love.” And she took froa 
a maid’s arms a boy nearly a year old, with wide eyes and dark hai 
like his father’s. 

Tororo looked at his son, and at the wife be had left behind becaas 
she could bear no children, and in bis embarrasvmcrit he began tc 
laugh. Marama laughed too, and teased: “You 1 •■I-, d so ridiculon; 


out there, praying to Oro. And Pa pn*^ 


let us go to the temple of Or-' 
wasn’t necessary.” 

“What do you mean"' 
“Haven’t you ■- 

has been ven- badh tr. • 
“That's coed n: s. !j- 
“Aftcr s'- ■ 
could k'.c' 


It 


'n ‘•irt !ona face! “Nov 
' ■'.id Ttroro, but il 


:ir lJ;;h Priest looks?, He 


to 


**V \‘t "f. n, 

C\‘. ’] kc 1 I 

killed \our -Aifc s nt:k 

"Sue "V Tin*' His ’A ? - 
M -r3:if3 p-,M f, - 

she a.lded. ■ 1 ]^ 
ne f.-Ludit, ■ 


'.c-' 


an: . 


a- 1 


matcia, so that he 


1"' waL ;i!-t u. 
:J no .ntinf:. n 

C 


■'■d'je Bora Bora?” 

■•i .b.'.f priest. After yoa 


M 


the floor. Quietly, 


‘Tiiu 


a new king, but 


'■u 


c need a pxe-t." 
-■VnJ the. Sell s.bnt. 1, 
after a iunc sshde Per" 


ae 


a a 
iij. 




-uiJreii 


will EO o.fh iH 
time wx’S! take --.nie 
bke the httle tJlo.e 
“Xo," Marama sj J, -ly,; i,- 
hor, and ;n Jihe trjd.t.* xii- 
i-nc found an *caro]d 
she gave her son When Te-rm 

and after the child ’.va^ 

took hb n;!e m hi 


T. i-hnd needs a priest.’” 
■-vr'tc' of the lagoon, and 
find a dozen women who 
II he added, "And this, 
H:s voice brightened. “We’ll 


.. 


'A f II trade him for an older '■ 
vvout from house to house, until',, 
ne lAcJ, and to his willing mother: 
r’V'S boy, he liked him too,.- 
‘ j' canoe's departure, he 

hfe, Marami, In c'uu'l make narvoT^'-- 


FROM THE SDIf-SWEPT LAGOON 

At the consecration of the new-idol of .Oro, the' High pj-.. 
sisted upon lulling a slave, and Teroro'hid his face m shame b v'" 
and his men knmv that once the' reef was breasted, the idoi v-cni 
. pitch into the sea, so that when the High Priest delivered the eoa ' 
to the becoming-priest Teroro, the latter took it gravely, not as^an 
idol but as a symbol of the needless death of a man; and whether 
he or the crev/ liked the statue or not, it had somehow- become a 
, thing of sanctification, and Teroro treated it as such, for 'it "spoke 
to him of blood. At the same time'it reminded hini of the dfficulty 
' which now feced him: he had to get the red-rock statue of the goddess 
(Pere from the temple without exciting the High Priest’s -suspicion 
jthat that had been the real reason for the return. In secrecy he held 
.’council with Pa and Hiro to canvass the ways by which Pere might 
:lbe kidnaped. 

j Pa suggested: 'Tou fooled the priests with your talk Oro. FooJ 
rthem again.” 

^ ITTo,” Teroro replied. “We were able to fool them abnni Oro be- 
f cause they wanted to belies'e. To mention a forgotten god kss hke 
Pere would arouse their suspicions.” 

: “Could we steal it?” Hiro proposed. 

j "'Who kno^vs where it is?” Teroro countered. They diVns'cd other 
I possibilities and agreed upon only one thing: to return to H.n-.iiki-of- 
: th'e-North without Pere would be insane, for since she h ul wnmed 

wt time she 


J them once with such a distastrous wall of fire, the n 
) would obliterate theni altogether. It was then tlmt i’‘" 

' “I shall talk with Marama. She is a very wise ivoni.m 
i And it was Marama who devised the plan. ■' 

; you have come back for me,” she pointed out, ■ " 

1 my ancestors were priests, \^Tien the women for r::f ' . ' 

I gathered, two of us will go to the High Priest 
f want to take one of the ancient Bora Bora fo.i^ « • ' - 
• -‘Will he allovv it?” Teroro asked suspirio:^''. 

1 “He is a priest of Oro,” Marama pointer- A' . : 

' Bora Boran, and he will understand oar T-e a - 
I , It worked exactly as she planned, f";," “ 

f delivering the feather-draped red rod: or r-.w. . ’'io . 

i not bring himself to place such fnwnvr - 

f insisting upon transferring the ged-kss '•■■•v- " .e.-'-' 

; the latter -at last had the sovl ci Te'C -i 
; passionate soul of the fire 
I wanted to shout in triumph, h't 
I only a woman’s god, a whies oi' • ■ - 
f thought the same. 

i The men were fattened s-w S O -- -'- ■ ' '- 
J; were selected and put or -s''-’'-'-'-''- - - ' s- ; 
i voyage. King Tamafccs a'O' '-' • - ^ ' - -sr 
> agreed that since fho-T -obj ■'-s -j;- 

heir of greatest sand^:- -- -.-.-a.T- 


proposed: 

knows that, 
' recall that' 
.•V have heea 
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sea; he required them to tahe the cautioES route to Nii];u Ijjv, ' 
in aH prudence the}’ replenhhed their stores, so tliat In th^ v'"' - 
breaking doldrums they had" adequate food and svater, especi^q,?^^- 
the children, v/ho suffered intensely in the heat,' for try’ as Vt'? 
might, they could not make their stomachs into tight hard knoh^ 
They v/ere hungry and they’ said so. 

At last Sie stan of the Little Eyes v/ere O’/erhead, and the canoe 
turned joyously v/estward before the vn'nd. Nosv Teroro conducted 
daily lessons for every man and boy aboard the canoe: ‘You loiov/ 
the island lies ahead.- What signaE v/ill prove the fact?” .And every 
male above the age of six became a navigator, and Marama, taking 
the -place' of . old red-eyed Teura, became the seer, collecting omens; 
and one day a boy’ spotted a blad: fork-tailed bird attacking a gannet, 
v/ho had caught a fish; and Teroro shov/ed all how to read the wave 
echoes as they bounced back from unseen Havafla; but the most 
solemn moment came v/hen Marama, reading her clouds, saw fire 
upon them, and she knev/ that the goddess Fere had lighted a. 
beacon for her voyageis, and it was to Qiis chad of fire that Teroro 
directed HE canoe. 

As the craft neared shore Teroro faced one last odious job, but be 
discharged it. Moving among the men and women he told each: 

• “The children are no longer yours. They must be shared with those 
on shore, and each child shall have many mothen.” 

Immediately a wailing set up, for on the long voyage men and 
v/omen in the canoe had grpvm inordinately attached to tbs children, 
and the wild young things had found motbeis and fathers whom they 
Hired. 'Tie is more than my son!” a woman cried, holding to her 
breast a nine-year-old boy with a broken tooth. 

“No,” Teroro said firmly. “If it had not been for the women on 
shore, pleading for children, I would not have thought to faring any. 
They’ must have their share. It E only just” 

So when the canoe landed, there v/as a moment of intense'anguish 
as the women from shore, too long without the sound of children, 
hurried down and saw the hoys standing awkv/ardly by the mast and 
the little girE holding onto men’s hands. The women on shore co’jld 
not see the new pigs or the promising breadfruit or the bananas. AH, 

: they could see v/ere the children, and when tie first child stepped 
ashore, a woman ran' frenziedly to him with food, but the child drew 
hack. 

It was in this manner that Teroro, hearing in his hands the rock 
of Fere, stepped ashore to become the compassionate and judidous 
priest of Havaiki, with hE gentle mfe Marama as associate and seer, 

? and with the volcano goddess as hE special mentor. The pigs and 
. the breadfruit and the children increased. Marama’s flov/c-n burst into 
j brilliance. And the Eland prospered. 



FROM THE FARM OF BlTTEimESS 

Feza in Geneva and by Jonathan Edwards in Boston. We a ^ 
believe in painting our bams in worldly displays of wealth n '■ 
painting our daughters to parade their concupiscence.- We kv? •• 
money and apply it to the betterment of our minds and the salvatio’^ 
of our souls. When my son Abner graduates a minister from Yale 
he will glorify God by preaching the same message and esiibiting 
the same example. How did he get from this farm to ivinity school? 
Because this family practices fmgality and avoids worldly exhibit.” 

In his senior year at Yale, emaciated Abner Hale whose parents did 
not allow hiih enough money to live on, experienced a spiritual en- 
lightenment which changed his life, impelling him to unanticipated 
deeds and imperishable commitments. It was not what the early nine- 
teenth century called "conversion,” for Abner had undergone this 
phenomenon at eleven, while walking at dusk from the far fields to 
the milking shed. It was a wintry Marlboro night, and as he walked 
through the crackling stubble, frost on his breath, he heard a voice 
cry distinctly, “Abner Hale, are you saved?” He knew he was not, but 
when he replied, "No,” the voice kejit repeating the inquiry, and 
finally a light filled the meadow and a great shaking possessed him,' 
and he 'stood in the fields transfixed, so that when his father came 
for him he burst into wild tears and begged: “Father, what must I 
do to be saved?” In Marlboro his conversion was held to be a minor 
miracle, and from that eleventh year his pious father had scrimped 
and borrowed and saved to send the predestined boy to dhanity- 
school. 

Wliat thin-faced Abner experienced at Yale was far different from 
conversion; it was spiritual illumination on. a specific point and it 
■ arrived through a most unlikely person. A group of his worldly class- 
mates, including his roommate,' the young medical student John 
. Whipple, who had once smoked and drunk, came by his room as 
he was writing; a long report on "Church Discipline in the City of ■ 
Geneva as Practiced by Theodore Beza.” 

"Come along to hear Keoki Rinakoal" his rowdy ■ classmates 
-shouted. ■ 

"Fm .working,” Abner replied, and closed his door more tightly 
against teniptation. He had come to the part of his paper' in which . 
‘ Beza had begun to apply the teachings of Calvin to the general civil 
life of Geneva,' and the manner in which this was done faseinated the 
young divinity student, for he wrote with some fervor: "Beza con- 
stantly faced the problem which all who govern must face: ‘Do I 
govern for the welfare of man or for the glory of God?’ Beza found ' 

[ it eas}' to give his answer, and although certain harshnesses which die 
. whrld condemned .did unavoidably occur in Geneva, so did the King- 
^ dom of God on earth, and for once in the long history of civiliza- 
tion, an entire city lived according to the precepts of our Divine 
\ Father.” .' . - 

i ” Tliere was a rattling at his door and wiry John Whipple 

I head in and called, “We’re saving a seat for you, Abner.'Seei 

y. one wants to hear Keoki Kanakoa.” • • • 



FROM THE FARM OF BITTERNESS 

how, after landing from a whaling ship in Boston, he ha^ ^ ^ 

gain entrance to Harvard but had been laughed at, and htjw i ■'* 
walked to Yale College, and had met President Day in 
and had said to him, “I come seek Jesus.” And the head of^Y^'^ 
had replied, “If you cannot find Him here, this college should 
dissolved.” - 

Keoki Kanakoa spoke for two hours. Sometimes his voice fell awav 
to a whisper as he spoke of the evil darkness in which his beloved 
islands of Owhyhee festered. Again it rose like a thundering sea when 
he told the young men of Yale what they could do for Christ if 
they would only come to Owhyhee and circulate the word of God. 
But what had captured earlier audiences throughout New England," 
and what now completely absorbed the men of Yale, so that no one 
stirred even at the end of two hours, was Keoki’s impassioned story 
of what it was like to live in Owhyhee without Christ. “When I 
was a boy,” he began softly, in the fine English he had mastered in 
various church schools, “we svorshiped dreadful gods like Ku, the 
god of battle. Ku demanded endless human sacrifices, and how did 
the priests find victims? Before a sacred day my father, the Governor 
of Maui, would tell his assistants, ‘We require a man.’ Before a 
battle he would announce, 'We require eight men,’ and his assistants 
wcnii'd then gather and say, ‘Lei’s tike Kakai. ! am aitgij hivn,^ 
or perhaps, ‘Now would be a good time to get nd of that one and 
take his lands.’ And at night two conspirators would creep secretly 
from behind while a third would walk up boldly and say, ‘Greetings, 
Kakai, how was the fishing?’ and before he could reply . . .” ’ 

At this point giant KeoH had been coached bv his missioiiaiy pre- 
ceptors to pause dramatically, wait, then hold aloft m his erjormous 
hands a lethal length of coconut-fiber rope. "" hile my fatJjgj-’j 
agent smiled at the victim, one conspirator crept up and pinioned his 
arms. ’The other slipped this rope around his nc\ k . . . Jjjjg „ 
And slowly he twisted his two great bands together, compressing the 
rope into a tight knot. Making a strangling nmn' in his throat, re 
allowed his big head to fall on his chest- .After .1 pause, wliiJe ii' 
enormous frame seemed to burst from its ill-btt ug .American Se.* -V 
slowly raised his head and disclosed a face m.i'v.d in pihv “Be :? 
not know Jesus,” he said softly, as if his vc\c wtre conrirri'.”' 
a sepulcher. 
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ever smile?” the question would have astonished young At ’ '■ ‘ 
one he had not yet considered, but upon careful reflection he”'^' ■ 

have answered, "He is compassionate, hut He never smfles.”''^'"'^^ •' 

When tlie prayer was ended John Whipple ashed, “Are you cor,, 
ing with me?" 

“Yes, but shouldn’t we wait till morning to speak wth President 
Dav?” 

“ ‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every aea- , 
ture,’ ” the young doctor quoted, and Hale, acknowledging the apt- 
ness of this admonition, dressed. 

It was four-thirty when they knocked at President Day’s door, and 
with no visible surprise he admitted them to his study, where he sat 
in coat and muffler hiding his nightgown. “I surmise that the Lord 
has spoken to you,” he began gently. 

“We are offering ourselves for Owhyhee,” John Whipple explained. 

“Have you considered this grave step?” Day asked. 

“We have often discussed how we should spend our lives in God,” 
Abner began, but he was taken by a fit of weeping, and his pale 
young features became red and his nose runny. President Day passed 
him a handkerchief. 

“Some time ago we decided to dedicate our lives to God,” \\Tiipple 
said forcefully. “I stopped smoking. Abner wanted to go to Africa 
to rescue souls, but I thought I would work among the poor in New 
York. TTonight we realized where it was that sye really wonted to go.” 

‘"I^is is not then the decision of the moment?’’ President Day 
pressed. 

“Oh, no!” Abner assured him, sniffing. “My decision goes back 
to Reverend 'Thom’s sermon on Africa three years ago.” 

“And you, Mr. Whipple? I thought you wanted to be a doctor, 
not a missionary.” 

“I vacillated for a long time between cedrmie and semin^; 
President Day. I chose the former because ! tnrnght I could serfs 
God in two capacities.” 

The president studied his two able students and asked, “Have jm 
prayed on this grave problem?” 

“We have,” Abner replied. 

“And what message did you iecd\-£~ 

“That we should go to Owhyhee.” 

“Good,” Day said with finality. ‘Tcnik: I was insrired tr 
self. But my work remains here.” 

- “What sliall ive do now?” Ilffinnde asked, as snrinr nrcn annc' 
over the campus. ** * 

“Return to your rooms, say nothing in anmne. and 
meet with the committee of tie Amednan 3narn nf Gnonni" 
for Foreign Missions.” ' - 

“Will they be here so soon?” Abner gamed 

“Yes. They have found that thm srs cfie 
Kanakoa spe^s.” But noh'dus the i'ry in tine 
warned, “Reverend Thom, the leaner cf nne 
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Fessed. “But I Uked medicine and I concluded . that as a d 
could serve God in two capacities.” . I' 

“That’s an hon«t answer, Mr. ’V^ipple. Return to your stud' 
and you Mil receive a letter from us within the week.” • 

"W^en John Whipple left the interview he was in a state of such 
exaltation that he neither looked at his roommate nor spoke to him 
In fact, it was the most completely sublime moment in hfe life up 
to then and the one in which he felt closest to God. He had com- 
mitted himself totally to God’s work and he was certain that no 
power on earth could ever divert him from that commitment. With- 
out speab'ng, he told his roommate that he had been accepted. 

Abner Hale had an entirely difiFerent experience with the com- 
mittee, for when he appeared with his ill-fitting suit, his stringy 
blond hair pasted down, his sallow face flushed and his pinched 
shoulders bending forward too eagerly, one of the more worldly of 
the ministers asked himself, “Oh Lord, why dost . 'Thou choose for 
Thy work such mangy men?” 

“Are you converted?” Reverend Thom asked impab'entlr*. 

“Yes,” Abner said, but his explanation grew long-winded and 
turgid. He spent a good deal of time explaining just where the 
meadow was and how it lay in relation to the milking shed. But there 
was no doubt that he personally knew God. 

“Why do you wish to serve as a missionary?” Reversed Thom 
asked. 

“Because ever since my conversion I have been dsrem r-e d to ser;-5 
the Lord,” Abner afiBrmed hastily, too eager to cou'-mre. and it vrss 
apparent to the other members of the committee thu: me Toung rrw- 
was making a bad impression on Thom, who wc- ^ biesuse 
he had done work in Africa and knew the problem;- rsoed bv mbmou- 
aries. After a previous meeting with would-be m'— ^ izcza Wi- 
liams College he had told his committeemeu. "Tre — e cf mr- -t;; 
must avoid is the unbalanced young gentlem— v--; z so csrtmr -.m 
his personal relationship with God that be rermm m accept hi? ~r:- 
ordinate role in the mission commum'ty at mwa b T-5 Vss: 
excitable men out now, we will save tbe — much - 

money and confusion later.” It was £ppa.±m dear be -wc? ~; 
do some- weeding, for he interruptec’jmme: ; £ow 
pointed out: “I asked you why you -- — t- V- 

sionary. You haven’t explained.’’ 

“I always wanted to serve God.” ^ repstsb, "br. ■■ bbbb 

know that I was called to the ibe rrb' ' — 

14 , 1818 .” 

“What happened then?” Reremf .mm musd 

'Tou spoke on Africa, at tbe buumsummsd Ibur' 

Massachusetts. I date my true rm 
Thom dropped his head sud ^ 
to ask next. 

“What particularly did 
the worldly minister iurmud m 
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"No, sir. I told you that I had learned to sew and cooh » ■ . 

Reverend Thorn pressed his inquiry, "Do you perchance C / ' 
ome dedicated young female, someone who has experienced 
version, who has thought of going ...” on... ■■ 

“No, sir. I know no females.” 

Reverend Thom appeared to sigh with relief and indicated that 
le had no further questions, but after the committee had advised 
\bner to wait at Yale for a week, pending their decision on his case, 
heir leader made a slight correction: “It may take us longer than a ’ 
veek to discover our minds in your case, Mr, Hale; Don’t become 
mpatient.” And after the young man had returned to' his room,, 
somewhat dazed by the complexity of the questions he had been 
isked, he found worse confusion, for his roommate reported how 
relatively simple his examination had been. 

"They asked me a few questions about my faith,” John Whipple 
recounted, "and then told me to get married as soon as the letter 
irrived next week.” 

“Whom will you marry?” Abner asked. 

“My cousin, of course.” 

“But you’ve never spoken to herl” 

“I will. Whom will you marry?” 

"The committee treated me much differently,” Abner confessed. 

"I really don’t know what was in their minds.” 

A knock came at the door, and when Whipple answered it, tower- 
ing Reverend 'Thom, his Adam’s apple dancing, said, “Will you please 
excuse us, Mr. Whipple?” 

"Please sit down, sir,” Abner stammered. 

"I shall only be a moment,” the gaunt reverend replied, and then 
with the directness for which he was noted, asked, “I wish to verify 
my report. I understand that if the Board nominates you for Hawaii, 
you know of no young female whom you could invite ...” ■ 

Abner was appalled at the idea that his careful life’s plan should 
be frustrated in the bud because he knew no girls, so he said quickly, 
“Reverend Thom, if that’s all that’s going to keep me . . . Reverend, 

I know I could.ask my father , . . He’s a very strong judge of charac- 
ter, sir, and if he picked a girl , . .” 

"Mr, Hale, please. I didn’t say that you would be forbidden to go. 

I didn’t even say that you could go in the first place. I merely asked 
you, ‘If we select you, do you know some appropriate female whom 
you could marry . . . well, rather promptly?’ And lou said- no. All 
right.” 

"Buti Reverend Thom, if you would give me only two wedcs^” 
Abner pleaded, near tears, "I know my father . . " 

“I am much impressed with your piety, Mr. Hale,” the older 
beganj on an entirely new tack. 

“Then there’s a chance?” 

“What I ivanted to speak to you about, Abner,” s 
stem man in as kindly a manner as he could command, 
that my sister in Walpole happens to have a dauahte 
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I have a niece who has got .to get married one of these daw ^ - 
raayhe if I can talk to her before she sees you, -possibly I can'- Mi- 
her into manying you. That, young man, is what requires two weeV^'^S^ ' 
Instead, with the self-control he had acquired in Africa, the sagacS' * " ' 
minister recovered quickly and offered what he considered a latbT 
clever explanation: “You see, Mr. Hale, Dr, Whipple will be going 
to Owhyhee as missionary doctor. If we accept you, and if you can 
find a bride, you will be going as an ordained minister. That’s why 
your case requires more careful investigation.” The answer was so' 
reasonable that Abner accepted it at once, and when John Whipple 
received his letter of acceptance and immediately dispatched both an ' 
acknowledgment to the Board in Boston and a proposal of marriage 
to his cousin in Hartford, Abner smugly smiled at his roommate’s 
excitement, repeating over and over to himself the reassuring thought: 
“Anyone can be a missionary doctor. But to be a fully ordained min- 
ister requires careful investigation.” But whenever he indulged in this 
vanity he invariably recalled his Biblical antidote and he recited this; 
too: "Every one that is proud in heart is an abomination, to the 
Lord,” after which he recalled the powerful word from Job: “Behold 
every one that is proud, and abase him. Look on every one.' that is'" 
proud, and bring him low.” Thus his txvo natures TOrred. , 


R everend thorn, as soon as his interrogations at Yale College 
were completed, hurried back to Boston and caught the stage 
running out to Marlboro, Massachusetts, to make inquiries as to 
the character and prospects of Abner Hale. Even as the coach 
neared Marlboro, he felt his old distaste for the village returning. 
The smug white bams in the smug spring landscape bespoke genera- 
tions of thrifty, cautious people, proud of their posse.<s;oiis and deaf 
to the teachings of the Lord. His earlier impressions were fortified 
when he found the townspeople as smug as the outhing bams. 

The school principal reported, airily: “Abner Hale! yesl There 
are so many Hale children it’s rather difficult to keep them separated 
in one’s mind. Abner, stringy hair, no good in g-ames. worse in mgrb , 
but rather gifted in the verbal processes that mark the cultivated 
mind. An austere young man who never pa,-ed his nails. Had sorc' 
teeth, though.” 

“Was he pious?” 'Thorn pressed. 

“To a fault,” the airy schoolteacher rephed. Then, sensmg dh.~ 
this could be construed by his s-isitor to be a slur against -nie.-". he 
quickly added, “By that I mean he was ~.ciined tow^ nrini-dp^ 
which I hold to be a fault, for does not the Bfole connsii ret; - — ~ . 
flies cause the ointment of the apotieesrr to send fiorrh rTair- — 
savor: so doth a little folly him tnzt in rEuHtsHDn mr Tnc-*'- 

honor'?" And he held his hands np ana smfied r 

“Would he make a good missionan-r" Tncm a 
for he had been unable to fa3~ the Biblical 
“Ah, yesl” the teacher died. ‘To plunge into 


HAWAn 

,K.d Word to the heathen Yes, I think Abna Hale . . . 
the ripht hov 7 He ^vas Gideon Hales oldest? Bad com- 
: ' really an unlovely child? Yes, that’s the one Oh,^_yesI 
. „uke a fine missionary. Likes odd places and bang alone. 

, local minister %vas no better, and Reverend Thom schooled 
tl e hard fields of Africa, could quickly spot ivhcte Abner had 
rn ween Tlie doddering old man wheezed: Little Abner 
laleH temSer the year he found the Lord. It was in his father's 
ipadow and he stood transfixed . . 

"Would he make a good missionary?” Thom interrupted. 
“Missionaryl" the old man snapped. '•Why should he leave Marl- 
loro? Why not come back here and take my place, where he could 
io some good? Somebody ought to send some missionaries to Marl- 
30X0. Atheism, Deism, Unitananisin, Qu.ikerism. Pretty soon there 
won’t be a decent follower of John CaKin in all New England. If 
you want my opinion, young m.in. and I can see bv \onr red face 
that you don’t, you oughtn’t to be toniing here sedueing our young 
men to go to Ceylon and Brazil and such places i.et 'em stay here ■ 
and do some missionary ssoik Bnt 1 hacen't .in.MereJ coin question, 
Abner Hale'd make a wonderfn! in.' 'I'uan He's gentle \et obstinate 
in the right He’s hard wmlii.'’ cci ]HHt ' in hi- love of nature. He’s 
pious and he respects ho lie's much t"i) good to be Sent 

to Ct\lon ” 


On the eiii-tc ccal.t to the 1 l.ih Rccerend Thorn just about 

dceielc'i to gv (_ up his t-l 'i| ,,f hrst convincing the Board 

111 rt Ihti ought to tdt. .M.iier .m-: thci , i'iimih mg his niece Jerusha 
th.it -he vl'icmlii do tilt s.iiiie .-Ml lu !.,ij, '.u tar heard about the boy 
corit'.rnitd ho i oininitt^t's Mona I'-U'' that .\bner was a difficult, 
opn.i'ihiic'! 101111? ni.r.i v.ho v,,o iioi.nd t(i cause trouble wherever 
he Acnl ioit tlv.n lijc g.'Uu! lo. -loii.ne c,inie upon the home of 
Ahntr 11 ,!e. .ind in^ mind w i- qukU', ch.ingtd. 

I'ioni tl', mad s him ta ni.jphs It,' along a narrow lane to a wander- 
ing Nen LngLm i tiimhuu--e vci'h barn att, idled. For nearly a hun- 
ched and tift\ years the liinl.hnt's had known no paint and now Stood . 
graiisli brov.n in flic Ncu th’gi.nid sun. uhieh instead of brighten- , 
ing cclijt Could have been a lostlv gtassed-in square sen-'cd instead to ■' 
uikleiscore tl.c bleakness of the buildings. It was, recalled Reverend 
Thorn, the kind of Christian house m which he had been raised, the -y 
archctcpc m which to prodiKC true pictv. He understood Abner bet- 
ter from having seen merdv the harsh outlines of his home. 

Gideon Hale, angular and hard, completed the picture. Wrapping ’ 
ms skinny left leg eonipletclv aiound his right, so that one ankle j 
locked iiitothe other, he put his guest at ease by saying, "If you take ■„ 
Abner fm Owhyhec you aren't getting an unmi.ved blessing, Reveienii' 
lorn. He s not an average boy. He’s not too easy to handle, either.;'! 
e w-as pretty reasonable until he found conversion. Tlien he svas 
certain that it was he and not me that was to interpret God’s wB- 
But he has enormous character. If vou saw his marks in the Mar!-;.' 
loro bcliooi, you d find he started out poor in figures. But have you-,; 
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seen what he accomplished at Yale College? Only the best T ’ 

ways he’s^an indifferent boy. Reverend Thorn, but where tl" 
is concerned he’s a rock. All iny children are.” 

At supper Eliphalet Thom saw the kind of granite from 
Abner had been hewn. The nine little Hales, with no dirt on tl • 
faces and dressed in the cheapest kind of homespun, filed dutif'ill' 
in and sat at a table marked by spotless cleanliness and very liuie 
food. “We will say prayers," iviry, hawk-eyed Gideon announced 
and all heads were bowed. One by one the nine children recited ap- 
propriate verses from the Bible, after which Mrs. Hale, an almost 
dead bundle of bones, mumbled briefly, “God bless this house ” 
which was followed by a five-minute prayer from her husband. These 
preliminaries over. Hale said, “And now svill our guest consent to 
bless us with a word of prayer?” And the scene was so reminiscent 
of his own childhood that Reverend Thom launched into a ten- 
minute blessing in which he recalled the pious highlights of his 
youth in a Christian family. 

After the meager meal Gideon Hale took his entire brood into 
the front room, where a particularly dank smell proved that no fire 
was ever wasted, and he proposed formal evening prayers. His wife 
and daughters led in a spirited version of ‘‘All hail the power of 
Jesus’ name,” after which Gideon and the bo\-s sang a hymn quite 
popular at the time: “Oh, for a closer walk with God.” \^en they 
came to the stirring verse about idols, Reverend Thom joined in 
forcefully, for the words could almost sene as the dominant mobVe 
of his life: 


“The dearest idol I haw 
Whate’er that idol be. 

Help me to tear it t:~ —rone. 
And worship only Thee-’' 


Prayers by Gideon and his oldst^h" 
to the visitor to say a few words -'.rewre Iec 
passionately of the influence a -r—e 

young man, or, as he remembem; irs isrerr md 
into which they grew, upon a rrpr "It • 

this,” he said, “that God pisydh.'sr v;,- £7^= 
work on earth.” And in thefrdbir .r he : 

to sponsoring Abner Hale. f.The crev reec; 
■granted that the young rare nrw. 

was going to be a great ari-v-^ =7 rf i 

"l^en prayers were esfe-d “a: — ^ 

asked Gideon for a sheet -’r ~ v radr t; 

“Will it be a long Jettec" -ioear a_.rd r — ^ — -h- ' 

“A short one,"£&!:d:ur.~a£c T hr-r 
Gideon, therefrae. p-Tieci.' ir-; hfr Te” " 
handed his visitor ore ‘ e 

plained, and as the tsE r±±=ar ~ . 
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less weight of sin under which mankind lives, the nearness ' ^ 
inextinguishable fires to which ninety-nine out of every hundred 
man beings are forever and hopelessly committed, and the jos-i ' 
bitter path of salvation. ^ , 

Within three days Reverend Thom approached one of the most 
gracious villages ever to have developed in America: the tree-lined, 
white-clapboarded, well-gabled village of Walpole, near the Connecti- 
cut River in southwestern New Hampshire. It was a village to gladden 
the heart, for its glistening church steeple could be seen from afar, 
and the rolling hills that sunounded it were prosperous. It was to 
Walpole that Reverend Thom's older sister Abigail had come when 
she had stubbornly insisted upon marrying the young Harvard lawyer, 
Charles Bromley, whose family had lived in Wmpole for several 
generations. 

Reverend Thom had never approved of either the Bromleys or 
their village, for both bespoke good living rather than piety, and he 
rarely approached Walpole without a definite feeling that God must 
one day punish this sybaritic place, a conviction which deepened 
when he neared the Bromley home, a handsome, large, white three- 
storied house with many gables. He could hear, with some dismay, 
his sister playing Enghsh dances on the family organ. The dance 
terminated abraptly and a bright-faced, round-cheeked woman of 
forty rushed to the door, crying, “It’s Eliphaletl” He, avoiding her 
kiss and looking about anxiously, was gratified to see that his niece 
Jerasha was not at home. 

“Yes, she isl” Abigail corrected. “She's upstairs. Brooding. She’s 
doing very poorly, but if you ask me, it’s because she wants to. She 
refuses to get him out of her mind, and just when time is about 'to 
solve the problem, a letter reaches Boston from Canton or California, 
and she goes into a decline again.’’ 

“Have you thought of intercepting the letters?” Eliphalet asked. 

“Charles would never permit that. He insists that any room which 
an individual holds within a house is that individual’s castle. And 
foreign powers, even though they be cormpt, have an inalienable 
right of communicating with that castle.” 

Reverend Thom was about to say he still could not undentand 
why the Lord did not strike Charles Bromley dead, but since he had 
been wondering this for the past twenty-two years, and since the 
Lord stubbornly refused to do anything about it, he left his hack- 
neyed observation unvoiced. What did gall him, however, was the 
fact that the Lord went out of his way to bless Bromley’s various 
occupations. 

“No,” he said stiffly when his sister asked if he would stay \rith 
her. “I shall stop at the inn.” 

“Then why did you come so far?” Abigail asked. 

“Because I have found an opportunity wher^bv vnur 
be saved.” 

“Jerusha?” 
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1 nest Hinghaia V- '' 

1 pair bellcrws “ 

3 stone jugs 
1 pair ancons' 

1 crane and hoobs . . . 

There was also a much shorter letter which said simply: “You 
would be well advised to present yourself in late July at the home of 
Charles and Abigail Bromley in Walpole, New Hampshire, there to 
meet their daughter Jerusha, a Christian girl of twenty-two. It occurs 
to me that you may require some few necessities to make yourself 
additionally presentable for this important meeting, so I enclose here- 
vvith three dollars, which you neal not repay me.” This letter was 
signed: “Eliphalet Thom, of the African Mission.” 


I N THESE YEARS of the early 1820’s, there were many young min- 
isters destined for Hawaii who, absorbed in study, found no time 
to make the acquaintance of marriageable young women and who 
were unexpectedly faced with the positive necessity of getting married 
within the space of a few weeks, for the A.B.C.F.M. resolutely re- 
fused to send any unmarried men to the islands and advised all such 
who wished to labor there for the Lord to inquire of their friends 
to see if a suitable female might be found, and there is no record of 
failure. Of course, some young ministers were rejected by the first 
nominee of their friends, but sooner or later all found wives, “not 
because the young fellers was handsome, but because New England 
turns out so danged many old maids. Our best boys is 31 out to 
sea.” There was much argument as to whether the decision of the 
A.B.C.F.M. to reject unmanied men stemmed from understand- 
ing of what errors men living alone might f31 into; or from specific, 
knowledge of what life in Hawaii was hke, and it seems probable 
that the latter was the case, for many whalers had often returned to 
New Bedford and Nantucket, if they bothered to come home at all, 
with faraway tales of generous maidens, endless supplies of coconuts 
and thatch^ houses in magnificent valleys. In all seaports one could 
hear the sad refrain: 

“I want to go back to Owhyhee, 

Where the sea sings a soulful sc~.c. 

Where the gals is kind and c'l : '. 

And they don’t know right •••■Tons!” 

From listening to such songs the Board ccccinded that, concfti,''-^- 
being what they were, it would be prudent to require er-en- . 
men who lived in a state of grace to take tbeir own converted t 
with them. More potent however nas the conw~*-‘ — 
were the civilizing agents, the visual barbmgers of 
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1 compass 
21 towels 
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3 chambers 
1 lantern 



from the farm of bitterkess ■ •• 

"From whom?” . ' , 

"From Walpole, New Hampshire.”, 

It was now Abner’s turn to blush, and although he did not \ 

to display unseemly interest he nevertheless had to ask, baitings ’ 
“From . . But he could not bring himself , to utter the name ho 
had not yet spoken to anyone. It seemed to. him so improbable that 
he should even know of Jerusha Bromley, let alone be on his vvay to 
propose to her, that he would not profane her name by mentioning 

Esther Hale took her brother’s two hands and assured him, “It is 
from one of the sweetest, most considerate, gentle and. Christian 
young women in all New England. She called me sister and asked 
for my prayers and guidance.” 

“May I see the letter?” Abner asked. 

“Ohl N6I Nol” Esther protested vigorously: "It was sent to me in 
confidence. Jerusha said . . . Isn’t that a sweet name, Abner? It was 
Jotham’s mother’s name in Kings. She said that everything was hap- 
pening so rapidly that she had to confide in a trustworthy friend. 
You would be amazed at the things she asked me.” 

“About what?” Abner asked. 


“About you.” 

“What id you say?” 

“I wrote a letter of eighteen pages, and although it was a secret 
letter between my sister and me . . .” 

'Tour sister?” 


'Tes, Abner. I’m convinced from the manner of her letter that 
she intends marrying you.” Esther smiled at her confused brother and 
added, “So although it was a secret letter, I made a copy of one of 
the eighteen pages.” 

“Why?” 

“Because on that page I listed every single one of your faults, as 
a young woman would assess them, and in sisterly love, Abner, I 
would like to give you that important page.” 

“I would like to have it,” Abner said weakly, and he took the 
finely composed page, with its flowing penmanship, to his. room and 
r^d: “Dearest Jerusha, whom I hope one happy day to have the 
right of calling sister, ftus far I have told you only of my brother’s 
virtues. They are many and I have' not exaggerated them; for as you 
can guess, living in close harmony in the bosom of a large and closely 
bonded famfly provides even the dullest intellect with ample oppor- 
tunity to penetrate even the most secret recesses of another’s mind 
and temperament. Against the day, therefore, when we may meet as 
tme sisters, and desirous of having you judge me as having been com- 
; pletely honest with you in true Christian principle as enjoined by 
our Lord in Ephetians 4:25, ‘Wherefore putting away lying, speak 
• e\Try man truth -with his neighbor: for we are members one of an- 
, other, I must now advise you of the weaknesses of my devout and 
j gratle brother. First, Jerusha, he is not skilled in pretty manners and 
will surely disappomt you if you seek them foremost in a husband. 


HAWAII 


.! I learn to be more gracious I feel sure, and perbaps un- 
p.iuent counsel he might one day become almost avilized, 


>ubt it. He is rude and honest. ^He js thoughtless 


j Hint It. ne is — , — s » .? i_ i. t. j 

uKl from having ^s-atched my mother deal with such a husband 


V. how trsnns it can be at times, but in all of mv life I have not 
, n my fatbS m^alce much change, so I mast cone ude that this is 
.raething which women pnze but which they rarely find. Secon| 
he is thoughtless where women are concerned, for I have lived wth 
him in closest intimacy for nineteen years, and I have shared his 


secrets and he mine, and never in that time has he thought to give 
me a present other than some useful object like a straight-edge or a 
ioumal I am sure he does not know that flowers exist, even though 
our lord saw to it that His temple in Jerusalem was constructed of 
finest materials and sweet woods. In this also he is nuicli like his 
father. Third, he is not a handsome young man and his habit of 
stooping makes him less so. He is not careful of hit clothes, nor of 
his person, although he does w.ish his mouth trcc|i'tnt!) to avoid giv- 
ing offense in that quarter. On anv da\ in Marlbiiro 1 see young men 
who are more hanciscnic thin iru biother, and I suppose that one 
day I shall marry one of dKin. but 1 h.nt not the slighest hope that 
this handsomer nun uil! .h >ve the i'st of f.noi.ihie attributes which 
I have just eiinnRrattd B'.’t I kiiov so.; -.sil] often wi.sh that Abner' 
stood 3 hbl'.' ' tr.ijght'.r, v:e linen a little vhitcr. and had a more 
con!m.in,fjiu' prt-. n.e He will neser hist these graces and if you ■ 

seek tliiiii - ’ '• ;-.-j T7- — 11 .. • 

sistei Jtriisl 


.'iiurib. ■..-•u i.di be gnevousls disappointed. Finally,! 
1 u I m.'-’. bold to call loii this in the most fervent 


hope that son ■,m11 inept nn, brother, tor the spirit of joy I find in 
your letter i- 'int tint .'\bnri '.■ue-’v neceb. I must warn you that he , 
is botii ar.iit ind s uu, md u he ■.'l ic not destined for the ministry 
tnits but hus gr.wity and vanity, spring 
th it GvSel iias sjioken to him personally, j 
tins scp.antcs him from all other men. - 
lit in my brother, and I can now say so 
liie. too. and 1 judge from your letter-' 
find neither in you nor in 
1 base found in God’s presence a 


these uoiild he in hft'.rir.lc 
from the viim • "i -e i le fu 
as indeed He .anU tint 
Tins is .1 ni'ot niiplcisint tr 
because (.Jod h.i- spot-.n to 
that He has some to ■, .i,,, nnd 
the'vanitv th.it mar' ,ui-, brother 


sweetness that 1 nes-i ki.cw before. It makes me gentler with my r 
sisters, more nnderst.u.diiig of mv little brothers. I take mote joy - 
ID feeding the chi-.kcns .md churning the butter. If only Abner could - 
surrender his eanits m the presence of the Lord, he would be a near' 
perfect husband for vcu. ferush.i .\s it is. he is a good man, and-il 
you should elect him I prnv that vou will keep this letter with yor 
and that sou will hnd .as the \e.urs pass that your unseen sister told 


you the truth 

f at Marlboro. It came from Rev- 

fa ther\^'^'f I'",™ you’re at yout 

'vrul'ii'' r'’”' hatk If Jerisha 

ac«p,s sou. 1 11 perform the ceremony.” 

bo for two weeks Abner w'orked in the fields as he had as a boy, 
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ind in fame lie grew bronzed and the sallow sWn under \m 
>ves tightened, so iiat when it came time for him to say taiewfai Vi 
ais large and loving family he was as close to being handwmc 
tvould ever be, but the relaxation from grimness that his sister faslki 
had sought to encourage had not taken place. This was. partly bccawe 
the young minister had a presentiment that this was the very' fast 
time on earth that he would see these eleven people,- this bam, that 
meadow where he had known conversion, this warm fellowship of a 
Christian family. He shook hands with his mother, for he was nei'S 
much of an embracer, and then with his father, who suggested 
cautiously, "Since you're leaving, maybe I ought to hitch up the 

wagon.” _ , .. 

He was obviously relieved when his son replied, “No, Father. Ir s a 
good day. I’ll walk.” 

"I'd like to give you a little money to go anny n-itL Arrer. ' 
his father began, hesitantly, ^ _ 

“That’s not necessary,” Abner replied. “Rei’erend Term 'dzz.~ 
sent me three dollars.” 

“That’s what Esther told me,” Gideon Hale rephed. Trrrrtirf 
out a well-worn hand, he said stiffly, “May the Lora go witr m. 


“May you continue to live in grace,” Abner replied, 

He then said good-bye to Esther and for the first thre realhs: that 
she \vas growing into quite a fine young woman. He had a pmg cf 
regret and thought; “I ought to have known Esther hetter."E rt rr— 
it was too late, and he stood in a welter of confurien v-hen. she irrrei 
him, thus paving the way for each of his other sh^ tr dr me 
same. 


“Good-bye,” he said chokingly. “If we do no: nresr asrr here rr 
earth, we shall surely reassemble at His feet in herrsn. For sr? 
heirs of God and joint heirs of Jesus Chrfat to sr irhshrmce cr- 
corrupted, undefiled and limitless and which fadeth n:t Ivhdr 
this he sternly moved away from his bleak parents anf ther hl-sk 
home with its unpainted boards and nnlo-rely windowr. For the k:t 
time he walked, down the lane, out into the dnsfa- road, and on to 
Marlboro, where the coach picked him up for Nra- Hhmp-.hire-rr'd 
an adventure which he dreaded. 


Arriyed at the Old Colony Inn at Walpole, Abner v/nihcr] and fork 
ftom his papers one that had been written by his sr.kr, Nwneroin 
items were set forth, and numbered, the first thing being: "Vmn 
amyal wash brush yourself thoroughly, and have tlie inc-,V;nge/de- 
Bromley: ‘My dear Mrs. Bromley, May 1 have 
the pleasure of (^hng upon you this afternoon at fliree?' 'J’hf n t-hn 

^ 1 A you in person,” ^ 

male voib^Sr^'^v dispatched when Abner heard n U.riy 
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“No hvins Abner explained precisely. 

“So then he doesn’t have a sister twelvel” Mer^ triurtiphea. '• 
“What Mrs. Bromley was going to say, Abner,” explained Mr. 
Iromley, “was that if you did have a sister twelve, you’d under- 
tand why we sometimes would like to drown this little inip.” 
The idea startled Abner. He had never heard his parents say such 
thing, even in jest. In fact, he had heard more joking in these 
irst few minutes with the Bromleys than he had heard in his entire 
amily life of twenty-one years. “Mercy looks like too^ fine a child 
0 be drowned,” he mumbled in what he took to be '^allantrv, and 
hen he gaped, for coming down the stairs and into the room was 
emsha Bromley, twenty-two years old, slim, dark-eyed, dark-haired, 
)erfect in feature and with gently dancing curls which framed her 
ace, three on each side. She was exquisite in a frail starched dress of 
link and white sprigged muslin, marked by a row of large pearl 
luttons, not flat as one found them in cheaper stores, but beautifully 
ounded on top and iridescent. 'They dropped in an unbroken line 
torn her cameoed throat, over her striking bosom, down to her 
;iny waist and all the way to the hem of her dress,. where three 
spaced bands of white bobbin lace completed the decoration. Abner, 
ooking at her for the first time, choked. “She cannot be the sister 
they thought of for me,” he thought. “She is so very lovely.” 

With firm step she came across the room and offered Abner her 
band, saying in a low gentle voice, “The wisest thing I have done 
in my life was to write to Esther. I feel as if I already know you. 
Reverend Hale.” 

“His name’s Abnerl” Mercy cried, but Jerusha ignored her. 

It was a long, hot, enchanting afternoon from one o’clock to six. 
Abner had never before encountered such wit and relaxed laughter, 
marred only by the fact that upon his dusty arrival at the. inn he 
had drunk enormous quantities of water, so that from four o’clock 
on he needed more than anything else a chance to go to the privy, 
a predicament which had never before faced him and with which he 
was incapable of coping. Finally, Mr. Bromley said openly, “Just oc- 
curred to me, we’ve been keeping this young man talking for five 
hours. I’ll bet he’d like to visit the outhouse.” And he led ■ the 
blushing young minister to the most enjoyable relief he had ever 
experienced. 


At dinner Abner was aware that the entire Bromley family was 
watehing his manners, but nevertheless he felt that he was conducting 
himself fairly well, a fact which gave him some pleasure, for although 
he thought it was stupid to judge a man by his manners, he suddenly 
realized that he wanted this pleasant family to think well of him. 

“We were all watching to see if you took the cherry pits' out 
ot jour mouth with your fingers,” Mercy teased. 

“We learned not to do that at college,” Abner explained. “At 
'P'] them out.” The family laughed so merrily 
tot Abner discovered he had made a joke, which had not been hu 
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slonislied that you would, hother with me, so Ihaye heeu 

hat you must have some powerful call -.to the Lord. It secmca ' ' 

nd reasonable for us to talk about that.” ; • 

Terusha left her chair,, walked to Abner and kneeled on the 
0 that she could look up into his eyes. “Are you saying that yotf 
fraid to propose to me. Reverend Hale?" 

“Yes. You are so much more beautiful than I expected.’ 

. “And you’re thinking, ‘Why isn’t she already married?’ ” . • . . 

“Yes.” - ■ 

“Reverend Hale, don’t he embarrassed. All my family and friends 
isk the same question. The simple truth is, three years ago, before I 
ame to know the Lord, 1 was in love with a Neu' Bedford man 
vho came here on a visit. He was everydbing you aren’t, and im- 
nediately everyone in Walpole decided that he was a perfect 
msband for me. But he went away and in his absence , . 

“You used God as a substitute?” 

“Many think so.” 

“And now you wish to use me as a substitute, too?” 

“I imagine that my mother and sister think so,” Jerusha replied 
juietly. The moment of emotion having passed wthout Abner’s rven 
raving touched her hands, she rose demurely and returned to her 
rwn chair. 

“Yet my sister Esther thought that your letter was sincere," Abner 
reflected. 

“And when she thought so,” Jerusha said wryly, "she did her 
best to convince me to marry you. If Esther were here now . . 

Aloofly, two strange loven, like continents undisco\-ered, sat apart 
with oceans of uncertainty betu'een them, but as the unique day drew 
to an end, Jerusha found that Abner Hale really did believe cn the 
Lord and that in his heart he was tmly afraid to talre a woman ~ 
wife who was not wholly committed to God; whereas .^bner learned 
that it was unimportant whether Jerusha Bromley was in a sdaie rf 
grace or not; what counted was the fact that she was w"~- tn remain 
an old maid forever unless marriage brought her nhe Iimern nmnm 
of which life was capable. 

On these mutual discoveries the first interriew ended, eanenn ar 
the door to the Bromley home Abner asked i — i^'-, ‘d.drv I be :r 
bold as to grasp your hand tenderly befcre 1 zz- ... s-i a nnien rd 
my deep esteem for you?” And when he hmr rrrrhed the x-c" :f 
Jemsha Bromley, spinster of Walpole, da whst ww fw ram m^ m:w 
daring gesture of his young life, a smze cf rmh ac-mr rr-ed" dram 
her finger tips to his that he stcc-d d~ a mamenf iarmh^ Sen 
hurried in confusion across the sleeamn ccmanan am ~ - 


Before eight the next mo w-- jy, 
least all whose members atfeadx td^ 
precise state of the Hale-Broirh 
spying, and now she went h 
lessly, “IVeD, he didn’t reahT 
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improper on a first but he did take her hand in Ws, 
V dpht-thto^Mercy^and her sister Charity called at the inn and 

Miss 


■ sVd their Dokltle brother-in-law that he was about to be spirited 
..a; on a faS Picnto, and he asked impulsively. JIs . . . Miss 
bromley attending?” And Mercy replied, jenisha? Naturally. How 
else is she going to become engaged?" But Abner, foreseeing another 
day spent tar from a prisy, refused to eat any breakfast or drink 
eimet milk or water, so that by the time the picnic baskets were 
opened on a New Hampshire hill, he was famished and ate pro- 
diaiously, after which he and Jemsha went for a walk along a stream, 
arm he asked, “How do you find it possible to leave such a lovely 
place?” And she replied cryptically, “Not all of those who followed 
jesus were peasants. ’ 

He stopped by a bending tree and said, “I could not sleep last 
night, 'Miss Bromley, thinking that I managed badly in our con- 
. versaiion, but then it seemed that I hadn’t managed so poorly after 
all, because as a result of our talking I came to know you and to 
appreciate your qualities. Any fool could see that you were beau- 
tiful, so there was no sense talking about that, but in other cir- 
cumstances we might have s.ud a great deal last night without having 
discovered as much as we did " 

“What we found nut,” Jerusha replied, holding onto a branch, "is 
that we are both stubborn people, but that we both honor the 
Lord.” 

Standing more than six feet from her, he asked, “Would you be 
willing to go to Owlivhee . , on those conditions?" • ■ 

“I would, Reverend M ile " 

He swallowed, scrjtehed at the tree trunk and asked, "Does this ' 
mean we are engaged?” 

“It does not,” die said fitmlv, holding onto her branch and swing- 
ing back and forth provocatively. 

"Why won't you marry me?” he asked in great confusion, 

“Because you hasen't asked me.” she said stubbornly. 

"But 1 s,aid ..." 


“You said. ‘W ould you be w'illing to go to Owhyhee?' and 1 said, 
“Yes. But that certainly didn't mean I’d be willing to go all the 
way around Cape Horn to Owhyhee with a man who wasn’t my. 
husband.” 


Oh, I never intended . . Abner crimsoned in dismay and tried 
to make several different apologies, with no success. Finally, he 
stopped and looked at the slim girl in the silky summer dress, .swing- 
ing on the bough so that she seemed to be dancing, and without 
her teasing him more, he discovered what he should say. He left the , 
Bee tmnk and kneeled in the dust beside the faltering streami.-"Mis! 
l^romley, will you marry me?" he asked. , ■ : 

I wp, she replied, adding nervously, “I was so afraid, Rererend . 
Hale, that you were going to say. Will you marry me and go mtb ; 
me to Owhyhee? That would have spoiled it all." . ] 
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She held down her hands and helped him to his ket, ■■ 

he embraced, but he dusted his hnecs and said m a bwv,\ . 
al iov, “We must-advise your parents. Smiling wryly, she- 
id they went back to the picnic area, but Mr. and Mrs. Biotnv; 
ere sound asleep. Mercy and her sister were not, and could 
hat had happened, so Mercy asked, Are you engaged? 

“Yes,” Jerusha said. 

“Has he kissed you?” 

“Sine^l Kiss herl” the sisters cried, and in the hot sun of a late 
uly day, Abner Hale kissed Jerusha Bromley for the first time. It 
vasn’t much, as kisses go, and the audience was nervously totract- 
ng, but when it ended he amazed himself by grabbing first Chanty 
ind’ kissing her and then Mercy, and crying, “You're the dearest 
listers in the whole worldl” Then he sat down, dazed, and con- 
iessed, “I never kissed a girl before but now I’ve kissed three of 
tlicinl** 

Mercy awakened her parents, screaming, “They’ve done it!” And 
there were more deep greetings, after which Charity produced a 
piece of paper on which she had outlined numerous dates: “We 
can post the banns on Sunday, that’s the fifth, and on Monday 
the twentieth you can get married.” 

Mercy cried, “We’ll turn Dadd/s office into a sewing room and 
the cloth we’ve bought can be made into dresses and sheets . . 

“You’ve bought the cloth?” Abner asked. 

'Tes,” Charity confessed. “Three weeks ago Jerusha decided to 
marry you, after she read Esther’s letter. She told us. We’ll let him 
come to visit just in case his sister’s a wicked little liar.’ But we 
all knew she wasn’t. .Anyway, Daddy must have got fifteen different 
letters about you, and we knew.” 

“Did all of you read all the letters?” Abner asked in embarrassment. 

“Of course!” Mercy cried. “And the part I liked best is where you 
learned to cook and sew and keep house ... in case you became a 
missionary. 1 told Jerusha to marry you quick, because then she’d 
never have to do any work at all.” 

_ But that evening, as the two younger sisters took their new brother- 
in-law-to-be back to the inn so that he could wash up before supper 
Mercy pointed to a large white house and said, “That’s where the 
sailor came to visit. He tos a very handsome man, although I was 
only^nme at the time, so he may have seemed taller than he really 


piS Charily 

trying to make me keep still, Abner but I. 


you are, but not as nice. 

would never have married him. 
Why not?” Abner asked. 


"Tf *-,1- 


much handsomer than 
anyway,” Charity added. 
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erus'ha enteied,; lolin Whipple saw Aem.^and g“Fd . - 


eiuaild Ciivv-iw, — ri , 3 -i: ‘u- 1^ " * 

t the beauty of the young woman who - stood hesitantly m aVs.-,:; v 
loloied coat and a pale blue pobe bonnet that neatly trame^ 

lancing blown curls and flashing eyes. 

"Arnandal” he whispered to his wife. Look at Abner! 

“Is that Abner?” the tiny bride from Hartford asked. “\d 


aid 


“Helio," Abner!” Whipple called softly.^ When the couples met, 

Whipple’said, “This is my wife, Amanda.” 

“iniis is Mrs. Hale,” Abner replied, and they proceeded to meet 
lie oAer nine mission couples, , , n j 

Of the eleven young men convened in the church, all were under 
the age of twenty-eight, and nine were less than twenty-four. One 
had been married for two years, another for almost a year. The 
remaining nine had been married much as Abner and Jerusha. 
Friends had dispatched hastily written word pictures of unmarried 
girls of known piety, and weddings had been abruptly arranged, 
usually on the first meeting between the young people. Of these 
nine hurried marriages, only John Whipple and his tiny cousin 
Amanda had known each other for more than four da)^ before 
banns were announced. Of the remaining eight couples, six, when 
it came time to sail, had not yet relaxed suffidenfly for husband and 
wife to call each other by their first names, and that included 
Reverend and Mrs. Hale. 

Few pilgrims have ever set forth upon great adventure with clearer 
directions than those promulgated by the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions in the little brick church. Tall, 
godlike Eliphalel Thom, drawing upon bis hard years in Africa, said 
bluntly, “Brothers, you are about to immerse yourselves in one of 
the most difficult of all ventures, mission work in a pagan land. 
You are severely admonished to abide by these rules. First, all prop- 
erty is to be held in common. You are a family, and as a family 
you will receive from us here in Boston regular supplies which belong 
to no man or woman, but to the family in general. If you who -are 
farmers raise fruit and sell the surplus, the proceeds belong to the 
family. If you who are good seamstresses sew clothing and sell it to the 
^ilors in Owhyhee, the returns belong to the family. You are a family 
in Christ, and it is as a family that you own your houses, your lands 
your schools and your churches. ’ 

“SKond, you are abjured from interfering in the government of the 
islands, for you must constantly repeat to yourselves the injunction 
of our Lord as found m Matthew; ‘And they brought unto him a 

Wose is this image and super- 

SCnotJOn? Thev sav nnfn Titm m .. a ^ 



.tWngs that are God VYouVspe«y«^ 

Frticipafang m government. You are sent not to LeS but 


hawah 


\v 


nnccm How lie leams to know Christ and the alphabet' is 
■ncem for lemember that until he leams to read, he cannot 
the Bible and God’s, redeeming word. Therefore to ^eed 
crthy end we ™ eending_»nU. w. ^ee 


,.l you are to put into the language of Owhyhee th^e Holy.Bible and 
other learning as the Owhyheeans are capable of mastenng. 


Phwidefternlrith^ written language, and they wffl glorify the Lord. 

“Third there is an inborn inclination on the part of all ivew 
England men to trade, and I suspect from the natural abilities which 
I have found among you as I have studied your careers, that many 
of you would do conspicuously well in business, but you have been 
called to serve the Lord, and it is to this business that you must 
attend. You svill receive no salary, and you are expected to earn none. 
Your sole job is to serv-e the Lord, and if you do this with all your 
ability, you will have no vain and idle time for business pursuits. . 

“Finally, you are to lift up the heathen step by step until he 
stands with you. Within the passage of years the schools you build 
must be taught by him, and before you leave the scene, the pulpits 
you erect and from which you deliver the word of God must be 
'filled by him. You are setting forth to save immortal souls- for the 
harvest of God.” 

After Reverend Thom had taken up questions concerning medical 
practices to be followed, an elderly, white-haired minister who had 
worked in many parts of America and in Ceylon spoke brieEy. 
^ “Brothers in God,” he said simply, “you are not entering upon a 
limited mission. You are to aim at nothing less than the complete 
regeneration and salvation of a society. If children now die| they 
are to be saved. If minds are now ignorant, they are to be enlight- 
ened. If idols flourish, they are to be supplanted by the word of 
Jesus. And if a road is mired and useless, it is to be paved and made 
straight. If there is among you any man or woman with a hundred 
capacities, he will find in Owhyhee full outlet for all of them. 
Spend yourselves in Christ so that in later years it may be said of 
you, ‘They came to a nation in darkness; they left it in light.'" 


O N THE LAST DAv of August the missioH family was introduced 
to the ship on which they would live durirjg the si,x months 
required for the slow passage to Hawaii. Res'erend Thom led them 
from the brick church, where they had engaged in morning prayers, 
onto the dock where a large three-masted ship lay anchored while 
. whale oil was being unloaded. 

That s a substantial ship,” Jerusha observed to some of the other 
. women. “A person shouldn’t get too seasick on that," she added 
hopefully. 

“That’s not the mission ship," Reverend Tliom conected. ‘Tours 
lies ahead.” , • 

Oh, no! one of the women gasped as she saw tire squat-and 
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cgly litfle -brig Thetis. It loohcd scarcely large eae-ri V.-. , . 

^°‘‘Are v,-e safling in that?” Abner ashed shahenly oljohtv 
“It says Thetis” Whipple replied dourly. 

The brig was almost the smallest ta-o-master that could succra->,:;, ■ . 
round Cape Horn at the farthest tip of South America It se.-feC, 
nine feet long, twenty-four feet wde, and drew only a dozen ita 
when loaded. Jerusha, upon inspecting it inore closely from the 
quay, confided to Amanda mipple, “It looks as if it might sink 
if twenh'-two missionaries step aboard.” _ 

‘Tou’re free to inspect the Thetis " a rough voice called, and tor 
the first time they met Captain Retire Janders, a rugged fort) -year- 
old master with a circle of sandy beard that framed his clean-shaven 
face from one ear, down the jaw line, under the chin and up to 
the other ear, malring him look Idm a ruddy-faced boy peering 


el 


through a hedge. 

As Reverend Thom led his family aboard he introduced each 
couple formally to Captain Janders. “The captain has been instructed 
to look after you on this long and tedious voyage,” Thom e.xplained. 
“But his first job is to mn his ship.” 

“Thank you, Res'erend,” Captain Janders growled. “Sometimes 
folks don’t understand that a brig at sea ain’t like a farm in Massachu- 
setts.” He led the missionaries forward to where a hatch stood open, 
and deep in the bowels of the brig they could see their boxes and 
books and barrels. “It’s impossible, absolutely and forever impossible 
for anybody to touch anything that’s down in that hold before we 
get to Hawwii. So don’t ask. You live writh what you can store in 
your stateroom.” 


“Excuse me. Captain,” young WTiipple interrupted. ‘Tou pro- 
nounce the name of. the islands Hawaii. We’ve been calling them 
Owhyhee. What is their accurate name?” 

Captain Janders stopped, stared at WTiipple and growled, “I like 
a man who wants to know facts. The name is Hawaii. Huh-r-a-eee. 
Accent on second syllable.” 

Have you been to Hawaii?” Whipple asked, carefully accenting 
the name as it should be. ^ 


‘You leam well, young man,” Captain Janders grunted “I’ve 
sure been to Hawaii.” i b 

“What’s -it like?” 

The captain thought a long time and said, "It could use a few 
mis.ronarie5. Now this hatchway aft is where you come up and 
dov/n from your quarters, ’ and he led the twenty-two down a^ dark 

bSF rolls 11’^°'" m thought: “If- the 
bort rolls 1 11 never be able to manage this.” 
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the form of a half-drde, through the middle , of which 
, bng's mainmast. “Our public living area,” Captain Janders 
ned “It’s a mite dark at present but when a stout storm comes 
^ and rips away out sails, we’ll take that extra suit from in front 
; fhe portholes, and things’ll be a bit lighter.” - ^ 

The missionaries Stared numbly at the minute quarters and Jerusna 
Nhoueht: “How can twenty-two people live and eat here' for six 
nonths?” But the real astonishment came when Captain Janders 
ncked aside one of the canvas curtains that led from the public 
marters into a sleeping area. , , 

‘■'This is one of the staterooms,” Janders announced, and the 
missionaries crowded their heads into the doorway to see a cuhicle, 
built for dwarfs. Its Boor space was exactly five feet ten inches long 
by five feet one inch wide. It had no windows and no possible 
ventilation. The wall facing the canvas was formed by the brig’s port 
side and contained two boxed-in bunks, each twenty-seven inches 
wide, one stop the other. One of the side walls contained two similar 
boxed-in bunks. 

“Does this mean . . ." Amanda Wliipple stammered. 

"Mean what, ma’am?” Captain Janders asked. 

“That two couples share each stateroom?” Amanda blushed. 
“No, ma'am. It means that four couples fit in here. One, couple 
to one bunk.”' 

Ahner was stunned, but Jerusha, faced with a problem, moved im- 
mediately toward the Wliipples, seeking them as stateroom part- 
ners only to find that little Amanda was already telling the captain, 
-“The Hales and the 'Whipples will take this room, plus any other 
two couples you wish to give us.” 

. “You and you,” the captain said, arbitrarily indicating the Hew- 
letts and the Quigleys, 

• Tlie others moved on to receive their assignments while the first 
four couples, knocking elbows as they stood, started making decisions 
which would organize their lives for the next six months, '“I don’t 
mind an upper bunk," Jerusha said gallantly. "Do you. Reverend 

Xi3lCi 


“We’ll take an upper,” Abner agreed. 

Immanuel Quigley, a small, agreeable man, said at once, 

■'■and I wiii take an upper." , 

■ ■ ’Bractical Amanda suggested; “On the first day of each- month 
those on top come down below. What’s more important, the bunks 
-alrag this wall seem longer than these. John, climb in.” And when 

9“*^' he found that whereas Amanda, was 
1 bunks running along the wall of the ship ■were nine 
inches longer than the others, both were too short. 

‘Viii shortest bunks,” Amanda announced, 

■ ^ ‘he first of each month. Agreed?’’, 

,!!!! ®ght missionanes formed their first compact, but long 

nnrl- tVio ‘hh one that Abner was about to suggest would 

missionanes. Looking at the seven distressed faces in the 
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ittle room he said, “Our quarters, are not large and there ■ 
Tiany inconveniences, especially since font among us are lema 
let us remember that we are indeed a family in Chnst Ut u 
call each other by true family names. I am Brother Hale an 

tny wife, Sister Hale." , 

“I am Sister Amanda,” the saucy little girl from Hartford ; 
corrected, “and this is my husband. Brother John.” ^ 
“Since we are only now met,” Abner countered sobern 
the more formal appellation to be the more correct” Tae 
and Quigleys agreed, so Amanda bowed courteously. 
“How’s it look?” Captain Janders called, sbo\-ing his hea: 


the canvas opening. 

“Small,” Amanda replied. 

“Let me give one bit of adwee, young fellow,” Jsnd^ 
dressing Whipple. “Stow everything you possibly can ligh 
Don't worry about having space to stand. Pile it bunk-h5£ 
it's going to take us six months to get out there, and 
surprised how grateful you’ll be to have things.” 

“Will we gel seasick?” Jerusha asked querulcmsiy. 
“Ma'am, two hours after we depart Boston we h;tj_r 
Then we hit the Gulf Stream, which is very rou^ 
the waters off the coast of Africa, which are rougher ridlL F 
test our brig against Cape Horn, and that’s t£s rocker: 
the world. Ma’am, what do you weigh now?” 

“About a hundred and fifteen pounds,” Jerusha rerlhi : 
“Ma'am, you’ll be so seasick in your b'Kle siafera*": th 
time we round Cape Horn, you’ll be lucky if yru 
There was a moment of apprehensive silenas. arc .Arnua 
slight rocb'ng of the ship, was afraid that he ~ swhs 
sooner than the rest, but the captain slapu-ed hhr au ha-e” 
said reassuringly, “But after we round tlse' H~ ~ ha 
and it’s like a lake in summer. Then you’ll ear and ~~ hr 
“How long before we get to the PaciSr?” ' —sf ~ 
“About a hundred and fifteen days,” fau-dru: aaruhsh ' 
added, “I’ll send a boy in here with a surswdrr-er, Ciar " 
to the deck. You don’t want ’em slrshhua arcuu ~ a her:— 
When the missionaries saw the bar — 


they were both amused and delissieh Err h* -x 
bend over. “It’s Keold Kanakoal” [rhu 
hearty greetings as the massr/e ErrTxhr 
Board is sending me home to h^u Crrffhau£^ — . 
ing for Captain Janders onlv cehure I Iuf.= 

When the tiny cabin was EualT:::^.^ r , 

was no place to sit; there was curf -hd;, 

the other, and four bunks s.o ^ A 

missionary couple were oulr efahfei hu.-*^ 

the next pair. ' ' — ; 
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“Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love; 

The fellowship of Jcindred minds 
Is like to that above.” 

All went well in the first verse, and also in the second, but \^en 
sineers came to the succeeding thoughts, one after another began to 
choke, and at the end all the women in the audience were weepmg; 

“We share our mutual woes; 

Our mutual burdens bear; 

And often for each other flows 
The sympathizing tear.” 


I 

,t 

j 

;! 




Reverend Thom, his voice strong and clear to the end, thought me- 
fully, "Woinen ought not he permitted to attend leave-takings," for 
in the general sobbing that now overtook the congregation he wit- 
nessed the collapse of his plans for an orderly departure. Instead of 
triumphant testimony, the morning had become a sentimental 
shambles, the victory of common human love over black-coated 
respectability. 

Nes’ertheless, and not by plan, the morning did end on a note of 
high religious emotion, for Jerusha Hale unejqiectedly moved fonvard 
and in her favm-colored coat and lively poke bonnet stood before 
Rer'erend Thom, saying in a clear voice so that all could hear, “I 
speak to you not as my Uncle Eliphalet, nor as Reverend Thom of 
Africa, but as an officer of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, We place our futures in your hands. The eleven 
inen here take no money rvith them, only those things required for 
life on a sas-age island. It v/ould not be proper for me to take wodffij 
wealth, either, and so I turn over to the Board the small inhentEnre 
I received from my loving. aunt. It was to have been spent cn ~ 
marriage, bat I ha'/e married the work of the Lord.” And she hzndsc 
Re-rerend Thom a packet containing more than eight hEmmsf 
dollars. 


Penniless, uninformed, ill at ease with their- suddenlr ncrrmn 
partnen, but strong in the Lord, the missionaries clhhs'ef nnns: 
the brig Thetis, and Captain Janders cried, “Break on: srib'" m 
the tiny ship flung aloft her rune new sails and bessn 
toward the open sea. Standing on the port side cfthe 
Hale had the distinct premonition that he world rrrnr - 
America, and he uttered a short pra)-er whld- 1” 
all those who Ir.-ed on that bleak, ungenerors 4^’ ^ 
MKachnsedts. If he had been asked at that -r'errr 
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,ir 5 , terized the solid white home facing the village common 
,IpoIe New Hampshire, for alihongh he had said nothing about 
fo anyone, he could not believe that the levity, the profane 
. 1 C the novels and the deficiency- in grace that marhed the 
irnl’ev home were in any sense blessings. In fact, he rather felt 
nat in bringing Jerusha onto the Thetis he was somehow saving 

lier from herself. . •. ti i ' t 

She was now tugging at his arm and saying, Reverend Hale, I 

thinh I’m going to be sick.” And he took her below and placed. her 
in one of the short berths, where she svas to stay for most of the 
time during the first, four months. Abner, to everyone’s surprise, 
proved a good sailor, for although he constantly looked as if he were 
about to vomit, he ate ravenously and never did. 

It was he, therefore, who led prayers, did the preaching, studied 
Hawaiian with Keoki Kanakoa, and frequently tooK care of eighteen 
or twenty seasick missionaries. Some of them came ungenerously to 
detest the wiry little man as he moved briskly among their sickbeds, 
assuring them that soon they would be up like him, eating pork, bis- 
cuit, gravy, anything. And yet grudgingly they had to admire his 
determination, particularly when Captain Janders began to rail against 
him. 

Janders started with his first mate. “Mister Collins, you’ve got to 
keep that pipsqueak Hale out of the fo’c’s’l.” 

‘^Is he bothering the men?’’ 

“He's trying to convert 'em.” 

“Those monsters?” . ' ' 

“He’s got his dirty little fangs into Cridland. I found the boy weep- 
ing last night and 1 asked him what was wrong, and he told me that 
Rev’erend Hale h-id convinced him that death and eternal hellfire 
were the lot of ei eryone on this ship who did not confess and join 
the church.” 

“Maybe he's right,” Collins laughed. 

"But in the meantime we have to run a ship.” 

“Have the men complained, sir?” 

No, that they haven’t. Cridland says they sort of like to have 
he little squirt around. Makes them feel as if someone was inter- 
sted in em. 


m teU hini to stay cleat of the men,” Mister Collins promised, 
uaptain Janders knew precisely when the message was delivered, 
' 'j Reverend Hale, sputtering with rage, was 

•weeri dKks, hammering on the half-circle table. “Do 1- understand, 
.aptam Janders, that 1 have been ordered not to go into the fo’c’s’l?” 
^_Not an order, A request.” . 

“Then you were partner to this request?” 

I was. ^ 


arc consciously setting yourself athwart my efforts to . 
forsaken men steeped in evil and abomination?" 
mt ’em upseC*'^ ordinary sailors. Reverend Hale, and I don’t 
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“UpseU” Reverend Hale beat the r 

the seaside missionaries could hear the cE" 
to or not. 'Tou caU the conversion 
grace upsettingl Captain Jandeis, there ^e 
would profit from some upsetting, and I am nc 
to those in the foVsI.” Thereafter, towev-er, he srr* 
men’s cramped quarters forward, but he did h 



mens wcmipcu r ^ • • * 

they went about thdr duties, until Captam ^ — : 

to call in the first mate. "Damn it, hfister Ccue:is. 

dling with the men when they’re trying to change saz-s. v< 

about it.” , - • 

This led to further protests from the missiGnary, 

Janders patiently entertained. Finally Hale cried, "1 dpn't cehszr; vcn 
care, Captain Janders, whether you run a ChiistisE ship cr^rd The 
men tell me that you issue rations of rum after a stcrm. That tte 
never try to get them to talce the pledge. Obnously, yxu try to hz- 
pede me in every way possible.” 

"Reverend Hale,” the captain pleaded, “I’m trying to get this 
ship to Hawaii. You seem to be trying to get it to Beulah ILmd.” 

"I am,” Hale replied. 

"The two ports are incompatible,” 

"Not in God's eyes, Captain Janders. You’ve forbidden me the 
fo’c’s’l. Now you forbid me to talk to the men on duty. Are yon slr-o 
going to forbid me the right to conduct Christian sendees cn 
Sunday?” 

“No, Reverend Hale, I aim to run a God-fearing ship, ana when ns 
ministers are aboard, I conduct services myself. Short oner. b* 
pleased to have you carry on for me. I'm in favor of ch~'- ^ 
or ashore,” ’ 

Later, when talking with the first mate, the capiah ahb-i 
do you suppose it is. Mister Collins, that with £3 th-,- hn£ir-^ 
young men aboard, and with eleven damned aferir.- 
It to be Hale who is always well enonah !b'^' Vh_ 
wife come to dmnsn" ’ 

Divme providence is sometimes — •- ' - 

mate replid. But how malign, he was nfg 
Hale preachrf his first Sunday sermon cn 
rolled so sorely ihzt no other missionzrr -zn-V r— 
mere ^ood Mmer Hale, with a bsTr 'nr-.v — 'ndT-T 
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/- pf eWl that stay-at-home citizens could only dream of. 
- "puted the men before him as the blackest, most eidl and 
-! pfoup of reprobates in Christendom, and the men Iwed it. 
j-'hout his fieri' sermon they nodded approi-ingly, and even 
-'am landers and the first mate agreed that except m the part 
here Abner belabored them indh-idually, he nas close to the tath. 
put the result of his sermon v.as rather the opposite of what Abner 
had intended, for throughout the rest of the day the )-oung^’lors 
whom he wanted to reach most— for he felt that Janders and Collins 
were past sai'ing— strutted with extra swagger as if in sudden realiza- 
tion m the fact that they "were among the ei-ilest human beings 
known.” The>’ had suspected this for some time, and they derived 
positive pleasure from being told so by an expert. Only Cridland, a 
pathetic, undernourished boy with an overpowering sense of guilt, 
caught anything of Hale’s message, and he appeared red-eyed and per- 
plexed as Abner was about to go below, asking, “WTiat must I do 
to be saved?” And from his question Abner knew that his sermon 
had been a success. 

•'You must pray. You must study the Bible. And you must try to 
save the souls of your mates in the fo’c's'l. " Abner explained. He 
banded young Cridland his own Bible and said. “Ycu may keep this 
tonight. I brought along eight seamen's Bibles, and I'll give you one 
at Sabbath service but it is only a loan from God to you. Only when 
you get some fr.end in the fo'c's'i to ask for his Bible, will you have 
, started upon %'«•' true s.ilvation.” 

At supper C.tptjin Jsnders growled. "The mate says be saw your 
large Bible in ti.’. '.’’c's'l. Reverend Hale. I thought it was under-.' 
stood th.5t ■'.’’re r.it to annoy the men down there any more.” 

“I have i.ept wierch to my promise. Captain Janders, but since 
I am fcrbidaen ent.-arice into that pit of depravih', I feel sure that 
you will not obrr.r to mv sending there, as my messenger better able 
to discharge m’. obligations than I ms’self, the holy word of God. 
If you wish to throw the Bible out of your ship, do so. Captain, and 
your name will become imperishable in the roll call of mariners.’b 
"Please. Re-, trend Hale, don’t preach sermons down here. 1 Only 
ask^ if you had \iohted your agreement to stav out of the fo’c’s'i.” 

“I have never \iolated an agreement,” Abner cried. "Oh, I shall 
stay out! Neve: feat' But by next Sunday, Captain Janders, eight of 

my Bibles will be dow-n there.” - 

of their arguments with the difficult missionary, both Cap- 
ram Janders and Mister Collins w'ere impressed by the fatherly way 
m which be tended his sick companions. Each dawn he went from 
one Sickbed to another, collecting the night’s slops, hauling them 
away and bringing fresh water to cleanse lips foul from vomitine. 
Before brrakfct he visited each man and woman and read to them 
if Bible. Men who wanted to shave were provided with hot 
rrom the cook s galley, and women who xequiied fresh linen 
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. :! vou will drink this now, by morning you ^\’ill he 

.,;,k the greasv broth, and only with difficulty kept froin 
back into the'smelly stateroom. “1 am so dreadfully ill,” 

' the morning vou will be better,” Abner assured her, and while 
, ^icpt he went aloft under the first stars of the vopge. As he was 
inding by the starboard railing of the brig, two shadow)’ forms 
line to him and he heard Cridland say, “I've been talking all week 
,ith Mason, sir, and he wants a Bible.” . 

Abner turned in the darkness and saw the indisbnet form Of a 
oung sailor. “Do you wish to be saved?” he asked. 

“I do,” the boy tepHed. 

“What has led you to this decision? Abner asked. 

“I’ve been listening to the older hands speak of a sailor’s life 
isbore, and I’m afraid,” the boy whined. 

“You’re a wise young man, Mason," Abner said. “The Lord has 
spoken and you have listened.” 

“No, sir, begging your pardon. It’s been Cridland who’s been 
speaking. He’s made me see the error of my wavs.” 

“Tomorrow after service. Mason, I'll hand \oii \our Bible, when 
Cridland gets his. But it is onh a loan from God to vou. To keep it, ■ 
you must get some friend in the fo’c's’i to acknowledge God and to 
ask for his Bible,' ' 

“W’ould w.u ,,jy a prayer for us. Reverend Hale?” Cridland 
begged. 

"The Lor.l I'-i.i'v provides wisdom for those who seek,”, Abner 
replied .y.v ■* m the darkness he raised his head to the stars and - 
prayed. ’ Lor-i, we-dre afloat on a great ocean in a little boat. The 
winds and tiie storms harass us. but we trust in Thee. Tonight we ' 
are onlv three prsving to TTiee: a young boy on his first voy’age, a 
sailor who seeks guidance, and a beginning minister who has never ^ 
had a pulpit of his owm. Great Father in heaven, we are insignifi- 
cant in Thine eves, but guide us in Thy divine W’ays. For if we are, 
only three tonight, later we shall be more, for Thy wisdom permeates 
all things and saves all souls,” ' ' 

He dismissed the two sailors and stood for a long time watching 
me stars and waiting till the midnight hour heralded the first Sab- 
bath on which a substantia] number of the missionaries could attend 
fomal semce. As the holy day crept across the meridian of night, 
AbnK prayed that the Lord might make this day one of spedal. 
siMficance. Then he went below and whispered to his unnerved ■ 
dearest companion, you W'ould not believe what has hap- 
sailors came voluntarily requesting evening pray- 
of God is beginning to permeate this forsaken sWp.” , 
i-^ vvonderful, Reverend Hale," his wife whispered, lest thty 
waken the three other couples who had been sick most of the evening. ■ 

. tornonovv our family will celebrate its first holy service,” 
Abner sighed. “But I forget. It’s already Sunday. I studied where tbe 
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arpaulin is to be hung. We’re going to have a very handsoi^,, 
ihurch, Mrs. Hale, on the bosom of the deep.” 

“I won’t be able to go up the stairs. Reverend Hale, but I’ll pray 
vith you,” she whispered. 

“You’ll be well enough,” he assured her, and he crept into the 
ihort narrow berth beside her. 

-But in the morning she was no better, and the sight of little 
\manda swaying back and forth on the piled boxes made her more 
11, so that when Abner returned from checking all his charges he 
found his wife not dressing, but lying in bed pale and e.xhausted. 
‘I’m awfully sorry, Reverend Hale,” she sighed, "but I’ll have to 
niss service this morning.” 

“Not at all,” he protested cheerily. “I’ll help you.” 

“But I'm sure I can’t stand,” she protested. 

“Now, Mrs. Hale . , .” And he forcibly brought her slim legs 
down onto the boxes and caught her in his arms when she proved 
unable to maintain her balance. “Some breakfast will strengthen you. 
Then we’ll have service. You’ll see the sun. And you’ll be 6ne.’’ 

In trying to get out of the little heaped-up stateroom she almost 
fainted, weakness and nausea combining to make her deathly ill, but 
again Abner helped her and maneuvered her through the canvas 
opening and on into the cramped and smelly cabin, where Keoki 
Kanakoa was spreading a breakfast consisting of cold suet beef, 
mashed beans and watery rice, left over from the night before. 
Jerusha closed her eyes when the sodden food was placed before her 
and kept them closed as Abner asked one of the older ministers to 
bless the day. Then Keoki prayed in Hawaiian, to familiarize the 
missionaries ivith the language, and the meal was begun. 

Jerusha could manage a little hot tea and one bite of suet beef, 
but the clammy lard in the latter revolted her, and she rose to leave, 
but Abner’s firm hand caught her wrist and she heard him saying, 
“A little longer, Mrs. Hale, and you’ll conquer it.” So she sat in 
agony as the cold lard slipped down into her stomach and nauseated 
her whole body, 

]‘l’m^going to be sick!” she whispered. 

‘No,” he said insistently. “This is our first meal together. This is 
fte Sabbath.” And she fought her rising illness, with the smell of 
food and two dozen people crowding in upon her nostrils. ^ . • 

She was pale when the meal ended, and staggered toward her 
berth, but Abner refused to let her go, and with his strong hold on 
her arm, marched her up the stairs and onto the gently sloping deck, ’ 
where a canvas had been hung to form a rude chapel. “Our- first 
worship as a family," he announced proudly, but the entire family 
^ not to participate, because one of the older ministers took one 
look at the slanting deck, rushed to the railing, relieved himself of 
ms breakfast, and staggered white and gasping back to his berth'.. 
Abner stared at him as he left, interpreting the poor man’s invol- 
actions as a personal rejection of God. He was especially ir-_ 
ntated because several of the .sailon:. whn were idlinD- the. 
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,n\,iv by hanging on ropes to catch their first glimpse of 
jon family, laughed openly as the distraught minister threw 

i hcre^*^be*^more,” one of the sailors predicted ominously, and 

ServiSs weS conducted by Abner, as the only one who was likely 
n be able to finish them, and the family, resbng comfortably undCT 
anvas strung from the mainmast, sang as cheerfully as circumstances 
lermitted, the fine old Sunday hymn of New England: 


"Another six days’ work is done, 
AnotZier Sabbath is begun; 

Return, my soul, enjoy thy rest — 
Improve the day thy God has blessed” 


Abner then spoke at some length on various passages from Ephesians, 
chapter 3. “ ‘For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our 
I^rd.Tesu's Christ, Of whom the whole family in heaven and earth is 
named, . . . That Christ may dwell in yoiir hearts by faith; that ye 
, . . might be filled with all the fullness of God.' ” He pointed out 
that the family of love within which they lived was open to all • 
who were willing to confess their sins and work toward a state of 
grace. He was obviously preaching to two audiences: his brother mis- 
sionaries, to remind them of the family within which they operated; 
and the eavesdropping sailors, tempting them to join this family of 
Christ; but his message to the latter was somewhat destroyed when 
Jenisha, experiencing a dreadful wave of nausea, tried to stagger to ' 
the railing, failed, fell on her knees and vomited over the deck, 

“^V'atch out,- lady!” a sailor called derisively, but Cridland and 
Mason, the two young men who were to get Bioles that day, quickly ' 
jumped forward, caught Jerusha by the arms and carried her below. 
Abner, infuriated at the disruption of his charge to the sailors, con- 
cluded his sermon in rather a jumble, and turned the prayer over to • 
an associate. He was confused and angry-, because he had arranged 
the entire .service so that it would end dramatically with his piesenta- 
tation of the Bibles to Cridland and his friend, thus symbolically 
welcoming them into the Lord's family, but when the time had 
come to do this, those two were below decks, and Abner was pain- 
fully aware that his first major effort had ended like ttat of so many 
ministers: looking for a logical place to stop. Finally he had just quit 

3’iTien service ended, members of the family made a pretense of 
commending Abner for his sermon, but both the extenders of con- 
gratulations and the recipient knew that they were hollow. In an 
.unruly fit of temper and disappointment, Abner started to go below, 
but he was met at the top of the hatchway by Cridland and Mason, 
reported, "Your wife is very sick, sir," 

']‘Thank you," he replied curtly. 

‘‘The minister who got sick first is helping her," Cridland said. ' 
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Abner started down but Mason stopped him and asked, “Have 701 

r Bibles, sir?” t, ' -u ‘ 

“Next week,” Abner snapped, and was gone. But when he sa 
s wife, and how ashen white she was, he forgot his ovra-problei 
id fetched water to wash her perspiring face. 

“I’m sorry, my cherished partner,” she said wanly. Ill never 

lake a sailor.” , , , „ , 

“We’ll get you above decks just a few minutes each day, he said, 
assuringly, but even the thought of facing that slanting deck again 
rought back her nausea, and she smd, “I’m going to weigh even 
5SS than Captain Janders predicted.” 

At noon, when the day’s big meal was served, Janders saw with 
ileasure that seventeen of his passengers were at last able to eat. “On 
ach trip,” he observed, “as we approach Cape Verde, our sick ones 
;et better.” 

“Shall we be stopping at the islands?” John Whipple asked. 

“Yes, if weather permits.” 'The news was so good that Abner rose 
from his pork-and-suet pudding and called into any staterooms where 
sick missionaries lay, “We’ll soon be touching at Cape Verde. Then 
you can walk about on land and get fresh ^it.” 

“By the way, Reverend Hale,” the captain added, “that was a good 
sermon you preached today. There is indeed a heritage that the Lord 
provides those who serve Him, and may we all come into it.” The 
missionaries nodded their approval of this sentiment, whereupon 
Janders launched his harpoon: “Seems to me your message got a little 
tangled up at the end.” 

Since all knew this to be true, thej’ looked at their plates and 
thought: “Our captain is a clever man.” But Abner looked at him 
boldly and said, “I count a sermon a success if it contains one good 
Christian thought in it.” 

“I do too,” Janders said heartily. “Yours had several.” 

' I hope we can all take them to mind,” Abner said piously, but 
SOTetly he ivished that services could have ended as planned. Then 
the ship would have heard a sermon. 

After lunch Captain Janders invited the missionaries to tour the 
snip with him, and John Whipple asked, “I don’t understand why. 
It lye re bound west for Hawaii, we sail east almost to the coast of 
Afnca. 


Mister Collins, break us out a charti” And Janders showed the 
^ipnsed missionaries how it was that ships wanting to double Cape 
fnr n, Boston on a heading which took them not south 

M A? ^ almost to the coast of Africa. “It's 

stramu'i- ^ finally turn south for the Horn, we can run in one 
del li.pn Argentina, straight oh to Tierra 

“A** explained, and the chart made this clear, 

the Cape Verde islands pleasant?’' Whipple asked. 

We’U L W • ' 0" ^'’^ry trip, 

e leavinp VptHp lv,r>i 3 mnnlp nf Rrava Iinvi: as TPnlar'pmpnfs.^’ 
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tiic captain was explaining these Abner was on an 

- 1 of the deck talldng senously wnth Cndland and Mason 
^ not give you your Bibles today because you did not ean 

j ,ut we hadito take Mrs. Hale below decks,” Cndland pto^es^d 

t he work of the Lord required you to be present topside, 
diner said stubbornly. 

"Others coiild have cared for her, Cndland. 
give you your Bibles. I am going to preach from Psalms 26, vase 5 
‘I have hated the congregation of evil doers; 3"'^ 
the wicked.’ When I have finished my sennon, I shall hand rach o 
you his Bible.” Then he recalled what he had said earlier and, stai 
ing at Mason, asked, “But have you ^ed your Bible? I though 
you were to have brought another soul to God. 

“I am about to do so,” Mason reported happily. I have beei 
reading the tracts you gave us to one of the older men. He had lei 
an e\^ life, but last trip on a whaler he was swept overboard and wa 
saved only by a miracle. Of late, he has been weeping very much an( 
I shall keep talking with him. Perhaps by ne-vt Sabbath ...” 

"Good work, hkson," Abner replied, and although another migh 
have thought it strange that the religious ardors of the two sailor 
were not dampened by their disappointment over the Bibles, par 
ticularly when their dereliction arose from their humane treatment Oi 
I a woman, and she the wife of the minister himself, Abner Hale wa! 
not surprised. As he pointed out to the young men: “The Lord ii 
a jealous master. You cannot approach Him at your determination 


a jcaiuuii liiabicr. lou uinnui appioacn nim at your aeierrnraauuu 
He tells you when you may come into His presence. And if you bavf 
been faithless in even small thines. the Lord will wait until vou hav« 


I in even small things, the Lord will wait until you hav« 
-proved sourself worthy.” For Abner knew that easy salvation wai 

^ . J * _ 5 . _ 1 .1. _ f -- aI- 


>uuiacii wuiiiiy. rui rvuiici Miew txiat easy saivauuii wo; 
never appreciated; Ctidland and Mason already treasured their forth 
coming Bibles doubly because they had once failed to attain them, 


If Abner's first Sunday sermon was something of a failure, hi! 
second was a stunning success, marred only by the feet that his wife 
jerusha vs'as unable to witness it. He had got her to breakfast, had 
forced a little cold pork and rice into her racked body, and had even 
carried her limply onto the deck, but one look at the walimving 
waves put her stomach into g)'rations, and she was hurriedly taken 
below by Amanda Whipple and Mrs. Quigley. The intellectual high 
light of Abner’s sermon came when he spent fifteen minutes on the 
congregation of evildoers that the devil had thrown together aboard 
the hamferdite” brig Thetis, Like all the missionaries, he called it 
a hamferdite, not knowing exactly how to pronounce, spell or define 
longer and more accurate word, since it was in none of the mis- 
Sion dictionaries. But according to Abner, few ships that had ever 
.ailed the .Atlantic knew such a congregation of evil, and his cata- 
logue of what these sailors lounging idly on deck had perpetrated in 
tiieu short and unspectacular lives was tenifying. The dramatic di- 
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ipt play sames with her, or read her an interesting novel. 
^ m;u entertain it kindly if I were to offer you, from my. own 
, ' several novels of an entertaining nature?” ■ , 

\\ c do not read novels,” Abner retahated. "'Especially not on 


iJavs. 


"In that case, when you do get around to seeing your wife, j'OU 
tell her that on Tuesday we’ll land at Brava, and she can walk 


ashore. It’ll do us all wonders.” 


Jerusha was elated fay this news, and on Mond^ay, when the^rahner 


waters in the- lee of Cape Verde were reached, she ventured on deck 
for an hour and the sun diminished her pallor. On Tuesday, when m 
islands were clearly in sight, she clung to the railing, praying tor 
the moment when she could step ashore, but she was to be sorely 
disappointed, for a stiff breeze came up offshore, followed by heaw 
low clouds, and even before the Thetis began to roll m deep troughs, 
it became apparent that to heat into Brava would he too difficult a 
task, Whereas to run before the mounting storm would cany the little 
brig so far on its westward heading that any attempt to recover Brava 
would wasteful. Nevertheless, Jerusha stood in the rain, praying 
that some -miracle would enable the ship to make land, and it was 
not until Captain Janders himself passed and said, “We're going to 
run before the wind, ma'am. 'There’ll be no Brava,” that she admitted 
sorry defeat. Then she discovered that she was very seasick, and 
began retching at the rail so that Janders shouted, “You, therel Take 
this poor woman below!” 

It was a gloomy family that met that night in the swaying cabin for 
a supper of gruel and hard cheese. Half the missionaries were unable 
to leave their staterooms. The others wore bleak feces in recognition 
of the fact that a chance to step ashore had been missed, and that no 
other would present itself for many days. How lonely and mean the 
cabin seemed as the whale-oil lamp swung in the creaking night, as 
the latrine smelled up the fetid atmosphere, and as friends retched 
in new despair. Keoki, coming in with the food, said, “I would like 
to offer the evening prayer,” and in rich Hawaiian he praised the 
opp ocean as compared to land, for on the former one was re- 
quired to know God, whereas on land there were many diverrions, 
'Therefore, reasoned Keoki, it was better this night to he.oii the 
, Thetis than to be in Brava. 


Of all the listeners, only Abner knew enough Hawaiian to piece 
together the message, and he thought it so feScitous tha;t he inter- 
preted it for the mission family, and then he surprised eveiy'one by 
standing and uttering his first prayer in Hawaiian. It was halting, but 
it was the native tongue of the islands, and it helped acquaint God 
with- the strange tongue in which this family was to work. 


O N THE FORTY-FIFTH BAY of the voyagc, Monday, Octokr 
15, the groaning Thetis crossed -the equator in brilliant sunshine 
and on a glassy sea. The first victim was Reverend Hale. Since the. 
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was hot, Captain Janders casually suggested at boor 
; rgers ought to wear old clothes, and not.top mny o\ , , 
She was satisfied that no one was weanng bs host, ho , 

S! RmJeffHaler' a^bc? down the hatchway. “CniR.B^ 

SnS hurried'from table, grasped the handrail leading aloit, and 
ung up the narrow ladder. He had gone only a few yards fonvarf 
SheSvas completely drenched in a bucket of sea w^ter throw' 
wn from the shrouds. He gasped, looked about m dismay, an 
t his muscles contracting in useless fury. But before he coul 
eak Mister Collins winked at him and said, we ve crossed tt 
uatorl Call Whipple!” And Abner was so startled by the expe; 
ice that he found himself calling, “Brother Whipple! Can yc 


There was a movement at the hatchway as Whipple ran into 
ill bucket of water. “Equator!” Abner giggled. 

John rviped himself off, then looked up into the shrouds whe 
vo sailors were dizzy rvith delight and reaching for fresh buckets. C 
le spur of the moment Whipple shouted, "Whales!” and stood back 
5 several passengers from below came storming up the ladder and 
ato their initiation. Soon the deck was choked with laughing mis- 
ionaries, and Captain Janders announced that the crew would now 
nitiate the sailors who had not yet crossed the line. But when one 
)f the young men who had doused Whipple came up for his diet of 
puel, whale oil, soap and grease, John shouted, “Oh, no! I'm to feed 
his one!” And to everyone’s surprise he leaped into the middle of 
the fray, got himself roundly smeared with grease, and fed the laugh- 
bg sailor, whereupon there was great hilarity and the captain ordered 
all hands an issue of rum, at which point the missionaries solemnly 
withdrew.. An hour later Abner had visible proof of the horrors of 
ardent spirits, for Keoki Kanakoa begged him to come forward into tire 
fo c’s’l, where the old whaler who had accepted the Bible had some- 
how collected six or eight extra rations of grog and was now cursing 
vehCTently and bashing his head into a bulkhead. With some dif- 
•^ner got him into his foul bunk and sat consoling him. 
WMn the man was sober enough to speak coherently, Abner asked, 
\^ere is your Bible?” 

the old whaler replied contritely. 

This one? ’ 


the filth and dis- 
Bibles,” he said sternly, and left. 

Plea^r Zt 1 do that! . 

ii^ei Hut Abner was already far aft. 

from day ended with a sight of incomparable beauty, for ' 

Sra Chm, , ' T!?' a' >?■>''' •» hM “"'l 

lowerea a longboat to greet the stranaer. talcing mail ,vT,;r.u — m v.;- 
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re Keoki finished he cried, “Keob', when I get to Hawaii ilif 
be no more slaverj-.” 

[t will he difficult,” the giant Hawaiian vi-aracd. 

ECeoki, you ^1 eat \wth the foul corpses.” He told none of (li,, 
:r missionaries of this resolve, not even Jcruslia, I)iil ns (kiwn 
e he knew in his heart that that strange tall ship, Hint oruel 
rilian slaver, had been sent across his path at the cqiiaior for n 
pose. "There will be no more slavery in Hawaii,” he swore mi 


sun rose. 


[t was on the long, dreary run to Cape Mom, more (ban si>f 
jusand miles in almost a straight line, that the famous "mhnhmry'ti 
lease” struck in earnest, so that long after seasickness v/as forgotten, 
issionaiy families would recall with embarrassment and discrnnforf. 
le illness which really prostrated them. 

They called it, in a blush of euphemism, biliousness, and day 
Itet day Jerasha would inquire cautiously, “Reverend Hale, do yon , 
itilhuffer from biliousness?” 

He would reply, “Yes, my dear companion, 1 do.” 

Since all the other couples were conducting similar inquiries, v/ifh 
Weal responses, the missionaries Began to look with inly jvnf 
diced ej-es at their doctor, as if Brother V/bipple ou^ot lr/_ woe 
m imcle to be able to dispel the tormentisj- biIiot::,-r.s. ifi 
ac&orities, especially the Fz trJly yc'.'ew.-yv'f 

vuious time-honored ceres. "T-o izclzrpoyz.'. or -•psoso it. ', t:. > 
kb,” he adsTsed, 
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“Leave him where he is!” Janders urged. _ ' Vj 

Nevertheless, Captain Janders had to admit surprise at the success 
(\bner was enjoying in converting the crew. He had five Bibles o\n '• 
and two more pending. Six men had been cajoled into signing 
temperance pledges, at which Janders growled, “Easiest thing in the 
world is to get sailors on board to become temperance. Trick is to 
do it in port.” 

The sailors appreciated Abner’s curious gift of raising e.xactly those 
questions they had often pondered, so that even men who were not 
religious would stand about as he argued: “Suppose this voyage 
occupies four years. On the first week you are away, your mother dies. . 
You don’t hear about it. Now what is your relation to your mother 
during the next two hundred weeks? She is dead, yet you think of 
her as living. She is dead, yet she has the capacity to help you. Is it 
not possible that she is indeed living? In Jesus Christ?” 

“I didn’t think about it that way. Reverend,” an unbeliever said. 
"But in another way I did. Suppose I’m married, and when I 
leave Boston my wife is . . . well ... if you’ll excuse me . . . 
expecting. Now I never see that baby for four years, but when I 
come home he looks like me, has my habits, and in some unknown 
way has come to love me.” 

"Only sometimes he don’t look like you,” the old whaler observed 
from his own experience. “What then?” 

"Have you converted Captain Janders?” Cridland asked. 

"No,” Abner replied sorrowfully. “ ‘The fool hath said in his heart, 
There is no God.’ ” 


'Wait a minute, Reverend!” an old hand corrected. “Cap’n 
believes, ’^en you ain’t aboard he conducts services.” 

' "True believing requires that you submit your will entirely to 
God’s,” Abner explained. “Captain Janders will not confess that he 
lives in a slate of abject sin.” 

“I don’t classify him as no sinner,” the old whaler reflected. “Not a 
proper, hard-working sinner, that is. Now you take a man -like Cap’n 
Hoxworth of the whaler Carthaginian ... I seen Cap’n Hoxworth get 
four naked Honolulu girls into his cabin at one time . . ; Well, as a 
sinner, our cap’n just don’t compare.” 

Nevertheless, Abner waged relentless campaigns against Captain 
Janders, particularly in the matter of novels, which the captain read 
ostentatiously immediately after each Sabbath sermon. “You will 
learn to call such books abominations,” Abner mournfully predicted. 

Janders fought back with irony; “You converting any more old 
wheels. Brother Hale?” 

The question infuriated Abner, symbolizing as it did the world’s 
habit of rejoicing over the downfall of sanctimonious men. 
t!^™ u ’ c°uld have turned the tables on the captain, so far hs 
le old whaler was concerned, for the man was agonizingly eager to 
^in back his Bible before reaching Cape Horn. “Many’s a sailor’s 
ecu lost at the Horn, Reverend,” he constantly pleaded. “Don’t 
make me round the Horn without a Biblel” 


HAWAn 

h.id absorbed one fundamental lesson on this \pp: the 
church must not be maneuvered into a position o( 
, the backsliding of fools who were never truly saved in the 
,;e. It is such who have the greatest power to , damage the 
n and they must be denied the opportunity of doing so. Fm 
ntlv. on the' long leg south Abner would sit on a trunk jn his 
ateroo’m and analyze this case with his seven companions: I was 
CKJ prompt to accept this man ... too eager for merely anothes 
xmmhet rather than for a secured soul. We must never repeat thu 
foolish mistake in Hawaii.” 


And then, on the evening of November 24, just as KeoTa placed 
on tbe balf-moon table the Saturday night suet pudding, an un 
expected from the southwest struck the Thetis port-side and 
threw her well onto her beam ends. Since tiie storm Lad comf 
without warning, the after hatch had not been closed and torrent; 
of cold gray water cascaded into the cabin. The lamp swung paralld 
.to the decking. Food and chairs and missionaries were swept into s 
jumble and buried in new floods ripping down the hatchway. There 
were screams, and from the stateroom where Jerusha lay ghastly ili, 
Ahner heard a plaintive cry, "Are we sinking?” 

He stumbled to her and found her berth drenched with water, and 
eveijlhing in confusion. “We shall be safe,” he said firmly. "God 
is with this ship,” 

, They heard the hatchwav being hammered into place and- smelled 
‘nthe loss of air. Then the cook shouted, “Cape Horn is rushing oat 
to meet us.” 


ill the storm List long?” Brother Whipple inquired. 

“Maybe four weeks, the cook replied, pickmg up the debris of his 
meal. 

On Sundas. November 2i, Abner ventured on deck to survey the 
d^age, and reported breathlessly. “All tbe livestock was swept away, 
^at first big wave almost capsized us.” One by one the 'missionaries, 
raose who were not confined to their bunks, viewed the storm and 
discovered what the cook meant when he said that Cape Horn had 
come to meet them, A cold, dismal fog enveloped the ship where the 
^rm waters of the Atlantic met the icy wastes of the Antarctic, and 
the w-aves rose high m the gloom, falling away into icy depths. 

n,-*” cold, ' Jerusha told her husband, but there was 

1 J'ept probing southward 

^•ard the Cape itself, and each day took her into colder -waters, 
if thirty-nine degrees, with no fires allowed 

on board. Beddmg was wet from the dousing and all gear was mold^, 
boxes. Most of the time the hatchway was covered, so 
for confined cabin, and with no freedom 

Dr, T biliousness overtook the missionaries. 

hpsirtMi.'nl ^Wiipple hurried below with 

b»annrmpV^"\ Staten Island to port, so we must 

bv approaching the Cape. The waves aren’t as big ^ we feared," He 
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jjv December 1, the Thetis had spent se\'en full dap 
j distance of one hundred and ten miles. During breaks 
t /,nii the forlorn missionaria had seen blunt and brutal Tjerra 
.ic-.i to the north and had retired to freesang berths, huddling 
ihec^’m fear and seasickness. The tempest from the west did, not 


On Sunday, December 2, the Thetis toed due west to find a 
channel which would cany them north of Cape Horn itself, perched 
on an insignificant island to the south, but this day the wavp from 
the pacific were terrifying even to Captain Janders. Onrc, when the 
Thetis heeled far over onto her heam ends, he looked in dismay at 
Mister Collins, who was brave enough to say, T've never sailed in_a 
worse sea. Captain. We’d better run for it.’ In an instant Captain 
Tandets swung his tiny brig about and sent her running before the 
violent storm, eastward past dangerous rocks, and within three hours, 
at the amazing speed of neatly thirty knots, the little Thetis lost all 
the westward progress she had acquired in eight days. 

On December 3 Mister Collins asked the fatal question: “Shall we 
run across the Atlantic, sir, to Cape Good Hope?” and Captain 
Jarideis replied, “We shall notl” and he trimmed his sails once more 
for the westerlies that roared in upon the great Pacific ssvells. At noon 


of that day John Whipple reported startling news to the frightened 
and freezing missionaries; “1 think we’re right where we were eight 
days ago! I'm sure that’s Staten Island to the south and the point of 
Tierra del Fuego to the north.” His wife asked weakly, “You mean 
to say that we’re being driven backward?” When her husband 
nodded, she said softly, “John, I have to fight so haid to stay-in my 
berth that niv elbow, arc bleeding. Do see how poor Sister Hale is.” 
And when John looked, he .saw that her elbows and knees were 
bleeding, too But there was nothing anyone could do but lie in his 
cold, wet berth and fight the frantic rolling of the ship. 

On December 4 the Thetis reached far to the south, so that the 
sun barely set at all, and night consisted only of a mysterious ashen 
haze, holding low upon the turbulent sea. And when it looked as if 
there might be better wind toivard the Antarctic, Captain Jandets 
hied his next trick. Running boldly on a tack that carried liim away' 
Kom the protecting island behind which mariners customarily 
doubled the Cape, he led his tiny brig into the ivaters of the Drake 
Passage, roughest m the world. It was a gallant move, but totrard 
morning a vast Pacific accumulation sivirling with sleet arid snow 
swept down on the Thetis, lifted her high, and threw her sideways, 
so that water rushed into the terror-stricken cabin and filled the . 
tower berths, “Abner! Abner!” bruised Jenisha screamed from the 
floor, forgetting his proper b'tle. “We’re drowning.” He replied 
calmly, picking her up gently and moving her into John Whipple's 
^per bunk, ‘No, my beloved companion, God is with this ship. 
He will not abandon us.” The terri^ng shaking continued, accom- 
pamed by fresh torrents of water slopping aft from some ruptured • 
lOnvard area. We cannot stand this!” a hysterical wife, screamed, j 
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‘God is with this ship,” Abner quieted her, and in the weird daiV 
less, with water about his ankles and the sobbing of those who 
bought they would soon be dead, he prayed in a strong voice and 
eminded the missionaries that they had come on this_ voyage to do 
[Jod’s work and it was notorious that God tested His chosen and 
that their way was never quick or easy, “We shall ride through this 
storm and see the pleasant valleys of Hawaii,” he afErmed. Then he - 
went to each freezing stateroom and helped lift luggage out of 
berths into which it had been swept. No attempt was made to 
serve meals, but when Captain Janders looked below and saw the ■ 
work Abner was doing, he shouted to the cook, “Bring some cheese 
aft to these poor people.” Abner asked, “Are we rounding the 
Cape?" and Janders replied, “Not yet, but we will be.” However, 
toward six in the evening it became apparent that the night’s waves 
were to be even more tumultuous, so he said at last to Mister 
Collins, “We’ll run for it,” and once more within less than an hour 
they lost all they had gained in two days. 

On December 5 the wounded brig Thetis, coated with ice, was 
back at the Atlantic entrance to the waters that guarded the Cape, 
and there was no sign of either an easterly wind or an abated swell, so 
Captain Janders kept his ship tacking idly back and forth, waiting, 
and about ten o’clock at night it looked as if the big chance had 
come, for the wind seemed to veer. Crowding sail, the captain lashed 
his ship into the swells and for the remaining hvo hours of that gray 
day the Thetis chewed awkwardly into the heavy seas and apparently 
made some progress. 

On December 6 the brig actually accomplished forty-eight miles 
into a snowstorm, bucking a sea as choppy and as sickening as any 
the missionaries had so far experienced. There was not the abstract 
terror of the ship on beam ends, but there uas the constant rise and 
fall, wallow and recovery that made even inanimate objects like 
tranks and boxes creak in misery. The cold, intensified by the sleet 
and snow, grew worse, and \vives huddled beneath wet blankets, 
shivering and convinced that death would be preferable to two more 
weeks of Cape Horn; But Brother Whipple reported heartily to all 
thrt at last the brig was making headway. 

On Friday, December 7, the wind perversely returned to its '. 

the seas became more confused; and once again the 
netis stood on her beam ends. This time she came perilously close 
Heavy trunks that had been cleated down tore loose 
nu piled brutally into berths. Timbers creaked ominously as if they 
“ little brig fell sickeningly into a trough 


dieV' -*■ might not recover. “Oh, God! Let me 


nipl” T 1. - — , «**5A*». AAV/C iiic 

tiMa ^ prayed, for a trunk had her pinned against the bulk- 
bn\- 7 ” (n crying, "Brother Hale! Can you move this 

ooxf tor they knew that he was ' 


■ was the only missionary then cajiable of 


constructive work. 
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- sood to me, but let me die!" sbe wbimpered. He 
V trunk away and felt her limbs to see if they were broken, 
did so, he heard her prayer for death. “What did you ray?” 

• .J appalled. “God, let me die!” she prayed blindly. With a 
irt slap he thrashed her on the cheeks and cried, “Mrs. Hale! 

i may not blaspheme!” He continued slapping her until she 
cos ered her wits, and then he sal beside her and said, “I am afraidj 
TOO, my beloved companion. 1 am afraid we are going to drown. OK! • 
And he braced himself for a wild ride down the hollow of a wave, 
and the shattering pause, and the groaning climb. “Do even you 
think we are lost?” Jerusha asked softly. “I am afraid, he said 
humbly, “but we must not blaspheme, even if we are deserted.". She 
asked, “What did I say, dear husband?" He replied, “It’s best for- 
gotten. Mrs. Hale, will you pray?" And in the cold, dark ’tween- 
decks he coached her in what he thought would be their last prayer. 

At that moment above decks. Captain Janden was shouting in 
fury, "Goddamnit, Mister Collins, we can’t make it!" 

“Shall we run for Good Hope, sir?” 

“We shall not.” 

“We’ll founder, sir,” Collins warned. 

“Turn around, and we’ll lick our wounds in the Falklands,” 
Janders replied, 

“And then?” 

"We’ll go through the Strait of Magellan.” 

“Yes, sir.” 


S o THE jJiMnPMi'E BP!C Tbctis, sevcnty-nme feet long, hvo 
hundred air! tliirti tone out of Boston, was finally turned away 
from Cape iJoni. and on a northeast heading, which took advantage 
of the strong winds, it •lint up to the Falkland Islands, which-hung 
in the South .\tlantic orf the coast of Patagonia. 

The Falkbnds vsere a group of rocky, wind-swept, treeless islands 
used by whalers — and those who could not double the Gape — for. 
recuperation, and when the forbidding group hove into view on 
December 1 0 they seemed to the bruised missionaries like fragments 
of Beulah Land, and as soon as the Thetis had anchored in a rocky 
cove, all hastened to be among the first ashore. All through the brier, 
starless night John Whipple inspected the cold ground, and at. 
dawn be hailed the brig with good neivs: “There are geese and ducks 
here and some small cormorants. Bring all the guns!” He organized a 
hunting party that was to provide the Thetis with fresh food for- 
many weeks. Mister Collins led another group that found sweet 
water to replenish the barrels and stacks of driftwood that had 
reached the islands from the coast of Argentina. 

m j go*"? for ten days,” he promised the missionaries. 

We 11 dry you out proper,” ■ , ■ . ' 

ives decked the J hetis with laundry, since none had been done 
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I more than a hundred days, but it was energetic Abner Hait, ’ ' 
amping to the highest spot . of the island, who made the Vi^' 
scovery. There was another ship hugging one of the northern 
arbon, and he and two sailors ran down to it; It was a whaler ^nst 
i from the Pacific, and before long its shipper and Captain Janders 
ere comparing all the charts they had on the Magellan passage. 
"It’s a horrible passage,” the whaler said, and he showed Captain 
indeis and Abner how the island of Tierra del Fuego, which they 
ad tried to pass by the southern route, stood a narrow distance off 
be mainland of South America, so that the . Strait of Magellan was 
cluaffy the northern alternate route around Tierra del Fuego. 
Nobody aboard either ship had ever penetrated the strait, but many 
scollected stories. "In 1578 Francis Dralce made the passage in 
eventeen easy days,” a historical expert recalled. “But in 1764 it 
ook the Frenchman Bougainville fifty-two days. Record is two 
Ipaniards who fought Magellan’s route for a hundred and fifty, days, 
lut they finally made it.” 

“Why isjt so difficult?” Abner asked. 

"It isn’t,’’ the whaler explained. "Not until you reach the other 
nd.”- 

"Then what happens?” . Abner pressed. 

“See these rocks? The Four Evangelists? That’s where ships 
lerish.” 

■ “Why? Fog?” 

“No. Westerlies from the Pacific pile up tremendous waves all 
ilong your exit from the passage. In trying to break out, you run 
upon the Evangels.” 

"You mean it’s worse than where we just were?” 

"The difference is this,” the whaler explained. "If you try to 
double Cape Horn in adverse conditions, you might have fifty days 
of mountainous seas. It just can’t be done. At the Four Evangelists 
the waves are worse than anything you've seen so far, but you can 
breast them in an afternoon ... if you’re lucky.” 

“Where is it precisely that so many ships go on the rocks?” Janders 
reviewed. 


"Here on_ Desolation Island, It’s not bad of itself, but when a 
ship thinks it’s breasted the Evangelists, it often finds it can’t main- 
tain position. In panic it turns and runs, and Desolation arabs it 
Fifty . . . hundred ships.” , ^ 

"Any survivors?” Mister Collins asked. 

“On Desolation rocks?” the whaler countered. 

„^Yhat is the trick?” Mister Collins pressed. 

Find yourself a good harbor toward the western end of Desola- 
non. Go out every day, for a month if necessary and try to breast 

iSe Fourself in poStion so ffiat when 

you see you ve got to run back to harbor for the night, you’ll be in 
Command and not the waves.” ° ^ 

"That’s exactly as I understand it,” Captain Janders agreed. 
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“Were you in Hay/aii?” Abner asbed. ■ b 

“Was Hn Honolulu?” the wbaler sbout^. Jtvm, iecS\r_., .n 
rmon just concluded, be finished lamely, "We look a , 

Tuesday, December 18,_ after Captam Janders b^ 

,e charts that his fellow skipper could provide of the Magel^n 
issaee and had compared them v/ith his own, finding that no b.n 
iLd W single islan^in the passage even ff^o where fteotheH 
id theTheb's weighed anchor and headed back for Tiena de 
ueeo, but this time to the northern end of the island, where it 
butted onto South America, and where the forbidding passage 
iscovered by Magelkn waited suhenly. As its bleak headlands came 
ito view on the morning of December 21, Captain Janden s^d to 
dister Collins, “Take a good look at ’em. We’re not romin back this 
ray.” And with stubborn determination he plunged into the narrow 
trait which had defeated many vessels. 


The missionaries were fascinated by the first days of the passage 
md they lined the rails staring first at South America and then at 
Tierra del Fuego. These were the first day's of summer, and once a 
band of natives clad only in skins were spotted. At night Abner saw 
the fires that had given the large island its name when Magellan first 
coasted, for in spite of the fact that all was bleak, it was also 
interesting. 

The Thetis, aided by the easterly wind, sometimes made as much 
as thirty miles in a day, but more often about twenty were covered in 
slow and patient probing. After the first westward thrust was 
completed, the brig turned south, foUov/ing the shoreline of Tierra 
del Fuego, and the days became somnolent, and there was scarcely 
any night at all. The missionaries sometimes slept on deck, walxning 
to enjoy any phenomenon that the night produced. When winds, 
were adverse, as they often were, the Thetis would tie up and hunting 
patties would go ashore, so that for Christmas all hands had duck' and , 
thought how sbange it W 2 S to be in these gray latitudes instead of in 
white Ney/ England. There v/as no seasickness novr, hut one passenger 
1 was growing to hate the Strait of Magellan as she had never hated 
^ other water. 

This was Jerusha Hale, for althou^ her two major sicknesses Trad 
parted, another had taken their place, and it consisted of a violent 
sire to vomit each time her husband made her eat a banana. “I 
? t like the smell of the oil,” she protested. 

• • *■ cither, my dear,” he explained patiently, “but if 

H IS fte food of the islands ...” ' 

islands,” she begged. 

0 , if the Lord providentially sent us these bananas in the . 
anner he did ...” - 

other women don’t have to eat them,” she pleaded, 
ihe other women were not sent them by the direct vrill of 
Ou, lie reasoned. 
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;nc3 Hale,” she argued slowly, 'Tm sure-that when I gel 
, ship, where I've been sit^ so much. I'll be able, to eat 
But here the od in the slan reminds me . . v Husband, I’m 
to be sick." 

■'S'o, Mrs. Hale!” he commanded. And twice a day he carefully 
eeled’a banana, stack half in his mouaj,.and-$aid, against, his own 
letter judgment, "It’s delidous.” The other half he forcefully pshed • 
nto Jenishs's, watching her intenflv until she had showed it The 
irocedure was so obviously painful to the siddji girl that Amanda 
iVMpple could not remain in her berth while it was being carried 
3ut but what made it doubly nauseous v/as that Abner had strung 
he ripening bananas from the roof of their stateroom, and there 
hey wrong, hack and forth, through every hour of the passage, and 
ss they ripened they smelled. , , - , , 

At fint ferusha thought; “I’ll watch the bunch grow smaller, hut , 
it showed no effect of her efforts to diminish it. Instead it grew 
larger, more aromatic, and swung closer to her face at night. "My dear 
husband,” she pleaded, “indeed I shall be sidd” But he would place 
his hand firmly over her abdomen until the day’s rab'on was swal- 
lowed, and he refused to dlow her to be sick, and she obeyed. . 

. After one such performance John Whipple asked, “Why do you 
like bananas so much, Brother Hale?” 

"I don't,” Abner said. "They mike me sick, too.” 

“Then why do you eat them?” 

“Because obviously the Lord intended me to eat them. How did I 
gel them? As a result of having preached a sermon. I would be an. 
ingtate if I did not eat Iheml” 


“Do you believe in omens?” the young scientist asked, 

"What do you mean?” Abner inquired. >' 

"Superstitions? Omens?” 

“Why do you ask that?” 

“I was thi^ng. Keoki Kanakoa has been telling me about aB the 
omens under which he used to live. When one of their canoes went 
out to sea, they had an old woman who did nothing but study omens, . 
And if an albatross came, or a shark, that meant some&ing ... a 
god had sent them ... you could leam what the god intended . . . 
if you could read the omen." 

‘What has that to do with me?” Abner asked. 

“It seems to me. Brother Hale, that you’re that way with the 
•bananas. Th^ were given to you, so they must have been sent by 
God, So if they were sent by God, they must be eaten.” 

• "John, you’re blaspheming!” 

“Blaspheming or not, I'd throw those bananas overboard. They^te ’ 
making everybody sick.” . . J 

"Overboard!” , i 


‘Yes, Rewrend Hale,” Jerusha interrupted, "Throw them over-' j 
board. j 

■■^^is is intolerable!” Abner cried, storming onto the deck, from 1 
which he speedily returned to the slateroomr “If anyone touches,! 
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ilose ‘bananas! They were sent by God to instruct ns in onr ne?,- ijc 
ifou and I, Mn. Hale, are going to eat ev’eiy one of those bansn^' 

[t is God's sstII." So as the Thetis crept agonizbgly ahead, th» 
Isnanas danced malodorously in the stateroom. 

The brig had now left Tierra del Fuego and was amidst the hun- 
dreds of nameless islands that comprised the v.-estem half of the 
passage. 'The winds veered and the dreary da}-s ran into dreary weeks 
and Captain Janders VTote repeatedly in his log: “Tuesday, "januarv 
15. Twenty-sixth day in the passage. Land close on both hands. Beat 
all day into adverse wind. Made 4 miles but toward sunset lost on 
everj' tack. Could find no hold for anchor on sloping shores. Ran ’ 
back and moored where we anchored last night. But hope this 
westerly gale continues, for it will smooth out waters at 4 Es-ansds. 
Shore prty' shot fine geese and caught 2 pailsfi. sweet musseb.”^ 

Day followed day, yielding a progress of four miles or six or none. 
Men would tow the Thetis from anchorage out into the wind and 
gamble that they would sleep in the same spot that night. Two facts 
preyed increasingly on their minds. 'The land about them was so 
ble^ that it could not possibly support life for long, especiaHy if 
summer left, and it was leaving. And all thought: “If it is so diScnlt 
here, what will it be when we reach Desolation Island? And when we 
have reached there, what must the Four Evangelists be like?” I: 

, se^ed that inch by painful inch they were approaching a great 
■ climax, and this was true. 

On the thirty-second day of this desolate passage an easterly wind 
prang up and 'whisked the little brig along the north shore cr 
desolation Island, a location made more terrible by the fact that 
sailors spotted the stem hoards of some ship that had foundered cn 
ie rocks. The sea grew rougher, and eighteen of the misrlonaiies 
found it advisable to stay below,, where the smell of bananas added 
to their qualms. That night Jerusha declared that she conld not. on 
pain of death, eat another banana, but Abner, having hrard ruch 
protests before, gallantly ate his half, then forced the remainder into 
Jernsha’s mouth. “You may not get sick,” he corrunanded, holding 
ft bis control. But the ship lurched as the first fingers of 

me Pacific swell probed into the passage, and neither Jerusha nor 
dominate her retching, and she began to vomit 
, be shouted, clapping his other hand over her mouth, 

“t the sickness continued until the berth was fouled. “You did that 
on^putposel” he muttered. 

Husband, I am so sick,” she whimpered. The tone- of her words 
pressed him, and tenderly he cleaned away the mess,' making b ‘ 

« comfortable p possible. 

armip? ^bis to torment you, my dear cotnpanion. 

of ft ' n ° bananas. Look!” And he took dowm 

cntir/fV which he had grown to detest, and ate 




,, i,\iing to be sick againl” she cried,' and again he washed awa) 

:h. 

1 ht next morning showed that the Thetis had ran to the end oi 
oolation Island and had completed more than ninety-nine huo' 
Jredtbs of the Magellan passage. All that remained was to effect'the 
diort dash past fte Four Evangelists, four aud and unpopulated 
rocks that guarded the western entrance to the strait. So at dawn on 
Tuesday, January 22, 1822, the little brig left the protection oi 
Desolation Island to test the meeting ground of storms, the ■wave- 
racked confluence of the easterly moving Pacific and the westerly 
moving Atlantic, and as the whaling captain had predicted, the good 
winds that had accompanied the Thetis on her last days now ac- 
'counted for a turbulence that no man aboard the ship had hitherto 
experienced. 

Gigantic waves from the Pacific lashed in with terrifying force, 
apparently able to sweep all before them, but the choppier sea 
from the Atlantic rushed like a terrier into the ftundering surf and 
tore it into a thourand separate oceans, each with its own current 
and direction. As his small craft approached this multiple maelstrom 
Captain Janders ordered, “All hands on deck lash ymurselves to the 
ship ■ and lines w^e secured about waists and chests, and band 
holds were quickly improvised, and the Thetis, all opem'ngs closed, 
plunged into the tremendous confusion. 

■t minutes the tiny brig was thrashed about as 

It the temers of the sea had left oS tormenting each other and had 
turned on her. She was lifted up and thrown down, ripped along on 
her port beams, then wallowed over and thro'wn backwards. She 
Slipped and slid, and no man not tied to her deck could have 
survived aloft. ’ 


'Do you keep your eye upon the Evangelists, Mister Coffins?” 
Captain Janders shouted above the fury. 

T do, sir.” 


‘Can we take more seas. Mister Coffins?" 

We cannot, sir.” 

“We’ll turn and ran." 

“Mind the rocks, sir." 

rniwi, ^etis, whipping around, slashed into the violent seai 

toSkhhnI'd and sped like a wounded sea animal had 

, to Desolation Island. Below, the missionaries prav-ed. Not even the 

a ISSor httle craft in 

® fishhook. And each 

mSliS S ff Whipple, two other, 

attached to rhp rowed ashore with long ropes , 

XTmhoSf around to, thetip: 

until the bria teran f ^ ths sand, pulh'flg i 

until the bng began to move. Slowly, slowly, they would tow it oat. I 
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0 the entrance of the main passage, and then run hack to the 
owboat and overtake it. 

And each day for a week the Thetis nosed its way carefully into 
he meeting ground of the oceans, tested them, tried, valiantly 
irobed, and courted destruction. The turbulence was so majestic that 
here seemed no possibility of subduing it, and the sailors lashed to 
he masts wondered if the captain would turn and head back through 
he strait for Good Hope. But each evening Captain Janders swore, 
‘Tombnow we’ll break the spell. Tomorrow we’ll be free.” In his- 
iog he wrote: “Tuesday, January 29. Tried again. Gigantic swells from 
Pacific clashing with choppy sea from Atlantic caused scenes of 
most frightful violence. Surges so high no ship could master them. 
Ran for same harbor." 


- On the thirtieth day of January the winds veered to the west, which 
in the long run was a good thing in that they would now stop sup- 
porting the’ Atlantic choppiness and turn to stabilizing the unhamp- 
ered Pacific; but their immediate effect was to prohibit any further 
assault on the exit. Therefore, the Thetis remained tied to shore in her 
snug fishhook harbor while Captain Janders, Mister Collins, Abner 
and John Whipple climbed a small hill to survey the wild con- 
fluence of the oceans. They could not see the Four Evangelists, but 
they knew where they were, and as they studied the pattern of the 
giant waves, Abner said, “Have you thought, sir, that perhaps you are 
being held back by God’s will?” 

Captain Janders did not growl at the young man. “I am willing 
to consider anything, if only we can breast that damned, mile of 
ocean.” ^ 


“It occurred to me last night-,” Abner said, "that your insane 
refusd to dispose of your worldly novels has cursed' this ship.” 

Mister Collins looked at the young minister with blank astonish- 
ment and was about to make an obscene expostulation when Janders 
silenced him. “What did you have in mind. Reverend Hale?” 

, we missionaries can pray, and if we can get this ship through 
the barrier, will you then dispose of your worldly literature, and' as the 
of a ship that needs God, accept books from me?” - 
, - will," Janders said solemnly. And the four men, standing on a 

hill at the end of the world, entered into a compact, and when the 
missionaries were gone, Janders justified himself to his first mate: “I 
m determined to pass this point. I’ve never seen such seas as we 
at Cape Horn. Now this. Call me superstitious if you 
1 hut it s bad luck for a ship to carry a minister. We’ve got eleven 
em. If they’re the cause of the bad luck, maybe they can also be 
“^“e of good luck. I’ll try anything.” ... 

com Abner assembled the missionaries and told them of the 

lesm^ » V * holding this ship back to teach. , us a 

loh assured them, “but our prayers will lift the curse.” To 

J n Whipple and others, this seemed like medievalism,- and they 
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,,,t. pray, but the majority' did, and at the -end of the 
. \\ hippie asked if he might pray, too, and Abner ^^ted, 

^ itrengthen the hands and the eyes of our manners, mipple 

,cd. “Abate the wind, lower the waves and let ns pass. 

■Amen,” Captain Janders said. 4 t,. .a . 

After prayers,' Abner visited Jerusha, still bedndden, and shared s 
banana mth her. When she protested that it was this vyhich ra 
keeping her abed, he pleaded: 'We are placing our desbny m the 
hands of God tonight. Please bear with me, beloved companion, anc 
if we pass the barrier tomorrow, you will not have to eat any mon 

bananas." , , , , 

“Is that a sacred promise? ' she asked. 

“It is,” he assured her. So she mastered her gorge, felt he: 
husband’s firm hand on her stomach, and ate. 

. At four o’clock in the morning the entire ship met for prayers 
-'and. after the' missionaries had spoken long, Captain Janders prayed 
"Lord, get us through.” 

It was not yet five when Abner and John rowed ashore with thei 
six-regular tbvring companions, and the small craft edged its \vay.int< 
tlie main channel, but when the rope men were hauled back oi 
board, Abtie'r announced: “This day I want to pray on deck.” 

“L^h" yourself- to the mast,” Janders grunted. To Collins he said 
“Tlic waves are as big as ever, but the sea is steadier and we have ; 
wind wo can cut into.” 

, “As good a day as we’ll get,” the mate calculated. 

"Wehe away'A Janders cried, and the Thetis probed far out t 
sea, well south of the Four Evangelists and into the wildest part c 
the ocean. 

These wpre the hours of decision. Two days ago the problem ha 
been ..to ride with the helpful wind from the stem, trying t 
accumulate sufficient speed to penetrate the massive waves. Now th 
wind was full in the face, and the Thetis had to tack first north, the: 
. south, then north, trying always to gain a few hundred yards 0 
purchase in the sea, so that on one great burst to the north the tin 
brig would at last clear the Evangelists. The grave danger involvei 
.was that on the vital run to the north, the Thetis would not hold it 
advantage, but would be swept sideways by the waves, and onto thi 
‘ rocks, crashing in final and hopeless destruction. 

The hours of early morning passed, and the Thetis made oni 

• fruitless tack after another. Often on her beam ends, she foughi 

• \;ainly for leverage against the sea, but Abner could feel her shppini 
'away, back toward Desolation Island, away from the line of safetj 

• that 'would permit a long tack past the Four Evangelists, 

The hours- rif midday came and -went, and the little brig foughi 
'.on. Now she gained a mile and entered a more turbulent part oi 
. the ocean, where the full and mighty Pacific lashed out at her, and 
the timbers creaked and the masts swayed and Abner watched the 
whiskered face of Captain Janders, peering ahead, calculating the 
wind. 



haavaii 


h.’r all the TOy, Mister Collins.”. '-' • , 

, inav carry away, sir, in this wind.’ ■ ^ , 

;.tain landers hesitated, studied the way.in whrch lus brrg ^ 
purchase, and cried, "We’ve got to have. that sail! If it holds, 

!1 tnake it. If it carries away, no matter. We were lost . 

he wbippfed around toward where his men were lashed, shout- 

» . .1 t I? oTfTitATi ch'iTi'fin + nff ' . 


■w directiorS that sent them hauling ropes, which started we after 
topsail higher into the wind, where it could counteract the fldeward 
?et of the ocean. But as the inen hauled,_ their lines caught in the 
top hlodk, and the triangular topsail whipped -dangerously in the 
wind, and .the Thetis appeared doomed. . t..,- 

‘Ton and you, dear the top blocicl. Janders shouted. And tom 
llio stonriy deck, where they had been lashed to save themselves, 
Cridland and the old whaler cut themselves loose and grabbed for 
the ropes leading to the top of the mainmast. . • . , , 

' They dimhed like monkeys, four secure hands, four certain- feet 
dinging to the ropes as the mast .whipped hack and forth in the 
freezing storm. Higher and higher they went, as their ship drifted 
toward the. rocks. “May God protect them," Abner prayed, as they 
dangled fat above his head. 

■The Thetis now entered a segment of the sea where the waves 
were of special -sdolence, for they were rebounding from the Evangel- 
ists off to starboard, and as the little brig rolled from one beam end 
to the other, tom this way and that, the top of the mainmast, where 
■the two sailors worked, slashed swiftly in great arcs of more than a 
■ , hundred degrees. At the extremity of each swing the tall mast 
whipped sharply, whistling in the wind, as if determined to dislodge 
the men that annoyed its ropes. On one such desperate passage Grid-, 
land lost his cap, and in grabbing for it with his right hand, he' 
seemed,- as viewed from below, to have been swept away, and 
Abner screamed, “God .--ave bis soull" But it was only his hat 
that was gone. 

"Try the ropes .again!” Captain Janders shouted. ' 

"Tliey don’t pull clear yet,” the second mate yelled above the 
storm. 

; “Are we drifting toward the rocks. Mister Collins?” ^ 

"We are, sir.” 

"Shall we send more men aloft?" 

“Nothing any mote can do," Collins replied. 

‘ So the two mariners stared ahead in the late afternoon ' stonri, 
feehng^the .ship, praying. "Try' the ropes againl” Janders cried, but 


minutes. Mister Collins. This was a sane try." - 
At this point Abner forgot the navigators near him and focused 
only on the -two sailors, who continued to fly through great sickening 
arcs of heaven. Freezing rain and howling winds were upon them; 
me violence of the pitching ship seemed concentrated at the 'point 
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2 rc they labored; and Abner recalled the plea of the old whalei; 
ild not like to round Cape Horn without_a Bible.” And he 
;an to pray for the salvation of these two brave men on whom 
safety of the brig now rested. And as they flashed through the 
y sky, riding high in the heart of the storm, his agonized prayers 
at with them. 

‘Try the ropes againi” Janders called at the expiry of hvo of hh 
j1 eight minutes, and this time the sailors shouted madly, and the 
les moved, and the after mainsail crept slowly up the swaying 
st,,and wind was mysteriously trapped in its triangular expanse. 

1 the sliding shoreward stopped. 

“I feel her steady on course,” Janders shouted. 

"She is steady on,” Collins repeated. 

“Will she clear the Evangels?” Janders checked. 

"She will clear them,” Collins replied dully, hiding the exultation 
; heart felt. 

And as the last fearful moments passed, the little brig Thetis main- 
ned her northward tack into the storm, until at last she neared the 
rilous rocks, and all on deck saw that she would pass them by a 
irgin of dreadful precision. 

"The Lord- God of Hosts is with usi” Abner shouted in un- 
inisterial joy. 

But Captain Janders did not hear, for he kept his eyes fixed ahead, 
fusing to look at the Evangelists. He was seeking the ocean area 
here it would be safe for him to swing the Thetis onto her new 
id final tack. Minutes passed, then a quarter of an hour, then a 
ilf hour, and. still he kept his eyes monotonously fixed on the 
rat, heaving ocean, until finally, in swift alteration, he heeled the 
rig over, and cut her back on a southward tack that would cany 
er through the last mountainous waves and down the final vile 
oughs. Then he shouted, “Bring the men down.” And Cridland 
nd the old whaler came down from their dizzy perch and found 
noting on the deck. “May God be praised,” Abner mumbled. 

at this exact moment, when he was entitled to share in the 
lip’s jubilation, Abner was grave, as if in a trance, thinking: “Two 
lays ago when a comforting wind was at our back, we were unable to 
ccomplish anything. But today, with the gale right in our faces, we 
veie able to fight it.” He studied the little brig to discover the- 
acret whereby a New England ship could cut directly into the heart 
inf combating the elements each inch of the way, , and 
ilthough he did not uiiderstand the technique Gaptain Janders had 
understood the man, and all men, and himself. “How 
he reflected in the howling wind, “that when the storm 
^ m your face, you can fight it.” 

. when Captain Janders unleashed Abner, the nrariner said/ 
a kmd of daze, “I would not want to be the captain of whom . 
was said in Boston, '‘He tried to round the Horn, but ran instead- 
lor Good Hope.’ ” 
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(ill say tliat o! you. Captain" Abner said proudly. 

^ 5 /7r»1T?no clint'jfpn ' 


it ties were brolten open and Mister Collins shouted the 
r,i -.\s to the missionaries; “We are safel" - •.■■- 


•j uic uiusiuimiiv-o. 'We are safeh ^ -- ... 

I .jclow who could stand piled on deck, and "in the cold wind 
. .nin landers said, “Reverend Hale, Uirough' God’s grace we broke 
rl.iigh. Will you pray?” But for the only' time on the voyage, 
\bner was numbed into silence. His ey« were filled with. tc^ and 
re could think only of Cridland and the whaler, whipping through . 
iistant space, working to save the ship, and of - Captain Janders . 
ighting the storm, so John Wliipplc read from the sweet thunder- 
ng passages in the Psmms that sailors love: • , ‘ . . , , 

“God is our refuge and strength, a very present nelp m trouble. 

.“Therefore .will not we fear, though the.earlli be removed,. and 
though the mburitains hc carried into the midst of the sp; '• 

- .“Though the wuler-thercof roar and be troubled, thoughvtlie 
mountains shake with the swelling thereof. ... 

“Tiie Lord of Hosts is wiBi us; tlie God of Jacob is our refuge. .... 
"They that go down to the sea in ships, that do business , in 


great waters; 

"TTiese see the works of the Lord, and His wonders in the .deep.- 
“For He commandeth, and -taisclh the stormy rvind, which lifteth 
up the waves thereof. ' 

“They mount up to the' heaven, they go down again to the d^ths: 
their souVis melted because of trouble. ; . 

“They- reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man, and -are at . 
their svit’s end. • . . - 


“Then they unto the Lord in their trouble,- and he hringeth 
them out of their distresses. 

"He maketh the storm a calm, so that the wares thereof are still, 
“Dien are they glad because they be quiet; so He bringeth them 
unto their desired haven. 


“Oh that men would praise the Lord for His goodness.” 

It uas then noticed that Captain janders bad disappeared" during 
the reading, and he now climbed from the hatchway with an armfiu ' 
of books. “Yesterday I promised Reverend Hale that if his prayers 
cmiJd get vs through this barrier, I would forsake my books for- 
his, Richardson . . . Sterne . . , Smollett . , . Walpole.” One by one 
he tossed them into the Pacific, already beginning to merit its name. ■ 
Jnen he added, “From December 21 to January 31 we were foriy-tu'O ' 
days in these straits, I have never known such a passage, but we- 

have made it safely. God be praised." 

Abner s ttumph was tempered by defeat, for as tlie' missionaries 
were uutching the worldly books disappear, tliey were attracted by ,- - 
me sight of Jerqsha Hale climbing on deck followed by Keoki, who. 
Jugged tlic remnants of the bananas. Walking unsteadily 'past her 
iinsband, she found the railing of the ship and threw Bie bananas,' 
one bygone far out to sea. That night she told her husband, in a • •' 
■oertli alreadv quieter, “You bullied me, Abner r. , No,' I shall use - 
your name from now, for to me you are Abner.' You -bullied me 
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[casoned, “and it is not until you reacli St, Paul that you get svT i 
idmonitions as, ‘I say therefore to the unmarried . . . , It is good fo 
them if they abide even as I. But if they cannot contain, let them 
many: for it is better to marry than to bum.' What does such a 
passage signify?” he ashed himself throughout the strange half-night. 

He walked back and forth for several hours, and the night watcli 
joked, “He really has fo do the missionary waltzl” but being of 
simpler minds, and particularly of minds that had long ago settled 
tliis difScult problem of man and woman — “The reason Honolulu’s 
the best port on earth is that in Honolulu the women climb aboard 
the ship already undressed and ready to work” — they would have 
been unable to comprehend his real perplexities. 

"Do I love Jerusha too profoundly?” he asked the gray night. But 
whenever he came near concluding that he ought to love lier less, 
he would think of her overwhelming loveliness and he would cry, 
"No! That ’is the Romish wayl” and he would return to his dead 
center of confusion. Thus in the night hours he wrestled with his 
sweet, perplexing temptation. 

Sunday rose brisk and clear, and for the first time on the voyage, 
the entire missionary family was able to attend topside service in the 
cold, bracing air which swept up from the Antarctic. Since it was to 
be an occasion of special celebration, the four wives in Abner’s state- 
room asked their husbands to move elsewhere while they helped one 
another dress. 

For this thanksgiving day Jerusha modestly changed from the 
hvo-piece red flannel underwear she had been wearing for some weeks 
’ into a fresh set, over which she laced a stout corset held in position by 
,3 two-inch-wide busk of polished birch. Long hand-knitted black 
5 stockings were pinned to the bottom edge of the corset, .and a 
[Corset cover, starched long ago in Walpole, was fitted into'' place, 
j after which pantaloons, also starched, were drawn up. Thus properly 
founded, Jerusha now climbed into a woolen underpetticoat, a 
starched hnen petticoat and finally a cambric petticoat, all lashed 
securely at the waist. A small bustle ws added, over which a hooped 
broadcloth dress was hung, its alternate patterns of black and 
^ purple providing a properly subdued color.' 

Next Jerusha adjusted a Paisley shawl about her shoulders, fitted a 
- saucy poke bonnet about her pale face, slipped a knitted bag over her 
I atm, tucked a handkerchief into one cuff of her dress, jammed her 
; fingers first into silk mittens and then into woolen ones, and stood 
; while Amanda Wn'pple held her coat for her. She was then ready for 
tJioming service, and after she had helped the other women into their 
! Coats, the four missionary wives climbed the hatchway ladder and 
I appeared on dcd:. 

i 

N o-W came the days of gold, the memorable days when the 
Thetis rolled gently in the sun, all canvas set, and dolphins 
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^ inv Bible to a baclcslider, Abner. I gave it to a max 
■, i,J. And if the Bible cannot dispel fear," then it is not.tb 
ne been led to believe.”' ,, - 

position of the mission? The foundation of our church? 

, ner,” she said persuasively, 'Tm sure that this old man wil 
-i.Je again, and he may do us damage. But on' Thursday nighf 

Kii he climbed down from that mast, he. was dose to C^d. Hi 
my life, and yours. And the idea of God has no meaning fo 
i.ic unless at such times He is willing to meet even an evil old mai 
Viitli love.” 

“What do you mean, the idea of God?” 

“Ahner, do you think that God is a man who hides up therein thi 

clouds?” ■ i , T-t 

“I think that God hears ever}’ word you are sapng, and I think Hi 
must he as perplexed as I am.” But before he could continue hi 
c'harges, Jerusha, with her liquid brown curls dancing beside her ears 
kissed him- once more, and they fell into their narrow hunk. 

It was long after midnight when Abner Hale, troubled as neve 
before, left his hunk and went on deck, where a few bright stars wer 
. strong enough to dominate tire dim, gray Antarctic night., He ua 
■'troubled, first because Jerusha had given the old man her Bibh 
Viinst his orders as it were, but more because of his deep and grow 
ing appetite for his wife’s consoling body. Three times on this tii; 
major arguments rvith Jerusha had ended by her laughingly drawih 
him into the narrow bunk, across whose opening she lowered fh 
curtains, and each time during the next dazzling half hour he hai 
forgot God and the problems of God. All he knew was that Jerush 
Bromley Hale was more e.xciting than the storm, more peaceful Ilia: 
the ocean at rest. 

He was convinced that such surrender on his part must be evil. H 
had often listened, in llie cramped stateroom, to John and Amani 
TOiipple whiling away the hours, and he had marked their sudde: 
cessation of svhispeiing, followed by strange noises and Amanda’ 
curious, uncontrollable cries, and he had judged that this was wha 
. the church meant when it spoke of "sanctified joy.” He had intendei 
discussing this with Jerusha, but he had been ashamed to do so, fo 
now and again his own great surges of "sanctified joy” had left hin 
morally stunned. Anything so mysterious and powerful must h 
e\Tl, and surely the Bible spoke frequently of women who. tcmptei 
men, with disastrous results. So on the one hand, Abner’s imperfee 
knowledge of life inclined him to think that as a minister he woult 
he far better off with Jemsba not so close to Wm; She was toi 
intoxicating, too instinct with "sanctified joy.” - - 

But as soon as he reached this confused yet understandable con 
elusion, he \vns^ faced wdth the undeniable fact, clear- to even a fool 
that for a minister to live without a wife was nothing but popei)' 
and if there was one thing he wished with all his heart to avoid it wa: 
popish ways, “The great men of the Old Testament had wives,” hr 
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asoned, “and it is not until you reach St Paul that you gel sn' v 

dmonitions as, 'I say therefore to the unmarried It is go^f 

hem if th^ abide e\’en as L But if they cannot contain, 1^ th^ 
lany: for it is better to marry than to bum/ \\Tiat does such a 
assage signify?” he ashed himself throughout the strange half-niahL 

He v.alked back and forth for several hours, and the night u-atch 
3ked, “He really has to do the missionar}' waltz!” but being of 
impler minds, and particularly of minds that had long ago settled 
his difficult problem of man and woman — ^“The reason Honolulu's 
he best port on earth is that in Honolulu the women dimb aboard 
he ship already undressed and ready to work” — they v/ould has'e 
leen unable to comprehend his real perplexities. 

“Do I love Jerusha too profoundly?” he asked die gray night But. 
vhenever he came near concluding that he ought to love her less, 
le would think of her overwhelming loveliness and he would ay, 
'No! That 'is the Romish way!” and he would return to his dead 
«nter of confusion. Thus in the night hours he uuestled svith his 
T-'eet, perplexing temptation. 

Sunday rose brisk and clear, and for the first time on the voj-age, 
he entire missionary family was able to attend topside service in the 
:old, bracing air which swept up from the Antarctic. Since it was to 
le an occasion of special celebration, the four mVes in Abner’s state- 
’oom asked their husbands to move elsewhere while they, helped one 
mother dress. 

For this thanksgiving day Jerusha modestly changed from the 
hvo-piece red flannel underwear she had been wearing for some weeks 
hto a fresh set, over which she laced a stout corset held in position by 
i two-inch-wide busk of pohshed birch. Long hand-knitted black 
itockings were pinned to the bottom edge of the corset, mnd a 
rorset cover, starched long ago in Walpole, was fitted into place, 
ifter which pantaloons, also starched, were drawn up. Thus properly 
founded, Jerusha now climbed into a woolen underpetticoat, a 
starched hnen petticoat and finally a cambric petticoat, all lashed 
securely at the waist. A small bustle was added, over which a hooped 
broadcloth dress was hung, its alternate patterns of black and 
purple providing a properly subdued color.' 

Next Jerusha adjusted a Paisley shawl about her shoulders, fitted a 
saucy poke bonnet about her pale face, slipped a knitted bag over her 
irm, tucked a handkerchief into one cuff of her dress, jammed her 
Engers first into silk mittens and then into woolen ones, and stood 
nhile Amanda Whipple held her coat for her. She was then ready for 
morning service, and after she had helped the other women into their 
coats, the four missionary tovcs climbed the hatchway ladder and 
appeared on dec^ 
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Thetis rolled gently in the sun, all canvas set, and d 
chased flj'ing fch that shone in iridescence as they leaped. Tl 
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n on an unbroken leg of more than seven tbousand mfld 
r't Horn to Hawaii, and slowly the ugly, cold of the south 
n to the increasing warmth of the north. The pew stare of 


-1 dd Fuego began to disappear and the old famfliar comtella- 
of New England crept back into place. Bril most of all, the- 
i.don family became fused into a sin^e organized and dedicated 
roup. Some, who forgot how side they had been and , how Aimer 
lone had kept the family functioning, protested at his assur^mn 
f leadership, and one sharp-tongued wife was heard to say, Toud 
hink he was the Lord’s anointed,” hut her husband qmeted her hy, 
ememhering, “Someone had to make decisions ., ;.. even m a 

As the equator neared, the daily lessons organized by Abtwr 
jccame more meaningful, and many mornings were spent, after the 


xanaboa also gave lectures on the condition or the islanders, but 
vhen he cried, "In Havi'aii women are forbidden on pain of stran^- 
ation .from eating hananasl”- his point w’as somewhat dulled by 
fcru$ha,.who whispered loudly, "I count that no great privation.” 
But the most solemn moment in any session came when someone, 
usually a woman, intoned the first line of their most cherished hymn; 
“ ‘Blest be the tie that binds’ for at such times the mission family 
was indeed bound together in a Christian brotherhood that- few 
discover in this world. 


_ With the Pacific more placid and daily walks more congenial, sea- 
sickness vanished and constipation diminished, but a strange new ill- 
ness began to take their place. At the beginning of the day women 
passengers would often suddenly feel an overwhelming nausea attack 
them, and they would have to vomit, just as if the ship were rolling 
in its former manner. It soon became apparent to Dr. Whipple that 
of the eleven wives aboard the Thetis, at least seven and possibly nine 
were, pregnant, and he was proud when his own wife became tlie 
fct to acknowledge openly that she was, as she phrased it, "cnqrcct-' 
ing a small messenger from heaven.” Her handsome husband per- 
plexed tlie missionaries by remarking cryptically, “It's not suqirising. 
I’ve known her since she was seven.” 


Jerushas pregnancy was one of the latest to be certified, but it was 
also the one^ ryhich was most enjoyed by tire motlier, for she was 
almost unmissionaiy in her delight. “It is a great solace to me, 
Abner,” she said, “to think that I am going to become a mother 
in a new land. It’s beautifully symbolic ... as if we were des- 
tined to accomplish great things in Hawaii." Abner, like the other 
huslrands, was bewildered, for like them he knew practically noth-- 
mg about having babies; and then a frightening discovery was made: 
of the eler’cn women aboard the Thetis not one had ever had a child, 
wr had any er'cr attended a birth. Neither had the men,' excepting 
-iJr, 'Wltipple, and ho suddenly became a most important man. 
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btcaking out his Practical Handbook of Midwifery, which cvetvo 
studied with care; and it was then that the first substantia] shado-^ 
fell across the mission family, for women began to realize that when 
they reached Hawaii, Dr. "V^ipple would be assigned to one island 
and they would go to another, and when their time came, the ' 
mission’s only doctor would be inaccessible, and birth would be 
given under primitive conditions with only such help as a wife’s 
husband could muster. It was then that svives looked at their hus- 
bands with greater affection, knowing that upon these men depended 
the family safety; and in this way the cabin of the Thetis became 
a kind of obstetrical seminar, with Brother Whipple as instructor 
and his medical books as texts. 

It was early one Sunday morning that the missionaries heard the 
first mate cry, "Whaler to starboardl” Jerusha and Amanda, ex- 
periencing morning dizziness, did not go on deck, but the other wives 
did and saw looming out of the morning mists a magnificent three- 
masted ship, all sails set and riding the waves majestically like a 
queen. Smoke from the oil pots had darkened her sails, proving her 
to be a whaler, and now one of her whaleboats was approaching 
the Thetis. 

"What ship are you?” Mister Collins hailed. 

"Bark Carthaginian, Captain Hoxrvorth, out of New Bedford. 
And you?” 

"Brig Thetis, Captain Janders, out of Boston.” 

"We bring you mail to carry back to Hawaii,” the whaler’s 
mate explained, as he climbed deftly aboard. “And W'c’ll take yoiirs 
to New Bedford.” "nien, seeing the missionaries in their tall hats, 
he asked, “Are these men ministers?” 

"Missionaries, for Hawaii,” Captain Janders replied. 

The whaler hesitated momentarily, then nodded deferentially and 
asked, "Would one orlwo of you come aboard and conduct Sabbath 
icrvices for us. We haven’t bad any for months . . . really it would 
X years. We’ll be home soon, and we’d like to remind ourselves . . .” 

Abner, recalh'ng his good work aboard the earlier wilder at the 
i^alldands, quickly volunteered, and so did John Whipple, but 
principally because he wanted to see one of Not England’s great 
ivhaling ships at close hand. They were lowered into the whaleboat 
3nd started off, whereupon Abner as an afterthought shouted, ’Tell 
our wives we'll be back after sendee.” 

At the Carthaginian the young missionaries were greeted hand- 
somely, A tall, wiry, powerful man with a whaler* s cap far back on 
his head shot out a big hand and cried in a deep, commanding 
voice. “I’m Rafer Hoxivorth, out of New Bedford, and I’m mighty 
glad to see you good men coming aboard. We could use some . 
prayers on this bark.” 

■ "Have you had a good trip?” Wliipple asked. 

"IVIiales are scarce,” Hoxworth replied, cocking a long leg on the 
railing, “Our capacity is tliirty-two hundred barrels, but we have. 
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,s ,«,iV on an unlirolteu ]cg of mote Ilian seven Uiousanc! miles 
O ipc Horn to Ha^vaii, and slowly tlie ugly cold of tlie south 


\ iv to the increasing rrarmtli of the north,- Tlie new -stars of 


rra del Fucgo began to disappear and the old familiar co'nUclla- 
IS of New England crept baA into place. But most of all, the. 


-,ns of New England crept bacb into place. But most ot all, the. 
iiission family became fused into .1 single organiricd and dediMted 
roup. Some, who forgot how sick they had been and how Abner 
lone had kept the family functioning, protested at Ins nssui^tion 
if leadership, and one sbarp-tongued wife was heard to say, You d 
hink he wns tlie Lord's .anointed,” but her husband qmeted her by 
cmcmbciing, "Someone bad to make decisions • • cvear in a 

As tlie equator neared, the daily lessons organized by Abner 
lecame more meaningful, and many mornings were spent, after the 
nissionaty waltz had ended, with group sessions discussing Wayland's 
Vfonil Philosophy or Alc.vandet’s Evidences of Chmllnnity. Kcoki 
Kanakon also gave lectures on the condition of the islanders, bnl 
when he cried, “In Hawaii women arc forbidden on pain of strangu- 
lation from eating bananasi” his point was somewhat dulled bv 
fenislia, who whispered loudly, "I count that no great privation.” 
But the most solemn moment in any session came when someone, 
usually a'woman, intoned the first line of their most cherished hymn; 
V ‘Blest be the tie tliat binds' for at such times tlie mission family 
was indeed bound together in a Christian brotlicrliood that few 
discover in this world. 


_ With the Pacific more placid and daily walks more congenial, sea- 
sickness vanished and constipation diminished, but a strange nesv ill- 
ness began to take their place. At the beginning of llie day women 
passengers would often suddenly feel an ovcrrvliclming nausea attack 
them, and they would have to vomit, just as if the ship were rolling 
in its former manner. It soon became apparent to Dr, Whipple that 
of the eleven wives aboard the Thetis, at least seven ,md possibly nine 
were pregnant, and he was proud when liis own wife became the 
first to acknowledge openly that she was, as she phrased it, “expect- 
ing a small incssengcr from heaven.” Her handsome husband per- 
plexed tlie missionaries by reroarJang cr)'ptically, “It’s not Surprising, 
I’ve known her since slie was seven.” 

Jcruslia’s pregnancy was one of the latest to be certified, but it was 
also tlie one which was most enjoyed by tlie motlicr, for she was 
almost unmissionary in her delight. “It is a great solace to me, 
Abner,” she soid, “to think that I am going to become a mother 
in a new land. It's beiutifully symbolic ... as if we were des- 
tined to accomplish great things in Hawaii.” Abner, like the other 
husbands, was bewildered, for like them he knew pTactic.ilIy . noth- 
ing about having babies; and then a frightening discovery was made: 
of the eleven women aboard Uic Thetis not one bad ever bad a diild, 
nor bad any ever attended ii birth. Neither had the men, 'excepting 
Dr, Whipple, and he suddenly became a most important man, 
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caking out his Practical Handbook of Midwifery, M'hicli cvcn-o 
udied with care; and it was then that the first substantial shadov 
U across the mission family, for women began to realize that whc'r 
ley reached Hawaii, Dr, Whipple would be assigned to one island 
id they would go to another, and when their time came, the 
lission’s only doctor would be inaccessible, and birth would bt 
ven under primitive conditions with only such help as a wife’; 
usband could muster. It was then that wives looked at their hus 
ands with greater affection, knowing that upon these men depended 
le family safety; and in this way the cabin of the Thetis became 
kind of obstetrical seminar, with Brother Whipple as instructoi 
ad his medical books as texts. 

It was early one Sunday morning that the missionaries heard the 
rst mate cry, “Whaler to starboardl” Jerusha and Amanda, ex- 
leriendng morning dizziness, did not go on deck, but tlie other wives 
lid and saw looming out of the morning mists a magnificent three- 
nasted ship, all sails set and riding the waves majestically like a 
lueen. Smoke from the oil pots had darkened her sails, proving hei 
0 be a whaler, and now one of her whaleboats was approaching 
he Theb's. 

"What ship are 3'ou?'’ Mister Collins hailed. 

"Bark Carthaginian, Captain Hoxworth, out of New Bedford, 
(hid you?” 

"Brig Theb's, Captaiii Janders, out of Boston.” 

‘We bring you mail to carij' back to Hawaii,” the wlialeris 
mate explained, as he climbed deftly aboard. “And we’ll take yoiirs 
to New Bedford.” TTien, seeing the missionaries in their tall hats, 
he asked, “Are these men ministers?” 

"Missionaries, for Hawaii,” Captain Janders replied. 

The whaler hesitated momentarily, then nodded deferentially and 
asked, “Would one or two of you come aboard and conduct Sabbath 
slices for us. We haven’t had any for months . _. . really it'would 
to years, We’U be home soon, and we’d like to remmd aimelvcy . . . 
■Abner, recalling his good W'ork aboard &e ^riier wh^er at the 
Hklands, quickly volunteered, and so end John AWnipple, on, 
principally because he wanted to see one o- 
^haling ships at dose hand. They were lowered into 
ad started off, whereupon Abner as an ic., 

''Jr Wives we’ll be back after service. _ 

At the Carthaginian the young 



to see you good men coming 
P%"ers on this bark.” . 

' ‘Have you had a good trip? , 

, ^Whales are scarce,” lloxwnrth rep 

“Our capacity is tlmty-two 
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-.Iv twenly-sk hundred. Rather disappointing.” Then he added,' 
But of course, we’ve already shipped twenty-two hundred bands 
Q ahead, so I don’t think the own^ wall he unhappy. , 

“Have you been away from New Bedford long? 

“Coining four years," Hoxworth replied, rubbing his powerful 
bin. "That’s a long time ... a very long time.” 

"But the oil you have, plus what you sent home . . . does make 

t a good trip?” Whipple pursued. .. it 

"Oh, yes! Good enough so that our share will pennit several of 
IS to get married.” 

"Including you?” Whipple asked. , 

"Yes.” 

"Congratulations, Captain Hoinvorth, Abneri” and he called his 
dlow-feced companion, who w-as already arguing salvation and tem- 
lerance with some of the crew. "Abner! Captain Hosworth’s going 
:o get married when he gets home.” 

The scrawny little missionary with the pale stringy hair looked np 
it tlie rugged whaler and said, “And after four years of doing what* 
jver he wanted to in Honolulu, he now hopes to get back into 
Christian ways, and asks our assistance.” 

Tlie big captain tensed his right fist and pressed his foot strongly 
into the railing, but kept his temper. To himself he muttered, '‘By 
God! These missionaries are all dike. All over the world. Y'ou try 
to meet them halfu’ay . . .” And John Whipple thought: 'ty^Tiy 
can’t Abner just accept the day’s events as they transpire? If a 
whaler heading home desires a Sabbath service, why can’t we simply 
has'C the service?” 

Then Whipple heard Captain Hoiavorth’s booming voice break 
into laughter. ‘Tes, Reverend . . . What was the name? Hale. 
Yes, Rei'erend Hale, you're right. Us whalers hang our consciences 
On Cape Horn when we head west, and then pick ’em up tliree 
ye<irs later when we come back home. We’d kind of like to have 
you ready us up for the job of catching ’em as we glide past” 
"Do you glide past Cape Horn?” Abner asked in some confusion. 
"Certainly.” 

"How long did it take you to double Cape Horn coming out?” 
Abner continued. 

“\Wiat was it?” Hoxavorth asked one of tlie men, a scowling, esdl' 
looking rascal with a long scar across his cheek, “Oh, you sveren’l 
with us. ^ye picked that one up in Honolulu when our cooper 
jumped Hiip. You, Anderson! How long did it take ns to double 
the Cape coming out?” 

. , “Three days.” 

Abner gasped. “You mean you got around Cape Horn in three 
days?” 

“Jt was like glass,” Captain Hoxworth boomed. "And it’B be 
like glass for us when we go home. We run a lucky ship.” 

“.Tliat’s the truth!” Anderson laughed. "If there’s whales, we 
get 'em." 
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iraer stood peqjlesed in the sunlight, tning to rntionnlite ' 
; that an obscene whaler — ^for he was cominccd that tins ut-s a 
I ship — could double the Cape in three daj-s whereas it had 
m a group of missionaries almost eight weeks, and he conduded 
himself, “The mysterious rvays of the Lord with His appointed 
be}’ond understanding.” 

'“We’ll pray aft,” Captain Hoxworth announced, leading his men 
3 the missionaries to an afterdeck that seemed as spacious as a 
lage common compared to the cramped Thetis, 

Abner whispered to Whipple, “You lead the singing and the 
ayers, and I’ll give the sermon I gave on the other whaler,” hut 
St as the crew began singing, “Another six days’ w'ork is done,” 
e lookout bellowed, “Thar she blowsi” and the assembly dis- 
tegrated, some rushing for the whaleboats, some for glasses and 
ime up the lower rigging. 

Captain Hoxivorth’s deep-set eyes glistened as he spotted the 
lowing whales off beyond the Thetis, and he strode past the mis- 
onaries. “Get those boats away swiftly!” he boomed, 

“Captain! Captain!” Abner protested. “We’re having hymns!” 
“Hymns hell!” Hoxworth shouted. “Them’s whales!” Grabbing a 
lom, he shouted directions that sent the whaleboats far out to 
ea and watched with his glass as they closed in upon the mammoth 
perm whales that w'ere moving along in a colony pf gigantic forms. 

At this point John Whipple faced a major decision. He kne\v, for 
he was a missionary like Abner, that since this was the Sabbath he 
was bound not to participate in this d^ecration of catching whales; 
but he also knew as a scientist that he might nes'er again have a 
chance of watching a crew fight a great sperm whale, so after a 
moment’s indecision he handrf Abner bis tall hat and said, “I’m 
going up into the rigging.” Abner protested, but in vain, and during 
the ensuing seven rantina hours, he stood glumly aft and refused 
steadfastly to look at the whalins operarions. 

Brother Whipple from his ■vantase pcint in the rigging saw the 
three whaleboats feom the Carthaginian, eac’n with sail aloft, a liar- 
pooner, a helmsman and four lOTrezs, down upon the massive 
whales. 
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fi,nk. and the haipooner, poised with Idt kg ^tended secur 
,nto the bottom of the boat, nght coched ptecanously against i 
c^unnales, drew the liatpoon back m his left hand_ and then flash 
Tt svith incredible might deep mto the. whales resistant body'. 

At tills first agonizing moment the great beast fl<pped out of t 
water, the harpoon lin« traflmg. and m.piile cned , It s bigr 
than the ThetisI” For the men of the Carthagiman had hooked in 

a mammoth whale. . , 

“It’ll make eighty bands! a seaman cned. 

“If we take him,” Hoxworth cautioned. Grabbing the glass fro 
Whipple, he watched the manner in which the whale plunged i 
its first attempt to shake off tormentors. “He’s sounded,^' the caj 
tain reported ominously, iraiting to see how the first mad dash i 
• the monster would be handled by the crew. 

■ Whipple could see the rope whirring out of the harpooner’s tul 
•with a sailor poised ready with an ax to chop it free — thus losin 
the whale if trouble developed — ^and it seemed as if tlie leviathai 
must be probing the very bottom of the ocean, so much rope wen 
out. The. minutes passed, and there was no sign of the whale. Tbi 
other two boats placed themselves out of the way, yet ready h 
assist if tiie whale surfaced near them. 


'Then, in an unexpected quarter, and not far from the Carthaginian, 
the whale surfaced. It came roaring up through the ivaves, twisted, 
turned, flapped its great flukes, then blew. A tower of red blood 
spurted high into the air, a monument of bubbling death, and poised 
there for a moment in the sunlight as if it were a pillar of red marble, 
falling back at last into the sea to make the waves crimson. Four 
more times the huge beast spouted its lungs’ burden of blood. Hox- 
worth, noting the color, shouted, "He’s W'ell struck!” 

Now came the most tense moment of the fight, for the anguished 
whale hesitated, and all knew that if it came out of this pause in the 
■svrong direction it might stove the whaleboats, or crush them -in its 
powerful underslung jaw, or even crash headfirst into the Cartha- 
ginian herself, sinking her uathin minutes, in the way many whalers 
had been lost. This time tlie whale ran true, and at a speed of 
thirty miles an hour, rushed through the open ocean, dragging the 
whaleboat along behind. Now the sail was furled and the four towers 
sat with their oars aloft, while their mates aboard the Carthaginian 
shouted, "There goes the Nantucket sleigh ride!” 

In tin’s way six men in a little rowboat longhl an enormous whale 
to death. The beast dived and paused, spouted blood and dived 
again. It ran for the open sea, and doubled back, hut.' the harpoon 
worked deeper into its flank, and the rope remained taut. Wlien the 
whale niQved dose to the boat, the oarsmen worked fea'crishly 
hauling in rope; but when the beast fled, they played it out again; , 
and in tliis wild red game of take in and play out, the whale began 
to sense that it would be the loser. 


Now a second whaleboat crept in, and its haipoonct launched , 
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mother cruel shaft of iron de^ into the whale’s foroRrd quart 
md the chase was on again, this time with two whaleboats on a’' 
sleigh ride. Swiftly, they were hauled through' the bloody, sea, and 
swiftly their ropes wctc brought close in when the whale rested/Back 
and forth, up and down the leviathan fought, blood choldng his 
lungs and beginning to paralyze his flukes, 

■ “He’s a monster, that onel” Captain Hoxworth said approvingly. 
“Pray God he doesn’t catch one of the boats.’’ 

The minutes passed and then the quarter hours, and the whale 
fought on, bleedmg profusely and seeking the safer depths; but alwajs 
he had to surface, a great bull sperm whale in agony, until finally, 
after .a last mighty surge through the red waves, he rolled over and 
ivas -dead;- 

“Got himl” Captain Hoxworth shouted, as the third whaleboat 
moved in to attach its line to the second, and in this manner the 
three crews slowly began to tow the whale back to their mother 
ship. The Carthaginian, meanwhile, manipulated its sails so that it 
could move with equal caution toward the oncoming whale. 

Aboard ship there was much activity. Along the starboard side a 
section of railing was lifted away, and a small platform was lowered 
six or eight feet above the surface of the sea. Men brought out razor- 
sharp blubber knives with twenty-foot handles. Others laboriously 
lugged huge iron hooks, each weighing almost as much as a man, 
into position for biting into the blubber and pulling it aboard. Where 
Abner was to have preached, the cook and his helper piled diy wood 
for firing the try-pots in which the whale oil would be rendered, 
while forward the scar-faced cooper supervised the opening of the 
.hatch and the airing of barrels into which that blubber would he 
stowed that could not be immediately cooked. Just as thwe prepara- 
tions were completed, with John Whipple noting each step in fte 
process, and. Abner Hale trying not to do so because all was being 
done on a Sunday, the’ whale was brought alongside and ^^ipple 
cried, “It’s longer than the Thetis,’’ but Captain Hoxivorth, who 
like all whalers never referred to' the length of^ a lyhale, growled, 
“He’ll make eighty, ninety barrels. A monster.” - 

When the great sperm ws lashed to the starboard side or the 
Cartliaginian, and when the frail platform was adjusted, a black Brava 
saflor, from the Cape Verdes, nimbly leaped onto the whale’s body, 
and with a slashing knife tried to cut at the blubber so as to attach 
the giant hooks that were being lowered to hini. Deft as he was, he 
could not make the enormous hooks fast, and when tire Carthaginian 
took a sudderi shift to windward, tire Brava w^ struck m the chestr 
' by, one of the swaying hooks and swept ofi tlic whale s flank and 
into the ocean, whereupon a dozen sleek sharks who Iiad;been fmlow- 
ing the blood stormed, down upon him, but tire inen on the platform 
slash^ and cut at Hie raiders and drove ithem off, so that Brava 
climbed hack on the whale, cursing in Portuguese, arid tins tmiCj 
dripping in blood from whale and shark alike, he caugl 
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,, into the blubber, and the nnn-inding ready to begin. But 
le it could start, the whale’s great hcad-twenty-SK feet long 
•had to. be cut away and fastened to the after 


weighing tons* 

'^‘You^BrSaf” Captain Hoxworth shouted. "Tie this hoolc into. the 
leadl” And the sinewy black man leaped nimbly onto the. whale’s 
lead ■ securing the hook, after which his mates wth extra sharp 

Hives on long poles sawed away the mammoth head. 

When it &tted dear, they directed their knives to the body 
)f the whale, slashing the thick hlnbheiy sldn in sloping spirals that 
■tarted from where the head had been and ran down to the huge tail 
ranging limp in the sea. As the skilled workmen cut, they frequently 
rausea for sport and slashed their deadly knives deep into some 
jhark that had come to feed upon the carcass, and when the knife 
ans withdrawn the shark would toast slightly, as if a bee had stung 
him, and continue feeding. ' , 

Now the men on the lines leading to heavy hooks began to haul,' 
and slowly- the whale rolled over and over upon itself while the 
blanket or blubber impeded in a huge spiral and was hauled aloft. 
\\^cn more than a dozen feet hung over the deck, one iron hook 
was cut free from the top and hooked into posib'on lower down. 
Then the other was cut away and fastened beside the first, allowing 
the end of blubber to fall free upon the deck, where it was cut 
away, hacked into pieces, and thrust at first into the boiling by-pots, 
and when they were full, into the temporary barrels. Then the lines 
svere hauled tight once more, and the thick blanket of blubber 
continued to unwind and swing aboard, as men on the swaying 
platform cut it free from the body of the slowly revolving whale. , 
At last the tail ivas reached, and in the final moments, before tlie 
monsbous carcass was set free for the sharks, the Brava leaped back 
onto it and cut away a dozen steaks of fresh whale meat. "Get some 
liver, too," a sailor shouted, but the Brai'a felt himself sh'pping 
toward the sharks, so he grabbed a line and swung himself ba^ 
aboard the platform. With a final slash of their scimitaf-like knives, 
the workmen cut the whale loose and be drifted away to the waiting 
sharks. 

Next the giant head was cut into three sections and hauled 
aboard, where near-naked men scooped out of its vast case more than 
two dozen precious barrels full of spermaceti, which would be con- 
verted into candles and cosmetics. 

At dusk, when the head sections, now empt}' of their treasure, had 
been dumped back into tlie sea where twelve hours before they had 
held a tiny brain which had steered the goliath through the ivaves, 
Captain Hoxworth shouted, "Through the generosity of the Lord, 
our prayers have been delayed. Let the try-pots tend -themselves. 
We'll pray." And he assembled all hands onto the oily deck, but 
Abner Hale would not participate in the sendees, so John Whipple 
conducted both the prayers and the singing and deh'vered. an in- 
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spired sermon on a passage from the 104th Psalm; "O Lord 
manifold are Thy worlcsl . , . The earth is full of Thy riches ^ 
is this great and wide sea", wherein are things creeping innumerahle 
both small and great beasts. There go the ships: there is that levi- 
athan, whom Thou hast made to play therein, . . . The glory oE 
the Lord shall endure for ever.” In his peroration he preached qm’etly: ' 
“From the turbulent deep God has raised up leviathan. From tlie 
vastes of the ocean He has brought us His riches. But from the 
wastes of the human ocean constantly He provides us with riches 
greater still, for the leviathan of man’s spirit is immeasurable and its 
wealth is counted not in casks or spermaceti. It is counted in love, 
and decency, and faith. May we who have trapped the great whale 
trap in our own lives the greater leviathan of understanding.” 

Captain Hoxworth was visibly moved by Whipple's sermon and 
shouted, ^'Cookl Break out some good food, and we’ll celebratel” 

"We ought to be getting back to the Thetis,” Abner warned, 

“Forget the Thetis/” Hoxworth boomed. “We’ll sleep here to- 
night.” and he led the missionaries down into his quarters, and 
they were stunned. The cabin was spacious, with clean green cloth 
upon the table. The captain’s retiring room was finished in fine 
mahogany and decorated with numerous examples of carved- w'hale 
bone, while his sleeping quarters featured a commodious bed, fur- 
nished with clean linen and hung on gimbals, so that even though 
the Carthaginian rolled in a storm, its captain slept in a steady bed. 
Along the wall was slung a bookcase, filled rvith works on geo^phy,- 
histo^, the oceans and poetry. Compared to the mean and meager 
Thetis, this ship was luxurious. ■ 

And the food was good. Captain Hoxworth said, in a low strong 
voice that carried his magnetism through the cabin, “We fight hard 
for our' whales. We never finish second best, and we eat well. 'This 
is a lucky ship, and. Reverend Whipple, at the conclusion of this 
voyage I’ll own two thirds of her, and at the end of the next, she’ll 
be mine.” 

“These are fine quarters,” Whipple replied. ^ . 

“I had the mahogany put in at Manila. You see, I’rn bnngmg 
my rvife aboard on the next trip.” He laughed apologetically and 
explained, “Wlien a captain does that, the crew calls the ship a 
‘Hen Frigate.’ Some whalers won’t ship aboard a ‘Hen Frigate. 
Others prefer it. Say the food and the medicine are apt to be 
better.” 

“Do captains’ ■wives ever get seasick?” "Whipple asked. 

“A little, at first,” Hoxworth boomed. “But on a bigger ship, like 

this, they get over it quickly.” , . , ■ .. irn.- i 

“I’d like to see Amanda and jerusha as captains wives, \vTiippIe 
laughed. 

■‘‘Did you say Jerusha?” the captain asked. 

“Yes. Jerusha Hale, Abner’s wife.” 

“Excellcntl” the big man cried. “It’s Jerusha I m marryir 
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reached out to grab Abner’s ‘Small hand, "Where's you 
Rer erend Hale?” ' ' ' ■ 

Aalpole, New Hampshire," Abner replied, unhappy at mei 
no his wife’s name in a whaling cabin. 

Did you say Walpole?” Hoxwoitli ashed. 

“Yes.’’ - 

Big Rafer Howvorth Itiched bach his chair and grabbed Abn< 
by the coal. “Is jenisha Bromlty aboard that brig out there?” 1; 

ashed menacingly. ■ 

“Yes,” Abner replied steadily. 

- “God Almighlyl” Hoxworth cried, shoving Abner bach into b 
chair. “Anderson! Lower me a boat!” With fury clouding his fat 
he gmhhed his cap, jammed it on the bach of his head, and stornie 
aloft. When Abner and John tried to follow he thrust thern bac 
into the cabin. “You wait here!” he thundered. "Mister Wilson! 
he bellowed at his mate. “If these men try to leave this cabin, shot 
’em?’ And in a moment he was on the sea, driving his men towai 
the brig Thetis. 


Wien he swung himself aboard, refusing to ivait for a ladde 
Captain Janders ashed, “Where are the missionaries?” hut HoswortI 
dark as the night, roared, ‘To hell with the missionaries. Where 
Jerusha Bromley?” And he stormed down into the smelly cabii 
shouting, “Jerusha! Jerusha!” Wlien he found her sitting at the tab 
he swept all the other missionaries together Mth his giant arms an 
roared, “Get out of here!” And when they were gone he too 
Jerusha’s hands and ashed, “Is what they tell me true?” 

Jerusha, with an extra radiance now that she was both lecovere 
from seasickness and in the first happy flush of pregnancy, drew bac 
from the dynamic man who had wooed her four years ago. Ho; 
worth, seeing this, slammed his powerful fist onto the table an 
shouted, "Almighty God, what have you done?” 

“I hare gotten married,” Jerusha said firmly and wathout pani! 

"To that worm? To that miserable little ...” 

“To a wonderfully underst.-mding man," she said, drawing hersel 
against a small section of the wall that separated two sfaterooa 
doors. 

“That goddamned puny . . 

"Rafer, don’t blaspheme.” 

"I’ll blaspheme tliis whole goddamned stinking lilBc ship to hel 
before I’ll let you . . 

"Rafer, you stayed away. Yon never said you would many me . . .' 
.“Never said?” he roared, leaping over a fallen chair to her tt 
him. "I wTOte to you from Canton. I wrote to you from Oregon. 1 
wrote from Honolulu. I told you that as soon as I landed in Nct 
B edford we’d be married, and that you'd sail with me on my ship 
It’ll be my ship soon, Jerusha, and you’re sailing -with me.” 

“Rafer, I'm married. To a minister. Your letters never came." 
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"Tou can’t be married!” be stormed. “It’s me you love, and 
mow it” He crushed ber to bim, and kissed her many times *‘T 
et yon go!” ‘ 

“Rafer,” she said quietly, pushing him away. ‘Tou must resn-r^. • 
ny condition.” ' 

The big captain fell back and looked at the girl he had been 
Ireaming of for nearly four years. It is true that he had not, on 
that first wild acquaintance, asked her to marr)' him, but when the 
whales were good and his future knowm, he had written to her, three 
separate times, cautious lest any one letter not be delivered. Now she , 
said that she was married . . . perhaps ei'en pregnanL To a con- 
temptible little worm with straggly hair. 

"I’ll kill you first!” he screamed. "By God, Jerusha, you shall ' 
never remain married . . And he lunged at her with a chair., 
“Abner!” she cried desperately, not knowing that he was absent, 
for she was certain that if he were aboard the Thetis, somehow he 
would rescue her. "Abner!” The chair crashed by her head and the 
W'ild sea captain was upon her, but before she fainted she saw Keold 
and the old whaler leaping down into the cabin w'ith hooks and 
clubs. 

Later, the missionaries comforted her, saying, “We heard it all. 
Sister Hale, and we hoped not to intervene, for he was a madman 
and we trusted he would recover his senses.” 

"I had to club him, Mrs. Hale,” Keoki apologized, 

“Where is he now?” 

“Captain Janders is taking him back to his ship,” one of the wives 
explained. 

“But where’s Reverend Hale?” Jerusha cried in deep love and fear. 
"He's on the other ship,” KeoH explained. 

“Captain Hoxworth wiU kill him!” Jerusha wailed, trying to get 
onto the deck. • . 

**That’s why Captain Janders went along/* Keola assured her. 
“With pistols.” , 

But not even Captain Janders was able to protect Abner that 
night, for although Rafer Hoxw'orth quieted dmvn on the cooling 
trip to the Carthaginian, and although he wus a model of politeness . 
to John Whipple, when he saw Abner, and how small he was and- ■ 
how wormy in manner, he lost control and leaped ^rearning at the 
little missionary, lifting him from the deck and rushing him to uie 
railing of the ship, where the blubber had been taken aboard, and 
possibly because he slipped unexpectedly on grease, or possibly by 
intenrion, he raised Abner high into the night and flung him funously , 

into the dark waves. ' , . , 

‘Ton’ll not keep her!” he screamed msandy. 1 11 come bacT to 
Honolulu and rip her from your arms. By God, 1 11 kil } > 7 

miserable little worm.” , , , ... 

mile he was shouting. Captain Janders yus despcmtely mancm er 
ing his rowboat, wamin| his men, “After tliey cut a whale there s 
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s.i.irk,,” And the rowers saw darl;- forms gliding in th 
i-ac brushed Abner, so that he, screamed with fea; 

':.c dark deck of the Caithagiaian, Captain Hoxwortli roarer 
,.ni, sharksl Get himl He’s over on this- side. Here he i: 

. ■ .4id he was raging thus when John Whipple reached int 
sast Pacific and pulled his brother aboard.- 
Did the sharks get you, Abner?" he whispered. , 

“They took.my foot ■. . .” - \ 

"Nol. It’s all right, Abner. A little blood, that’s all.” . ^ 

“You mean my fool isn’t ...” " , ' 

"It’s all right, Abner," Whipple insisted. 

■ - “But r felt a shark .. .” . 

■ "Yes, one hit at you,” Wliipple said reassuringly, “but .it onl; 
scraped the skm. See, these are your toes.’’ And the last thing] Abne 
, could remember before he fainted was John tVhippIe. pinching hi 
toes and from a dark distance Rafer Hoxrvorth screaming fuBlely 
.“Get him, sharksl He’s over there. Get the stinking little baslart 

■ and chew him up. Because if you don't kill him I’ll have to.” 

, 'That was the reason why Abner Hale, twenty-two years old aric 
dressed in solemn black, with a beaver hat nearly as tail as- he was 
limped as he prepared to land at the port cily of Lahaina on th( 
island of Maui in Hawaii. The shark had not taken his foot, nbi 
CTcn his toes, but it had Krposed the tendon and damaged it, anc 
, not even careful John Wliipple could completely repair it. 


I -HE ACTCAi lAA'DiNG of tlic missionaries was a confused affair, 
X for when the Thetis drew into the famous wintering port of 
Lahaina, there was great commotion on shore, and the missionaries 
saw with horror that man) handsome young women svere &rowing 
off their clothes and beginning to swim eagerly toward the little 
brig, which apparently they knew favorably from the past, but the 
attention of the ministers was quickly diverted from the swimmers to 
a fine canoe which, even though it started late, soon overtook, the 
.naked swimmers and drew up alongside the T^hetis. It contained a 
man, a completely nude woman and four attractive girls, equally 
nude. . . 

"We come back!’’ the man cried happily, boosting his W'omen 
-onto the little ship. . , - 

“Nol Nol” Keoki Kanakoa cried in a flood of cmhanassment 
“Tliese are missionaries!” 

“My girls good girls!” the father shouted reassuringly, shoving his 
hatidsome women aboard as he had done so often in the' past, 
“Tliose girls swimming no good. Plenty sick.” ■ ■ 

“Heavenly Father” Abner whispered to Brother Whipple. “Are 
.they his own daughters?" 

At this point tn-o of the girls saw the old -whaler who had saved 
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fte Thetis off the Four Evangelists, and apparently lliey reiucinlir tc \ 
him Jdndly, for they ran across the deck, called him by nnim;, ni,', 
threw their arms about him, but he, seeing jernsha IJale'i* fliMiiay 
tried to brush them away as a man keeps flics from his face v/ln-il 
he is eating. 

"Go backi Go back!” Keoki pleaded in ITav/aiian, and gradually 
the four laughing daughters and their beautiful nakcri. mother ht'f'/tii 
to realize that on this ship, unlilce all others, they v/cre not v/at/te»I, 
and in some confusion they climbed back into the cntio':, v/hieh 
their family had acquired by providing such services in passing shijis. 
Sadly, the man of the house, his day’s profit gone, paddlerl n/s eo/- 
ployees back to Lahaina, and whenc’/er he came to of ryVls 

shimming to the Thetis he called in bevolderment, "'i’urn m 

girls are v, -anted!” And the convo}’ of island beactiec sadly reforri'/l 
to the shore and dressed. 

Aboard the Thetis, Abner Hale, who had never before seer- a r.ak//: 
woman, said dazedly to his brethen, "Tbere’s gsi.sg to 1/; a is*, of 
work to do in Lahaina.” 
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l oked at his young Christian friend, in nniaz«ncnt,, as if,- 
■i! error had corrupted him. “It is from God and hot from an - 
1 that 5'our spiritual consecration flovre,”.he cbrrrcted. ; _ , 

c roung Hawaiian blushed, and with attractive candor cjylainea, 

. h jn you have lived a long time with one idea, you sometimes cs- 
.. ri better ideas in the same careless way.”_ _ _ 

Again Abner frowned, as if his labors wath Keob svKe bang - 
rov^ futile. “God isn’t what you call a better idea, Keola, he said 
rmly. “God is a superlative fact. He stands alone and brooks no.com- ^ 
arisons. You don’t worship God merely because He represents a 
etter idea.” Abner spoke contemptuously, but Keoki, with tears of . 
onsiderable joy in his eyes, did not recognize .that fact and ac- 
epted the words in love. J - 

. yi am sorry. Brother Hale," he said contritely. “I.used the. word 
iionghtlcssly." . ’ - ' ■ 

' “I think it would be better, Keoki," Abner reflected, if from now 
m you lefened to me in the old way. Reverend Hale, Your people 
night not understand the title Brother.” 

Jerusha interrupted and askeih “Didn’t we agree that- we were. to 
sail one another Brother and Sister?” - ■ • 

“Tiiat was among ourselves, Mrs. Hale,” Abner eicplaincd pa- 
tiently. ; ' 

“Isn't Keoki one of ourselves?” Jerusha pressed. 

“I think the term ourselves refers principally, to ordained ministers 
and their wives,” Abner judged. . ■ . ■ 

“WTien you have been ordained, Keoki, it’ll be Brother Abner,” 
Jerusha assured the young Hawaiian. “But even though you are not 
‘jct ordained, Keoki, I am your Sista Jerusha.” And she stood beside 
him and said, “Your father and mother are handsome people.” 

With great dignity, and with yellow feathers on the staffs flutter- 
ing in the wind, the long canoe approached the Thetis, and for the 
first time the Hales saw the full majesty of Keoki’s father. Not SO 
large in bulk as the Alii Nui, he was nevertheless taller — six feet 
seven — and of striking presence. Ilis hair was a mixture of black and 


gray. His brown face was cut by deep lines of thought and bis ex- 
pressive eyes shone out from beneath heavy brows. He was dressed 
in a cape of yellow feathas and a skirt of red tapa, but his most con- 
spicuous ornament was a feathered helmet, close-fitting to theHiead 
but with a nanow crest of feathers that started at the nape of the 
iteck, sweeping over the back of the head and reaching weu in front 
of the forehead. By some mysterious trick of either history or the 
human mind, Kelolo, Guardian of the King’s Estates, wore exactly 
the same kind of helmet as had Achilles, Ajax and Agamemnon, hut 
because his people had never discovered metals. Iris was of feathas 
whereas theirs had been of iron. . ' . 

Seeing his tall son on the deck of the Thetis, giant Kelolo deftly 
grabbed a rope as it was lowered to him, and with swift movements, 
sprang from the canoe onto a footing along tire starboard side of 
the 1'hetis and then adroitly onto the deck. Abner gasped. 
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“He must wefgh nearly three hundred poundsi” he 
Jerusha, but she had now joined Keold in tears, for the -°- 
ate manner in which giant KdoJo and his Jong-absent son embr^^'- 
rubbed noses and wept reminded her of her own parents, and 
held her lace handkerchief to her eyes. ^ 

Finally Keoki broke away and said, “Captain JandersI My father 
wishes to pay his respects,” and the tough New England sea captain 
came aft to acknowledge the greeting. Kelolo, proud of having learned 
from earlier ships how properly to greet a westerner, thrust out his 
powerful right hand, and as Captain Janders took it, he saw tattooed 
from wrist to shoulder the awkward letters: “Tamehameha King.” 

“Can your father write in English?” Janders asked. 

Keoki shook his head and spoke rapidly in Hawaiian. When Kelolo 
replied, the son said, “One of the Russians did this for my father. 
In 1819, when our great king Kamehameha died.” 

“Why did he spell it Tamehameha?” Janders asked. 

“Our language is just now being written for the first time,” Keoki 
explained. “The way you Americans have decided to spell it is neither 
right nor wrong. My father’s name you spell Kelolo. It would, be just 
as right to spell it Teroro.” 

“You mean the truth lies somewhere in between?” Janders asked. 

Eagerly Keoki grasped the captain’s hand and pumped it, as if the 
latter had said something which had suddenly illuminated a di£5- 
cult problem. “Yes, Captain,” the young man said happily. “In these 
matters the truth does he somewhere in behveen,” 

The idea was repugnant to Abner, particularly since he had been 
increasingly worried about Keoki’s apparent reversion to paganism 
as Hawaii neared. “There is always only one truth," the young mis- 
sionary corrected. 

Keoki willingly assented, explaining, “In matters of _God, of course 
there is only one truth, Reverend Hale. But in spelling my father’s 
name, there is no final truth. It lies behveen Kelolo and Teroro and 
is neither.” 

“Keob',” Abner said patiently, “a committee of missionaries, well 
versed in Greek, Hebrew and Latin studied in Honoruru for more 
than a year deciding bow to spell Hawaiian names. They didn t act in 
haste or ignorance, and they decided that your father s name should 
be spelled Kelolo.” _ , , . , , , 

Thoughtlessly Keoki pointed out: “They also decided the town 
should be called Honolulu, but its real name is closer to Honoruru, 
as you said.” 

Abner flushed and was about to utter some sharp correction wncn 
Captain Janders rescued the moment by admiringly grasping Kei.''';^.- 
tattooed arm and observing, “Tamehameha! A very great kiny. 

Nui Nuil” 

Kelolo, confused by the earlier argument, smiled bros-'Py 
turned the compliment. Patting the railing of the 
Hasyaiian, “This is a very fine ship. I shall buy this ' 
the Alii Nui, and you. Captain Janders, shall be ? 
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ib translated by Keold. Captain Jandets 'did notkog 
.ftadily at Kelolo and nodded sagely. "Ask Mm bo 

jI'AOod he can bring me for the skip.’’ 

<- been saving my sandalwood,” Kdolo said cauhousl 
much more in the mountains of hiaui, I can get the sand, 

i ell him that if he can get the sandalwood. I can get the ship 
When Kelolo heard the news he started to shake hands in tl 
.VmS manner, but cautiounsly Captain Janders held bacL "T< 
him that he does not get the Thetis until I hav e earned the sanrn 
wood to Canton and brought back a load of Chinese goods, whic 

shall be my proper^' to sell.” . . 

"That is reasonable, Kelolo agrcco. .ind once more he proud 
held forth his hand to bind the hiigi:.! This hmc Captain Jande 
grasp^ it, adding prudently, "Mote: Ck ll.ns, draw up an agreema 
in three copies. State that we will .^ell the Thetis for a full cargo i 
sandalwood now, plus an eqr.d .ii-’c.uil v hen v, e return from China 
When the terms were tnnsht.d. solemnly agreed, wliei 

r.pon Mister Colli '. n -.'.md. ' rhi*-, a hell of a lot of sands 

v,;'.'; !."’ 

Replied Jandvs, ‘Th.- , hril of i lot of ship. It’s a fair deal 

V, hilc the towering Jnef was .ontludmg the deal, .Abner had a 
fr.-;: irtunity to studs him. close’;., and his e\e was attracted to tl 
f.r.'ibol of power that Kelolo wore about his brown neck. From 
’v thick, dark ncckhce, apparentiv wosen of some tree fiber, dai 
a aiiinu^J) shaped chunk of I'.oiy, abo’at five inches long an 
i- inch md a h.ilf wide, but what w-js remarkable was the manni 
ti: wIikL. It the b.''‘to'Ti. .i lip Eared out and up. 'O tlut the entii 
■ ; ieci. tc'tn;l!.-.d m .intniu ids fo: shapirc trus 
'■t\ hit K ,t'" .'sbnc' .-pcre'.l tc Kec't . 

■'The uiiri rf s- ill, K .I'sj rt 

■'Nt'h.it ; It ui ' ie • •; 

' .N wll’le- tO’-'t', 

' it nr..,: ''■s; h'_.,-s ' y" 1 u r - icgc-"cd. whereupon Keol 

tuc.i- riic- unss. uu'. s It u i o jiider the tooth, so thr 

A! 'icr ir.'i!,' test ti'C surpr:''n!e weirht. 

‘u tl o'J c -.In ' Kes'k: laughed, ''\o!j wuld 'c;' kuled for toud 
Mig an TL.n he aedtd. " 1 he weight d 't : tuther him bi 

I '>"0 the '.’iskhue of human ha.' supports >t. ' 

I' that hair'' A'anti gasped, and again Kcoki passed his friend 
iniiu O'er the ■•'o.i;' ne.llr.e. which, Keoki explained, had bee: 
jiiidc of sisir.e t.io th.ousaiid separate braids of plaited hair, eaci 
iimtd h.is'ing oecn wo'-eri from cightv indindual preoes of hair. "Th 
total length cf hair, ' .Abner began, "Well . . . it’s impossible,” 
Ami .il from tiie hc,ads of friends,” Keoki said proudly, 
n*. fore .Ahiier ccalj C'-niiiient on this barbarism a considerabl 
I ommotiun o. curtcir jt the side of the Thetis and the missionarie 
ijii to witness an vxtmordinarv performance. From the mainmast twi 
.stcuit ropco, had btvii io.vcied over the canoe which stiU held Malama 
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the Alii Nui. The ends of the ropes were fastened to a rugged can 
sling that ivas customarily slipped under the bellies of horses 
cows, hoisting them in this fashion onto the deck of the ship. Today 
the canvas slmg was being used as a giant cradle into which the mm 
in the canoe gently plac^ their revered chief, crossivise, so that her 
feet and arms dangled over the edges of the canvas, which insured 
her stability, whfle her enormous chin rested on the hard rope bind- 
ing which kept the canvas from tearing. 

“Is she all settled?” Captain Janders asked soh’citiously. 

“She’s squared away,” a sailor shouted. 

“Don’t drop her!” Janders warned. “Or we’ll be massacred.” 

“Gentlyl Gentlyl” the men working the ropes chanted, and slowly 
the gigantic Ah'i Nui ivas swung aboard the Thetis. As her big dark 
eyes, ablaze with childish curiosity, reached the top of the railing, 
while her chin rested on the edge of the canvas and her body sprawlra 
happily behind, she ivaved her right hand in a grand gesture of wel- 
come and allowed her handsome features to break into a contented 
smile. 


“Alohal Alohal Alohal” she said repeatedly in a low, soft voice, 
her. expressive eyes sweeping the row of black- frocked missionaries in 
their claw-hammer coats. But her warmest greeting was for the 
skinny yet attractive young women who stood sedately in the' rear. 
It would have taken almost four Amanda Whipples to equal the 
bulk of this giant woman as she lay in the canvas sling. “Alohal 
Alohal” she kept crying in her musical voice as she sw'ung over the 
women. 


“For the love of GodI” Janders shouted. “Take it easy now. 
Gently! Gentlyl” As the ropes were eased over the capstans, the can- 
vas sling slowly dropped toward the deck. Instantly, Captain Janders, 
Kelolo and Keoki rushed forward to intercept the sling, lest the Alii 
Nui be bruised in landing, but her bulk was so ponderous that in 
spite of their efforts to hold the sling off the deck, it pressed its way 
resolutely down, forcing the men to their knees and finally' to a 
sprawling position. Undisturbed, the noble woman rolled over on 
the canvas, found her footing, and rose to majestic height,^ her 
bundles of tapa making her seem even larger than she ivas. yuietly, , 
she passed down the line of missionaries, greeting each with her 
musical “Alolial Alohal” But when she came to the stom-tossed 
women, whose voyage she could imagine and whose undenveig t 
she instantly perceived, she could not restrain herself and broke into ■ 
tears. Galhenng little Amanda Wliipple to her great bosom she 
wept for some moments, then rubbed noses with her as if she were 
a daughter. Moving to each of the women m tw™' she confanued 
her weeping and smothered them in her boundless ov . 

“Alohal Alohal” she repeated. Tlien, foxing, the w^men and ignor- 
ing their husbands as she did her own, she soft and ^ 

her son interpreted the words, they said: “My - 

you must think of me always as your 
nave sent us onlv sailors and shopkeepers and tr 




FEOil THE FASir OF BITTERNESS 

Malama, tut v.-e have not so much doth, because you are a v 
v/oman.” 



"Don’t malce her angry,” Abner vramed, but Malama’s quick in ‘ 
telhVence had caught the burden of Jerusha’s meaning, and ske 
laughed. 

"In all your little dresses,” she cried, indicating the mission women ‘ 
with a sweep of her mighty arm, “there is not enough doth for my 
dress.” And she signaled her servants to fetch bundles from the 
canoe, and before the startled eyes of the mission women, length 
after length of the choicest Chinese fabric was unrolled. Settling 
finally on a brilliant red and a handsome blue, she pointed to the • 
housedress worn by Amanda Whipple and announced quietly, "WTien 
I return to shore, I shall be dress^ like that.” 

Having given the command, she went to sleep, her naked bulk 
protected from flies by servants who swept her constantly with 
feathered wands. When she woke. Captain Janders inquired if she 
would IQie some ship’s food, but she refused haughtily and ordered 
her servants to lift great calabashes of food from the canoe, so that 
while the mission wives perspired over the tenthke dress they were 
building, she reclined and feasted on gigantic portions of roart pig, 
breadfruit, baked dog, fish and three quarts of purple poi. Midway 
in the meal her attendants hammered her stomach in ancient mas- 
sage rituals so that she could consume more, and during these in- 
terruptions she grunted happily as tlie food was manipulated into 
more comfortable positions inside her cavernous beUy. 

Keoki explained proudly, "The Alii Nui has to eat huge meals, 
five or six times a day, so .that the common people will see from a dis- 
tance that she is a great woman.” 

Into the evening the missionary w'omen sewed while their hus- ■ 
bands prayed that Mdama would receive them well and allow them 
to lodge a mission at Lahaina; but the seamen of the Thetis prayed . 
no less devoutly that soon both the missionaries and the fat woman 
would leave so that the girls waiting anxiously on shore could swim ' 

' out to the brig and take up their accustomed work. 


At ten the next morning the enormous red and blue dress was 
finished, and Malama accepted-it without even bothering to .thank 
the mission women, for she lived in a world in which all but she 
were servants. Like an awning protecting a New England store, thr 
great dress was low’ered into position over her dark head, whfls- 
streams of black hair were pulled outside and allowed to flcwc;’"! 
her back. The buttons were fastened; ad/ustments were ma3.'.R' 
waist, and the great Alii Nui jumped up and down seveni i?, 
fit herself into the strange new uniform. Then she smiled be-.-'' 

Said to her son, "Now I am a Christian womanl” 

To the missionaries she said, “We have waif ’ ’ 
help us. We know that there is a better way of 
instruction from you. In Honolulu the first rnif 
teaching our people to read and wfrte. In hlaui 
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: She counted on her fingers and announced firmly: '“In one 
r . mark this, Keoki, I^will write my name and send it to Hono- 

Ir was Tmoment decision, and all aboard fte Tbeth 

.,e one were impressed with the gravity of this powerful womans 
ctermination; but Abner Hale perceived that Malamas demon, 
hile notable in that an illiterate heathen of her own will ^ught in- 
Tuction, ivas nevertheless a step in the wrong direcbon, so he Jnoyed 
efore her and said quietly, “Malama, we do not bnng you only the 
bhabet. We have not come here merely to teach you how to \Ynte 
our name. We bring you the word of God, and unless you accept 
his, nothing that you will ever write null be of significance. - 
When the words were translated to Malama her enormous moon- 
ace betrayed no emotion. Forcefully she said, “We have our own 
rods. It is the words, the writing that we need.” 

’ “Writing rvithout God is useless,” Abner stubbornly reiterated, 
bis little blond head coming scarcely to Malama’s throat. ^ 
“We have been told,” Malama answered with equal firmness, “that 
writing helps the entire world, but the white man’s God helps only 
the white man.” 

“You have been told svtong,” Abner insisted, thrusting his -stub- 
born little face upu-atd. 

To everyone’s surprise Malama did not reply to this but moved 
to face the women, asking, "Which one is the wife of this little 


.man? 

\ “I am,” Jerusha said proudly. 

'! Malama was pleased, for she had observed how capably Jerusha 
managed the work of making the big dress, and she announced: “For 
the first moon, this one shall teach me how to read and urite, and 
for the next, this one,” indicating Abner, "shall teach me the new 
religion. If I find that these two new learnings are of equal im- 
portance, after two moons I shall advise you.” 

, Nodding to the assembly, she went gravely to the canvas sling. 
Commanding her servants to unbutton her dress and remove it. Then 
she ordered Jerusha to show her how to fold it, and in massive naked- 
ness lay down CTOSSwise upon the canvas, lier feet dangling aft, her 
aims forward, with her chin resting upon the rope edging. The cap- 
stans groaned. The sailors hefted the ropes and swung them oyer 
the eaves, and Captain Janders shouted, “For Christ’s sake, things 
are going well. Don’t drop her nowl” 

Inch by inch the precious burden was lowered into the canoe un- 
til fiimlly the Ah'i Nui yas rolled oil the canvas and helped into an 
upright position. Clutching the new dress to her cheek she cried in 
full voice. You may now come ashorel” And as the ship's boats 
wCTC lowered to convey the misisonaries to their new homes, they 
fell in Ime behind Malama’s canoe, with its two standard-bearers fore 
, f eager servants brushing away the flics, and with tall, 
naked Malama holding tlie dress close to her. 


FEOJ.I THE FARM OF BITTERKESS 

Prior to Malama’s arbitrary choice of the Hales as her mcnf 
there had been some uncertainty as to which missionaries shoulder?’ 
assigned to Maui and which to the other islands, but now it y- 
apparent that the first choice, at leasl^ had been made, and as th^ 
boats neared shore, Abner studied the intriguing settlement to which 
he s^ns now committed. He saw one of the fairest villages in Ore 
Pacific, andent Lahaina, capital of Hav/aii, its shore marked by a 
fine coral strand upon which long waves broke in unceasing thunder, 
their tall crests breaking forward in dazzling whiteness. ^Vhere the 
surf finally ended, naked children played, their teeth gleaming in 
the sunlight. 

Now for the first time Abner saw a coconut palm, the wonder of 
the tropics, bending into the svind on a slim resilient trunk and 
maintaining, no one knew how, its precarious foothold on the shore. 
Behind the palms were orderly fields reaching away to the hills, so 
that all of liahaina looked like one vast, rich, flowering garden. 

“Those darker trees are breadfruit,” Keoki explained. “They feed 
us, but it’s the stubby ones with the big heads that I used to miss in 
Boston , . . the kou trees with their wonderful shade for a hot 
land.” 

Jerusha joined them and said, “Seeing the gardens and the flowers, 
I think I am at last in Hawnii.” 

And Keold replied proudly, “The garden you are looking at- is my 
home. There where the little stream runs into the sea.” • 

Abner and Jerusha tried to peer beneath the branches of the kou 
trees that lined the land he spoke of, but they could see h'ttle. “Are 
those grass houses?” Abner queried. 

“Yes,” Keoki explained. “Our compound holds nine or ten little 
houses. How beautiful it seems from the sea.” 

“What’s the stone platform?” Abner asked. 

“Where the gods rested,” Keoki said simply. 

In horror Abner stared at the impressive pile of rocks. He could 
see blood dripping from them and heathen rites. He mumbled a 
short prayer to himself, "God protect us from the evil pf heathen 
ways,” then asked in a whisper, “Is that where the sacrifices . . .” 

“There?” Keoki laughed. “No, that’s just for the family gods.” 

The boy’s laugh infuriated Abner. It seemed stiange to him that 
as long as Keoki remained in New England, lecturing to church audi- 
ences about the horrors of Hawaii, he had sound ideas regarding re- 
ligion, but as soon as he approached his evil homeland, the edge of 
bis conviction was blunted. ^‘Keoki,” Abner^ said solemnly, all 
heathen idols are an abomination to the Lord.” 

Keold wanted to cry, “But those aren’t idols . . . not gods hkc 
Kane and Kanaloa,” but as a well-trained Hawaiian he -knew that lie 
should not argue with a teacher, so he contented himself with say- 
ing quietly, “Those are the friendly little personal gods of my family. 
Lor example, sometimes the goddess Pele comes to talk wi th m y 
lather . . .” With some embarrassment he realized how stra'-'^bis 

/ ’v 
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Reverend Hale would understand,” he thought sadly to himself. 

To hL a young man who hoped some day to become an or- 
dained minister sp^k in defense of heathen practices was unbearable 
to Abner and he turned away in silence, but this act s^ed coward- 
ce tohim, so he returned to the young Hawaiian and said bluntly, 
"We shifll have to remove the stone platform. In this world there is 
room either for God or for heathen idols. There cannot be room 


™^'Toa are right!” JCeoki agreed heartily. "We have come to root 
out these old evils. But I am afraid that Kelolo will not permit us 
to remove the platform.” 

"Why not?” Abner asked coldly. 

"Because he built it.” 


"Why?” Abner pressed. 

, “hiy family used to live on the big island, Hawaii. We had ruled 
there for countless generations. It was my father who came here to 
Maui . . . one of Kamehameha’s most trusted generals. Kamehameha 
gave him most of Maui, and the first thing Kelolo did was to build 
the plaifann you saw. He insists that Pele, the volcano goddess, 
comes there to warn him.” 


“The platform will have to go. Pele is no more.” 

• “The big brick building,” Keold interrupted, pointing to a rugged 
rcdifice rising at the end of the stunted pier that edged cautiously .out 
sea, “is Kamehameha’s old palace. Behind it is the royal taro 
^dLV-h. Then, you see the road beyond? That's where the foreign 
sailors live. Your house wll probably be erected there," 

"Are there Europeans in the village?” 

“Yes. Castaways, drunks. I worry about them much more than I 
do about my father’s stone platform.” 

■ Abner ignored this thrust, for his eyes were now attracted by the 
most conspicuous feature of Lahaina. Behind the capital, rising in 
gentle yet persistent slopes, cut by magnificent valleys and reaching 
into dominant peaks, stood the mountains of Maui, majestic and 
close to the sea. Except for the ugly hills at Tterra del Fuego, Abner 
had never before seen mountains, and their conjunction with the 
sea made them memorable, so that he exclaimed, “These are the 
handiwork of the Lord! I will lift up mine ej’es unto the hillsl” And 
.he was overcome by an urge to say a prayer of thanksgiving to a 
Lord who had created such beauty, so that when the little mission 
band stepped ashore for the first time on the beach at Lahaina,. he 
convoked a meeting, smoothed out his claw-hammerd coat, took off 
his braver hat, and lifted his sallow face toivard the mountains, pray- 
ing; 'Thou hast brought us through the storms and planted our feet 
upon a heathen land. Thou hast charged us with the will to bring 
these lost souls to Thy granary. We are unequal to the task, but we 
beseech Thee to give us Thy constant aid.” 


FROM THE FARM OF BITTERNESS . ' 

: The missionaries then raised their voices in the hjTnn that had 
recently come to summarize such efforts around the world, “Froid 
Gieenland’s icy mountains,” and when the surging second verse 
was reached, each sang as if it had been written with Hawaii alone 
in mind: 


“What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon's isle, 

Tho’ every prospect pleases. 

And only man is vile; 

In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are shown. 

The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stone.” 


It was unfortunate that this was the first h^mn to be sung in 
Lahaina, for it crystallized a fundamental error in Abner s thinking.- 
As long as he lived he would visualize Lahaina as a place “where every 
prospect pleases, and only man is vile.” He would perpetually think 
of the Hawaiian as both heathen and bhnd; and now, as the sin^ng 
ended, Abner saw that he and his mission band were surrounded Iw a 
huge crowd of naked savages, and he was instinctively afraid, so that 
he and his friends huddled together for mutual protection. 

Actually, no missionaries in history had so far visited a gentler or 
finer CToup of people than these Hawaiians. They were clean, free 
from repulsive tropical diseases, bad fine teeth, good manners, a wld ■ 
joy in living; and they had devised a well-organized soaety; put to 

Aoner they were vile. , . . „ i 

"Almighty GodI” he prayed. “Help us to bnng light to th^e cmel 
hearts. Give us the strength to strike down each heathen idol in 
land where only man is vile.” , , -it 1,= 

Jcruslia, however, was thinking: “Soon thwe peop e wt • ■ . 
ing. We ivill teach them how to sew and to clothe t mse v S „ 
the storm. Lord, keep us strong, for there is so much work to do. 


The prayers were broken by the noise of rnen 
canoe, one that had never touched the sea, S 

by ten huge men with poles on their shoulders, 
deposited it , before Ualama she chmbed m, fe 

Hawaiians had not discovered the wheel , „apteci iJr servants 
ing aloft, Malama unfolded her new dress 
to slip its eno^ous folds over 

breasts and the tattooed shank ., , i,,. red'mastcr- 

the Alii Nui waggled several 

piece fall into place. “Makail Makail squ^ica . , . 

crowd, approving their Alii Announced solemnly. 

From now on I shall dress like « Ilohohd — ^kecause I- 

, "In one moon I am going to wnte a letter to nono 
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eood teacliers.” Reaching doivn, she touched AW and Jcraha, 
Mint that they must join her in the canoe. This mra js my 
nlhpr If telirion?Makua Hale " she announced, and in Hawanan 


ia\e 


M^!L°LlteFh?s’iia*mTHaliey/^ which he was known thereafter. 
Sd aife is 4 wo/ds, kle Wahine. Now we ivill build 


ly teachers a house/* 


^e 'beaiers raised the canoe aloft, adjusted the poles to their 
boulders and at the head of a mighty procession containing feath- 
red staSs drums, court attendants and more than five thousand 
laked Haiwiians, the Hales set forth on their first magical journey 
hroueh Lahaina, ivith Keoki trotting along beside the canoe, in- 
erprebng for his mother as she identified the subtle beauties of her 

^^We are now passing the royal taro patch,” Keoki explained. 
This little stream brings us our crater. This field is a choice locatioh, 
jccause it has so many fine trees, and this is where Malama says we 
ire to build your house.” 

Tlie hearers carried the Alii Nui to the four comers of the pro- 
Dosed dweUing, and at each she dropped a stone, whereupon servants 
began immediately to lay out a grass house, hut before they had ac- 
lomplished much, Malama grandly indicated that the procession 
must now move to her palace. 

“Tliis is the main road,” Malama pointed out. “Toward the sea 
are the fine lands where the alii live. Toward the mountains arc lands 
for the people. In this great park lives the king when he is in resi- 
dence.” 

“"W^at are all those little grass buildings . . . like dog houses?” 
Abner asked. 


When his question was interpreted, Malama laughed vigorously 
and said, “Tliose arc the people’s houses!” 

“They don’t look big enough to live in,” Abner argued. 

“The common people don’t live in them . . . not like the alii in 
their big house,” hlalama explained. “They keep their tapa in them . 
. . . sleep in them if it rains.” 

“Where do they live the rest of the time?” Abner asked. - 

Spreading lier huge arms grandiloquently to embrace the entire 
Countryside, Malama replied, “Thc}' live under the trees, beside the 
rivers, in the valleys,” And before Abner could reflect on this, the 
canoe came to a spacious and beautiful park, set off by a irall of coral, 
blocks three feet high, inside of which stretched an extensive garden 
of flowers and fruit trees, interspersed with a dozen grass houses and 
tme large pavilion looking out over the sea. It was to this building 
that Malama and the Hales were carried, and as tlie huge woman 
ffimbed out of the canoe, she announced: “This is my palace. You 
Mil alwajTS he welcome here.” 

She led the way into a cool spacious room outlined by woven grass 
rails, handsome wooden pillars and a narrow doorway which per- 
Hitted a view of the sea. 'The floor was made of fine white pebbles 
rovered by pandanus matting, upon which Malama ivith a gasp of 


FROM TEE FARM OF BITTERNESS " - 

“lief threv; herself, propping her hig chin on her hands and 
mily, “Nov/ teach me to write!” 

Jerusha, v/ho could not even recall how she herself had h-’t 
aught, sixteen remote years ago, stammered, “I am sorry, hlalam” 
lut we need pens and papers ...” 

Her protests were silenced by a voice as soft as polished bronze. 
You will teach me to write,” hlalama commanded with terri^ing 
najesty. 

‘Yes, Ivlalama.” Jerusha trembled. Loob’ng about the room, she 
lappened to see some long sticlcs with which Malama’s women had 
leen beating intricate designs onto tapa and beside them ses-eral small 
alabashes of dark dye. T^'ng one of the sricla and a length of tapa, 
ibe smeared out the v/ord MALAMA. As the giant woman studied 
it, Jerusha explained, "That is your name.” 

\Vhen Keoki translated this, Malama rose and inspected tlie word 
from varying angles, repeating it proudly to herself. Grabbing the 
sfa'ck rudely, she splashed it in the dye and started to trace the cryp- 
tic symbols, sensing fully the magic they contained. With remarkable 
shU she reproduced the word exactly, “hlalamal” she repeated a 
dozen times. Then she drew' the word again and again. Suddenly 
she stopped and asked Keoki, "If I sent this word to Boston, would 
people there Imow that it was my word, Malama?” 

“You could send it anyw'here in tlie world and people, would know 
that it was your v/ord,” her son assured her, 

“I am learning to write!” the huge woman exulted. “Soon I shall 
send letters to all the W'orld. The only difference betw’een white men 
R'ho rule everything and us Hawaiians is that white men can write. 
Nov/ 1 shall write, too, and I will understand everything.” _ ' 

This error was too profound for Abner to 'tolerate, and he inter- 
jected, “I warned you once, Malama, that a woman can learn to write 
words, but they, are nothing. Malama, I warn you again! Unless you 
leam the Commandments of the Lord, you have learned nothing.” 

The walls of the grass house were thick, and not much light en- 
tered the area where Malama stood with her length of stick, and in 
the shadow's she seemed like the gigantic summ^ of all Hawahans; 
powerful, resolute, courageous. Once on Hawaii in the days of her 
husband Kamehameha’s war she had strangled a man much larger • 
than the puny, sallow-faced individual who stood before her, and she. 
^as constrained now to brush him aside as her servant brushed away 
tile flies, but she was impressed by his dogged insistence and by' the. 
power of his voice. More important, she suspected that he was right; 
the mere trick of writing was too easy; there must be additional hid- 
den magic that enforced it; and she was about to listen to the httle 
man with the hmp, when he pointed his finger at her and, shouted, 
"Malama, do not leam merely the outlines of the words. Learn also • 
what they mean!” His manner was insufferable, and with a sweep of 
her immense right arm, thicker than his entire body, she knocked 
him off his feet. Returning to the tapa she wrote furiously, sp 
her name across it. 
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■ i can 


TOte my namel” she edited, hut even ^ she 


did sc 


Vbncr's persuasive words pbgued her, and abruptly she threw dop 
wfu-r s yt-' Uo cnraivleti on the tana. Kneehni 






frulh, xMakua Hale. Wait, Makua Hale. .Wha 

fhave^ear^So iwile, then I u-iU come to you-”pen she ignore( 
i nave . , Tor,«t.o. “I\Jcnv teach me t( 


Wm and in her sdky voice commanded Jcrusha: 

'^^ie lesion continued for three hours, until Jerasha grew faint sn( 
would liave stopped, “Nol” Malama commanded, "I have not mucl 
time to waste. Teach me to ^’ntel" , , ^ a ■ - ^ 

“I am growing dizzy in the heat, Jerusha protested. 

“Fan herl” Mabma ordered, and when the young woman indicate 
that she must halt, Malama pleaded: "Hale Wahine, while we wasti 
time men who can read and write are stealing our islands. I cahno 
wait. Please.” 

. "Malama,” Jerusha said weakly, "I am going to have a hahy." 

When KeoH explained the meaning of these words to Malama 
•the great Ah'i Nui underwent a transformation. Tlirusting Abner fron 
the large room, she ordered her servants to cany Jerusha to an are 
where more than £fty of the finest tapas had been piled to make ! 
day bed. When the slim girl had been placed on the pile, Malaro: 
swiftly felt for her stomach and judged, "Not for many months,' 
hut without Keoki in the lOom she could not explain this conclusioi 

- to the white woman. She could see, however, that Jenisha was es 
hausted and she blamed herself for what liad been a bek of con 
sideration. Calling for water, she ordered jerusha’s white face bathed 
and then lifted her in her arms, a mere child against her own hug 
hulk; Rocking back and forth, she nursed the tirm mission woman t 
sleep, then placed her once more gently on the tapas. Rising quietlj 
she tiptoed to where Abner waited and asked in a whisper, "Can yoi 
also teach me to write?” 

‘Tes," Abner said. 

"Teach me!” she commanded, and she kneeled beside the h'ttl 
• New England missionary as he began logically, “To write my Ian 
guage requires tiventy-six different letters, but you are fortunate, be 
cause to write your language requires only thirteen.” 

- “Tell him to teach me the twenty-sLx!" she commanded Keoki 
“But to write Hawaibn you need only thirteen,” Abner expHned 

.. 'Teach me the twenty-six!” she said softly. “It is to your country 
men that I wish to write.” 

"A, B, C," Abner began, continuing with the lesson until he, too 
felt faint. 


W HENT THE TOirE CAME for the Thetis to depart, almost thr 
entire popuktion of Lahaina appeared to bid the ship farewell 
.and -the foreshore was dark with naked bronzed bodies foDowinj 
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each movement of the department missionaries. 'At last the hvcnh^ 
who would EO to other locations nssemhlcd at the small . .4' 


who would go to other locations assembled at the small stone 
to sing their sweet blend of moumfulness and hope, “Blest be the 
be that binds,” and as their dedicated voices rose in unison, the 
watching Hawaiians could detect not only an inviting melody but 
a spirit of the new god of whom Abner Hale and their own Keoki . 
Kanakoa had already begun to preach. \Vhen the hymn spoke of 
tears, the eyes obliged, and soon the vast congreption, led by the , 


missionanes, was weeping. 

In one respect the sorrow' was not formal but real. When Abner 
and Jerusha watched John Wliipple prepare to sail they could not 
mask their apprehension, for he was the only doctor in the islands, 
and with him absent, Jerusha kneiv that when her term of pregnancy 
W’as ended, the success of her childbirth would depend upon how 
well her youthful husband had mastered his book lessons. 'Whipple, 
sensing this concern, promised, “Sister Jerusha, I shall do everything 
possible to return to Maui to help you. But remember that on the 
other end of the island Brother Abraham and Sister Urania will be 


living, and since her time does not coincide with yours, perhaps you 
shall be able to visit by canoe and help each other.” 

“But you will try to come back?” Jerusha pleaded. 

“I will do my best,” Whipple swore. 

Jerusha Hale and Urania Hewlett then sought out each other and 
shook hands solemnly: “\\Tien the time comes, we’ll ' help_ each 
other.” But they knew that they would be separated by miles of 
mountains and by treacherous seas. 

Now the wailing increased, for from the shaded road that led 
southward to the homes of the alii, Malama's canoe advanced, home 
on the shoulders of her men, and she, dressed in blue and red, wept 
more than any. Descending from her strange palanquin, she moved 
to each of the departing missionaries and said, “If elsewhere in the 
islands you find no home, come back to Lahaina, for you are my 
children,” Then she kissed each in turn, and wept anew. But the 
gravity of the situation was somewhat marred by the fact ^at as 
the mission people rowed out to the Thetis they met, ^virnming 
back, more than a dozen naked girls, their long black hair trailing 
in tlie blue waters; and when they reached shore, each carrying a 
hand mirror — more precious here than silver in Amsterdam — or 
some lengths of ribbon or a hammer which they had stolen, Ma- 
lama greeted them eimctly as affectionately as she had the. 
departing Christians. 

And then, to the eastward where stout waves broke on the coral 
reef, thundering shoreward in long undulant swells .whose ' tips 
were spumed in white; the missionaries witnessed for the first time 
one of the mysteries of the islands. Tall men and women, graceful 
ns gods, stood on narrow boards and by deftly moving their feet 
and the gravity of their bodies, directed the boards onto the unurr 
slopes of the breaking waves, until at last they sped wit 
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i if each vrexs a part of the Ha^-aiinn sea. 

'■‘it’s TinhcTierahle!” Dh \’^’Tiipple ciiEd. “The momenturn cxeste 

:'ie balance” he erobmca. 

“Could 2 rthite man do that? AiDanaa a;fc.,d. 

"Of conrsei” her hashand .replied, esrited by the ^ncsnons senst 
control crated by the deft athletes. 

"feiuld- you do it?” A^da p^sed. _ _ 

'■'■“roi going to do it/ John xephed. a5 soon as vre gel to Hono 

of die older missionaries frcuned at this intelligencs, xnarh 
inn it dovm as one more proof of their doctor’s Ksentially trivial 
■at§tude toward life, hut his adverse opinion nns not reported to his 


companioas/hecaass from a point forward of the Thetis a ney? hoard 
sweat into view, and this one bora not a mere swimmerj'.but a 


nsinph, a- nude ss-mbolization cf all the pagan islands in the seren 
5 ^. She nns a girl noth sun-shot blacS hair streaming behind 
her in the wind. Shi was not grossly fat ISce her sisten but slim 
■ and supple, and as she stood miked on the board her handsome 
breasts and long finn legs seemed carved of brown marble, pt she 
_was agde, too, for with exquisite sldll she moved her hn^ and 
adjusted her shoulders so that her skimmins board leaped- faster 
than the others, while she rode it with a more secure erace. To fire 


missionaries she was a terrifying vision, the personification of all 
thes' had come to conquer. Her nakedness was a challenge, her bsanty 
a danger, her way cf life an abomination and her eaislence an ,ev2. 

“MTro is she?" Dr. M'Tiipple whispered, in hushed amaaemeat at 
her sk3L 


“Her name Nodani,” proudly esplained a Hawaiian who had 
shipped on whalers and who had mastered the barbarous pidgin of 
the seaports. “Wahine blong Malatna. Bimeby she gonna be Alii 
NnL" .\nd as he spoke the wave subsided near the sbor^ the feet 
rider and her beard died away from vision and returned to the sea, 
yet even when the missionaries looked sway they could see her pro- 
vocative presence, the spirit of the papa island, riding the wav^, so 
that a blasphemous thought came to the mind of John 
He was tempted to ei^ress it, but fought it down, knowing that nose 
would understand his meaning, but at last he' had to speak and 
in a whisper he observed to his tiny wife: "Apparently there sre 
many who can walk npon the waters?' 

Amanda ''ATiipple, a truly devout woman, heard tfase strange 
words and caught toeir full ,'afvor. At first she was afraid to look at 
her sdentificslly minded husband, tor sometimes his thoughts were 
difficult to follow, hut the implications of this blasphemons cen- 
clusion no one could escape, and at last she turned to look at 
John ^ATilpple, thinking: “One person can never understand an-, 
other.” But instead of censuring the voung doctor for his irfegnlar 
thoughts she looked at him analyticafiy for the first tune. 'Coldly, 
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passionately, carefully, she loohed at this slr,in;;e eoiisiii vvlio h)(,r,4 
side her in the hot Hawaiian sunlight, and wlien flhf; v/.'is (iiiiii|iiv| 
[dying him, she loved him more than ever. 

“I do not lihe such words, John,” she admonished, 

“I had to spealc them,” he replied. 

"Do so, always, but only to me,” she v/hispered, 

"It win be very difficult to undc-rsland thex /'.lands," Jnl/ii ii- 
cted, and as he and his wife w'atched the sea, tiiey noli' //I )i/e 
■mph Noelani — the Mists of Heaven — parl/JlInf' }i^:r ho.ard oiil 
the deeper ocean where the big waves formed. Kneeling fin In ; 
ilished planlc, she bent over so that her nInnnA i/in'U <4 

e board. Then, with powerful m'T/ernerif' of her Jon,g -Jn; 
itpt her hands through the water and her o-OTiVoysno/; sho* ilro inji 
le wa^'es faster than the mhuonar/ best wat Vifif-A, //' •' 

luise brouaht her close to the Thsth, sr.": as she yi/;//,, oJ-O" A, 
hen, selecting a proper ware- she oof'i'h' r,'.ar.e,/'0."/f J.or Va-"/, 
ad foding it prens^ cnientec, rose on owe /rvo .^.'O-v, '-.’.o ;■ h 

nnarv heT- To' — ; TT, ~in-!e whirnered tO ?.ro \ 


-• nX-wAii - . " 


aid kecp 'rcjilcmslicd their little box’ of calomel, ipecac and 
ioirbonalc. . ' 


‘ Sometimes Teru^ha.- recalling dtlier her cool, clean home in 
itc clo'-cis filled with dresses kept Starched hy servants, or- 
nlpO . - rrmt-im ttn'FfT T-Tnxivortli had timmised her in- 


ie hvo homes ihat Captain Ra'fcr Hoxivortli had promised her in- 
Vw Tlrtlford and a?)dard his ship,' iinderstnndably felt distressed by ■ 


leeKFS hut in which she toiled, but she never allowed her fcelih®- 
j be discovered by her husband and her letters home were nnifoimly 


i)c"''r{ul. 'k^en the'd3}'S were hottest and her work the hardesl.slie 
'oitld wait until .evening and then write to her mother, or:.to 
lharity or Mercy, telling them of her alluring adventures, but with 
ic'm,' even ^ough they were of her own famSy, she dealt only in 
iperficialities; increasingly it would be to Abner’s sister Esther, ■ 
rliom she had never met, that she would pour out the flood of . 
eeper thoughts that swept over her. In one of her earliest letters 
ac wrote: • ' ■ 

“My most- Cherished Sister in God, Dear Esther. I have .been 
tfangely raoumM these days, for sometimes the heat is unbearable 
1 Lahaina, whose name I find means Merciless Sun,- and no . am ■, 


lellation could be more appropriate. Possibly these have been .unduly 
;fficult weeks, for Malama has pressed me endlessly to teach her, 
nd although she cannot pay attention to lessons for more than an 
lOur at a tune, as soon as her interest flags she calls for her sen-ants 
0 massage her, and as they do, commands me to tell her a story, 
0 I tell her of Maty and Esther and Ruth, hut when .1 first. spoke 
if. Ruth's Icawng her home to dwell in an alien land, I am anaid 
hat teats fell, and Malama saw tins and understood and drove the 


nassaging women away and came to me and rubbed noses w-ith me 
nd said, ‘I appreciate that you have come to live with us in a 
trange land.’ Now whenever she wants a story she insists like a 
hild that I tell her again of Ruth, and when I come to tlie part 
bout the strange land, we both weep. Sire has never once thanked 
ae for anytlring I have done for her, considering me only an addi- 
ional servant, but I have grown to love her, and I have never known 
.woman to learn so fast. 


“For some curious reason I have been impelled, these last few 
lays, to talk w-ith you, for I feel tliat of all the people I remember 
a America, your spirit is closest to my owm, and I have wanted : 

0 tell you rivo things, my beloved sister in God. First, I thank 
ou daily for having written to me as you did about your' brother 
ibner. Each day that passes I find him a stronger man, .a fine servant 

1 God. He is gentle, patient, courageous and extremely 'w-ise. -I 
haring hjs burdens, in this new land which he is determined to- I 
Kunect, is a joy tliat I had never in America even dimly anticipated. - j 
!ach day is a new challenge. Each night is a benediction to good. -1 
rork either started or completed. In my letters to you I have; never .f 
poken of love, but I think that now 1 know, what love, is, and my ■ 
carest wish for you is that some day you 'may find a ChristianV 
entleman as worthy as your gentle brotlier. .His limp is much.im- .i' 
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proi’ed, but I massage bis muscles each night. To be more conecL i 
used to massage them, but lately a very- plump Hawaiian woman 
who is known to be highly skilled in the lomilomi, the medicinal 
massage of the islands, insists upon doing the job for me.’ I can 
hear her now, a huge motherly woman announcing, ‘Me come 
lomilomi little man.’ I tell her repeatedly that she must refer to 
my partner and guide as ‘Makua,’ which means Father, but this 
she will not do. 

“The second thought I W'ould share with you is my grouang 
sense of working directly under the wall of God. At one time I did 
not know whether I had a true vocation for mission work or not, 
but as the weeks go past and as I see the transformation that we are 
accomplishing in these islands, I am doubly convinced that I have 
found for myself the one satisfying occupation on earth. I rejoice 
to see each new dawn, for there is work to do. At five o’clock in the 
morning, when I look out into our yard, I see it filled with patient, 
handsome brown faces. They are willing to remain ihere all day in 
hopes that I sviH teach them how to sew or talk with them about 
the Bible. Malama promises me that when she has learned to 
read and write, I can start to teach her people to do the same, but 
she will not allow any of them to master the tricks until she has, 
done so. However, she has consented to this. In her afternoon 
lessons she allows her children and those of the other alii to listen, 
and I find that her beautiful daughter Noelani is almost as quick 
as Malama herself. My dear husband has great hopes for Noelani 
and feels certain that she will be our second Christian convert on 
the island, Malama of course being first Darling Esther, can you, 
in your mind’s eye, picture the intense w'onder that comes o^■er a 
pagan face when the clouds of heathenish evil and illiteracy' are drawn 
away so that the pure light of God can shine into the seeking eyes? 
What I am trying to tell you, dearest sister, is that I find in my 
vmrk a supreme happiness, and although wbat I am about to say 
may seem blasphemy — and I can say it to no other but in\’ own 
dear sister — in these exciting fruitful days when I read the New 
Testament I feel that I am reading not about Philemon and the 
Corinthians but about Jerusha and the Hawaiians. I un one with 
those who labored for our Master, and I cannot conver- e\'en to mv 
dear husband the abounding joy I have discovered in niN grass shack 
2nd its daily circle of brown faces. Your Sister in C-oJ, Jerusha. ’ 
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year tlic alii grew greater and more slcillcd in games, vraiting 

M! a war firat came no mote. , . . 

But one of the alii rvas imssmg, for Kclolo bad not bp to visit 
the missionaries for some days. He had sent food and three plaifc 
out which Abner had hacked shelving for rude closets, but he 
himscif bad not appeared,' and this handicapped Abner, because 
onlvXelolo could say where the church was to be built. Then, when 
'the^Tnissionaiy .bad reached the height of impatience, he discovered 
that Keloid was out at the edge of town, digging a deep, wide pit. 
Kelolo was not present to translate when Abner found the e.xcava- 
tiori, and ah Kelolo.-would say was, “Thetis," measuring the deep 
,pit with his arms extended. 

^ Abner was still perplexed when he saw, staggering along the beach, 
a procession of more than two thousand men and w'omen, the dust 
from their movements filling the skj'. Tlicy were goaded along by 
tojal lieutenants, and they were burdened heavily by bundles of logs 
cut into six-foot lengths and slung from their backs by vines. The 
yellowish W'ood was obviously precious, for if even a small piece fell, 
sharp-eyed lieutenants struck the careless carrier and directed trail- 
ing women to salvage the dropping, for this was sandalwood: aro- 
matic as tio other, choice in ie markets of Asia, tlie lifeblood of 
Hawaiian commerce, and the goal of all Americans. It was the 
treasure and the curse of Hawaii. • ■ 

Deep in the forests the trees hid, less than thirty feel high and 
marked by pale green leav'es. Years ago, before their worth was 
known, the trees had flourished even in the lowlands, hut now aH 
those of easy access were gone, chopped down by fte alii for whom 
they were kapu. Kelolo, if he wanted the two shiploads that would 
pay Captain Janders for the Thetis, had to drive his servants high 
into the mountains and on into remote coiners of the island. Now, 
as the heavoly burdened men staggered to tlie pit, Abner understood, 
On that first day while he had been instrucb'ng Malama, Captain 
Janders had laid out a pit tlie exact size of the Thetis’ hatch, and 
when the pit was filled with sandalwood twice over, the ship wpidd 
be Kelolo's. 


As the precious logs tumbled into the excavation, Kelolo’s men 
jumped in and laid them close together, for Janders had insistet* 
many times, “No airl No air!” and Abner realized that these mer 
had been in the mountains for some days. He was therefore disturbes 
when Kelolo ordered them back into the forests immediately. Sum' 
moning Kelolo, Abner aiped: "Your father shorfdn’t take his 
men back at once. What will happen to the taro beds? ^ITio wiD 
catch the fish?” . ■ 

"They’re his men,” Keoki explained. 

"Of course they are,” Abner agreed. "But it’s in Kelblo's 'own 
best interests that they be given a rest.” ■ ' 

When an alii smells sandalwood, the mind turns and thought 
departs,” Kcola replied. 

“I must see your father,” Abner insisted. - 
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“He won’t want to see you now,” Keold warned. “His mind - 
ncemed only with sandalwood.” - “ 

Nevertheless, Abner donned his blaclc claw-hammer, fall hat and 
St stock, his invariable uniform when delivering the word of the 
)rd. In the heat of the day he strode southward past fte king’s 
larters and out to the cool kou trees and the great grass houSw of 
Mama and her consort-brother. He heard his wife Jerusha instruct- 
g huge Malama in the wiring of letters, American style, but he 
lid no attention, for he wished to see only Kelolo, and he found 
im playing in the surf. .. 

The chief, seeing Abner’s official uniform, and not wanting a 
cture at this rime, refused to come out of the water, so Abner 
ad to pick his way gingerly along the sandy shore, shouting above 
ae waves as they washed in. “Kelolo!” he cried like a prophet from 
lie Old Testament. ‘You have broken every promise to me.” Imitat- 
ig his instructor’s voice, Keoki repeated fte words. 

‘Tell him to go away!” Kelolo grunted, splashing water into his 
ig face and rolling about in deep pleasure. 

“Kelolo! You have not set aside the land for the church.” 

“Oh, I’ll give you land for the church . . , one of these days,” 
he sybaritic nobleman shouted back. 

‘Todayl” Abner demanded. 

“When I finish with the sandalwood,” Kelolo promised. 

_ “Kelolo, it is not sensible to lead your men back into the forests 
ight aivay.” 

The big man scratched his back on a coral head and growled, 
'You’ve got to get sandalwood "when you can find it.” 

“It is wrong to demand so much of your men!” 

“They’re my men!” the chief insisted. “They’ll go where I tell 
them to go.” 

“It is wrong, Kelolo, to hoard sandalwood when the taro patches 
and the fish ponds remain unattended.” 

“The taro will take care of itself,” Kelolo said grimly, diving 
deep to be rid of the irritating voice. 

“Where will he come up?” Abner asked. 

“Over there,” Keoki replied, and the missionary ran along the 
sand, holding onto his tall hat, so that when the chief surfaced, 
there was Abner staring at him. 

“Kelolo, God' 533^$ we must respect all who work.” 

‘•They’re my men,” the huge nobleman growled. 

“And that platform,” Abner continued. “It’s not been taken 
down.” 

“Don’t touch the platform!” Kelolo warned, but the missionary. 
Was disgusted with the chief’s behavior and ran awkwardly across 
the sand to the offending platform of old gods and reached down 
to throw aside the rocks of which it was composed. 

“No!” warned Keoki, but Abner would not listen, arid 
tossing the ancient stones into the sea. One rolled near 
when he saw his own handiwork thus destroyed, he ul 
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r,- leaped from nio siirf arid dashed inland, grabbing ibc lame 
lit tie missionary by his claw-hammer coat and tlirowing him violenfly 

tu one side. , 

“Don’t touch tlic rocks, he roared. ' 

Abner • .stunned by the suddenness or the attack, ro-SC unsteadily 
to his feet and studied the naked giant who guarded the platform. 
Rrmverine his bat, he placed it firmly on his head and moved reso- 
lutely tm^rd the collection of rocks. “Kclolo,” he said solemnly, 
“this is an'.evil place. You will not let me build a church but you 
hold onto your evil old gods. This is wrong.” And with. his right 
inde.v finger , extended as far as it would reach, he pointed directly 
.at the chief. “It is hewa." . 

Tlic naked warrior, hero of battles, was inspired to pick up Uiis 
worrisoine little man and crush him, but the solemnity of Abner's 
manner stopped him, and the two stood there under the kou trees, 
staring at each other, and finally Kelolo temporized; “Makua Hale. 
■I promised you land for a church, but I must wait until my king 
sends word from Honolulu.” ■ ■ 


“Shall' we tear down this evil place?” Abner asked quietly. 

. “No, Makua Hale,” Kelolo said firmly. “TTiis my church, in the 
. old fashion. I will help you build your church in the new fashion." 

. Quietly Abner said, “When I stand beside these rocks, Kelolo, .! 

. c.in hear the voices of all flic victims ■who were sacrificed here. It 
is an evil memory.” 

“It •was not that kind of temple, Makua Hale,” Kelolo said force- 
fully. "This ■was a temple of love and protection; I cannot sur- 
render it.” 

Abner had the sense to how to this decision, but he did so in 
a way that Kelolo never forgot Lifting one of the stones reverently, 
the little missionary looked at it and said, “If you consider this a 
rock from a temple of mercy I can understand why you wish to 
preserve it. But 1 shall build a church that will truly be a tefnple 
of mercy, and you will see the difference. To your temple, Kelolo, 
only the strong alii could come. In my temple it will be the weak 
and tlie poor who will find mercy. And when you see the merty 
that spreads out from my temple, Kelolo, believe me, you will 
come to this shore and tlirow every rock in this pile for out to sea.” 
And Abner strode to the shore in as impressive a manner as his . 
limp 'would allow, and at the edge of ■the sea he drew back his arm 
and pitched the solitarj' rock far into the waves. Tlien, holding 
his, hat, he came back to Kelolo and said, “We will build' my 
church." 

Tile tall chieftain kept his promise. Wrapping his tapa about him,- 
lie. marched through tlie hot sunlight to a fine piece of land north'. 

the mission grounds, where he paced oE a generous area arid said, . 
Tou ran build your church here.” . . 

• • is not enough land," Abner protested. ; ' . ' , 

^ Enough for one god,” Kelolo replied. ' , ' 

‘Your own temples have more land," Abner argued. ■ i 
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“But they also have more gods,” Kdolo explained. 

“My God is bigger than all the gods in Hawaii." , 

“How much land does he require?” 

“He wants a church of this size,” Abner insisted, aiid Kelo'.., 
was astonished. 

But when the marking out was completed, he said, “Good. I 
will call the kahunas to determine how the church should Ije 
irrahged.” 

Abner did not understand Keoki's translation and asked, “Wliat’s 
he going to do?” 

“Call the kahunas,” Keoki explained. 

“What for?” Abner asked in astonishment. 

“The kahunas have to decide where the door should be, where 
tl^e people will sit,” Keoki explained. 

, Kelolo, sensing Abner’s repugnance, hurried to explain; “You 
must not build a church without permission from tire kahunas.” 

Abner felt dizzy. Frequently since his arrival on Maui he had 
been confronted hy positive confusion. Malama and Kelolo both 
eagerly wanted Christianity for their island, and each had given 
substantial signs of surrendering a good deal to the new religion, 
but repeatedly they indicated that they considered it not a new 
religion, not a truth that would shatter old ways and introduce 
sah-ation, but merely a better religion than the one they. had. Once 
Kelolo had reasoned, “If Jesus Christ can give you big ships. witli 
many sails, and Kane gives us only canoes, Jesus Christ must be 
much better. He is welcome.” Malama, impressed always with the 
power of the wTitten word, had corrected her husband. “It is not 
ships that Jesus Christ brings. It is the mana there in the black 
box,” she said, indicating the Bible. ‘WTien we learn to read what 
is in the box, we will know' the secret of mana, and we too svill 
be strong.” 

‘^Esus does not bring either ships or books,” Abner^had patiently 
cxphined. “He brings light that illuminates the soul. 

“We’ll take the light, too," Kelolo had agreed, for he tired 
of his smokj’ oil-nut candles when the white man s whale-oil lamps 


TCre so obw'ously superior. , , , , , 

“I do not mean that land of light.” Abner haa sfe.,ed to S3;, 
hut sometimes the Hawniians were too macn for ban. er, 

he was adamant. “No kahtma, no esdl, heatnenim pi,esL iS gc.ng 
Say how we shall build the church of God. 

"But kahunas . . Kelolo began. _ , , 

“Kol” Abner shouted. “The door will he_-^e-_Thc 
be here.” .And he placed his stones at the 

■ hi was Snished, Kelolo studied the intoned r 

[ fee. He looked to the hills and beyoaa .-jem . 

I He studied the pathwav of the little 

* ‘he ssa, but mostly he studied _ihe nse ann “ 


nen 

Iona 


eoasisted of human hands v 
soon rest within the 
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"^Finally lie, shook his head sadly and said. “The kahunas won' 
kahunas will never enttt iy Ahncr said stiffly. 

"You'll keep out the kahunas!" Kelolo gasped. 

lOUU fnr rxrhn nTiw Tf*1invr?H .nn 


"oFcourse-^This is a church for ftose who oh^' Jehovah an 

HPgJt\£°Snas™ re*^eager to join plolo protested. "They a. 
u^nt to find what power it is your god has that enables his pe^l 
-to build boab and make new lights that are better tlian oun. ^ 
vnu’ll have no better people in your church than the kahunas! 

^ Aeain the dizziness— the crazy irrationality of Hawaii— attacke 
Abner and he explained slowly, “1 have come with the Bibl 
to wipe out the kahunas, tlieir gods and their evil ways.” 

“But the kahunas love Jesus Christ,” Kclolo cried. "He is s 
powerful. I love Jesus Clirist!" 

"But you are not a kahuna,” Abner countered. 

Slowly, Kelolo raised himself to his full austere height, "hlaku 
Hale, I am the Kahuna Nui. My father was the Kahuna Nui, and hi 
father, and his father all the way back to Bora Bora.” 

.. Abner was stunned by this intelligence, but he felt Oral th 
moment was critical and that he must not surrender his pbsitior 
"I don’t care if your great-grandfather Bora Bora was a kahuna . 
"Bora Bora is an island,” Kclolo said proudly. 

"I never heard of it.” 


Now Kelolo was astonished. "In Boston they did not teach yo 
about ...” He stopped, thought a moment, and then placed h 
right foot on the stone indicating the door to AbnerA chord 
"MaUaa Hale, we are in the time when gods arc changing. The: 
are always difficult times. When I argue as a kahuna, I am nt 
defending the old gods of Ha\vaii. They have already been defeate 
by your god. We all know that. But I am speaking as the kahnr 
who knows this land. I have often spoken with the spirits c 
Lahaina and I understand the hills. Makua Hale, believe me wire 
I tell you that this door is wrong for this land.” 

■ "We will build the door here,” Abner said resolutely. 

Sadly, Kelolo studied the obstinate man who nndentood so litU 
about churches, but he argued no more. "Norv I will lead itiy me 
back to the sandalwood trees. When we have returned tiiree time 
I win direct them to build your church.” 

"Three tiraesi Kelolo, the crops will be ruined by then.” 
''n-.ftey are my men,” the huge chief said stubbornly, and thr 
evening he led two thousand of Uiem back into the hills. 


O N THE TntRTiETO DAY after the arrival of the missionaries a 
Lahaina, Malama, the Alii Nui, had her handmaidens clothi 
her in the new China silk dress that Jerusha Hale had sewed fox hci 
put on shoes for the first time — heavy saflot’s shoes wit 
the laces untied — and covered her wealth of long black hair wit 
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a wide-brimmed straw hat from Ceylon, Then she ordered her setv 
ants to lay new tapa with extra care; and when this was done'sh' 
lay prone on the floor, directed the fanning to begin, and spread 
before her a sheet of white paper, an ink pot and a China quill. 
“Now I shall writel” she announced, and in a clean, disciplined hand 
she composed this letter in Hawaiian for' her nephev in Honolulu: 

“Liholiho King. My husband Kelolo is working hard. He is going 
to buy a ship. Aloha, Malama.” 

When this exacting task was completed, the huge woman heaved 
a sigh and pushed the letter toward Jerusha and Abner. Then women 
came in to lomilomi her, and she smiled proudly from the floor as 

S erusha said, "I have never known a person to leam so fast as 
dalama.” '\^en Keold translated this, his mother stopped smiling 
and brushed away the lomilomi women, saying, “Before long I shall 
vaite to the king of America ... in your language . . . and I 
shall use all twenty'-six letters.” 

“She’ll do iti” Jerusha said proudly. 

"Now, h'ttle daughter,” Malama said, “you have taught me well. 
You must go home and rest. It is Makua Hale who shall teach 
me now.” .Dismissing Jerusha she rolled over on her belly again, 
propped her chin in her hands, stared at him intensely and com- 
manded, "Tell me about your god.” 

Abner had long anticipated this holy moment, and he had con- 
structed a patient, step-by-step explanation of his religion, and as 
he began to sp^ wiA Keoki's help, he sensed that the huge wonaan 
on the floor was passionately eager to know all that he knmv, 
so he worked with special care, choosing each word exactly and 
consulting often with Keob' as to its translation into HaiTOiian, for 
he knew that if he could win Malama to the side of God, he 


would automatically win all of Maui. 

“God is a spirit,” he said carefully. 

"Can I ever see him?” 

.“'No, Malama.” . ,< r , 

She pondered this for some moments and said, 'W ell, I could 
never see Kane, either.” Then she added suspiciously, “But Kelolo 
has often seen his goddess, Pele of the volcanoes.” 

Abner had sworn to himself that he ■ would not be led down 
hy-patlis. He was not here to argue against Kelolo s miserable assort- 
nient of superstitions. He was here to expound the true faith, and 
he knew from experience that once he started on Kelolo s.^gods 
he was apt to get tangled up in irrelevant arguments. . 

“God is a spirit, Malama,” he repeated, ‘ but lie created cven'- 
thing.” 

“Did he create heaven?” _ ' . _ 

Abner had never confronted this problem, but he replica r-- 
nesitatinglyj 'Tes.” 

“Where is heaven?” ... . , c r- iir 

Abner was going to say' tliat it is in the mind of Go'" 
took the easier course and replied, "Up there,” 
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\rc yon csrtain in your heart, Makua Hale, that your god i 
.,)R- powerful thaii Kane?” . . i • <-. 

"I cannot compare the two, Malama. And I cannot explain Go< 
t > VOU if you insist upon comparing tliem. And don’t call Hii 


my God. He is absolute^. 


This 'made sense to Malama,' for she had witnessed the whit 
man’s superior power and knew instinctively that his god 'must als 
be superior, and she was gratified to hear Abner procTaiiri the fad 
On this principle she -was ready to accept his teaching complelelj 
“God is all-powerful,” she said quietly. "Then why did he brin 
the sailor’s pox' to infect our girls? Why does he make so man 
Ilawaiians die’ these daj-s?” ' . 

“Sin is permitted by God, even though He is all-powerful, fo 
it is sin- that tests men and proves them in God’s eyes.” He paused 
and Malama indicated to one of her many servants that they mus 
keep the flies off the missionary, too, and soft feathers swept his ncc' 
and forehead. Although he .appreciated the attention, he fell tha 
Malama’s instructions had been an interruption consciously core 
manded by the woman to provide time for her thinking, so h 
added' gravely, looking directly at the chieftain, “If you continu 
in' sin, you cannot know God.” Pausing dramatically and bringin 
his face close to hers, he said avith great force, preparing the wa 
for the great decision that would later become inevitable, "Malam« 
to prove that you know God you must put away sin.” 

“Is it possible that the Alii Nui herself is sinful?” Malama askec 
for her religion took care of this problem by postulating that th 
acts of the alii were the acts of gods. 

But she was to discover that in Abner Hale’s new religion th 
answer was strikingly different. Pointing his forefinger at the pron 
woman he said firmly, “All men on earth are totally depraved. W 
abide in sin. Our natures are permeated and corrupted in all pari 
of our being.” He paused, then fell to his knees so that he woul 
he closer to tlie Alii Nui, and added, “And because kings hav 
greater power, their sin is greater. The Alii Nui is the most powerfu 
ivoman in Maui. Tliercfore her sin is greater. Malama,” he cried ii 
Hie W'oeful, desperate voice of John Calvin, "we are all lost in sini’ 
. A child cried in one of the surrounding huts, and Malama -asked 
"Is. that baby filled rvith sin, too?” 

“From the moment that child was bom . . . No, Malama, frort 
the.moment it was conceived, it was steeped in sin. It was drownec 
in- mortal vice, horrible, perpetual, inescapble. 'That child is totally 
corrupt.” 

. Malama pondered this and asked tentatively, "But if your god i 
all-powerful . . Then she stopped, for she was wilh'ng to accepl 
Abner’s earlier answer. She thought aloud: “God has arranged sir 
to lest us.” -I 

Abner smiled for the first time. “Yes. You understand.” 


“But what will happen, Mikua Hde, to that baby H it is noi 
rescued from sin?" 
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“It wH be plunged into fire everlasting.” 

“What will happen to me, Mahua Hale, if l am not saved' fcojjj ' 


sin? 


“You iwU be plunged into fire everlasting.” Tliere was a pause in 
the grass house as Malama shifted her weight on the tapas. Rolling 
over on her right side, she leaned her jawbone on her right hand-and ' 
motioned Abner to sit on the tapa near her. 

“What is the fire like?” she asked quietly. 

“It leaps about your feet. It tears at your eyeballs. It fills'your 
nose. It bums incessantly, but you are constantly re-created so that 
it can bum you again. Its pain is horrible b^'ond imagining. Its . . .” 

Malama intermpted, asking weakly, “Once I traveled with Kame- 
hameha to the edge of a burning lava flow, and I stood with him 
when he sacrificed his hair to appease Pele. Are the fires w'orse than 
that?” 


“Malama, they are much worse.” 

“And aU the good Hawaiians who died before you came here, 
Makua Hale? Are they living in that perpetual fire?” 

“They died in sin, Malama. They now live in that fire.” 

The huge woman gasped, took away her right elbow and allowed 
her head to fall onto the tapa. After a moment she asked, “My good 
uncle, Keawe-mauhili? Is he in the fire?” 

“Yes, Malama, he .is.” 

“Forever?” 

"Forever.” ' ■ 

“And my husband Kamehameha?” 

“He is in the fire forever.” 

“And that baby, if it dies tonight?” 

“It will live in the fire forever.” 

“And my husband Kelolo, who swears he will never accept your 
religion?” 

“He will live in the fire forever.” 

“And I will never see him again?” 

“Never.” 

Tile remorselessness of this doctrine overcame hlalama, and for 
the first time she sensed the tmly awful power of the new god, and 
why those who followed him were victorious in war and <muld^ invent 
t^nnon that srvept away tribal villages. She fell to sobbing. Auwe. 
Auwel” and thought of her good unde and her great king wasting in ' 
fires eternal, and her servants brought cool clothes to mse her, but ~ 
she brushed them away and continued weeping and beating her huge 
hreasb. Finally she asked, “Can those of us who arc still dive be 
saved?” 

, This was the question that had once gi\'cn Abner most 

pan all be saved?” and it stunned him to hear it coming 
<*cly from the mouth of a heathen, for it was the toucliston^-:^^' 
religion, and he replied, "No, Malama, there are many w-=-‘” ‘-'•- 
has predestined for eternal hellfirc.” 

“You mean they are condemned even before t 
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'Yes.’ 


•And there is no hope for them? „ 

'■They are predestined to.hvc m evfl and to die into heUEre, 

“Oh, oil!” Rfalama wept, “Do you mean that that htUe baby . . . 

"Perhaps.” „„ 

“Even me, the Alu Nm? , 

This mrtiil concept struck Malama uath great force. It seemed a 
lottery of life and death ... a god throwing smoothed pebbles into 
a rock hole ... and sometimes missing. But it u-as the god who 
iriissed, and not tlie pebble, for unless tlie god had wanted to, he 

need not have, missed. With pebbles he was all-powerful. 

Then Abner was speaking: “I must eonfess, Malama, that all who 
slide into evil do so by the divine will of God and that some men 
ate destined &om birth to certain fire, that His name may be glori- 
fied in , heaven because of their destruction. It is a terrible decree, I 
do confess, but none can deny tliat God foresaw all things for all- 
men before He created them. We live under His divine ordinance.” 

' “How can I be saved?” Malama asked weakly. 

Now Abner’s face became radiant, and his infusion of spirit trans- 
ferred itsclf to the weeping woman, and she began to feel in tlie grass 
house a consolation that would never depart. “\\Tieti God fore- 
doomed all men,” Abner said forcefully, “His great compassion di- 
rected Him to send to us His only begotten son, and it is Jesus 
Christ who can save us, Malama. Jesus Christ can enter this house 
and lift you by the hand and lead you to cool water. Jesus Christ 
can save us.” 

“Will Jesus save me?” Malama asked hopefully. 

“He willl” Abner cried joyously, clasping her huge hands in his. 
"Malama, Jesus Christ will enter this room and save you." 

“\^'liat must 1 do to be saved?” 


“There are two things required, Malama. The first is easy. The 
second is difficult.” 


“■What is the easy one?” 

‘Ton must go down on your knees before the Lord and acknowl- 
edge that you are totally corrupt, that you live in sin, and that there 
is no hope for you.” 

“I must confess those things?” . ' ■ 

“Unless you do, you can never be saved.” Now the h'ttle mission- 
ary became once more the stem teacher, for he -withdrew his hands, 
moved away from the prone chieftain and pointed at her: “And you 
must not only say the words. You must believe them. You are cor- 
rupt, Malama. Evil, evil, evil.” 

“And what is the second task?” - ' ' 

‘‘You must work to attain a state of grace.” 

.“I don’t know what grace is, Makua Hale.” 

\%en you have honestly confessed j'our corruption, and when 
you plead for God’s light, some day it will come to you.” 

How will I recognize it?” 
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“You will know.” , , , ' 

“And when I have found tliis . . . What is ,the'word, KeoMr v. '■ 
Her son explained again and she asked, him, “Did you find' gcactj'i • , ' 
“Yes, Mother.” V' 

“Wliere?” • ' 

“On the stone pavement in front of Yale College.”' . . 

“And was it a light, as Makua Hale says.” 

“It was like the heavens opening up,” Keoki assured her. 

. “Will I find grace?” ■ . 

. “No one can say for sure, Mother, but I think you will, for you 
are a good woman.” 

Makma pondered this for some time, and then asked Abner, 
“What things have I been doing that are sinful?” 

For a moment Abner was tempted to believe that this was_ the in- 
stant when he must excoriate the ewl ways of the Alii Nui, but a 
more sober judment prevailed and he restrained himself, saying, 
“Malama, you kamed how to ivrite in only thirty days. It was a 
miracle. Therefore I think you can perform the greater miracle that 
awaits.” . • 

Malama, loving praise and steeped in it since her first days as the 
Alii Nui, firmed her jaw and asked, “What is required?',’ 

“Will you take a walk with me?” 

“Where?” 

"Through your land . . . through the land you rule.” 

Malama, exhilarated by her success in learning, agreed, and sum- 
moned her land canoe; but with all the able men in the mountain's 
seeking sandalwood, there were none to man the carrying poles, and 
Abner raised his first disturbing question; “Why do you allow your 
™j}™gmen to toil like slaves in the hills?” 

sandalwood,” Malama explained. 

.' For what?” 

“For Kelolo’s ship.” ‘ 

„^^y^mniin of a beautiful island worth a ship?” Abner asked.- 
■ j^jYhat do, you mean, Makua Hale?” 

I want you to walk with me, Malama, and. see the fearful price 
wnaina is ^paying for the sandalwood that Kelolo is seeking in the 
ountams. ’ So Malama summoned her maids-in-vvaiting, and a pro- 
sion TOs formed that would, in time, modify the history of. 

missionary limped in front, accompanied by tower- 
<1 *^,5^-,““ind them marched gigantic Malama in a blue and red • 

five fe r t. n Walked the handmaiden IMani-kapuai-kala-ninui, , 
hundred and fifteen pounds, while on the left 
rfrea j ?°®°'hhua-kapu-kulani, five feel six inches and two hun- 
rma -- hy side, the three alii women filled the 

“A hegm his perambulatory sermon. 

oF n'? , hhie, Malama, is merely a vanity. Look at the walls - 

°\™h pond. Crumbling.” . • 

it matter?” Malama asked. V ' , . 

e fish escape, the' people will starve,” Abner said. 
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Ml the men come back . .'..from the snntlalwood . . 

„ ‘ fish w11 be -gone,” Abner reported dolefully. “Malama, you 
! Mill rebuild the fish pond,” And be stepped into the mud, call- 
iier after him. Ouicldy, she perceived what he was teaching and 

Icrcd her handmSdens to help, and the three huge women plunged 
,,to the fish pond, pulling the back hems of their new dresses for- 
ivard .and up between their legs like giant diapers. Giggling and tell- 
ng obscene jokes which Abner could not understand — among tlicm- 
jelves they called him “the little white cockroach" — ^the alii maided 
:hc break^ and when tliey were finished, Abner hammered home his 
lesson: “Tlie wise Alii Nui commands the fish ponds to be patrolled.” 

A little farther on he pointed to a grass house that had burned to 
the ground. “Four people died tliere, Malama. A wise Alii Nui would 
Diitlaw the use of tobacco.” 

“But tlie people like to smoke,” Malama protested. 

"And so you let them bum to death. Since I came to Lahaina, sk 
af your people have burned to death. A uise Alii Nui , . 

‘AVliete are you taking me?” Malama interrupted. 

‘To a .spot a little fardier under the kou trees,” Abner explained, 
and before long he had Malama and tlie — •r.' " ' ’■ ’ " 

smail oblong of freshly dug earth, and she . . , 
for what it was. She preferred not to speak • ' 1 
but Abner said, "Beneath here lies a baby girl, Mabma.” 

“I know,” the Alii Nui said gently. 

“Tlic child was placed here by her own motlier.” 

; "Yes.” 

“Alive.” 

"I understand, Makua Hale.” 

“And while the child was still alive, the mother covered it with 
earth and stamped upon tlic earth until the little girl . . 

“Please, Makua Hale. Please.” 

"A wise Alii Nui, one who sought grace, would order this evil to 
be stopped." Malama said nothing, and the procession marched on 
until it reached the spot where three sailors were buying whiskey 
from an Englishman, and on the arras of the sailors were.thc four 
pretty ^rls whose father had paddled tliem to the Thetis on its ar- 
rival. "’riicsc are the girls who will soon die of sailor’s pox,” Abner 
raid mournfully. "A wise Alii Nui would outlaw whiskey and keep 
the girk from going to the ships,” : 

■- They passed the taro patches, rank with weeds, and the little pier 
witli bales of goods from China waiting in the sun and rain. No men 
were in the fishing boats. WTien the dreuit was at last completed, the 
little missionar)' pointed at the platform of stones in Malama’s own 
frontyard and said, “Even at your door you harbor the evil old gods.” 

“That’s' Kclolo’s temple,” Malama said. “It does no harm,” 

At the mention of the absent chief, Abner knew that the ultimate 
moment had come, tlie one toward which he had been building; He 
jsked. Malama to dismiss lier attendants, and when they were gone , 
be led the huge chieftain and Keoki to a smooth spot under the kou 

trees. anH whpn nil wptp romforfriMw <*T Tiivp 
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taken you on this walk, Malama, to show you that God appoints a ■ 
woman His Alii Nui for a reason,' He gives you great power so that 
you may produce great good. More is expected of you tlian of ordi- ' 
nary people.” 

Tliis made much sense to Malama, for the, tenets of.her'old re- 
ligion were not markedly different . , . only the interpretation. If a 
man was an alii, he was expected to die in battle. A woman alii must , , 
appear noble and eat enormously so that she seemed bigger than 
she ivas. In all religions there were duties, but she was not prepared 
for the one which the little missionary was about to propose. 

"You will never enter a state of grace, Malama,” Abner said slowly, 
"so long as you commit one of the gravest sins in human history.” 

"What is that?” she asked. 

Abner hesitated, and the concept he now had to discuss was so 
loathsome to him that he rose, drew back a few steps and pointed 
at the Alii Nui: “You have as your husband your own brother. You 
must send Kelolo away.” 

Malama was appalled at the suggestion. "Kelolo . , . why he , , .” 

"He must go, Malama.” 

"But he is my favorite husband,” she protested. 

"This relationship is evil ... it is forbidden by the Bible.” 

At this news a benign light of comprehension shone over Malama's 
face. "You mean it is kapul” she asked brightly. 

“It is not kapu,” Abner insisted. “It is forbidden by God’s law.” 

“Tliat’s what kapu means,” Malama explained patiently. “Now I 
understand. All gods have kapu. You mustn’t eat this fish, it is kapu. 
You mustn’t sleep with a woman who is having her period, it is kapu. 
You mustn’t ...” 

“Malamal” Abner thundered. “Being married to your brother is 
not kapul It’s not some idle superstition. It’s a law of God.” 

“I know. I know. Not a little kapu like certain fish, but big kapu, 
like not entering a temple if you are unclean. All gods have 'big and 
little kapus. So Kelolo is a big kapu and he must go. I understand.” 

“You don’t understand,” Abner began, but Malama was so pleased 
witli her comprehension of this aspect, at least, of the new god, that she 
was spurred to action, and she summoned her servants in a loud voice. 

“Kelolo will not live in this house any morel He will live in that 
housel” And she indicated one of the compound quarters about 
twenty feet removed from his previous residence. The law promul- 
gated, she beamed at Abner. 

“Tliat is not enough, Malama. He must move out of the com- 
pound altogether,” 

At this, Malama said something to Keoki which the young man was 
too embarrassed to translate, but Abner insisted, and Keoki, blushing, 
explained, “My mother says that she stopped sleeping with her four 
other husbands years ago and you need have no fear that she will 
misbehave . . .” Keoki stopped, for he did not have the words. “Any- 
ivay, she says that Kelolo is a kind man and she hop-" 

'vithin the compound.” 
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. Abner stamped his foot and shouted, "No! Tliis is an ciil 
Ull her it is the biggest kapu of all . , . Wait, don’t use that 
I Tell her merely tliat the Lord saj-s spcdficaHy tliat Kelolo 
■ I move outside the compound” 

M.ilama began to cry and said that Kelolo vms more to her than ; 
.fher a husband or a brother and that . - Abner interrupted and ' 
lid simply, “Unless he moves, Malama, you will never be able to 
)in the church.” 

She did not understand tliis and asked, “I will not he-alloived in-, 
dc the big new' church Kelolo is gmng to build?" 

“You may come inside,” Abner said gently. "Even the worst sin-' 
er may come and listen. And you may sing, too. But you may nei et 
lin the church . . . the way Kcoki has joined.” ■ 

Malama considered this for a long time, concluding brightly, 'A'erv 
,c11. I’ll sing and keep Kelolo.” 

“And when you die,” Abner said, "you will bum in hell forever 
nd ever.” 


Malama knew she was being maneuvered into a comer, so with 
cars in her big deep eyes she said to Keoki, using sly words that 
\bner would not be able to defect, "I do not want to bum in hell, 
;o you must build Kelolo a small house outside tlie compound, but 
arush the path well so there are no leaves, and at night he can tip- 
oe back to my worn and God will not hear him.” Then, in a loud , 
mice she announced: "Makua Hale, I am going to write a new letter." ■ 
\\ hen she was sprawled once more on the floor of her palace, sh" 
J-r '^«5nge, bit her pen and wrote: . . ■ 

Liholiho King, I have told Kelolo he must now'slecp outside, H 
Malama ” ^ ^ think it is a foolish thing to do. Your auiil 


handed Abner the letter, and when he had read it she.saic 
and the day after that I want you to com 

r di.,u r 1 me about the dut}' of an alii nui. After one mo6i 
1 shall fcnd a state of grace." ' • 

“It ffinnot be done in that wav, Malama.” 

^ vVhen can I find it?” 

^'Perhaps never.” , 

toiMi^ woman roared. “You will come hen 

como^w and teach me how to End it.” ' ■ ■ , 

;‘Yoii °° Malama,” Abner said resolutely. , 

“No man tan fi'a ’ 'c' ' threatened." i 

^ Malama another,” Abner stubbornly insisted 

litHe mentor hv tUn strange agility and grabbed hei 

mandS ^ shoulders. "How shall I find graci?” she de 




Malama?" . ■ ' 

“Kne'el dow^ ” n ’ if he were a child. “Tell me!" 

her how to pray. iiiiuanded, and he did so himsdf, showing 

1 do now? she whispered, turning her big eyes at him. 
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“Close your eyes. MaJce a temple of your hands and say, 

Christ, my master, teach me to he humble and to love Thee.’ ” 
“What is humble?” Malama ashed, her voice lower. ' - . 

“Humble means that even the greatest alii -nui in Maui is no 
more than a man who catches mullet from the fish pond,”. Abner 
explained. 

‘Tou mean that even the slave ...” 

“Malama,” Abner said in ashen voice, overcome by his own per- 
ception of God’s law, “it seems to me that right now the lowliest 
slave hauling sandalwood from the forest has a belter chance of 
finding grace than you do.” 

“■^^^y?” the kneeling woman .begged. 

“Because at any moment he may find God, for he has a humble 
spirit. But you are proud, and argumentative, and unwilling to 
humble yourself before the Lord.” 

“You are proud, too, Mahua Hale,” the huge woman argued. “Do 
you humble yourself before the Lord?” 

“If He told me tomorrow to march into the waves until they 
overcame me, I would do so. I live for the Lord. I serve the Lord. 
The Lord is my light and my salvation.” 

“I understand” the Alii Nui said. “I will pray for humbleness.” 
And when he left, she was still kneeling with her hands forming, 
the steeple of a church. 

For the next several days Abner did not see Malama, for serious 
riots were sweeping Lahaina, and with Kelolo and the men gone, 
only Abner was left to combat them. Trouble started when three 
whaling ships, in from the Off-Japan grounds, sent more than eighty 
men ashore on overdue leave. The first place they visited was 
Murph/s grog shop, and from there they brancl/ed out through 
Lahaina, fighting, debauching, and at last murdering. Emboldened 
by the lack of police to discipline them, they formed mobs and 
began sacking Hawaiian homes, searching for girls, and when they 
found any, they dragged them to the ships, not waiting to discover 
whether these were normal ships’ girls or not, and in this way many 
faithful wives of men off on the sandalwood expedition were raped. 

At last, Abner Hale put on his black claw-hammer, his best stock 
and his tell beaver hat, and went down to the pier. "Row me out 
to the whalers!” he commanded the useless old men who were 
lounging along the shore, and when he reached the first ship he 
found that the captain was gone, and at the second the captain 
W^ locked in his room with a girl and would not speak with the 
missionary, cursing him through the door, but at the third ship 
, Abner found a captain who sat below drinking whiskey, and to him 
j Abner said, "Your men are debauching Lahaina.” 
j ‘That’s what I brought ’em here fer," the captain said. 

‘‘They’re raping our w'omen. Captain.” 

!, “They always do, in Lahaina. The women like it.” 
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■■ 

"Get out of the way, little man!” the sailors warned. 

“I am a minister of God!” Abner warned them. 

The first two sailors stopped at this, but the third swaggered up to 
be missionary and shouted, “In Lahaina there is no God.” 

Abner, who weighed only half of what the sailor did, impulsively 
lapped the man in tire faee. “God is watching you!” he said 
olemnly. 

The slapped man quickly squared off, British fashion, to demolish 
rbner, whereupon the two other sailors released the girl and grabbed 
heir partner, but when they saw fair Noelani ran away, the most 
leautiful girl they had so far found, they became infuriated and 
tarted to strike and punch and kick at Abner. He- was saved by 
ilalama herself, for the great alii had seen the abduction of her 
laughter and had hurried up with what men and women she could 
emmand. 

‘It’s the queen!” one of the sailors shouted, and as big Malama 
vadcd into the midst of the riot, the men withdrew from beating 
^bner and ran, cursing, to assemble their mates. Soon more than 
orty sailors, most of ftem drunk, crowded the dusty street and 
houted imprecations at the missionary and the women who were 
protecting him. “Come over here, you coward!” they challenged, but 
whenever an especially bold one spoke, Malama went bravely to him ' 
ind damned him in Hawaiian, so that after a while the sailors 
dispersed, and Abner saw with horror that from the shadows two 
ship’s captains had watched the affair with approval. 

. “What kind of men are they?” he wondered, and when the mob 
liad gone back to Murphy’s grog shop and Malama was attending 
his bruises, he said quietly, in broken Hawaiian, “Do you see what 
happens when the men are avray gathering sandalwood?” 

“I see,” Malama said. “I will send the women to the hills.” 

That night was one of terror, for the sailors, goaded by their 
captains, could find no girls, so they surrounded Abner’s home and 
cursed him vilely till midnight. Then they burned another house and 
finally found three girls, whom they hauled off to the ship. At two 
m the morning, when the rioting was its worst, Abner said to 
Jeiusha, “I -will leave Keoki and the women here with you. I am 
going to speak wth Pupali.” And by a back route he scurried to the 
home of Pupali, the ardent canoeist whose occupation it was to 
paddle his own wife and four daughters to incoming whalers. 

He sat on the floor with Pupali, no light showing, and asked in 
broken Hawaiian, “Why do you take your own daughters to these 
evil men?” 

“I get cloth and sometimes even tobacco,” Pupali explained. 

Don’t you see that some day your daughters may die from the 
sailors’ disease?” Abner pleaded. 

‘‘Some day everybody dies,” Pupali rationalized. 

Tut is a little money worth this to you?” Abner argued. 

^wlen like girls,” Pupali said truthfully, 
i Do you feel no shame in sellina vour own \vifp 
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!!ir sister tate care,of.tnc," Pupali said contentedly. ^ 

' \rc you proiid wlren tiro .sailors Bum dorvn tiie houses? Aoncr 

, fSsed. '■ ■ ' ■ ■ . , 

■‘They never hum my house, ' Pupah replied. 

“How old is your prettiest daughter, Pupah? _ _ 

Ahner could hear him suck in his hreath m pnde. Iliki? ^e was 
lOtn in’ the year of Keopuolani’s illness.'’ 

“Fourteen, and probably. already sick to death!’ 

“Wliat do yon expect? She’s a woman." 

,On the spur of the moment Abner said, "I want you to give her 
0 mCj-Pnpali." ■ _ , 

•At last something was happening Uiat the rough old mpw could 
mderstand; Smiling -lasciviously he whispered, “You’ll enjoy Ilila. 
\1] the men do. How much you give me for her?’’ 

’“I am taking her for God,” Abner corrected. 

, “I know, but bow much you give me?" Pupali pressed. 

"I will clothe her and feed her and treat her as my daughter,” 
\bncr explained. 

“You mean, you don’t want . . Pupali shook his head. “Well, 
Maicua Hale, you must be a good man.” And when morning dawned, 
Abner, in the dust of riots, started his school for Hawaiian, girls. 
His first pupil was Pupali’s most beautiful daughter, Piki, and when 
she appeared she wore only a thin slip about her hips and a silver 
chain around her neck, from which dangled a whale’s tooth hand- 
somely carved svith these W'ords: 


Observe the truth; enough for man to know 
Virtue alone is happiness below. " ■ 

kVhen the other island famflics saw what an advantage Pupali 
enjoyed by having his daughter as an observer within the missionary 
household, for she could report on the strangest occurrences, they 
affered their girls, too, which nullified Pupali’s superiority, so .that 
he countered by enrolling his other three daughters, and when the 
aext whaling ship touched port, matters were different. Before, 
iailors had instructed the Lahaina girls in profanity in the steaming 
PoVs’ls; now Jerusha taught them cooking and the Psalms in the 
mission garden, and her ablest pupil was Iliki, Ee-Lee-Kee, the Peldng 
Spray of Ocean. 


A bnek was not phesent to congratulate Hiki on ■ the' August 
afternoon when she first sviotc her name and carried it proudly 
to her father, for that morning had brought an eAausted messenger 
^ across the mountains from- the other side 

3r the island, blurting out so bizane a story that Abner summoned 
fo -translate formally, and the young man said, "It is true! 
^braham and Urania Hewlett have marched all Pie way from . 
Hana, at the opposite end of Maui.” 


from the farm of bitterness 

“Whydidn’t they take a canoe?” Abner asked, puzded. . ..v 
Keoki rapidly interrogated the gasping messenger and feai \jv 

:ank as the man explained. “It’s hard to beliwe,” Keold 
\biaham and Urania set out yesterday morning at four o’clock 
auble canoe, but at six o’clock the waves were so great that &« 
inoe broke apart, so Abraham brought his wife ashore through the 
arf. Then they walked forty miles to Wailuku, where they are now." 

“I thought that trail ivas impossible for women,” Abner argued. 
“It is. The worst on Maui. But Urania had to make it became 
lext moni she is due to have her baby and they n-anted to be with 
ou.” 

“\Vhat can I . . .” Abner began in bewilderment 
“They are afraid she is dying,” the messenger said. 

“If she’s dying . . .” Abner was sweating and neiwcrus. “Well, |iow 
lid she get to Wailuku?” 

WiA gestures, the messenger explained, “The paddlers from the 
ivrecked canoe tied vines under her arms and pulled her up- the 
gullies. Then, when it came time to go down the other side, th^ 
grabbed the vines . . 

Before the tired messenger could finish, Abner knelt in the dust 
and raised his hands. He could visualize Urania, a doll vreman and 


frightened, undergoing this tremendous trip, and he prayed, “Dear 
Heavenly Father, save Thy sen-ant. Sister Urania, In her hems c: 
fear, save her.” 

The inessenger interrupted and said. “Abraham Hewlert says yen 
must bring your book and help him.” 

'The book?” Abner cried. T thought ...” 

“They need you now,” the messenger insisted. “Bemme rrher I 
left she seemed about to have the babv.” 

The idea of assisting at a birth appalled jUjaer, hut he hurried cut 
to the garden where Jerusha was teachins her airh, and rrum h'- 


fnghtened look she knew that some new island crisis had cccur 


but she-ft-as not prepared when he said, “Sister Urania rras trriua to 
reach us for help, but she has had to stop in W'aiiufai.” The Hies 
had never spoken of Urania’s pregnancy, just as, for reasons of celi- 
cacy, they had never mentioned" Jerusha's, trustbz that cv s.om^ 
either he bom without trouble cr wit until 

Inii T hlong. Now, under tie ccccuur tress, thev 

ad to acknowledge imminent facts. 

dulll I can,” .Ah-er mid 
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uho\ his hands, and the package fell amry and the crucial 
icii onto the dusty floor, and when he kneeled to;rccova it 
i„a his face in his hands and sohbed,- "Sister Urania, may God 

■ ic you!” But it was'anollier name he longed to say, ' 

The ioumey on foot from Lahaina to Wailuku, on the other side 
if Maul took Ahner and the messenger high into the mountains, and 
s they hiked over barren and rocky fields, with siveat pounng fr^ 
bem they came upon a cloud of dust, and it was Kclolo and his 
icutenanhs, driving their men down to the plains with a vast cargo of 
andalwood. For an instant Abner was infuriated and admonished the 
ihief : "While you cut sandalwood, your town diminishes.” But 
lefore he heard Kelolo’s justification — "These are my men. I do 
vith them as I please.” — he saw that many of the servants w’ere 
arryihg not saived trunks from grmvn trees but saplings and roots 
jmbbed oiit of the soil. 

"Did you take even the nev' trees?” Abner asked in disgust 
“It -is my sandalwood,” Kclolo explained. . • , 

. ‘Tfou faithless servant," Abner cried and limped on, 

MTien they reached the topmost ridge and could sec the houses 
af Wailuku below, Abner paused to wipe away his sweat and 
thought: "If it is such hard work for us to climb tin's little hill, how 
could Urania have home her journey?” 

■ In the village of Wailuku they found out When the canoc in 
which they were journeying broke up, Abraham had pushed , and 
hauled lus ivife more than forty miles overland in an effort to join 
wdth the Hales at Lahaina, and this had precipitated her labor pains. 
Now they were bogged down in a trader’s shack, helpless in panic. • 

. It w’as a miracle that Urania, after such a trip, was still alive, but it 
was a greater miracle that Abraham had not thought to enlist the aid 
of Hau-aiian midmves at his home mission, for they were some of the 
most highly skilled in the Pacific and m'thin ten minutes would 
have diagnosed Urania’s case as one of simple premature , birtli 
brought on by exhaustion. Had the Hcwlehls relied on them, iiey 
would have produced a clean birth and a healthy baby; but for the 
Hewletts to have accepted their aid would have meant admitting that 
a heathen, brmvn-skinned Hawaiian knew how to deliver a Christian ' 
white baby, and such an idea was unthinkable. 

"I was sorely tempted to call in tlie local midwives,” Brother 
Abraham confessed to Abner, when he ran up to meet the limping ■ 
traveler, "but I was ever mindful of Jeremiah 10, verse 2: 'Thus saith 
the Lord, Leam not the way of the heathen.' So I have brought my 
wife to her own people." 

Abner agreed that he had acted wisely, and for a moment the two . 
?oung men congratulated themselves on their righteousness, but then . 
Abner asked, “How is Sister Urania?" ' 

At thk question poor Brother Abraham was seized wath a blush of . 
a:spectability which made it almost impossiblcT for him to say the 
words, but finally he blurted out: "She seems to have lost a great 
deal of her water.” - 


TROM THE FARM OF- BITTERNESS 


In the growing dusk Abner looked sickly at his companion; 
started feverishly unpacking his handbook,. Thumbing it awhvardty 
he found a section titled “The Dry Delivery,” and as he read it 
hurriedly, he became quite ill in the stomach, for the neivs was 
ominous, but when he looked up and saw how hopeless Brother 
Abraham was, he gritted his teetli and said boldly, “I should like 
to see Sister Urania.” 


Hewlett led him toward a low grass hut in which the Englishman 
who traded at Wailuku lived, but both the man and his wife were 
absent in Honolulu, and the house was surrounded by 6fty or skty 
natives, sitting on the ground and watching the amazing white men. 
Abner made his way through them, and with his medical book under 
his arm, went into the mean house to greet the frail woman with 
whom he had shared the tiny stateroom on the Thetis. “Good eve- 
ning, Sister Urania,” he said solemnly, and she replied bravely, “It 
is so consoling to meet again one with whom we journeyed on the 
small ship.” And for a moment they spoke of happier days. 

Then Abner asked, “Sister Urania, when did your . . .” He paused 
in acute embarrassment, and then finished with a rush: ‘Tour labor 
pains, how long have they been occurring?” 

“TTiey started at six this morning,” Urania said. Abner stared-at her 
blankly, but his mind thought fiercely: “Oh, Godl That was when 
she was climbing the last gullies!” 

He mopped his forehead and said slowly, “That was tsvelve hours 
ago. Presumably then, Sister Urania, the chfld will be born at mid- 
nighL” He considted his watch: six hours to go. 

Aching with emharrassment, he asked, “Your pains. Have they 
been frequent?” 

"I don't think so,” she replied. 

“Excuse me,” he said, and fumbled for his book of instructions, 
but the light was so bad that he could not read, and he directed 
Brother Abraham to fetch a kukuinut lamp, and by its flickering, 
wavering light he picked out the words that would guide him. “Have 
we a sheet of tapa?” he asked, and when one was found, he cut it 
into halves, hvisted them to make ropes, knotted one end and tied 
the other to the foot of the bed. “You must pull on these knots. 
Sister Urania,” he instructed her. “In a dry delivery you will be 
Called upon for extra work.” 

■ Instantly he was sorry he had said these words, for Urania looked 
'IP in terror and asked, “Have I done something wrong?” 

“No, Sister Urania,” he assured her. “With God’s help we shall do 
well." , - ' • 


Instinctively, she took his hand and whispered, “My cherished 
husband and I are so glad that you came.” But when Abner, blushing 
like a child, wanted to examine her stomach, as the handbook 
directed, both he and tlie Hewletts tiiought it proper that she’ first 
Wver herself ivith all of her personal clothing plus a stout sheet of 
Feeling through tlie several layers, Abner gravely announced: 
iuere seems nothing awry.” 
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( his head ws snapped bade by a sudden scream from the bed 
. ; in automaUc tightening of the ropes. He hurried to the sputter- 
, Jamp and studied his \vatch. In tour minutes another cry. and 
„(,ther straining; Sweating, he leafed through his hoob and found 
eassuring news. Hurrying back to the bed, be announced happily: 
'Sister Urania, things are going well. Now time wfl! work with us.” 

At this hews Brother Abraham grew a ghastly white and it was 
ibvious that he was going to be very sick, so Abner left the straining 
TOirtan and ran to the door of the delivery room, crying in Hawaiian, 
'Somebody come in here and take care of Reverend Hewlettl" Two 
xperienced midwives, who understood husbands. Laughed hilariously 
ind rescued the missionary, who was, as they had predicted in 
ibscene asides to the gathering, conspicuously nauseated, but. while 
he midwives comforted him other Hawaiians whispered, “Isn't this 
1 strange way to do things? Our best midwives outside the hut 
raring mr the husband, while a man who knows nothing is inside, 
raring for the mother." 

“It’s the way they do it in America,” a listener explained. 
Suddenly the midwives dropped Hewlett and listened acutely 
to Urania’s cries, and it was sardonic that through the night these 
women, merely by listening, knew better what was occurring inside 
the hut than Abner, who was there ivith bis book, 

' Hewlett, stabilized after his sickness, wiped bis watery blue eyes 
and made bis way back into the hut, demanding, “When will the 
child he bom?” 

“Brother Hewlettl” Abner cried in exasperation. "Unless you can 
make yourself to be of service, you will have to remain outside.” 

■‘When will the child be bom?” the distraught man begged. Once 
more Abner went to the door and called for the midwives, who recov- 
ered Abraham and made him stay with them. 

The pains now came at constant intervals, and Abner, cheeking 
bis book constantly, found occasion to say, “Sister Urania, it does 
seem as if God were supervising us tonight.” 

“I am now in your hands. Brother Abner,” the weak woman 
replied, "You must do with me as you require.” 

Later, Abner recalled that she had said these words with marked 
lassitude, and shortly thereafter he looked at her with horror and 
reah'zed that she had not cxperineced a pain for some time and that 
she was still. Panic captured him, and he felt her wrists, but they 
seemed cold, and he ran to the door, shouting, “Brother Abraham! 
Come quicldyl” And when the husband stumbled into the room, 
Abner reported, in a ghostly voice, “I fear she is dying.” 

_ Abraham Hewlett uttered a low sob and knelt at the bed, bolding 
In's wife's hand, and this unexpected movement caused Urania to 
shift her shoulders, and Abner in amazement cried, "Can she' be 
sleeping?” ■ ' 

Outside, the midwives, listening intently, had already told the 
crowd, ' She’s sleeping. She'll probably stay Ural way for an bom or 
more. Then when she ■wakens, she’ll begin all over again.” 
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. ciiibarrassment, apprbadied the bed, and then stangcly.nll of 
uncertainty vanished, for he tlionght wth boundless thanks to 

, 1 - “That is surely the head. It is a normal presentaHon.” 

Outside, when the v.-ail of fte child was first heard, the two mid- 
. ivcs said ’gravely, "He had better have tlic herbs ready.” 

Abner, preoccupied with the baby bov he held in his hands and 
OTtli the’ nerv'e-racking job of Cutting the cord and then tying it, 
summoned desperately every memory' of his midwife's textbook and 
did a creditable jbb. Tlien he stood for a moment in the shadows, 
perplexed, holding the new child in his hands, and knowing not 
what to do, but finally he went out into the dawn and handed the 
tiild to a nah've woman, whom the Hawaiians had summoned 
hs'cnty-four hours before, certain that she would bo needed, and 
this woman placed the child to her breast. 

Tlie first midwife said; “He ought to be svatching the mother.” 

'Tlie second replied: “I wonder if he is massaging her stomach to 
help her throw out the afterbirth." 

And the first asked: "Do you suppose he would want these herbs?” 
And she indicated a brew that her people had used for two thousand 
yfcars to stop bleeding. 

But the second replied: “He would not want them.” ' 

Inside the shack Abner now feverishly thumbed his book, refresh- 
ing himself as to what he must do next. He cleaned the bed, washed 
the mother, listened to her breathing, and then saw with alarm that 
something was happening that the book did not tcU about. “Brother 
Abraham!’’ he called in fear. 

“What is it?” the sick husband replied. 

"I am afraid she is bleeding more than she should.” 

Brother Abraham knew nothing, but he quickly looked through his 
book, and while the two wdl-intentioned missionaries tried vainly to 
catch the shreds of knowledge that would have saved a life, on the 
rude bed Sister Urania grew weaker and weaker. The long day’s 
Kertions and the long night's exhaustion were inexorably exacting 
their loll, and her face grew gray. 

"She should not be sleeping so soundly,” Abner cried in panic. 

“What can we do?” Hewlett moanca. “Oli, God! Don’t let her 
die now!" 

Outside, the midwives said, “They ought to be massaging her 
stomach, but they seem to be talking, instead.” And gradually over , 
the large crowd of natives that had stayed through the night, crept 
uic knowledge that the frail white woman was dying. The idea came 
upott them like the rays of the morning sun, sweeping down from the , 
coconut palms, so that the Hawaiians, to whom birth was a mystical 
matter, were already weeping before Bie missionaries knew tljat ■ 
Urama had bled to death. . 

e.xhausted under a kou tree, Abner said dully, . ■ 
iirotner Abraham, I did all I could to save your dear wife.” ' J 

It was the will of God,” Hesvlett mumbled. i 


FROM THE FARM OF BITTERNESS 

“And yet,” Abner cried, hammering • the medical text ■mth yiij ■ 
Est," “there must have been something in here we. didn’t read’'. - 
“It was the will of God,” Hewlett insisted. . . - ' 

The Hawaiians, watching, said, “How strangely, the white meii do . 
things.” . - 

“They are so smart about reading and guns and their new god,” aii 
old woman observed, “that you’d expect them to bave found ^ better 
way than this to birth a baby.” 

^‘What is most curious,” pointed out another, “is that in America 
men do the work of women,” but the old woman who had been most 
critical of the midwifery was first to acknowledge: “Even so, they 
make fine children.” . . ' . - 

After the burial of Urania — ^the first of many mission women to die 
in childbirth or from physical exhaustion due to overwork — ^Abner 
arranged with natives to care for Abraham Hewlett, his newborn son 
and the. latter’s wet nurse for the next two months until the difficult 
return journey to Hana at the tip of Maui, was practical, and when 
these details were completed, Abner and the messenger climbed, the 
hilly path to home; but they had not gone far when they heard a 
voice calling them, and it was Brother Abraham, pleading that they- 
take his child with them. 

"In Lahaina there will be people to care for the boy,” he argued 
■ desperately. . . ' 

“No,” Abner refused. “It would be unnatural.” 

"What can I do with the boy?” Brother Abraham begged. 

The question was abhorrent to Abner, who replied, “Why, Brother 
Abraham, you will care for him, and bring him up to be a strong 
man.” . - ' 

“I don’t know about these things,” Brother Abraham mumbled. 
“Cease!” Abner cried sternly. “It is your duty to learn,” and he 
turned the distracted missionary around and sent him back to 
Wailuku and the responsibility of his child. When the ungainly man 
had left, Abner remarked hotly to the messenger, who could not 
understand, “I think that if he had had courage, his wife need not 
have died. If he had kept her at Hana, and done the best he could, 
all would have been well. Sister -Urania was killed by the long climb 
to Wailuku. And the poor thing, eight months witii baby,” 

These thoughts drove him to the contemplation of his own wife, 
and he became afraid that news of Urania’s death in childbirih mimrt 
have an adverse effect upon her, so he devised an illoEicsl phn ^ 
suppressing the news. He reasoned, more from hope Er:— 
common sense: “It will be some time before word of this bad brnd- 
ness reaches Lahaina. I shall say nothing of it to ray des: vdie." He 
j entered into a solemn compact with himself and even caTed G:d m 
witness, but when he reached home and saw the -TTr rr -r ^-rr 
) jerusha’s six little curls fell beside her face, and the -Ext 

i she leaned forward in eagerness to greet him after tdrr Ezr- 
I separation since marriage, his words were faithfed t: tie rh^' Hr 
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^ ‘Mjns could not be, and be looked at lier OTtb such love and 
, hension that she knew instanUy what had happened. '"Sister 
niia died” she cried. ^ 

■‘She did," Abner confessed. "But yon will not, Jerusha,’ And for 
;e first time he called her by her name. , , , , 

She started to ask a quesHon, but he grasped her harshly by her 
vo wrists and looked hard into her brown eyes. "You •vvfll not die, 
jrusha. I promise you by God’s word that you will not die." He 
leased her and sat on a bos, holding his tired head in his hands, 
ad said, half ashamed of what he •was about to admit, “God protects 
s in die most mysterious ways, Jemsha, and although my tlioughts 
ray in some rejects seem horrible, nevertheless they are true. 1 be- 
eve dial God took me to the death of Sister Urania so thht I would 
e prepared when your time came. Now I know what to do. I know 
?hal Brother Abraham should have done. Jenrsha, I am prepared, 
rid ymi will not die.” He leaped to his feel and screamed, "You . .. . 
rill . . . not . . . die!” 


More , than aiiy thing else in life he wanted, at that moment, to 
weep; his wife into his arms and embrace her with kisses, wild 
lellovring kisses like the sounds of animals in the meadows at home, 
sut he did not know ho'w to do this, so all of his love expressed 
tself in this one profound resolve. "You will not die,” he MSured h'S 
vife, and from that moment on, no woman in a remote' outpost, far 
TOm help, ever faced her last days of pregnancy with a sweeter 
resolution. 


B nr IF AflSTER thus found spiritual triumph in his missionary 
home, he encountered a fairly solid defeat at Malama’s grass 
lalace, for when he went to give the Alii Nui her day’s lesson, he 
round that Kelolo had not moved to the new house built for hini, but 
ived as usual with his wife. "This is an ahominationi” Abner 
Jiundered. 

The two huge lovers, well into their forties, listened in emharrass- 
nent as he ccpilained again why God abhoned incest, but when he 
vas finished, big Malama explained quietly, “I built the house for 
kelolo outside the walls, and it is a good house, but he doesn’t want 
;o stay there alone." She began to cry and added, "He tried it for 
wo nights while you were away, but when I thought of him sleeping 
done, I didn’t like it either, so on the third night I walked out to the 
fate and called, 'Kelolo, come inside where you belong.’ And he 
ame and it was all my fault. I am to blame, Makua Hale.” 

"You -will never be a member of the church, Malama,” Abner 
yarned. “And when you die, you will suffer hellfire forever.” 

“Tel! me about hellfire agiin, Makua Hale," Malama beggedj for 
he desired to know exactly how much risk she -was taking, and when 
\hner repeated his awful description of souls in etemi torment, 
Vlalama shivered and began astong specific questions while teais 
arept into her big eyes. 
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‘Tou are sure Aat Kamehameha the king is in .such fire.” , 

“I am positive.” ■ . , .r '.K ^ 

“Makua Hale, once a Catholic ship kaperia came, to Lahaina and 
spoke to me about God. Are Catholics in the fire too?” , 

“They are in the fire forever,” Abner said with absolute conviction; 
“And the same ship kapena told me about the people in India' 
who haiJe not heard of your god.” 

.“Malarna, don’t speak of Him as my God. He is God. He is the 
only God.” 

“But when the people of India die, do they go into the fire, too?” 
“Yes.” 

“So that the only people who escape are those who join your 
church?” 

. “Yes,” 

Triumphantly, she turned to Kelolo and said, "You see how ter- 
nhle the fire is. If you keep that platform out there, hanging onto 
old gods -the way you do, you wiU live in everlasting fire.” 

“Ah, nol” Kelolo resisted stubbornly. “My gods will care for me. 
'They ivill never let me bum, for they will take me to their heaven, 
where I will live beside Kane’s ivater of life.” 

“He is a foolish manl” Malama reflected sadly. “He’s going to 
hum and, he doesn’t know it.” 

“But, Malama,” Abner pointed out, “if you continue to live with 
Kelolo in such horrible sin, you also will live in everlasting fire.” 

"Oh, nol” the big woman corrected. “I believe in God. I love 
]esus Christ. I am not going to live in fire at all. I svill keep Kelolo 
with me only until I begin to feel sick. We have agreed that before, 

1 die I will send him far away, and then I shall be saved.” 

Then Abner played his trump card. Pointing his finger at her, he 
boldly faced her and warned; “But it is your minister done who can 
let you enter the church. Have you thought of that?” 

Malama pondered this unexpected news and studied her tormentor. 
He was a foot shorter than she, less than half her age, and wdghed 
about a third as much. Cautiously she probed: “And it wiU be you 
who judges whetlier I have been a good woman or not.” 
be the judge,” Abner assured her, 

^ And if I haven’t been . . 

You will not be accepted into the church.” 

Malama reviewed this impasse for some time, looking first at 
Abner and then at Kelolo, until finally she asked briskly, “But maybe 
jou won t be here at the time, Makua Hale. Maybe there wdll be 
some other mmister.” 

"I will be here,” Abner said firmly. 

^ studied this gloomy prospect,, sighed in resignation, and 
^siged fte_ subject abmpHy. “Tell me, Makua Hale, what 
^ ^ ^ peoplel”’' 

nnlifirv,! launched into .the work which would have, great 
in-Hawmi. At first only .'Malama and Kelolo 
nis daily instruction, but gradually fte lesser alii reported,. 
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On education: "The surest way to improve the people is to tewh 

[hem to read." r t 

On an army: "Every government needs a police force or some 

Hnd I paut that if you had had a respectable army in Lnhaina the 
R-haimz^sailors would not have dared to riot. But I am afraid a large 
ann- such as you propose is ridiculous. You cannot fight Trance or 
P^uska or America. You are too small. Do not waste your money on 
an amry. But get a good police force. Build a jail.” 

Oathe good alii: "He is courageous. He protects the weak. He is 
hr'«t vnth government money. He listens to advice. He dresses 
rS" and wears pants. He has only one wife. He docs not get drunk. 
H‘ his people as well as himself. He believes in God.” 

*Cb' Hawaii’s greatest need: "Teach the people to read." 

Eat often when he returned to the mission he would ers’ dcject- 
d;-r*"“Teni3ha, I truly believe they didn’t understand a word I said. 

and work and there is no improvement.” Jenisha did not 
sin; ih apprehensions, for in her school it was obvious that she 
v»;'W.mpli3hing miracles. She taught her women to' sew, to cook 
cettr and to raise their owm babies. “Y'ou must not give your 
efazz ZirqT she insisted. "It is against God’s law.” She was 
r'aieiTbx: they nodded, but her greatest joy wns young Iliki, who 
i bicuK m o 5 to the whalers but who 'could 'now recite the 

I*, tiscimg boys and men Keoki was indefatigable. He was both a 
errn: Cr±'t2n and a skilled instructor, so that his school was 
crAc.f Select in the island group, hut where he excelled was in his 
' , cf" ceracti':, for he had the innate oratorical gift of the Hawaiian 
ni emire: ft in robust imagery’ and appropriate inddenL So 
ryitlc TE ILr description of the Flood that his listeners watched 
t'eTsautef Se corners of their eyes, expecting engulfing waves to 
-h nrrrn Lslaina Roads. 

I'lr. in I'nng-range importance the most effective school -was 

•V.rjr- ‘■no'i.i;: r:.. .a 
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tie alii studied, and his choice pupfl was Malama’s 
whom he had rescued from saHois. 'The girl 
ly i-rtn. ei^tled to be the next alii nui, for her blood strain 
Her parents were full brother and sister, each noble 


cr nr 








I 


® inherited the 

-'lif Hawaiian greatness. She was clever and indnsrrirns, 
society. In a report to Hcn-ciniri sdd 

-Vi as good a student as her ntrinm:- She nan 

.rh. S English and do the easier rams. I fe;ei 

-i ’" - dedicated to the way of Gac and and 

memheis of, the church.” ^^hen b= ^-'d nte add 

was more difficult. The great alii wns stubborn 
- ’ everything to he proved and she 

.i . : y which teachers deplore: she remembered 
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thing,” she thought to herself. "Of all the white men who have come 
to Lahaina” — and she recalled the whalers, the traders, the military^, 
"he is the only one who has brought more than he took away. After 
all, what is it he is trying to get me to do?” she reflected. “He \vants 
me to slop sending the men into the forests for sandalwood. He wants 
me to build better fish ponds and to grow more taro. He n’ants me to 
protect the girls from the sailors, and to stop baby girls from being 
buried alive. Everything Makua Hale tells me is a good thing.” Then 
she would pause and think of her kapu husband, Kelolo. "But I will 
not give up Kelolo until just before I am going to die.” And so tie 
warfare behveen Malama and Abner continued, but if a morning 
passed when duties kept him from the grass palace, Malama was 
uneasy, for her arguments with Abner were the best part of hei 
day. She sensed that he was telling her the truth, and he was the 
first man who had ever done so. 

When the time came for Jerusha’s baby to be born she was faced 
by unwelcome news from Dr. Whipple: "I have been detained on 
Hawaii, where three mission wives are expecting babies, and it will 
be totally impossible for me to come to Lahaina. I am sure that 
Brother Abner wll be able to handle the delivery' cdpably, but 
nevertheless I beg your forgiveness. I am sorry.” She giew> afraid. 

At one point she even went so far as to suggest: "Perhaps we 
should ask one of the local women to help us." But .Abner was 
adamant and quoted Jeremiah: " ‘Thus saith the Lord, Learn not the 
way of the heathen,’ ” and he pointed out how unlikely it was that 
a heathen woman, steeped in idols and vice, would know how to 
deliver a Christian baby, and Jerusha agreed. But this time stubborn 
little Abner had so memorized Deland’s Midwifery', and Jerusha was 
finally so content to rely on him, that her boy was bom without 
difficulty, and when Abner held the child for the first time he rather 
stolidly congratulated himself on having done such a good job of 
doctoring, but when the time came to place the boy in Jerusha s left 
arm and apply the infant's mouth to his wife’s breast, the floods of 
emotion that he had so long imprisoned within his tight heart burst 
loose, and he fell onto the earth beside the bed and confessed, “My 
dearest companion, I love you more than I ne able to 

explain. I love you, Jerusha.” And she, hearing these words of cox- 
fort in an alien land, the words she had so longed for, fed to j 
child and was content. j , i 

“We will call the boy Micah,” he announcrf at ‘ay- 
“I had thought some sweeter name, perhaps Ua\ id, she 
‘‘We will call him Micah,” Abner rephed. 

“Is he strong?” she asked weakly. , , 

“Strong in the goodness of the Lord- A- ner assuiK 
within two weeks she was teaching her cJasso >jgain, a ix: 
niissionaiy woman sweating in a hean- notion 
For one of the peculiarities of the mijMor 
insisted unon IMne in tronicaJ Hanxu exsetiy 


hawah 

,n bleal: New England. They wore the same heavy clothing, 
the same amount of tiring worlc, ate the same heavy meals 
nc\er they could he obtained. In a land rich with Polynesian 
Jits, their greatest joy was to obtain from some passing ship a 
ig of dried apples, so that they could 'enjoy • once more a thick, 
weet apple pie. Wild cattle ' roamed the hills, but the missionaries 
>refened salt pork. Tliere ivas an abundance of fish in the shallows, 
lut they clung desperately to dried beef shipped out from Boston. 
Ireadfruit they rarely touched, and coconuts were heathenish. In all 
lis years on Maui,- Abner Hale would never once do any of God’s 
){ficxal work unless costumed in underwear, heav); woolen pants, long 
ihirt, stock, vest, heavy' claw-hammer coat and, if the meeting were 
mtside, his big heaver hat. Jerasha dressed comparably. 

, But what s\'as impossible to comprehend was the fact that each 
^'ear, on the first of October, when the Hawaiian summer was 
hottest, .mission families regularly climbed into heavy woolen under- 
wear. They, had followed this custom in Boston. They would follow 
it here. Nor did they ever find relief by swimming in the cool lagoon, 
for Bartholomew Parr’s London Medical Dictionary specifically 
warned them; "natatio. S\vimming is a laborious exercise, and 
should not be continued to e.xhaust the strength. It is not natural 
to man as to quadrupeds, for the morions of the latter in swimming 
are the same as in walking.” 

All these conventions resulted in one of the most serious brraches 
between the Hawaiians and the missionaries. The former, who loved 
to bathe and who rarely did even twenty minutes’ work rvithout 
sluicing themselves afterwards, found the missionaries not only dirty 
people but actually offensive in smell. Sometimes Malama, irritated 
by their sweaty odors, tried to suggest that Abner and Terusha might 
like to swim on the fine kapu beach of tlie alii, but Abner rejected 
the invitation as if it had come from the devil. 

So all the accumulated wisdom of the islanders was ignored by 
the mission families. Perspiring in unbeliev-ably heavy clothing, 
eschewing the healthful foods that surrounded them, they stub- 
bornly toiled and grew faint and lost their health and died. But in 
doing so, they converted a nation. 


I N 182?, when the building of the church was two thirds com- 
pleted, Kelolo approached Abner one evening with his final plea. 
“We can still change the entrance,” he argued. "Then the , evil 
spirits will be sure to keep away." 

‘‘God keeps evil from His cnurches," Abner replied coldly. 
"Will you come with me to the grounds?” Kelolo begged. 
‘‘Eveiything has been arranged,” Abner snapped. 

‘‘I want to show you a simple way . . Kelolo began. - 
^'No.I” Abner cried. 

j; chief insisted. “There is something you must 
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Against his better judgment, Abner threw down his pen 
grudgingly walked in the night air to the church grounds, wheie n ’ 
group of elderly men sat on their haunches, studying his chinch. ' 
“What are they doing?” Abner asked. 

"They are my praying kahunas,” Kelolo explained. 

“Nol” Abner protested, drawing back. do not want to arro? 
with kahunas about a church of the Lord.” , _ 

"These men love the Lord,” Kelolo insisted. there, ieej 
know the catechism. They want the church to be built 

“Kelolo,” Abner explained patiently, draiving near to the sri-ezr: 
kahunas, “I understand perfectly that in the old cays toese nano::^ 
accomplished much that was good. But God does on recnao 
kahunas.” 

“Makua Hale,” Kelolo pleaded, “we have come to imeofa 

who love this church. Please do not keep the dooi woem n ir. 
kahuna knows that that is wrong for the spirits of ibis Inooco.” 

“God is the supreme spiritl” Abner argued, but sio-n on oaain 
pleasant, with a pale aescent moon in the wKt and oonnnn £n£a 
sweeping in from the roads, he sat with the kahroas sod obsi wid: 
them about religion. He was surprised at how non n ode -nUe 
they knew, and at the skill with which they cnid soonniod^ r n 
their ancient beliefs. One old man explained, ‘'“e b>£na* rto soe 
conect in what you say, Makua Hale. There is coi~ 002 God, sod 
we used to call Him fene. There is a Holy Gdrcl sod w* •sided 
Him Ku. There is Jesus Christ, and He is Loor. And nne b b:-? 
of the underworld, and he is Kanaloa." 

"God is not l 4 ne,” Abner reasoned, tor ore — w or;en" 
listened, and when it came time for them to nesi rder rod. "1; 'r-f 
when Kane, that is God, wishes a church to re rodo de noeroe: 
it He always did when we built oui teorolir;.~ 

“God does not personally supervise tde ndldds of rdf: noon 
Abner explained. " - — - ^ 

“Kane did.” 

“But God is nol Kane,” Abner rsrdofy oreoied. 

The men nodded sagely and crordrsf} “Jid-v. "rni'e ' 
concerned about this church, and nroe re doe 
v/e thought it proper to advise ror bsr di cocir 

"The door will he where it rrwd'idoer 

is where the door to a dimri do dw-T b=2o 
would be here. In London it -rrdir zsl^rtT 
. “But in Lahaina, Kane V- o.. ' - 

argued. ■' ,.2 -ok 

"Kane is not God,” Adro ddond — r— 

‘We understand, Mrbo Edd.” 

since God and Kane ar= do -y ' ri;; 

“No,” Abner inrddc. , 

“Of course," the fchoro 

ent but w-e know w — odr - rJ- l^'- di.G-. 


.-xclrr r;.e -trcr 


‘The door haj tc- he 
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.. li, Kane will destroy the diutch,” the Icahunas said sorrow- 
;od does not go about destroying His own churches ” Abner 

“But we know that. Kane does, if fhej-^are built rvrong, and since 
Kane and God mean tbe same thing . ; , 

The solemn kabun'as never lost their tempers with the stuhhom 
IMe stanEer who did not quite understand reh'gion, so far as they 
could judge, and Abner had learned not to lose his, so the argument 
about the- door lasted for several hours, until the moon had vanished 
from the west and only low dark clouds scudded across the mysterious 
and sileht ' sky. With nothing agreed, but with tbe kahunas feeling 
very sorry for their misguided friend who insisted upon building a 
doomed church for Kane, the meeting broke up and Kelolo said, 
“After I bid the kahunas good night I will walk hack home with you.” 

“I can find my way alone,” Abner assured him. 

“On a'night like this . . Kelolo said speculatively, looking at the 
low clouds over the coconut palms, “it would be better, perhaps . . 
And he bade the kahunas a hast}' farewell so that he could hurry 
down tbe dusty road and overtmce the missionarj', but thig' had 
progressed only a fevv hundred yards when Abner heard the kahunas 
walking behind them, and he said, “I don’t nant to argue with 
them any more,” but when Kelolo turned to tell the kahunas so, 
he saw nothing. There w’ere no kahunas. There were no walking men. 
There was only an ominous echo under 'the scudding clouds, and 
suddenly Kelolo grabbed Abner in a vise of death and muttered in 
horror, “It is the night marchenl Oh, Godi We are lostl” And 
before Abner could protest, Kelolo had caught him about the waist 
and swept him precipitately over a hedge and thrown him into a 
ditch, where foul vater drenched him. When he tried to rise, 
Kelolo’s mighty arm pinned him to the wet earth, and he cotdd feel 
that the huge alii was trembling in terror. 

“What is it?” Abner sputtered, but Kelolo’s giant hand clasped 
his mouth, accidentally forcing grass and mud into his lips. 

“It is the night marchersi" Kelolo whispered, his lips quivering in 
horror. 

"Who are they?” Abner whispered back, pulling Kelolo’s hand 
from his mouth. 

“The great alii of the past” Kdolo trembled. “I am afraid they 
are coming for me,” 

"Ridiculous!” Abner grunted, bydng to break free. But his captor 
held him pinioned in the ditch, and he could fed the awful tense- 
ne^ of the big man’s musdes. Kdolo was terrified. 

‘‘Why are they coming for you?" Abner whispered. 

. _ “No one knows,” Kdolo rephed, his teeth chattering. ‘Teihaps be- 
cause I gave the land of Kane for your church." 

' With the greatest circumspection he lifted his huge head until it 
was even with the top of the hedge, looked for a moment up the 
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dark path, and shuddered. 'They are marching toward us!*’ he gaspaj 
"Oh, Makua Hale, pray to your god for me. Prayl Prayl” ^ ' 

“Kelolol” Abner grunted, smothered by the pressure on his chest 
"There is nothing out there. When alii die they remain dead.” 

“They are marching,” Kelolo whispered. And in the silence of the 
night, with only wind rustling through dead palm leaves, there was 
indeed a sound of feet. “I can see ttem coming past the church,” 
Kelolo reported. “They carry torches and feathered staves. They 
v/ear their golden robes and feather helmets. Makua Hale, they are 
coming for me.” 

The giant alii pressed himself into the ditch, hiding Abner be- 
neath his ample form, and the missionary could hear the man pray- 
ing, “Oh, Pele, save me now; I am your child, Kelolo, and I do 
not want to die tonight.” 

The sound grew louder and Kelolo engaged in violent actions, 
almost smothering Abner, who mumbled, “\^3t are you doing?” 

“Undressingl” Kelolo grunted. 'Tou cannot speak to the gods with 
clothes on.” When he was completely naked he resumed praying in 
an agitated voice, but suddenly he grew calm and Abner heard him 
say, “The little man I am hiding is Makua Hale. He is a good man 
and he brings learning to my people. He doesn’t know enough to 
throw off his clothes, so please excuse him.” There was a long 
silence, after which Kelolo said, “I know the little man" preaches 
against you. Woman of Whiteness, but even so he is a good man.” 
There was another protracted silence, and then the sound of immi- 
nent feet, and Kelolo trembled as if a great wind tormented him and 
then he spoke: “Thank you, Pele, for having told the marchen I am 
your child.” 

The wind subsided. Only Stful sounds came from the topmost 
crowns of the coconut palms, and there was no echo of marching 
feet. It could have been the kahunas going home, Abner thought. 
It could have been a group of dogs. Or wind along the dusty footpath. 
Now there was no sound; the low scudding clouds were gone, and the 


stars shone. 

“What was it?” Abner asked, as he wiped the mud from his 
mouth. 

“They were marching to take me away,” Kelolo explained. 

“Whom were you speaking to?” Abner inquired, spitting the gravel 
from his teeth. , , , 

“Pele. Didn’t you hear her tell the marchers that we were her 
children?” , , v 

Abner did not reply. He brushed the sand from his clothes and- 
wondered how he would get the muddy porbons of his clouiing 
cleaned, and he was brushing bis knees when Kelolo ^bped him and 
spun him around, demanding, "You did hear Pele, didn t juu? When 
she protected you?” 

“Did she mention my name?” Abner asked quir • 

‘Tou heard herl” Kelolo cried. “Malaia Hale, ■ rep' good 
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^ fien Pele protects a Tnan. It means . . But his jofy at havini 
< ijved from the rer'engeful night marchers was so great that h 
Hid not express his gratitude, either for her aid in mving him o 
r her unprecedented henevolence .in protecting the littlo missionary 
Vou are my brother,” Kelolo said passionately. 'Now you see tha 
It would have been foolish for me to have tom down my platform t( 
the gods. Suppose Pele had not come to help us tonightl” 

“Did yon see the night marchers?" Abner pressed. , 

“I saw tliem,” Kelolo replied. _ 

"Did you see Pele?” the missionary continued. . , _ ■ 

“I often see her,” Kelolo assured him. Then in a burst of pas 
sion be caught Abner by, the hands and pleaded; “It is for thesi 
reasons, Makua Hale, that I heg you not to keep the door where i 
is." 

• “That door . . Abner began. But he did not bother to finisl 
his sentence,- and when he reached home and Jemsha cried, “Abner 
what have you been doing?” he replied simply, “It was dark and i 
fell in a ditch.” And the door was built where he intended. 

Then, when it seemed as if the mission were gaining control o 
Lahaina, the whaler John Goodpasture, out of New Bedford, put ii 
vrith a record tonnage of oil from the recenOv discovered Off-Japat 
whaling grounds, and Jerusha’s school for girls was suddenly inter 
runted by the excited cry from the road: “Kelamokul Too man; 
sailors inside boat! Come right away herel” 

Since the John Goodpasture was well and favorably known ii 
Lahaina from previous visits, the intelligence created much excite 
ment, especially among the four daughters of Pupali, who spent thi 
next few minutes darting significant glances at one another. Finally 
th^ arose as a team and marched out of class. MTien Jemsha trier 
to slop them, the oldest girl explained that their youngest sister fell 
ill: “Poor Iliki head all come sore,” and amid loud giggles the) 
disappeared. 

At first Jerusha did not appreciate what had happened, but latei 
when one of her students blurted out, “Kapena aloha Iliki. She Mvini 
ship, see kapena,” it became obvious that the mission's moral teachin| 
had been outraged, and Jerusha dismissed class. Wrapping a lighi 
shawl about her shoulders and placing her poke bonnet fointy on hei 
brown locks, she marched down to the waterfront in time to see the 
four girls, largely naked, climbing eagerly aboard the John Good- 
pasture, where sailors who had known tirera before greeted them' with 
cheers. 

■ Running up to an elderly American sailor who was scrimshawing 
a whalebone beside Kamehameha’s old brick palace, she cried, “Row 
me out to that boat!” But the sailor continued carving tlie whale- 
■ bone and drawled, “Ma'am, it’s best if you don't fight the laws of 
nature.' ^ 

3 child!'’ Jerusha protested. 

Piist law of ths sea. If J'lip.vVf* Km nid 
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nougli,” and he loohed out into the channel, where the rirl • 
ileased squeals filled the air. ^ ^ 

Appalled by this indifference, Jenisha ran over to an old Hawaiian 
roman who sat on a rock guarding the four mission dresses which 
he girls had discarded. “Aunty Mele,” Jerusha pleaded, “how can 
ve get those girls back?” 

“You stop one time. Bimeby ship go,” Aunty Mele assured her. 
Wahine come back, same like always.” 

In frustration, Jerusha grabbed at the besmirched mission dresses, 
s if to take them home with her, away from the contaminated 
vaterfront, but Aunty Mele held onto them grimly, saying, “Hale 
kVahine! Bimeby wahine come back, I make ready dress for dem." 
\nd like the good friend she was, she remained on the rock, holding 
he girls’ apparel until such time as they might need it once more 
or resumption of their missionary lessons. 

That night it was a gloomy mission household that reviewed the 
l_a/s defeats. “I cannot understand these girls,” Jerusha wept. “We 
pVe them the best of everjihing. Iliki in particular knows what good 
md evil are. Yet she runs off to the whaling ship.” 

“I brought the matter up with Mabma,” Abner reported in deep 
ronfusion, "and she said merely. The girl is not an alii. She can 
50 to the ships if she likes.’ So I asked Malama, Then why were you 
so angry when the three sailors tried to take Noelani to their ship.' 
/tiid Malama replied, ‘Noelani is kapu alii.’ As if that explained 
sverything.” 

“Abner, I shudder to think of the evil that flourishes in Lahaina," 
Jerusha replied. “'V^en I left the waterfront, where nobody would 
do anything, I went into the town to ask for help, and at Murphy's 
grog shop I heard a concertina. And girls laughing. And I tried to 
go in to stop whatever was happening, and a man said, ‘Don’t go in 
there, Mrs. Hale. The girls have no clothes on. They never do when 
the whalers are in port.’ Abnerl What is happening to this town?” 

“For some time I have known it to be the modem Sodom and 
Gomorrah,” 

“What are we going to do about it?” 

“I haven't decided,” he replied, 

‘WeD, I have,” Jemsha said firmly. And that very night she 
marched down to Malama’s palace and said in her able Hawaii^, 
"Alii Nui, we must stop the girls from going out to the whaling 
ships.” 

“Why?” Malama asked. “The girls go because they want to. Ko 
harm is done.” 

“But Iliki is a good girl,” Jemsha insisted. 

, "What is a good girl?” Malama asked. 

"Girls who do not swim out to ships,” Terasha replied simpl)-. 

"I think you missionaries want to stop all fun,” Malama countered.' • 

"Iliki is not engaging in fun,” Jemsha argued. “She is engaging 
in death.” And this Malama knew to be true. 

"But she has always gone out to the ships,” she salt 
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has an immortal soul,” Jcnisha said firmly. "Ex.actly as you 


mean to claim that Iliki . , . wahinc i Pupali . . . like you 

• Eactly like vou, Makima. Esictly like me.” ^ 

■1 cannot believe it” Malama said. "Slic has always gone to the 
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is bur ioh to stop her. To stop all the girls.” 

Malama would do nothing that night, but on the next day she 
ssembied the alii tlicn in residence, and Reverend and Mrs. Hale 
(resented their arguments, ss-ith jerusha pleading; “You can tell a 
mod town by the way it protects its babies and young girls. You can 
■ell a good alii by the way in which he protects women. You arc not 
mod alii if you permit your own daughters to go out to the ships, 
in London tiic good alii try to stop such things. In Boston, too." 

Kcloio contradicted this assertion by pointing out: "Kekau-ikc-a-ole 
sailed on a whaler and he got to both London and Boston and_ he 
has often told us of how there were special houses filled with girls. 
Evcrywlicrc he went there were such houses.” 

"But the good alii in all cities try to control this vice,” Jerusha 
argued bitterly. 

It svas Abner, however, who delivered the aching blmv. "Do yon 
know what happens if you alii of Lahaina permit your girls to he 
debauched in tliis way?" he asked ominously. 

"IVliat- happens, Makua Hale?” Malama asked, for she trusted 
him. 

“When the ships sail back home, the men laugh at Hawaii.” ■ 
There was a long silence as this ugly accusation was digested, for 
the alii of Hawaii were proud people, desperately hungry for the 
world’s approval. Finally, Malami asked cautiously, “Would the alii 
of Boston allow their girls to swim out to a Hawaiian ship?” 

“Of course not,” Kelolo snapped. "TIic water is too cold.” 
There was no laughter, for this was an honest observation, and 
Abner quickly added, "Kelolo is correct. The svater in Boston is not 
so sweet and warm as here, but even if it were, no girls would be 
allowed to swim out to Hawaiian ships. The ahi of Boston would be 
ashamed if that happened.” 

Malama asked quietly, “Do you think the sailors laugh at us, 
Makua Hale?" 

_ “I know they do, Malama. Do you remember the whaler Cartha- 
ginian when it was here? I was aboard the Carthaginian on the 
whaling grounds, and the sailors were laughing about Honolulu.” 

. "Ah,, nut Honolulu is known to be an evil place,” Malama ad- 
mitted. "That is why I will not live there. That's why the king 
keeps his capital here at Lahaina.” 

“And they laughed at Lahaina," Abner insisted. 

“That is bad,” Malama frowmed. After a while she asked, “What 
should we do?” 

Abner replied, "You should build a fort, by the roads, and each 
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niglit at sunset a dram should beat, and any saflor who is asho 
should then be arrested and kept in the fort 431 morning. And aiw 
gill who swims out to ships should he piit in jail, too.” 

“Such laws are too hanh,” Malama said, and she dismissed the 
meeting, hut when the other ahi had gone she took Jerasha aside and 
asked querulously, “Do you think the sailors laugh at us, because of 
the girls?” 

"I laugh at youl” Jerasha said firmly. ‘To think of people de- 
bauehing their own daughtersl” 

“But they are not alii,” Malama insisted. 

‘Tou are the conscience of the people,” Jerasha replied. 

That night the Hales argued long as to whether the daughten of 
Pupali should he admitted back into the mission school, and Abner 
was for dismissing them permanently, but Jerasha held that they 
should be given another chance, and when the John Goodpasture 
left the roads, the four delinquent girls, dressed neatly in new dresses, 
came penitently back. The more Jerasha preached to them about 
the miserahleness of their sin, the more heartily they a^eed. But 
when, some weeks later, a child heralded the arrival of the whaler 
Vashti with the exciting cr}', “Vashti iron hook fall now,- plenty 
kelamoku,” the four girls bolted again, and that night Abner insisted 
that the older three at least be expelled. They were, and since these 
were the years when whalers came to Lahaina with increasing fre- 
quency — seventeen were to arrive in 1824 — ^the three older daughters 
of Pupali did a good business. They no longer had to go out to 
ships, for they became the dancers at Murphy’s grog shop and 
kept little rooms aft of the small dance floor, where they were per- 
mitted to keep half of the coins they earned. 

Hiki, the fauest of the daughters, was allowed to stay in the mission 
school, and under Jerusha’s most careful guidance grew to under- 
stand the Bible and to forswear whaling ships. She was slim for a 
Hawaiian girl, with very long hair and flashing ej-es. \\Tien she 
smiled, her handsome white teeth illuminated her face, and Jerasha 
could appreciate why it was that men ^nted her. “When she is 
tv'cnty,” Jerasha said, "we will many her to some Christian 
Hawaiian, and you mark my words, Abner, she’ll be the best wife in 
the islands.” 

When Jerusha spoke thus, Abner w'as not h'stening, for he had 
erected for himself, out of rough ends of timber gathered here and 
there — for nofting in Lahaina was more precious than wood — a 
small table upon which papers w’ere spread in seven or eight neat 
piles, each with a sea shell placed on it to preserve order. For he 
begun, in co-operation with the other missionaries throughput 
islands, the work which would be his most lasting contribut:'* 
Hawaii. He was translating the Bible into Hawaiian and 
his pages as they were finished to the printer in Honolcl” ' 
tlicy were being published a little at a time. _ . 

Nothing that Abner applied himself to in these yea;? 
greater pleasure, for he kept before him his Greek ar-’ 





SJircvcIIiJs’ Oree?:-r^if/n lexicon. p1ii5 tlioss versions of 
. 'ic !i.id studied at Yale. He was liappy, like a plowm.m wlio 
■ irrows in a field witlsont stones, or .i fislicmwn wlio sotj lik 
■ 1 known ictiinis. Usually lie worked witli Kcoki. laboring over 
, passaec ssatli tlie most' niimtle attention, .and .is tbc years 
td he readied those two honks of the Bililc which he cherished 
71)0 first was Proverbs, which sectned to him .1 distilliticm of 
all the Jmowiedge man could hofie to know. It was especially np- 
proprbtc for Hawaii, since its ctyslalliioitions svere in simple langusKC, 
casilv understood and long remembered, and when he cimc to^ the 
riori’oiis closing pages iirss-hich King I,cmncl dcscrihcs the ideal 
woman, his pen truly flc’-v along the ruled pages, for it seemed to 
him that l.enn!e1 spoke spcdfically of Jemsha Promlcy: “VV'ho cm 
find a s-irtuous woman? For her price is far .above rubies. The heart 
of her Ini.slxmd doth 5.afdy tnist in her, so that he shall hive no 
need of spoil. . . . She is like the merchants’ ships; she hringclh her 
food from afar. . . . She strclchcth out her kind to the poor; yea, 
she rcachcHi forth her hands to the needy. . . . Strength and honor 
are her dothing; . . . Many d.mghtcrs h.ivc done virhionsly, but Ihoa 
exccllcst them all.” 

Wlicn be finhbed translating Pros-erbs he left the last pages 
e.yposed, so that Jemsha might rc.ad them, and he was disappointed 
that she did not take notice of them, for she had Icamed not to 
interfere ssilh his Biblical studies; so at List he was forced to h.md 
her the pages of King Lemnd's conclusions, and she read them 
quietly, saying only, woman svould do well to m.irk those pages.” 
' lie was constrained to cry, “Tliey were written about you, Jerusbal” 
but he said nothing, and put them along witli the rest and fonvarded 
them to Honolulu. 

In the decades tkit were to follow, more tb.in six committees 
w'ould have occasion to |>(>bsh tins fust trinsl.ition of the Bible into 
H.iwaiian, and in the portions contiibuted from the big island o! 
Hawaii, or from Kauai, or Hunoluln, the .sdioLirs frequently found 
understandable errors in translation or emphasis. But in the portions 
for which Abner Hale had been responsible, they nrcly found an 
error. One C-vpert, with degrees from both Yale and Harvard, said, 
"It was as if he had been m turn a Hebrew and a Greek and a 
Hawaiian.” Abner did not hc.ir this praise, for it came long after 
he was dead, but he rc-ipcd his full enjoyment from his great task 
when it came time to transl.ite Erckiel, for there was something about 
this strange book — a contrapuntal melody of the most banal observa- 
tions and the most C3!.ilted personal revelations — that spoke directly 
to him and epitomized his life. 

He loved tlic recurring pissagcs in wiiich Ezekiel, who must bas-e 
been a rather boring man most of tlie time, laboriously set down the 
•specific dates on which God spoke to liim: "Now it came to pass in 
the thirtieth year, in the fourth month, in the fifth day . . . that tlio 
heavens were opened, and I saw visions of God. . . The word of 
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- i^ll^ hi? ship fo Kelolo. had defcmn'ncfl lo enter the 
,iiic ?5 u'itJj n doiuish and had pmWed e^erj- farthing oi 
‘ : .mod Kile in Canton on thing? he thought the f iaiwiians 
• if It waa therefore an exciting momait ivhen he opened his 
nett to Murphy’s grog shop and started unloiditig the bales 

;i tdliiia. . , , , . , 

[•'or men there v,-erc sturdy ph-irdme, shimmering sill: shirts, 
acc-lcngfh Wack p.int? such as h.ad been poimiar in France thirty 
iirs earlier, silk-Tibhcd stockings and shoes wit!) f.mrv imckles. Tlicre 
cm cigars from Manila, brandies from P.m'. and one entire bos 
lied wTtb rc-idv-inadc stiit.s of which Captam Jandrrs had told the 
tanton tailors, “Make each one big enough to hold three Chinese. 
Iicsc are for Hmcaiians.” 

For the -women the captain’s lures were irresivfiMe- Ixite of fine 
irocadcs, lengths of satin, whole dresses m.adc of velvet, prd upon 
ard of green and purple cloth, with hnxes of !,i. e edging. Tlierc 
i-cre glittering beads, and br.ivl-!. vid img'; t.ms f>.>r hot nights, 
nd perfumes from the Sp'(t I Ir, 1- 

what the alii p-artinilirl ' h vvevcf, were the fiill-lcngtli 

nirrors, transshipped fruii I it., i, i;i.i (he massive mahogany fun 
lihirc constnieied ui Ce' ■. t- :n I-nglish pattems. Each noble 
amily felt tli.it it Ini *■ ■ ves-retarv, with two round rests 

or lamps and nimicr. ri. '’ .'i-dcs for filing papas. 71ic dcliCatC 
diinasvarc wi- i’ lu u .i."’ 1. especially that in blue and svhilc, 
but more ?n ini 'hu r o lew.irc were the gleaming white chamber 
pots .i>. ■■ i' : ’ '‘'i • 1 .' roses, etched in pink and blue .and green. 

-1 people there were hundreds of holts of 
tuil-vv rv.l ' ■..line browai and white samples intermixed. It 

iva.s tl. . .o;u,:i ' ••. tint .attracted Reverend Hale and led liini to 
prop M i'- ■. '!,,, i 3 ,(] the foiind.ition for the [anders fortune. 

“Vou h, i' ■' .,1 11. h •!’. of good cloth here. Captain." Abner pointed 
ant. "! in. i Mg ireanied of h.aving my congregation properly 
riotlied vshfii 'hr dum h opens. But the people have no money. Will 
i'oii ext'-T!.i till Hi sTc.h;'” 

C.ipf.i !i 1 mdi rv tugged at the rim of beard that still fringed his 
Face and s.iid, "Resereiid Hale, long .ago you taught me to revere 
the Bible. I h.ive got to stand on Proverbs 22, vene 26 'Be not thou 
one of them . . . th.it arc sureties for debts.’ Tims viifh the Lord, 
and it’s good enough for me. CashI CashI ITie rule of this estab- 
lishmait.” 

“I know that cash ls a good rale." .Abner began. 

*‘Tlie Lord's rule,” [anders repeated. 

Abna said: "But it doesn’t leave to be monq’ cash, docs it, Cap- 
tain?” 

Janders said: "Well ... if something could be convated . , 

whalers come into these ro.ads. Captain. 
” hat do they need that my iiatwc.? could supply?" 

Janders countered: "Why arc tiicy your natives?" 
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Abner replied: "They belong to the , church. What could they ' i 
iring you?” 

Janders mused: "Well, the whalers are ahrays demanding tapa ' 
doth for calking. And I could use a lot of olona twine.” 

Abner proposed: "If I could supply you with regular amounts of 
tapa and olona? Would you trade the cloth?” 

So Janders sealed the deal which became one of the -principal 
foundations of his fortune, for the explosion of whalers into Lahaina 
Roads was about to occur — 42 in 1825; 31 in 1826 — and when they 
arrived. Captain Retire Janders calmly waited to service them with 
products supplied by Reverend Hale’s natives: tapa, olona, pigs, 
wild beef. At one point Kelolo protested: “Makua Hale, you used to 
fight with me when I took my men into the mountains for sandal- 
wood. For me they worked only three weeks at a time. For you 
they work all the weeks.” But Abner explained to the simple-minded 
man: "They do not work for me, Kelolo. They work for God.” 
Nevertheless Kelolo insisted; “They still work all the time.” 

In one sense Ahner did profit: he got each of his parishioners 
properly dressed for the opening of church, and on the Sunday 
when the sprawling edifice was consecrated, curious processions from 
miles around marched through the dust in their unaccustomed finery 
from Captain Janders’ store. The alii, of course, made a respectable 
showing, the men in frock coats and black hats, the women in hand- 
somely gored dresses made from rich, thick stuffs from Canton. But 
the common people, even though they had watched the alii shift 
horn tapa breechclouts to London jackets, had not quite caught the 
niceties of western dress. Women seemed to have found the easier 
solution: prim high collars on tight-fitting yokes which encased the 
bosom and from which hung copious folds of cloth; long sleeves 
hiding the offensive nakedness of the wrists; this costume was the 
essence of practicality and ugliness, and that beautiful women should 
have submitted to it was incomprehensible. It was completed by a 
broad-brimmed hat of woven sugar-cane leaves, decorated with imi- 
tation flowers, for real ones were not allowed in church lest they 
exhibit vanity and distract the congregation. 

Men faced more confusing problems, for each felt honor-bound to 
wear some one article from the Janders store, so that the first who 
entered the church after the alii wore a pair of shoes, a Bombay 
hat and nothing more. The second wore a man’s shirt with his legs 
pushed through the sleeves and the collar tied around his waist with 
a strand of olona twine. When Abner saw these ridiculous worshipers 
he was inspired to send them back home, but they were so eager to 
enter the new church that he allowed them to do so. 

The next pair were brothers to whom Janders had sold a complete 
Lanton suit; one wore the coat and nothing else; his brother wore 
me pants and white gloves. Now a man came wearing a woman’s 
dress, complete with a wreath of maile leaves about his head, and 
mis time Abner was stem. "No flowers or pagan-smelling leaves in 
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■' lie commanded, {caring aaray Ibc wcatb nnd tbro^ving it to 
•;.und, wlicncc tbc fragrance penetrated to the duirch,. Some 

/wore only shirts with {.ails fl.ipping over enormous brown htit- 

U. .and some wre grass brcccnclonts <and sill: ncchtics. but in 
\fcrence to the white man’s God, who refused to share llis mys- 
ta/es with Ibc nahed, ell wore something. 

Tire interior of the church was impressive; a perfect rectangle with 
handsomely matted grass walls, an imposing stone pulpit, and not 
a shred of otlicr furniture except one wooden bench for Jcnisha and 
Captain Janden. The multitude, more than three llimisand of them, 
spread sndhidual pandanus mats on the pebbled floor and rat tailor 
fashion, elbow to elbow. Had Abner studied the climate for es'cn 
a momeiat, be would have built bis grass walls only a few feet high, 
leaving o'pen space between them and the room so that .air could 
circulate, but churchca in New England were built foursquare, and 
so thcyss’crc in H.'nmii, with no air stirring and the congregstion 
sweltering in the natural beat, plus the radbtion of three thousand 
closely pnebed bodies. 

nic singing was magnificent; spontaneous, joyous, instinct with 
worship. The reading of the Scriptures by Kcolci was impressive, and 
when Abner rose to deliver his two-hour sermon, flic audience ms , 
thrilled to hear him speak in .rcccprablc Hawaiian. He chose for his 
topic, Zepbanuh 2, verse 1 1 ■ '‘Tlic Lord wall be terrible unto them: 
for he will famish all the gods of the earth; and men shall worship 
him, every one from his place, even all the isles of the heathen." 

It was a 'ennon .almost ideally suited for the occasion. Phrase by 
phrase Abner interpreted Zephaniah's words. He defined the Lord 
and his powers, spending fifteen lyrical minutes in identifying the 
nesv god of the islands. It ss-as a god of mercy and compassion that 
he expounded. 

Then he dcscrilicd the tcrriblcncss of Jehos-nh when His anger 
vras aroused, and he lingered over floods, pestilences, thunder and 
lightning, famines and the tortures of hell. To his surprise the 
Hav.uiians nodded undcntandinglv, and he heard Kelolo whispering 
to hfalama, “The new god’s just like Kane, Very difEcult svlicn he’s 
mad." 

Abner next turned to the specific gods of Lahaina whom the ncsv 
God w-as determined to destroy. He specified Kane and Kn, Lono and 
^naloa, Pele and her attendants. "They shall perish,” Abner shouted 
in Hawaiian, “both from Lahaina and from your hearts. If you ^ 
to hide these evil gods in your hearts, you will be destroy^, and 
you will bum in hell forever and ever." 

After this he analyzed what tlic word svorshtp meant, and here for ; 
the first time before the general public he expounded his view of i 
tlie good society, "A man worships God," Abner said, "when he 
protects his women, when he does not kill girl kibics, ss'hen he ; 
obeys the law.’’^ At one point he cried, "A man who grows better j 

t3fO to share with his npiphhnrc ** a*, — 1- - - — - 
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closest to expounding pure Nas- FncEDd 6: 
“Look about you. Does this issn s: 


“Look about you, juoes this 
Does that man’s canoe catch naoce ~s; 
work, work, and you will fins iha; ( 
considerable courage, he stared c^'*' 
bis concept of the eood mie- 


consraeraoie courage, ne stared cre-cfirr 
his concept of the good ruler, and 
thirty of them commoners, heard a\-'-= 
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thirty of them commoners, h 
The sermon ended with oire or t 
like St. Paul before him, lored. K 
there is no higher and lower, there 
man stands bright in the sweet set 
from the doorway, for the man who 
^ 2nd hi 
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oiier me eomce, a slave and he bn 
sres and put his aims about the 
viously called this man a foul corpse-'- 
cal s him an immortal soul. I call hr^ — - 
a slave. He is yoiir brother." And 
iconMlasric moment, Abner leaned 
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Six montfs’ trial period® If ^ : 
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an<i open snec„E ’ much exrfte 
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-.n^rmncctl- "In ?!X montW mi will irn longer Ibc Kitpa flu 
iu1 Co^rYon be Ka.no5-.oA.-i/- And he pvc the slave thi: 

Tt^tnCi Solomon* - • » * 

aiidicnct W 3 ^ stunned, bul before there could be anv murrmir 
inp aciin^t the mdiwJ move. Abner said in his powerfn and per 
,su-i 5 i\l voict:, "Kcohi pnalm-1, nse and bnng forth the seconc 

mem5>cr of the church." ^ 

And it '‘"a? with the gre.-itest cxeifcment and joy that Keoiti rose 
■want to the alii area .and reached down for his a'stct Noelini. Iht 
hhsts of Hw'-cii. liiat morning she s<.-as dressed in white, with ; 
veiioss* feather lei ahmil her he.id and svliite gloves on her capable 
hands. Her darh eyes svere abl.arc svith sanctity .-ind she moved . 1 ! 
if God and not her broflicr bad reached doss-n to touch her. From 
a clistaucc shc hcard the joyous acceptance of her nomin.nh'on as the 
n.iriaiiians wlaspcrcd, and then she was aware that Abner s’.-as ad- 
drcwing her: "S’ou have been faithful to the Lord’s ss-ay-s. Yon have 
studied aru! le.-inicd to sew, for all women, alii and commonci 
alike, should know how to sc-.v. for docs not titc Bible my of tht 
virtuous woman. ‘.She scckcth wool, .and fiax. and ss-orkclh ss-illinglj 
svith her hands.’ But more than this. N'cclani. you h.ave hcen an 
inspiration to thi.s isLind. In six months you wdl become a mcmbci 
of the church " 

In her s-.uet resonant voice N'oelani replied, "1 shall make tin 
learning .md tiie ia-,v of Jehos-ah my guide,” and .-kbner hid hii 
irritation .it t!u- -.say tlicse stubborn alii still insisted Cnt upon tht 
j alphabet. 


That inch* Mtl.ima summoned Abner, and when he was perchcc 
cross icgnc'.i on die t.ip.i before her reclining bulk she said solemnly 
"For the first tniit todiv, M.iktia H.ilc, I understood what humility 
was. 1 s.ass. r-vn though imperfectly, wh.it .a state of grace svonid 
be. Maku-i H.ilc. I h.ne sent Kdolo to live in the other house. 
Tomorrow i .iin willing to ic.id a procession through the streets and 
.announce the- ness Lnss for M.aui. We must have a better ssay bi 
lii-jng here. \S i!i nm h.nc the lais-s ready for us to study at dav.-c 
tomorro-.s"’" 

“Tod.iv IS the S.ibb.ith." .^bner said flatly. “I cannot v.-ork tod.iy,” 

"An iskmcl \\.itti to be s.ivcd/’ Mabma comm.andcd. "Bring me 
the laws in the ninnmtg." 

"I will,” ,'\bner surrendered. 

And on lus wav home, he stopped .at the new house outside the 
ssall and said, "Kelolo. will you work with me tonight?” And the 
outcast husb.and .agreed, .and they gathered Keoki, too, and Noclani 
and went to the mission house. 

"The laws must be simple,” .^b^cr said ssdth a show of Suatesmari' 
ship. "Es-cryonc must understand them and approve them in his 
heart. Kelolo, since you w-ill be the m.in who will have to organize 
the police .and ciiiorcc the law-s, what do you think they should be?" 

"The sailors cannot roam our streets ai night," Kelolo said force- 
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fully. “It is at night that they do their damage.” So Lahaina’s first 
and most contentious law was written into Abner’s rudely folded 
booh: “A drum will sound at sunset, at which signal all sailots must 
return to their ships on pain of instant anest and incarceration 
in the Lahaina jail.” , 

“The next law?” Abner ashed. 

“There must be no more hilling of girl babies,” Noelani sug- 
gested, and this became law. 

“The next?” 

“Should we stop the sale of alcohol altogether?” Jerusha ashed. " 
“No,” Kelolo argued. “The storeheepers have already paid for 
their supplies and Qiey would be ruined.” 

“It is hilling your people,” Abner pointed out. 

“I am afraid there would be riots if we stopped the sale,” Kelolo 
warned: 

“Could we stop the import of new supplies?” Jerusha proposed. 
“French warships made us promise to drinh lots of their alcohol 
each year,” Kelolo pointed out. 

“Could we forbid sales to Hawaiians?” Jerusha ashed. 

“French ivarships said we had to mahe the Hawaiians drinh- their 
alcohol, too,” Kelolo explained, “but I thinh we should refuse to 
do so any longer.” 

Without ever insisting upon his own opinion, Abner extracted 
from his moup a short, sensible body of law, but when it was finished 
he saw that one of the most typical of all Hawaiian problems had 
been overloohed. “We need one more law,” he suggested. 

‘‘What?” Kelolo ashed suspiciously, for he feared some action 
against hahunas and the old gods. 

_ “’Hie Lord says,” Abner began in some embarrassment, “and all 
civilized nations agree . . .” He paused, ashamed to go on. After a 
moment’s hesitation 'he blurted out: “There shall be no adultery.” 

Kelolo thought about this for a long time. “That would be a 
hard law to enforce,” he reflected. “I wouldn’t want to have to 
enforce that lav/ . . . not in Lahaina.” 

To everyone’s surprise, Abner said, “I agree, Kelolo. Perhaps we 
could not enforce it completely, but could we not get the people 
to undentand that in a good society, adultery is not encouraged?” 

“We could say something lihe that,” Kdolo agreed, but then a 
1^*' of considerable perplexity came over his features and he ashed. 
Put v/hich adultery are you talhing about, Malcua Hale?” 

VVhat do you mean, which adultery?” 

Kelolo, Keohi and Noelani sat in silence, and Abner thought they 
v/ere being obstinate until he realized that each was thinhing very 
In fact, he saw Kelolo’s fingers moving and judged that the 
D!galii v.as_ counting. “You see, Mahua Hale,” the tall nobleman said, 
twenty-three different hinds of adultery.” 
„you v/hat?” Abner gasped. 

And this would be our problem,” Kelolo carefuly explained. “If 
said simply There shall be no adultery.’ without indicatin? which 
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Wnd even-one v/ho heard would i^son, Thej- don t mean out 
kind of adulterv. Thev mean the other hvent 5 --t;«-o Temds. But on 
thfotL hand: if we' list all the t;vcnt 5 --thres kindj, one the 
other, somehodv ^11 surely say We ncs-er heard of that hnd before. 
T pf’e itv in’ and thines would be worse than before. 

'“\\^t do you mean, twenh’-three kinds?” Abner asked weaWv. 

‘'Weil ” Kelolo replied, from expert knowledge, “there is s mar- 
riprt roan and a married woman. That’s one. Then there’s the 
married man and the wife of his brother. 'That’s fh-o. Then the 
ifiarricd man and the wife of his son. That’s three. Then we have 
the married man and his own daughter. 'That’s four.” 

“That’s enough," Ahncr protested. 

■ “It goes on through brothers and sisters, boj-s and their mothers, 
almost anything you could think of,” Kelolo explained inatier-of- 
factly. “M long as one of the pair is married, we call it adulters'. 
So how can we stop it?” he asked, palms up. "If we name sill 
hvent)--three kinds we’re going to have mote trouble than we already 
have.” ■ 

It was long after midnight and Abner sat chewing his pen. Like 
ever}' religious leader in histor}', he knew that a good socieh', started 
with actable home, and that stable homes — either by design or 
accident — were usually founded on the disciplined sexual renh'on- 
ship- of one man and one v.'oman joined after due consideration of 
the world’s accumulated judgment on such matters. It was not 
good for a man to man}' bis sister. It was not good for families to 
interbreed endlessly. It was not good for girls to be taken when 
the}' were too young. But how could this accumulated wisdom be 
summarized for the Hawaiians? 

Finally, he came up with an answer so simple, so sweetly right, 
that generations of Hawaiians smiled every time they heard Abner 
Hale's profound directive. 'They smiled, because the}’ understood 
exactly v/hat he meant. It was a law that covered their experience 
on a tropica! island, and of all the minor things Abner accomplished 
on Maui, this happy choice of words was most affectionately re- 
membered among the people. For his 6nal law read: . "Thou shalt 
not sleep mischievously.” 


On Monday morning Abner presented his simple forthright laws 
to Malama, and she studied them. Two she threw out as too 
meddling in the lives of her people, but the rest she liked. 'ITren she 
summoned her two maids-in-waiting, and the three enonnons women, 
dressed in fine China silks and broad-brimmed hats, formed a pro- 
. cession 'which was headed by two drummers, two men sounding 
Conch shells,^ four with feathered staves, Kelolo in charge of eight 
policemen, Keoki, Noelani and a brassy-voiced herald. Abner and 
- Jerusha .stayed away, for this was the work of Hawaiians for Ha- 
waiians- 

„ drarns began to beat, and when the conches sent their shrill 
blast through the kou trees, Malama and her two attendaiits started . 
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Tv-alb'ng past the fish pond, along the dusty road beside the alii’ 
houses, and into the center of the tovsTi. Whenever more than a 
hundred people assembled, coming running from all sides, Afalama 
would command the drums to cease and direct her herald to cry: 
“These are the laws of Maui. Thou shalt not kail Hiou shalt not 
steal! Thou shalt not sleep mischievously!” 

The drums resumed, leaving people gasping in the morning sun- 
light. Fathers, who had been earning their poi by rowing their 
daughters out to the whalers, were stunned and some tried to argue 
vrith Kelolo, but he silenced them and marched on. 

At the little pier Malama halted and had the bugle blown four 
times, assembling such sailors as were available at that hour. Two 
captains were present, and stood svith their caps in their hands, listen- 
ing to the astonishing news: "Sailors shall not roam the streets 
at night. Girls shall not swim out to the whaling ships.” 

“By God!” one, of the captains muttered, “There’ll be hell to 
pay for this.” 

“you’ll find it was the missionary who did it,” the other predicted. 

"God help the missionary,” said the first, running by a back 
s^ay to Murphy’s grog shop, but he had barely exploded the news 
when Malama and her hvo stout ladies hove majestically into view 
with the rumpled paper containing the new laws. 'This time, as 
the drums finished beating before Murphy's establishment, there 
were two special laws promulpted: "Girls shall no longer dance 
nude in Murphy’s grog shop. From today no more alcohol may be 
sold to Hawaiians.” 'The drums resumed beating. The bugles 
sounded, and Malama and her two enormous ladies-in-waiting retired. 
The laws had been handed down. It would now be Kelolo’s job 
to enforce them. 

That night there were riots. Sailors from several ships stormed 
through the town fighting with Kelolo's inadequate policemen. Girls 
were ripped away from their beds and hauled against their wDls out 
to the ships. And toward midnight a body of some fifty sailors and 
Lahaina merchants gathered at the mission house and began cursing 
Abner Hale. 

“He done the laws!” a sailor howled. 

“He talked the fat lady into it!” another cried. 

“Let’s hang the little bastard!” a voice called, and cheers greeted 
the suggestion. 

No immediate action tos taken, but someone in the crowd started 
throwing rocks at the grass house, and occasionally one would ricochet 
into the room and fall harmlessly to the floor. "Let’s bum his damned 
house down!” a voice screamed. 

“We’ll teach him to meddle in our affairs! _ , 

**Come out here, you damned little worm! a harsh voice called. 

“Come out! Come out!” the crowd roared, but Abner kcpt huddlcd 
On the floor, protecting Jerusha and the two babies with 
lest the increasing storm of rocks find them. 

The long night progressed with its vile insults, but towa 
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- < rowd dispersed, and as soon as the sun rose, Abner harried 
, n.Lilt w-ith Kelolo. “It w-as a bad night ” the big alii said. 

: think tonight -n-ill be worse,” Abner predicted. ■ . 

‘ Should we discard the laws?” Kelolo asked. • 

"Neverr' Abner snapped. „ , • , , • 

"I think we had better ask Malania,” the fell chief. suggested, hat 
■hen they found her, torvnspeople were already there, bombarding 
er with their fears, and it was then that Abner realized what a 
■emendous woman she was. “Malama has spoken,” she said sternly. 
The svords are law. 1 want you to assemble all the ships’ captains in 
115 room within an hour. Get theml” 

\\^eii the Americans appeared, rough, rugged, go^-loolang 
eterans of the whaling grounds, she announced in English, “The 
iw, me I ^ you. More better you t’ink so, too.” 

“Ma’afn," one of the captains interrupted. “We been coniin’ to 
ahairia for a dozen years. We alwaj's had a good time here .and 
ehaved ourselves pretty weD. I can’t say whafs goin’ to happen 
ow.” 

"I can say!” Malama cried in Hawaiian. "You are going to obg? 
le laws.” 

“Our men got to have women,” the captain protested. 

"Do you riot in the streets of Boston?” Malama demanded.- 
"For women? Yes," the captain reph'ed. 

“And the police stop you, is that not right?” Malama pressed. 
The captain nagged his forefinger and threatened, “Ma’am, no 
olice on this pitiful island better by to stop my men.” 

"Our police will stop you!” Malama warned. 'Then she changed 
it tone and pleaded with the captains; "We are a sm^ count!}’, 
ying to grow up in the modem world. We have got to change our 
ays. It is not right that our girls should swim out to the ships, 
ou know that. You have got to help us.” 

"Ma’am,” one of the captains growled stubbornly, "there’s gonna 

1 bouble.” , ■- 

"Then there will be trouble,” Malama said softly and sent the 
ptains away. 

Kelolo wanted to back down. Keoki was afraid there would he 
ious rioting, and Noelani counseled caution, but Malama was 
durate. She sent messengers to summon all the biggest men from 

2 oubsard areas. She went in person to the new fort to see if its' 
tes were strong, and she told Kelolo, ‘Tonight you must he ready ; 
fight. The captains are right. There is going to be bouble.” • ’ 
But when her people had gone about their fesks, and when they ; 
dd not spy upon her, she summoned Abner and asked hirri directly, i 
le we doing the right thing?" 

'‘Yoii are,” he assured her. 

“And there will be bouble tonight?” 

Wery bad bouble, I am afraid,” he admitted. 

‘Then how can we he doing tlse right thing?” she pressed. ' 
iie told her of a dozen incidents in th? ma ». — i — — ■ 
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men faced great adversaries in defense of Gk)d’s way, and when h 
was through he asked her in a low voice, “Malama, do you noh 
know in your heart that the laws you read were good?” ^ ^ 

‘‘They are part of my heart,” she replied cryptically. 

"Then they will prevail,” Abner assured her. 

_ Malama wanted to believe, hut the cowardice of her other ad- 
visers had infected her, so now she towered above Abner, stared 
dovm at him and said, "Little mikanele,” using the Hawaian 
pronunciation of missionary, “tell me the truth. Are we • doing 
the right thing?” 

Abner closed his eyes, raised his head toward the grass roof, and 
cried in the voice that Ezekiel must have used when addressing the 
Jewish elders: “The islands of Hawaii will live under these laws, for' 
they are the will of the Lord God Jehovah.” 

Assured, Malama turned to other matters and asked, "What will 
happen tonight?” 

“They won’t bother you, Malama, but I think they may try to 
bum my house. Can Jerusha and the children stay with you?” 

"Of course, and you too.” 

‘Til be in the house,” he said simply, and as he limped away, 
Malama loved her stubborn little mikanele. 

That night the streets of Lahaina were a shambles. At dusk a 
drunken sea captain, in conjunction with Murphy, led a group of. men 
to the fort and dared the policemen there to blow the conch shell. 
When the warning to sailors sounded, the mob grabbed every police- 
man in sight and threw them into the bay. Then they stormed 
back to Murphy’s, where Pupali’s three oldest daughters were dancing 
in the nude to wld shrieks of joy. As bottles were passed, sailors 
shouted, “Drink up. 'When this is done, the missionary says we can't 
have no more.” The reiteration of this cry so maddened the. mob 
that someone shouted, "Let’s have done with that little pisser for 
al] time.” And they stormed into the street, heading for the inission 
house, but on the way someone proposed a better plan: "Why 
bother him? Why not bum his goddamned church? It’s made of 
grassl” And four men scurried through the night with torches, 
pitching them high onto the grass roofing. Soon tlie night breezes 
had whipped the flames across the top of the structure and had 
started them down the sides. 

The great beacon thus lighted had consequences that the rioters 
had not foreseen, for the people who had worked upon this church 
bad grown to love it as a s)'mbol of their town, and now th.it it was 
ablaze, they rushed to save it. Quickly the area around the church 
'vas filled with srveating, silent, urgent men and woinen who be.it at 
1 the walls to keep them from going up in flames, and by the incredible 
labors they performed that night, they saved more than half the wal!.^ 

I drenching them with water and beating at them with brooms a-- 
I bare hands. The sailors, aghast at the braver>- with which__thss^ 

[ illiterate islanders w'orked, withdrew and watched m wor 
1 Eiit" uflipn flip npnnip nf T.alialna saw' how little wns h 
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\ ed church, where words of great hope had been preached to 
171, they became furious to the point of hysteria, and an -islander 
.id, “Let us throw the sailors into fail!’' 'ITie fire fighters greeted 
,is challenge with cheers, and a wild manhunt was launched. . . ' 
Wherever a sailor was spotted, three or four big, natives crashed 
own upon him, often leaving him unconscious under some heavy 
Oman, who sat on him, banging his, head while her men went off 
1 search of others. Bo’s’ns, captains, common sailors were treated 
like, and any who resisted had their anns or jaws broken. When 
ae assault was over, Kelolo sent official policemen arpund, searching 
Dr bodies which he pitched into the nesv fail. Then, with the fore- 
ight of a politician, he went personally among the piles of Americans 
nd searched out all the captains, saying to each in his most fatherly 
oice, “Kapitani, I sorry inside me. We no see good, w’e t’ink you 
rew,' we boom-boom good too much. No pilikia, I take care of 
'ou.” And he took them to Murphy’s and bought each man a“ drink, 
mt as they pressed their broken lips to the glass; he was pleased 
0 see how badly scarred they were. 

At the next dusk, the conches sounded and a good many sailors 
rlimbed into boats and returned to their ships. Those that didn't 
vere chased through the town, not by policemen, hut by infuriated 
^ngs of Hawaiians bent on thrashing them. But whenever a sailor 
ivas caught, some policeman was ready to rescue him, and by eight 
a’clock the jail was full. On the third night, roost of the sailors 
a'ho were caught ashore after curferv sought out the police, to 
(vhom they svillingly gave themselves up, preferring that to the 
coursing mobs. And by the fourth night, order was restored in 
Lahaina. Kelolo’s police were in command. 

On the next da)', Malama, at Kelolo’s suggesb'on, summoned the 
whaling captains to her grass palace, where a feast had been spread. 
She greeted each bruised skipper with personal warmth and com- 
miserated with him over the rude beharior of her people. She fed the 
Mptains well, offered them fine whiskey, and then proposed: "Our 
lovely church is burned. It svas an accident, I am sure. Naturally, 
we vrant to rebuild it, and we will. But before we do, we want to 
do something for the fine Americans who come to Lahaina. There- 
fore we are going to build a little chapel for sailors. It svill give 
them a place to read, and pray, and write letters home to their dear 
ones. Win you kind men set the example and give a few dollars 
for the chapel?” And by her daring charm she wheedled more than 
six^^ dollars from the astonished captains, and another of Abner 
Hale's dreams, one that he had entertained since that day off the 
Four Evangelists when the sailors went sw'inging through the arcs- 
of heaven, rvas realized: the Seamen’s Chapel at Lahaina, 


B y 1828 it seemed that Abner’s world was at last beginning to 
be well organized. He had a rude desk and a whale-oil lamp by , ' , 
which he translated the Bible. He had three schools functioning-'; 
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dth increasing success, and the day seemed not too far distant whe 
[iki, Pupali’s youngest and loveliest daughter, would be married in 
hurch to one or the other of the established Haraiian men who 
•ere •^ng \vith increasing regularity to peek into Jenisha’s school, 
laptain Janders' return to Lahaina and his announced decision to 
:ttle down as a ship chandler, with his wife and children coming 
ut from New Bedford, gave Abner a polished mind with whom he 
ould conduct discussions; while the captain’s happy knowledge that 
oung Cridland, the devout sailor from the Thetis, was footloose in 
lonolulu, where the ship’s company had been disbanded, encouraged 
hner to direct a letter to the youth, asking him to throw in liis 
at with ^e Seamen’s Chapel, so that Cridland was now employed 
here, giving guidance to the younger saDors who arrived in Lah.iina 
in the rapidly increasing whaling fleet — 45 whalers in 1828; 62 
n 1829.’ 

Malama was rapidly approaching a state of grace, so that it seemed, 
issured that she would be accepted into the rebuilt church when it 
vas dedicated, and there were really only two difficulb'es looming 
)n the broad and lovely horizon at Lahaina. Abner had anticip.iteo 
he first, for when it came time to rebuild the church, Kelolo an- 
wunced that the kahunas wished to consult with Abner again, but 
36 replied, “The door will stay where it was. All this talk in the 
Mmmunity that the kahunas Imew the church would be dc-stroyed 
im'tates me. Some drunken sailors burned it and that’s tlxat. Your 
lt)cal supentitions had nothing whatever to do with it.’’ 

“Makua Halel” Kelolo protested gently. “We did not wish to 
speak about the door. ^’i’'e know your mind is made up_, and we 
know that your church will always be unlucky. But there t nothmg 
we can do about that.” 


TV'hat did the kahunas want to see me about?” Abner s-.ked 
suspidouslv. 

“Come to the church/' Kelolo begged, mud -.rben Ab.ner '• — 
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Ves, and hang the ceiling from them, as hefore. 

■ But you wouldn’t have any walk,” Abner protested. - 

The wind would move over us, and that would be better. 


the wise men explained. . . , ^ 

“But there would be no walls. A man sitting here, and he 
squatted on the ground, "could look up and watch the sky.” 

“Would that be wrong?” Kelolo asked. 

"But a'church alwaj's.has walk,” Abner replied slowly. He thought 
of every church he had ever seen in New England. The very essence 
of a church was that it have four rugged, square walk and a steeple 
above them. Even the pictures he had seen of churches in foreign 
lands showed tour walk, and those that did not were clearly popish, 
so he said firmly, "We will build the church as before.” - 

“It will he very hot," Kelolo warned. 

“A church must have walls,” Abner said, and he left the wondering 


, kahunas. . : • 

The second difficulty could not have been foreseen, at least not 
by Abner Hale. It concerned Keold Kanakoa, whose school was 
accomplishing wonders in bringing Hawaiian boys from the Stone Age 
into the present. Half the sailors aboard the Thetis, as it plied from 
Lahaina to Honolulu on weekly trips, were young men trained by 
Keoki. The boys who worked at the mission printing press, publishing 
the Bible, were his boys, too. In community life he was a tugged, 
dependable tower of Christian strength, and his Bible readings in 
formal services were inspiring. It should not have been surprising 
therefore — hut it was — when Keoki appeared in Abner’s grass house 
one day and asked, “Reverend Hale, when can I hope to be 
' ordained a full minister?” 


Abner rested his pen and looked at the young man in astonish- 
ment. “A minister?” he gasped. 

“Yes, I was told at Yale that I must return to Hawaii and become 
a minister to my people.” 

“But you already work with them, Keold," Abner explained. 

“I believe I am ready to have a church of my own,” Keoki sug- 
gested. “In some new part of the island where the people need 
God.” ^ 


"But there can’t be a church without a missionary, Keoki.” 

"Why not?” the handsome Hawaiian asked. 

"Well . . Abner began. He threw down the pen. “I have 
no plans for ordaining Hawaiians," he said bluntly. 

“Why not?" Keoki pressed. 

“WeU . . . It’s never even been considered, Keoki,” Abner ex- 
plained.:"You do e.xcellent work in the school ... of course . . . 
but a full-fledged minister? Oh, nol Tlrat would be ridiculous. 
Impossible.” 

“But I thought you missionaries came here to educate us . 
to^pfus ready to t^e care of ourselves.” 

We did, Keokii” Abner assured him, “You have heard me talk 
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•with your mother. I insist that she govern every aspect of the island 
I touch nothing.” 

'Tou have been fine about that,” Keoki acknowledged. "But tlie 
church is more important than the government." 

“Exactly,” Abner jumped. "The government could fail .because of 
your mother’s errors, and that would be no irremediable harm, but 
if the church failed because of your^error . . . Well, 'Keoki, the 
damage could never be repaired.” 

“But how will you know whether I am strong enough to do God’s 
work unless you test me?” Keoki pleaded. 

"With the life of the church at stake, Keoki, we can take no 
chances.” 

“Does that mean that I can never become a minister? Here in 
my own land?” 

Gravely, Abner leaned back in his chair and thought: “Somebody 
better tell him the facts.” So he said coldly, "Would you have the 
strength, Keoki, to discipline your fellow Hawaiians as God requires? 
Would you seek out those who lead a lewd life and announce their 
names on Sunday? And track down those who drink? Would you 
dare to expel the alii who smokes? Could I trust you to use the 
right words in explaining the Bible? Or to refuse bribes when the 
alii want to join the church? Keoki, my dear son, you ■nill never 
have the courage to be a true minister. For one thing, you are too 
. young.” 

“I am older than you were when you became a minister,” the 
Hawaiian pointed out. 

“Yes, but I grew up in a Christian family. I was . . 

“A white man?” Keoki asked bluntly. 

“Yes,” Abner replied with equal frankness. ‘Tes, Keoki, my an- 
cestors fought for this church for a hundred years. From the day I 
was bom I knew what a heavenly thing, what an inspired, diwne 
thing the church was. You don’t know yet, and we can't tmst the 
church in your hands.” 

"You are saying very bitter things. Reverend Hale,” Keoki replied. 

“Do you remember aboard the Thetis, when I gave the old -whaler 
in the fo’c’s’l the Bible, and how he brought ridicule on the Bible 
and on me and on God? 'That’s what happens when we risk the 
welfare of the church in the -wrong hands. You must wait, Keoki, 
until you have proved yourself.” 

“I have proved myself,” Keoki said stubbornly. “I proved myself 
at Yale College, when I stood in the snow begging an education. I 
proved myself at Corarvall, where I was the top student in the mission 
school. And here in Lahaina I have protected you against the sailors. 
Wiat more must I do to prove myself?” 

“Those acts were your duty, Keoki. They qualified you for church 
membership. But to qualify for the ministry itself! Perhaps when 
you are an old, tested man. Not now.” And he dismissed the .-irrogant 
young man. 
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was rather startled when, in discussing these matters with 
hi she sided with Keold, arguing, “Yoiir commission, Ab'nCT, 

•11 the American Board that sent you here was to tram up the ■ 
Ijnaiians SO that they could organize and run their own churches.^ 
•'Organize them and run them, yesl" Abner instantly agreea. 
Soon we rvill t^e in more members and institute a board of 
ieacons. But to malce a Hawaiian a ministerl Jerusha, it would be 
mmplete folly. I couldn’t tell poor Keold, but he will never become ; 
1 minister. Never.” . ■ - . 

"Why not?” Jerusha ashed. 

“He’s a heathen. He’s no more civilized than Pupali’s daughter. 
One good hurricane, and he would lose all his veneer of civilization.” 

^“But when we are gone, Abner, we shall have to turn the church 
DvV to Keohi and his fellows.” _ ■ _ . 

"We shall never go,” Abner said with great solemnitj'. “This is 
our home, oar church.” 

“You mean to stay here forever?” Jerusha ashed. 

‘Tes. And when we die, the Board m Boston will send out others 
to tahe.our places. Keohi. running a churchf Impossible!” ■ 

But Abner had acquired the habit of listening to his wife, and 
long after their discussion ended he brooded about wbat she had 
said, and at last he found a reasonable solution to the impasse over 
Keohi, and he summoned the young Hawaiian. “Keob’,’’ he an- 
nounced happily, “I have discovered a way whereby you can serve 
the church as tou desire.” 

‘Tou mean I can be ordained?” the young man cried joyfully. ' 
“Not exactly,” Abner replied, and he was so preoccupied wift his 
satisfactory answer to Keohi’s problem that he failed to observe how’ 
disappointed the latter was. "WTiat I’m willing to do, Keohi, is to 
mahe you the luna of the church, the top deacon. You move 
among the Hawaiians and find out who is smob'ng. You check to 
see who has alcohol on his breath. Each week you hand me a list 
of people to be admonished from the pulpit, and you draw up the 
names of those to be expelled from church. At night you wriH creep 
quietly through Lahaina to let me know who is sleeping with an- 
other man’s wife. I am willing to have you do these things for the 
church,” Abner concluded happily. “How do you like that?” 

Keob stood alent. staring at the little missionary, and when the 
latter ashed again for his response Keob said bitterly, "I sought a 
wiy to serve my people, not to spy upon them.” And he stalked 
from the mission, remaining in seclusion for many days. 

If Jerusha and Keob could not stand up to Abner’s arguments 
against the Hawaiians, a visitor was about to descend on Lahaina 
who not only marshaled all of Jerusha’s doubts and expressed them 
in vigorous English but who also brought along many of his own. . 
It was Dr. Whipple, lean and brown from years of work on distant 
Outposts, who rame in one day on Kelolo’s ship, the Thefa's. He 
hurried immediately to the mission house and shouted, "Sister ■ 
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Terusha, forgive me for not being here when you were pregnant. Good 
heavensi I forgot you have two children. And pregnant againl" ” 
The years had mellowed Whipple and given him a strong no- 
nonsense vernacular. He had witnessed too much death — wves 
children, black-frocked men who worked themselves to death — to 
bother any longer with the niceties of expression that had charac- 
terized the Thetis. “I had the same stateroom coming over. Only 
four other men in it with me, and I felt lonely. Sister Jerusha, 
how’s the medicine box?” And he yanked the black box down and 
checked its contents against the new medicines he had lately received 
from Boston. “I’m giving you lots of ipecac,” he advised. “We find 
it very good for children’s fevers. And tonight you and Brotlier 
Abner and I are going to have a big dinner with Retire Janders in 
his new store. And because I was seasick on the damnable Thetis 


again, I’m going to have some whiskey. You’ll be seasick too, when 
you go back to Honolulu.” 

“Are we required to go?” Abner asked, for like Jerusha he pre- 
ferred to remain in Lahaina, finding Honolulu, at the yearly meeting 
of the missionaries, a dirty, dusty, ugly little collection of hostls. 

"Yes,” Dr. Whipple said sadly, “I’m afraid it’s going to be a 
difiieult meeting, this one.” 

“What’s the matter?” Abner asked. “They going to discuss pay for 
the missionaries again? I explained my position last time, Brottier 
John. I shall always be unalterably opposed to salaries for mission- 
aries. We are' here as God’s servants and we require no pay. My 
mind will not change on this.” 

“That isn’t the subject,” Whipple broke in. “I don't agree with 
you on the salary question. I think we ought to be paid w-ages, but 
that’s beside the point. We’ve all got to vote on tlie case of 
Brother Hewlett.” 

“Brother Abraham Hewlett!” Abner repeated. “I haven’t heard 
from him since his baby was bom. And he’s on the same island 
with me. What is the question about Brother Abraham?” 

“Haven’t you heard?” Whipple asked in astonishment. “He’s in 
trouble again.” 

“\Vhat’s he done?” Abner asked. 

“He’s married a Hawaiian girl,” Whipple said. 'Tliere was a long, 
shocked silence in the grass house, during which the three mission- 
aries stared at each other in amazement. _ . , , • f , j 

Finally, Abner took out his handkerchief and wiped his forehead. 
'You mean to say he’s actually living with a native- ‘woman? A 
heathen?” 


“Yes.” 

'*And the meeting is to decide what to do about him? 

‘Yes.” 

“There’s nothing to decide,” Abner said flatly. He n^nt^for 
Bihlc and thumbed it for a moment, finding the tc.xt 
to the case. “I think Ezekiel 23 , verses 29 and '30, ci 
havior: ‘And they shaU deal with Uiee hatefully, and s 
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'jbor and cMl leave thee naked and bare: and the nakedness 
nhoiedoms shall be discovered, both thy lewdness and Ihj 
' 'doms I will do these things unto thee, because thou hast gone 

: holing after ihe heathen, and because thou art polluted wifli 

- v'u idols.”' He closed the Bible. ^ _ 

-Are they determined m Honolulu to throw hrm out of the 
church?" Jenisha ashed. 

“Yes,” Dr. WTiipple said. 

“WTiatelse could they do?” Abner demanded. "A Chnstian minis- 
ter marrying a heathen. ‘Gone a whoring after the heathen!’ I do 
\yant to go to Honolulu, but it seems my dutj% 

■ Dr. \VTiipple said; “Would you excuse ns, Sister Jerusha, if we 
walk dorsm to the pier?” And he Jed Abner along the lovely paths 
of Lahaina, under the gnarled hau trees and the palms. “You are 
fortunate to live here,” W^hipple reflected. “It’s the best climate in 
Hawaii. Plent}’ of water. And that glorious view.” 

“What \'iew7” Abner asked. 

“Don’t you come down here es'crj' night to see the best, view in 
the islands?” Whipple asked astonished. 

“I -wasn’t aware ...” 

“Look,” Whipple cried, as a kind .of poetry took command ol 
him, tired as he was from seeing so many bleak Ha-^saiian prospects, 
“To the west the handsome rounded hDls of Lanai across a fen 
miles of blue water. Have you ever seen gentler hills than IhoseJ 
XTheir verdure looks like velvet, thrown there by God. And to the 

■ lorth the dean-cut rugged mountains of Molokai. And over to the 
suu-’ the low hais of l^hoolawe. Wherever you look, mountains and 
vallej'S and blue sea. You lucky people of Lahaina! You exist in i 

of beauty. Tell me, do you ever see the whales that breed ii 
the channel here?" 

“I’Ve never watched for any whales,” Abner replied. 

"A sailor told me. as I was cutting off his arm, that one nigh! 
at Lahaina he saw a dozen whales with their babies, and be said 
that all his life he had been harpooning whales and had though! 
of them only as enormous, impersonal beasts so huge that the oceai 
v.-as scarcely large enough to hold them. But when his arm wa; 
gangrenous and he knew that he was going to lose it, he, for die 
first time, observed whales as mothers and fathers, and they were 
playing with their babies in the Lahaina Roads, and he told me , . , 
Well, anyway, he won’t be tbroYiung a harpoon any more.” 

Abner svas not listening. He n-as doing something he had not done 
before: he n-as looking at the physical setting in which his w'haline 
town existed. To be sure, he had seen the bills behind the town, 
for he had walked over them, but he had not appreciated the glorious 
ocean roads: jeweled islands on every side, the deepest blue water, 
white sands and the constant scud of impressive clouds. He under- 
stood why the whaling ships were content to anchor here, for no 
storm could get at them. Prom all sides they were protected, and 
ashore they had Lahaina for water, and fresh meat and cool roads. 
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"This is rather attractive,” Abner admitted. 

“I was sorry to hear your view on Brother Hervlett,” Dr. Whipple 
began when he had found a comfortable rock. . ^ 

“It's not my view,” Abner replied. "It’s the Bible’s. He went 
whoring after a heathen.” 

“Let’s not use that old-style language,” Whipple interrupted. 
"We’re dealing with a human being in the year 1829. He isn’t a 
strong human being and I never liked him much . . .” 

"What do you mean. Brother John? Old-style language?” 

"He wasn’t whoring after heathens. Brother Abner ... Do you 
mind if I quit this brother calling? Abner, this man Abraham 
Hewlett was left alone at Hana with a baby boy and not a damned 
thing to guide him in the care of that child.” 

“Brother John!” Abner exploded. "Please do not offend me wth 
such language. And besides. Brother Abraham had as much . . .” 
_ "And the Hawaiian girl wasn’t a heathen. She ivas a fine, Chris- 
tian girl . . . his best student . . . and I know, because I delivered 
her baby.” 

"She had a baby?” Abner asked in a whisper. 

"Yes, a fine baby girl. She named her Amanda, after my wife.” 

"Was it ...” 

"I no longer count the months, Abner. They’re married now and 
they seem very happy, and if there is any system of morality which 
re<juires a lonely man like Abraham Hewlett . . .” 

‘I hardly comprehend your words any longer. Brother John,” 
Abner protested. 

“I have buried so many people, cut off so many legs . . . Many 
of the things we used to worry about at Yale don't worry me any 
more, ancient roommate.” 

“But surely you would not allow a man like Brother Hewlett to 
remain in the church? With a heathen wfe?” 

"I wish you would stop using that word, Abner. She’s not a 
heathen. If Amanda Whipple were to die tomorrow, I’d marry such 
a girl any day, and Amanda would want me to. She’d know at least 
that her children had a good mother.” 

"Tlie others will not think as you do. Brother John.” 

“Immanuel Quigley does. I’m proud to say. And that’s why I’ve 
come to Lahaina. We w^ant you on our side. Don't drive poor 
Hewlett from his church.” 

“The Lord saith, ‘Thou hast gone a whoring after the heathen.' ” 
Dully, Abner closed the discussion, but in doing so he began 'to 
wonder about John Whipple. What the doctor said next erased the 
wonder and confirmed the doubt. 

“I’ve been doing a great deal of speculation recently, Abner,” f' 
began. "Do you think we've done right in bursting into this fIt:- 
hingdom with our new ideas?” 

^'Tlie word of God,” Abner began, “is not a new idea." 

_ *I accept that,” Whipple .apologized. “But the things, t---;’ -; 

'wth it? Did you know that when Captain Cook diseb#^ 
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M.Is he estimated their population at four hundred thousand? 

l it was fifty yeare ago. Today how many Hawaiians are 'there? 

ss than a hundred and thirty thousand. What happened to them?” 

To Whipple’s surprise, Abner was not particularly shocked by 
hese figures, but asked casually, “Are your facts correct?” 

“Capmn Cook vouches for the first. I vouch for the second, 
kbner, nave you ever seen measles strike a Hawaiian village? -Don't, 
'pppssssbhhhl” He made a sound like fire rushing through the 
^ss walls of' a house. "The entire village wnishes. For example, 
io you make your church members wear New England clothes?.” 

“I have only nine members,” Abner explained. 

"You mean that in this entire . , .” Dr. Whipple threw a pebble 
nto the blue unters-and watched a near-naked Hawaiian riding the 
urf onto .the kapu beach. "On Sundays, for example, do you require 
i- man like that one out there to wear New England clothes?” 

“Of course. Doesn’t the Bible specifically state, 'And thou shalt 
nnkc them linen breeches to cover their nakedness’?’’ 

"Do you ever listen to the hacking coughs that fill the church?” 

“No.’^ 

"I do, and I’m terribly worried.” 

"What about?” 

"Tm afraid that in another thirty years the Hasvaiians will he not 
j hundred and thirty thousand but more l&ely thirty thousand. Out 
af all those who were here when we came, twelve out of thirteen 
ivill have been destroyed.” 

"Lahaina was never any bigger,” Abner replied prosaically. 

. “Not the torvn, perhaps, but how about the valleys?” \\^ipple, as 
was his practice in touring the islands, called an old man to the 
seaside and asked in Hawaiian, “In that valley, did people used 
to live?” 

"More t’ousand was stay before.” 

"How many live there now?" ■ ■ 

‘■'T’ree. Ikahi, ilua, ikulu. T’ree.” 

"In that valley over here, did people used to live?” 

“More two t’ousand was stay before.” 

"How many live there now?” 

"All dis fellow stay before, now make . , . die,” the old man 
answered, and Whipple dismissed him. 

"It’s that way in all the valleys,” he said gloomily. "I think Bie , 
only thing that will save Hasvaii is some radical move. There has 
got to be a big industry of some kind. Then %ve must bring in 
some strong, virile new people. Say from Java, or perhaps China. 
And let them many with the Hawaiians. Maybe ...” 

'^ou seem beset svith doubts,” Abner marked. 

"I am,” Whipple confessed. "1 am terribly afraid that what 
we are doing us not right. I am certain that we are sponsoring the 
sprrad of consumption and that these wonderful people are doomed. 
Unless wC' change things right asvay.” 

We are not concerned with change,” Abner said coldly. “Ha- 
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waiians are the children of Shem, and God has ordained that 
shall perish from the earth. He has promised that their lands 
he occupied by your children and mine, Genesis 9, verse 27- 'q i 
shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem' ’ Th^ 
Hawaiians are doomed, and in a hundred years they will" 
vanished from the earth." . 

Whipple was aghast, and asked, “How can you preach such a 
doctrine, Abner?" 

“It is God’s will. The Hawaiians are a deceitful and licentious 
people. Even though I have warned them, they continue to smoke, 
they circumcise their sons and abandon their daughters. They pmble 
and play pmes on Sunday, and for these sins God has ordained 
that they shall be stricken from the face of the earth, ''^en Uicy 
are gone, our children, as the Bible directs, shall inherit their tents.'* 

“But if you believe this, Abner, why do you remain among them 
as missionary?" 

"Because I love them. I want to bring them the consolation of 
the Lord, so that when they do vanish it will be to His love and 
not to eternal hellfire." 


“I do not like such religion,” Whipple said flatly, “and 1 do not 
aspire to their tents. There must be a better way. Abner, when .we 
were students at Yale, the first tenet of our church was that each 
individual church should be a congreption unto itself. No bishops, 
no priests, no popes. Our very name bespoke that convicb'on. TTie 
Conpeptionalists. But what do we find here? A system of bishoprics! 
A solemn convocation to throw a poor, lonely man out of the 
ministry. In all these years you’ve allowed nine people to join 
your church as full members. Somewhere, Abner, we’ve gone wrong.” 
"It takes time to convert the heathen to true . . ,’’ 

“No!” Whipple protested. “Th^ are not heathen! One of the 
most brilliant women I have ever met or read about was Kaahumanu. 


I understand you have one like her here on Maui, your Alii Nui. 
Heathen? The word doesn’t mean anything to me any more. For 
example, have you admitted any of your so-callcd heathen to . the 
minish}'? Of course not.” ■; 

Abner, finding the turn of Whipple’s argument most distasteful, 
rose to go, but his old roommate grasped him by the hand and 
pleaded: 'Y^ou have nothing more important to do today than talk 
with me, Abner. I find my soul wandering from its moorings, and 
I seek guidance. I had hoped that when )-ou and J^sha and Cap- . 
lain landers and I sat dowm together, something of the spirit that 
animated us on the Thetis . His voire trailed ofi, and after 
a while he confessed, “I am sick with God. 

'YTiat do you mean?” Abner asked quietly. . 

“The spirit of God fills mj; brain, but I am dissaUsfied with the 

ssay we administer His word.” , , , „ ■ 

‘You are speaking against the church, BroJi.. John, An..., 

Xv*3rncd, , ^ frv^^ 

“I am, and I’m glad that you said so, for I wa to. 
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■ the church, that has hroughl us here. Brother John. It is 
'hrough the church that we build our accomplishments. Do 
think I would dare to speak to the alii as I do it I were plain 
ner Hale? But 'as the instrument of the church I can dare all 


‘Even wisdom?” kVhipple inquired, . 

'What do' you mean?” ■ • , , , . , 

“If your mind suddenly comprehended a new wasdom . . . some 
tirai^new concept of existence . . . well, could you as a sen-ant 
an ai-powerful church dare to accept that new wisdom?” 

"There is no new or old. Brother John, There is only the word of 
>d, and it is revealed in the church, through the instrumentality of 
: Holy Bible. There can be no greater than that." 

"No peater,” Dr. A’iTiipple agreed, “but there can be a different.” 
“I do not think so,” Abner replied, and he wished to hear no more 
this argument and left. But that night, in the warm fellowship 
Captain Janders’ excellent dinner, with good wine, and whiskey 
r the doctor, the old friends relaxed and Janders said, “Lahaina’s 
coming a first-rate city, thanks to Abner Hale’s exertions." 

"\S^9 is that girl who’s bringing in the dishes?” Abner asked, for 
a- face seemed familiar, yet he did not recognize it. 

Captain Janders blushed ever so slightly, in a way that Abner 
issed but which Dr. Whipple had seen often in the islands. “I 
identand you’re bringing Mn. Janders and the children out from 
oston?” ^^^ipple sai'd by way of rescue, 

“I am,” Janders replied quickly. 

"We need all the Christians we can get,” Abner said heartily. 
"Do you intend remaining here?” ^i^pple asked directly. “In 
ahaina, that is?” 

“It’s the jewel of the Pacific,” Janders replied. '‘Fve seen all the 
iwns, and this is best.” 

"You’ll be in trade, I judge?” 

"I see great opportunity for ships’ chandlery here. Doctor.” 
"Do you suppose there is any way ... it would be difficult I 
ant you . . . but do you suppose that if a man with good natis'e 
mnections could get some canoes at Hana . . . well, if he had 
ime fine land there and energy, do you suppose he could grow 
lings and sell them to 5-ou ... for the 'whalers, that is?” 


“You speaking of Abraham Hewlett?” Janders asked abruptly. , 
'Yes. 

"If he could grow hogs . . . beef ... I might buy ’em. He ever 
link of growing sugar? We could use a lot of sugar.” 

“I’ll speak to him about sugar,” Whipple said thoughtfully. ' . 
"You expect him to be giving up the church at Hana?” Janders 
iquired. 


“Yes. 1 fear the Honolulu meeting is going to expel hini." 
Captain Janders sat verj’ thoughtfully tor some moments. He did 
ol vrant to offend Reverend Hale, with whom he must live in 
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infa'maq^, and yet he had always liked young John Whipple’s hnr, 
approach to life. "Tell you what Td be \w11ing to do,” he sja 
slowly. "If Hewlett could get his stuff to me in the whaling season 
... on time and in good shape . . . well, I judge I could use 
everything he produces. But I want one thing he may not be wilh'ne 
to give.” ® 

"What's that?” Whipple asked. 

"I hear his wife has claim to a nice piece of land at Hana, mOre 
than Abraham could possibly farm. Isn’t he the scrawny fellow with 
big eyes that slept in your stateroom? He’s the one 1 had in mind. 

I want him to enter into a contract with me so that I manage that 
land. I’ll tell him what to grow and he won't ever have to w'orry 
about where his next meal’s cornin’ from,” Janders promised. 


When it came time for the Thetis to carry the missionaries to 
Honolulu, Abner discovered the thrill that ugly memories yield when 
they have receded with their pain, for he was to bunk in his old 
stateroom and John Whipple would share it; but his pleasure was 
considerably dampened when a canoe arrived from the other end 
of Maui bearing the missionary Abraham Hewlett, his handsome 
little boy Abner, and his Hawaiian wife, Malia, the native pronunci- 
ation of Mary, 

"Are they sailing with us?” Abner asked suspiciously. 

"Of course. If we don’t have them, we don’t have a trial.” 

"Won’t it be embarrassing if Hewlett’s on the same ship with us?” 

"Not for me. I’m voting for him.” 

“Do you think he’ll be put in our stateroom?” 

"He shared it with us once,” Whipple replied. 

The two missionaries looked with interest as Mrs. Hewlett, -if 
anyone so dark could be given that name, came aboard the Thetis. 
She was taller than her husband, very broad-shouldered and grave 
of manner. She spoke to the little boy in a soft voire, and Abner 
whispered in disgust, “Is she talking to that child in Hawauan?” 

“Why not?” Dr. Whipple asked. 

"My children are not allowed to speak a word of Hawaiian, ^ 
Abner replied emphatically, " ‘Learn not the w'ay of the heatbenl 
the Bible directs us. Do your children speak Hawaiian? 

"Of course,” Whipple replied with some impatience. 

"That’s very unwisel” Abner warned. 

“We live in Hawnii. We work here. Probably my bojs wall go to 
school here.” 


“Mine won’t,” Abner said firmly. , , . , . , . r 

"W^ere will you send them?” John asked wath some interest, for 
he often discussed the matter with his svife. _ - . . 

“The Board .svill send them to New England. Tlien to Ya.le. u 
the important thing is that they never come into contact with Ha- 
waiians.” Dr. Whipple watched the Hcw'Ietts cross the. deck and 
go down tlie hatchw'ay aft, and the manner in which tlie Hawaiun 
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U'atched over little Abner Hewlett proved that whereas sb 
, .iht have crept into the father's brf by some tneb or other, sh 

^riainly loved the child. >» 

‘■BoA lucky,” Whipple sard, 'Hes got n good mother. 

‘‘She doesn’t look the rvay I expecti^, Abner confesed. 

“Yon expected a painted whore?” Whipple laughed. Abner, one 
in a while yo« ought to look at the rea of life.” 

“How did she become a Christian? Ahner pondered. 
“Ahraham Hewlett took her into the church,” Whipple explaraec 
There was a thoughtful pause, and then Abner askM, “But'h'oi 
could they have been married? I mean.^^if Heivlett was the on! 
minister who could have mamed them? 

, 'Tor the first year nohody did.” 

“You idean, they lived in sin?” 

"And then 1 came along ... on one of my regular trips. 1 TO 

in a Russian, ship.” 

“And you married a Chnshan minister to a heathen? Abn« 


asked; aghast. , 

"Yes. I’m probably going to be censured, too," Whipple said dryb 
"And I have a suspicion in here,” and he touched his heart; “m£ 
I won't accept the censure. I stand with St. Paul: 'It is better t 
marry than to bum.’ Can anyone seriously doubt that Abraham : 
better off today than he was when you left him in Wailuku?” 

The meeting in Honolulu went as ejected. At first Ahraham Hev 
letl made a sorry spectacle of himself, confessing that in marryin 
the Hawaiian girl Malia he had sinned against the decrees of Goi 
thus bringing degradation upon both himself and the church.' H 
begged forgiveness, asking the brethren to remember that he ha 
been left alone with an infant boy; and at the recollection of b 
misery in those ionely days he wept. Later, when it was suggested th; 
perhaps the sly Hawaiian woman had been responsible for his dow 
tall, he recovered a portion of his dignity by avowing that he love 
this gracious, tender girl and that it was he who had insisted upo 
the marriage, "and it the brethren think they dare imply censui 
of Malia, they are indeed mistaken." , - . _ 

The vote was an easily predicted condemnation and expulsion, dhl 
Whipple and Quigley speaking in defense. The meeting thought;: 
best mat the Hewletts leave the islands: “For your presence her 
would be a constant humiliation to the church. But it is recognize 
that it would be equally disgraceful for a Christian minister — an ur 
frocked one, that is — to return to America with a Hawaiian wifi 
for there are rnany in America who are eager to castigate missioiiaria 
and your appearance among them would merely add ammunition t 
■their blasphemies. It is therefore concluded that you and you 
family ought . - 
At this point Abraham’s tears were dried and he fnteiruptei 
hlunfly: “It is not within your province to advise me in these matters 
I shall live where I wish.” 
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■'You will receive no sustenance from us/' the meeting reminded 
n. 

“I have entered into a contract to raise pigs and sugar cane for 
e whaling ships at Lahaina, and beyond this you are required to 
low nothing. But before 1 go I must point out that your mission 
founded upon an impossible contradiction. You love the Havvaiians 
potential Christians, but you despise them as people. I am proud 
) say ibat I have come to exaefly the opposite conclusion, and it 
; therefore appropriate that I should be expelled from a mission 
dicre love is not." Dr. Whipple thought that when the scrawny 
an with the big eyes finally left the judgment room, he departed 
v.th some dignity. 

The meeting then turned to the doctor’s case and condemned him 
fehaving married the pair, thus constituting himself, as one minister 
out, “the agency, if not the cause, whereby our miserable 
from Hana fell into temptaUon and sin." 

'T^\Vhipple retorted, “I should rather have thought that I v/as 
fciisncy whereby he fell out of sin.” 

Tib s^ly» being both wit^ and cogent, furthered the case against 
tedxtor, and aS the missionaries except Quigley joined in a vote. 

'Stipple was reproved and advised to be more dreum- 
itfa'lhe ^ture. To Abner’s surprise, his roommate accepted the 
;ii=aation and sat v/ithout even a look of resentment as the mcct- 
riraed to less weighty matters, including assignments of the 
bl'r. buily to new posts. 


B-’rsa it came time for the Thetis to return to Lahaina, Abner 
j-o find Dr. Whipple, his wife Amanda, and their tv,-o 
Isn'Saced in the stateroom. "I thought you were directed to 

^^3 aSS^dixeSo'go and where I go are hvo s-asUy dificr- 
'riciC.” Whipple said easily, and Abner was rehc-ved to notice 
c-ifhd rffggage, so a/narendy they vrere on a short visit 



S’s Jerusha. I’d 

cr-ulated regarding led the Ifalcs to 

i rhi his v/ife and ch3_r- - I have come to 

r2“’^Ia-:deo’ store and sad boldh, 

°n your mercy.” . 

/sico you mean?’’ JandeG a^- -T-lth 

: doing a large ^usmsss 

-'tr.r::g each year, yoaTi i 
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"Over the Hewlett affair?” , , , • , 

• Yes sit And others. I happen to hehev'e that men who work 
*ould get a just salary.” He tu^ed at his ill-fitting trousers, pointed 
it Amanda’s dress and said, 'Tm tired of going donm to the mission 
grab bag in Honolulu to see what scraps the good people in Boston 
have sent us this year. I want to work for myself, get.my own wrage, 
and buy my own things." j i j 

"Does Amanda feel the same? Captam Janders asked. 

"She does.” 

"Do you, Amanda?” 

*1 love the Lord, I love to serve the Lord, But I also love an 
or^nized home, and in these matteis I am with my husband." 

^'You got any money to put into the venture?” Janders asked 
rrarily. 

“My family comes to you with absolutely nothing,’ the handsome 
dark-haired doctor, then twenty-nine, replied. ‘‘We have these 
cloftes, picked from the rag bag, and that is all. I have no medicine, 
no tools, no luggage. Certainly 1 have no money. But I have a 
toowledge of these islands that no other man on earth has, and 
that’s what I offer you." 

"Do you speak me tongue?” 

"Perfectly.’' 

Janders thought a moment, then stuck out his rugged hand. "Son, 
you're my partner. On the Thetis, when you asked so many questions, 
I remarked you." 

"I have only one request, Captain,” Whipple said, "I want to 
borrow enough money . . . right now . . .” 

■ "We’ll fix you up with cloSies and a place to live.” 

“Enough money to buy my oivn medical outfit. And anyone who 
wanb medical advice from me can get it free. For I am a servant 
of the Lord, but I am determined to serve Him in my way, 
and not some other." 

By the end of the week the Whipples had moved into a small grass 
sha(i, which Kelolo gave them along with a substantial square of 
land in return for medical care for Malaroa, ■whose exertions on be- 
half of the new laws had taxed her strength, and at the start of 
the next week the first of many signboards that were to become 
famous throughout Hawaii appeared on the dusty main streets of 
lahaina: "Janders & Whipple." 


A bner’s disturbing ecperiences in Honolulu, where both 
Abihham Hewlett and John 'Whipple had challenged the mis- 
sionary board, confirmed his natural suspicion that there svas inher- 
ent danger from too close relationships with the Hawaiian savages, 
and it was under the impetus of this fear that he built a high wall 
around his entire establishment, leaving an extra gate at the rear 
ftrough which Jerusha could exit to her girls' classes, held in an open 
shed under the kou trees. Within the wall not a word of Hawaiian 
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was spoken. No Hawaiian maid was allowed to enter unless slie kn 
English, and if a deputation of villagers came to see Abner, he woul' 
carefully dose the door leading to where his children were, and h^ 
would take the Hawaiians to what he called ‘‘the native room," where 
their voices could not be heard by the httle ones. 

“We must not learn the \rays of the heathenl” Abner constantly 
warned his family, for what Abraham Hewlett had suggested in Hono- 
lulu regarding all missionaries svas parb'cularly true of Abner: he loved 
the Hawaiians, yet he despised them. He was therefore not in very 
good humor when Kelolo came to visit him one night, which forced 
him to close off the children’s room, lest they hear Haraiian being 
spoken. 

“What is it you want?” he asked testily. 

“In church the other day,” Keldlo said in Hawaiian, “I listened 
to Keoki read that beautiful passage from the Bible in which this 
man begat that man, and the other man begat another man.” The 
big chief’s face was radiant with pleasant memory of the Biblical 
message which Hawaiians loved above all other. “Tlie Begats,” they 
called it among themselves. 

Abner had long been curious about this partiality for the chapter 
in Chronicles, for he felt sure the Hawaiians could not understand 
it. “Why do you like that passage so much?” he probed. 

Kelolo ivas embarrassed, and looked about to see if anyone was 
listening. Tlien he confessed somewhat sheepishly, “There is much 
in the Bible we do not understand. How could we? We don’t know 
the many things the white man knows. But when we hear ‘Tlie 
Begats,’ it is like music to our ears, Makua Hale, because it sounds 
just like our own family histories, and for once we can feel as if we, 
too, were part of the Bible.” 

“What do you mean, family histories?” Abner asked. 

“That is what I came to see you about. I see you at work trans- 
lating the Bible into my language, and we appreciate your hard work. 
Malama and I were wondering, if before she dies . . . No, Makua 
Hale, she is not well. We wondered if you would w^’te down for us 
in English our family history. We are brother and sister, you know. 

“I know,” Abner mumbled. „ rr , , - 

“I am the last one who knows the family history, Kelolo said, 
“men Keoki should have been learning it, he was learning about 
God. Now he is too old to memorize the way I did when I was studj- 


ing to be 3 

Abner, a learned man, instantly saw the value of pi^cnnng old 
fables, and asked. “How does a family history sound Kelolo? _ 

“I want you to write it as if Keoki w'cre saying it. I am doing this 
for him, so that he will know who he is. 

“How does it begin?” Abner pressed. 

It was dark in thf grass house, with 
S'ra}ing with its retinue of shadows, when 
on the floor, began: “I am Keoki, the son of Kololo w 
Maui with Kamcliameha tlie Great; who was the so 
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. of Kona; who was the son of Kanalcoa, the King of Kona who 
to Kauai; who was the son of'Kelolo, the King of Kona who 
' ed in the volcano; who %vas the son of Kelolo, the King of Kona 
\s!io stole Kelcelaalii from Oahu; who was the son of , . i’ 

After Abner had listened for a w-hfle, his curiosity as a scholar over- 
came his snib'al boredom at this tedious and probably imaginary 
ritual. "How did you memorize this genealogy?” he ashed. 

alii who doesn't hhow his ancestry has no hope of position 
m Hawaii," Kelolo -explained. "I spent three years memorizing every 
branch of my family. The Icings of Kona are descended, you know, 
from the ...” ' _ 

"Are these genealogies real, or made up?” Abner asked bluntly. 

Kelolo was amazed at the question. “Made up, Makua Hale? It is 
by these that we live. Why do you suppose Malama is the Alii Nui? 
Because she can trace her ancestry far back to the second canoe that 
brought our family to Hawaii. Her ancestor was the High Priestess 
Malama who came in that second canoe. My name goes back to the 
firk canoe from Bora Bora, for my ancestor was the High Priest of 
that canoe, Kelolo.” 

Abner suppressed a smile as the illiterate chief before him tried 
to establish relations with some mythical event that must -have oc- 
curred ten centuries before, if at all. He thought of his own family, 
in Marlboro. His mother knew when her ancestors reached Boston, 
but no one could recall when the Hales had got there, and here was 
a man who could not even write, claiming ... 

'Tou say you can remember the canoes in which your people 
came?” 

"Of course! It vras the same canoe on each trip." . . ; 

"How can you remember that?” Abner demanded sharply, 

"Our family has always known its name. It was the canoe Wait- 
for-the-West-Wind. It had Kelolo as navigator, Kanakoa as Idng, Pa 
at one paddle and Malo at the other. Kupuna was the astronomer 
and Kelolo’s wife Kelani was aboard. The canoe was eighty feet long 
by your measures and the voyage took thirty days. We have always 
known these things about the canoe." 

“Yon mean a little canoe like that one at the pier? How many 
people did you mention. Seven, eight? In a canoe like that?" Abner 
was contemptuous of the man, 

■ “It was a double canoe, Makua Hale, and it carried not eight 
people but fifty-eight." 

Abner was dumfounded, but once more his historical sense was 
excited, and he wished to know more about the myths of these 
strange people. "Where did the canoe come from?” he asked. 

^Trom Bora Bora,” Kelolo said. 

"Oh, yes, you mentioned that name before. Where is it?" 

"Near Tahiti,” Kelolo said simply. 

people came in a canoe from Tahiti . . Abner dropped 
the question and said, “I suppose the family history ends there?” 
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"Oh, nol” Kelolo said proudly. "That is not even the 
marh." 


•28S 

halfway 


This was too much for Abner, and he stopped abruptly calling' fv 
a family history. He realized that he had got hold of one of the 
classic myths of the Hawaiian islands, and he said bluntly, "111 copy 
it down for you, Kelolo. I would like to hear the story.” He adjusted 
the swinpng lamp, took fresh sheets of paper, and laid aside for some 
nights his Bible translation. “Now tell me very slowly,” he said, “and 
don’t leave out anything.” 

In the darkness Kelolo began to chant: 


“The time of the birth of the tabu chief, 

The time when the bold one first saw light. 

At Srst dimly like the rising of the moon 

In the season of the Little Eyes in the ancient past. 

The great god Kane went into the goddess Wai’ololi 
And the offspring of light were bom, the bringers of men, 
AHaJa who dragged the islands from the sea 
And gentle La’ila’i who made the flowers and the birds, 
And in the ei'ening of the long day Aldald knew his sister. 
And the man was bora, bringer of honor and war . . .” 


And as Kelolo chanted the historic summary of his people the little 
roonv was filled wth the clash of battle, the birth of gods, the ab- 
duction of beautiful women and the explosions of ancient volcanoes. 
Men in yellow capes, carrying spears, marched from one lava flow to 
another; queens fought for their children’s rights and brave men 
perished in storms. In time Abner fell under the spell of the fabu- 
lous events, these made-up memories of a race, and when Kelolo and 
Malama and the canoe Wait-for-the-West-Wind made their second . 
journey from Bora Bora to Hawaii the little missionary caught a 
momentary thrill of the vast ocean and its perils as Kelolo, sitting 
in the darkness, chanted what purported to be the song of directions 
for that imaginary voyage: 

"Wait for the west wind, wait for the W'cst wind. 

Then sail to Nuku Hiva of the dark ba}'S 
To find the constant star. 

Hold to it, hold to it _ 

Though the eyes grow dim with heat.” 

But whenever Abner found his mind prepared to accept some small 
sspect of tire narrative as true, ridiculous legendary events intruded, 
like Kelolo’s account of how his ancestor in Bora Bora left for the 
trip north at the height of a hurricane, with waves forty_ feet high. 

‘Imagine a Hawaiian canoe even venturing out of port in a strong 
^■indl” Abner laughed to Jerusha as he recounted some of the mote 
fentastic passages in tlie history. "Just look! Right here we have more 
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,1 ,n forty generations of supposedly historic characters. Now if yo 
' . t twenty years to each generation, and that's conservative, Keiol 
Jilts us to believe that his ancestors came here more than eight hur 
dred years ago and. then went back to get a second canoeload. In 

possible!” ■- . ' . ■ 

When Kelolo finished his genealogy— 128 generafaons in all- 
Abner prudently made a copy of what he termed “this primitive am 
imaginary poem" and sent it to Yale College, where it formed th 
basis for most accounts of Hawaiian mythologyj scholars appreciate! 
in particular the detailed descriptions of the conflict between tin 
Bora Bora god Kane and the Havaiki god Koro. Abner himself ha< 
slight regard for his work, and when he summoned Keoki to presen 
the original he said condescendingly, “Your father claims it’s a fam 
fly history.” 

‘It. is,” Keoki bristled. 

■: “Now, Keokil More than a hundred and twenty-five generations! 
Nobody can remember ...” 

“Kahunas can," Keoki said stubbornly. 

“You sound as if you were defending the kahunas,” Abner sug- 
gested. ■■ 

"In the recitation of family histories, I am,” Keoki replied. 

“But this is ridiculous . , . mythology . . . fantasy.” Abner slapped 
the manuscript with disdain, 

“It is out book,” Keoki said, clutching it to his bosom. “The Bible 
is your book, and these memories are out book." 

“How dare you, a man who presumes to ask when he will he made 
a minister?” 

“Why is it, Reverend Hale, that we must always laugh at our 
book, but always revere yours?” 

X . “Because my Book, as you improperly call it, is the divine word of 
God, while yours is a bundle of myths." 

“Are ‘The Begats' any mote true than the memories of the 
kahunas?” Keoki challenged. 

“True?” Abner rasped, his temper rising with his astonishment, 
“One is the divinely revealed Word of tlie Lord. The other ; .• .” 
He paused in contempt and ended, “Good heavens, do you consider 
them equal?” 

“I think there is much in the Old Testament that is merely the 
work of kahunas, nothing more,” Keoki said firmly. Then, to repay 
Abner for his arrogance, he asked in confidence, “'Tell me. Reverend 
Hale, don’t pu honestly think that Ezekiel was mostly kahuna?” 

‘You had-better go," Abner snapped icily, but he felt some shame 
for having goaded the boy, so he pul his arm about his shoulder and 
popited to a canoe on the beach. “Keoki,” he reasoned quietly, “surely 
you must know that a canoe like that could not catty fifty-eight peo- 
plejor thirty days , . . all the way from Tahiti." 

.Keoki moved so that he could see the broad, silvery passageway 
that lay between Lanai Island and ^hoolawe, leading south. “Rev* , 
erend Hale, dn vnii rpMii r ^ 
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“Don’t they call it Keala-i-lahild?” Abner replied, 

“And have you e\-er heard the name of that point at KahoolfR-»->'. 
“No." • 


“It’s likevase Keala-i-l-,ahiki Point. ^Vhat do you suppose Keala-J. 
kahild means?” 

“Well,” Abner reflected, “Ke means the; ala means road; i means 
to; and I don’t know what kahOa means." 

‘Tou know that v/hat we call i, the people to the south call t. 
Now what does kahiH mean?" 

Against his vdll, Abner formed the older word, of which kahiki 
v,-as a late corruption. “Tahiti,” he whispered. “The Way to Tahiti.” 

“Yes,” Keoki said. "If you sail from Lahaina, pass through Keah-i- 
kahild Strait and take your heading from Keala-i-kahiki Point, you 
will reach Tahiti. My ancestors often sailed that way. In canoes.” 
And the proud young man was gone. 

But Abner refused to accept such claims, and by consulting 'many 
Havraiians he proved to his satisfaction that the word kahiki meant 
not Tahiti but any distant place, so he added his own note to tlie 
Yale manuscript: “Keala-i-kahiki may be translated as “The Path to 
Far Places’ or ‘The Beyond.’ ” Then, as if to prove that Abner tos 
righti the Hawaiian captain of Kelolo’s ship Thetis got drunk, stayed 
in his cabin during a storm, and allowed his sturdy old veteran of 
many seas to climb upon the rocks off Lahaina, where it rotted 
through the years, a visible proof that Hawaiians could not even 
navigate in their own rvaters, let alone penetrate distant oceans. 
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T WAS WHILE Abner was drafting a letter to Honolulu, advising 
the mission board that his assistant Keoki Kanakoa was behaving 
strangely, so that perhaps the board ought to consider Kcoki’s re- 
assignment to some post of lesser importance, that the neu-s was 
shouted through the still morning air that was to disrupt Lahaina for 
many days. Pupali’s oldest daughter came screaming to Jerusha’s 
school: “Ilikil llikil It has arrivedi The CarthaginSanl" And before 
the startled Jerusha could intercede, the bright-eyed beauty' had 
leaped over the bench and dashed madly away with her sister. To- 
gether they swam out to the sleek w'haler, with the dark sides and the 
white stripe running lengthwise, where naked and shimmering in 
the sunlight they were both gathered into the arms of the bark s 
tall captain and led below to his quarters, from which he shouted, 
"Mister Wilson, I don’t want to be interrupted till tomorrow mom- 

mg. Not even for food.” , , i- , 

But he ^vas interrupted. Kelolo dispatched three policemen to the 
Carthagim'an under orders to drag Pupali s daughters off to jail; but 
when they climbed aboard the whaler. Mister Wilsoii met tliem on 
the afterdeck, shouting, “Get awayl I’m warning you! 

“We come fetch w-ahines,” the offi^ explainer ""X , 

"You’ll get broken jaws!” Mister Wilson th; swhcrcupon 

one of tlie policemen shoved out his clbo"’' 
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, and started for the after hatchw'ay. Mister Wilson, thrown o 
: nice for a moment, tried to lunge at the intruder, but anothc 
the policemen grabbed him, which became the signal fm a get 
crjl scuffle, in whidj, because most of the men were ashore,, the thre 
rugged poh'cemen appeared to be winning. 

‘“S^at the hdl’s going on here?” came a roar from the lowe 
deck, followed by a lithe, form,, tall and muscular, leaping np th 
ladder. Captain Hoxworth was dressed only in a pair of tight sailor’ 
pants, and when he saw .what was happening on his ship, he low 
ered his heai lunged at the Erst policeman and shouted, “Into thi 
ocean with ’eml” 

The agile officer saw Hoxworth coming, sidestepped with agihty 
and brought his right forearm viciously across the back of the cap 
tain’s neck, sending him sprawling across the deck, where the Nevi 
•Englander cut his lower lip on his own teeth. Wiping the blood ontc 
the back of his hand, Hoxworth glimpsed the red stain, and from 
his knees cried ominously, "All rightl" ; 

Rising slowly, testing his bare feet on the decking, Hoxworth 
moved cautiously toward the policeman who had pole-axed him. 
With a deceptive lunge to the right, followed by a snakelike tivist to 
the left, Hoxworth brought his powerful right fist into the police- 
man’s face. Then, with the Hawaiian's head momentarily snapped 
back, Ho.xworth doubled up his own head and shoulders and drove 
into the man’s stomach like a battering ram. The surprised police- 
man staggered backward and fell onto the deck, whereupon Hox- 
worth began kicHng vidously at his face, but remembering, from the 
pain in his bare feet as thq' crashed into the man’s head, that he 
wore no shoes, he quickly pabbed a belawng pin and started to 
thrash the fallen islander, thundering solid blows onto the man’s 
head and crotch, until the policeman fainted. Still Hox\vorth con- 
tinued hammering him until sounds from other parts of the deck 
called him to activity there. 

Brandishing his brutal pin, he whipped about to help Mister Wil- 
son, who was having a bad time with a large policeman until Captain 
Hoxworth brought down with all the force in his bare arms the 
rugged belaying pin across the man's skull. The big islander fell in- 
stantly and Hoxworth instinctively kicked him in the face, then set 
off for the third officer, but this man, having witnessed Hoxworth’s 
savage attacks upon his mates, prudently abandoned the battle and 
leaped into the bay. With a well-directed throw, Hoxworth spun 
the belaying pin through the air and caught the man in the fece, 
cutting open a huge gash across his forehead. At once the man- sank 
below the waves, leaving a patch of purple where he had gone down, 
and one of Hoxworth’s sailors shouted, "He’s drowning.” 

“Let fte bastard drown!” Hoxworth shouted violently. “And let 
these swine foin him.” Alone he picked up the first unconscious vie-, 
bm,. strained as the man’s feet slowly cleared the railing, and then 
with a mighfy heave tossed the policeman toward the general direc- 
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tion of the first, who had now dazedly regained the surface in tim^. 
to help his battered and inert companion. . , 

Now Hoxsvorth grabbed the feet of the third policeman and 
Wilson the hands, and with a one-two-three prepared to toss him ' 
overboard, but one of the man’s hands was bloody, and on the three 
count. Mister Wilson lost his grip, so that when Hoxworth threw 
the legs mightily over the railing, the first mate failed to do so with . 
the hands, and the policeman’s face struck the wood with great 
force, breaking his jaw and cheekbones before he pitched into the 
bay. There he floated for a moment, then dropped slowly to the 
bottom, from which he was recovered a day later. 

“I’m afraid he’s drowned,” Mister Wilson said apprehensively. 

"Let him drown,” Hoxworth growled, licking his damaged lip. 
Then, grabbing a horn, he shouted ashore, “Don’t anybody try to 
board this ship . . . now or ever.” Tossing the horn to his mate, he 
brushed off his sweating chest, stamped his bare feet to knock away 
the pain and growled at Mister Wilson, “I was disgusted with your 
performance.” 

“I stood them off, one after the other," the mate protested. 

“You fought all right,” Hoxworth admitted grudgingly, “but you 
bad stout shoes on, and when I bad the bastards down you didn’t 
kick them in the face.” 


“It didn’t occur to me . . .” Mister Wilson began apologetically. 
Quickly, furiously. Captain Hoxworth grabbed his mate by the 

Ifirlrpf vnn n mon aVtnarrl cliin anr^ Ilf? Imrwxrc 
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jacket. “When you fight a man aboard ship, and he knows he’s 
licked, always kick him in the face. Because forever after, when he 
looks in a minor, he’ll have to remember. If you let him go without 
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scam'ng him, sooner or later he begins to think: ‘Hoxworth wasn’t so 
dangerous. Next time I’ll thrash him.’ But if he constantly sees the 
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memory of solid leather across his jawbone he can’t fool himself.” 
Seeing that his mate was shaken by this advice, he pushed him away 
and added coldly, “Keeping control of a ship is difficult duty. Mister 
Wilson, and until you nerve yourself to it, you’ll never be a captain.” 

Abruptly, he swung himself down the after ladder, shouting, “This 
time I don’t want to be disturbed." And he rejoined Pupali’s 
daughters. ' . . 

mhore there was consternation. On the one hand, Kelolo was ap- 
palled that Americans would dare to kill one of his policemen in 
Sight of the entire community, and he hurried to Malama to ask her 
wliat ought to be done. She was suffering from major ills and lay 
Oack on the floor. whpe7Tn(r in ttip rtav'e Rpof V>i,f .C- i i 


back on the floor, wheezing in the day's heat, but when she heard 
Nciolo s ommous report she called her attendants and with real ef- 
dressed. Then, with her two ladies-in-waiting, -she went 
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ccScd'o Urn pie? assembling all available policemen, she pro- 


captains who had been chaf- 

chanct'lo'’ saw in Hoxworth’s bold acdon a 

chance to ic-estahlish their control over Lahaina and to restore 
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,,)d days. Accordingly, they tod assembled at the pier and passed 
' «ord to their men: “If they try to arrest Captain Hoxwbrth, we’ll 
i fight.” And as the sailors gatliered, they armed , themselves with 
onel and where possible with substantial clubs. _ 

Malama pointed to the Carthaginian and said quietly, “Kelolo, ar- 

st that captain.” j i.- 

Obediently, though with some apprehension, Kelolo adjusted nis 
jlicemah’s cap, picked three unwilling helpers, tested his two mus- 
ets, and set out for the whaler, but he bad rone less than half the 
fstance when Captain Hoxworth, alerted by Mister Wilson, rushed 
a deck with a brace of pistols and began firing madly at the row- 

°“Don’t you come a foot nearer!" he shouted, reloading and blaz- 
ig away again. This time the bullets struck perilously close to the 
oat, and Kelolo did not have to. order his men to cease rosving. They 
id' so. automatically, stared at the infuriated captain, then quickly 
rtreated. To the surprise of all the watchers, and to the cheers of 
he sailors. Captain Hoicworlh unexpectedly, perhaps even to him- 
elf, now swung barefooted over the side of the Carthaginian, one 
evolver in his left hand, one jammed into the belt of his trousers, 
nd started rowing furiously ashore. The other sea captains formed a 
eception committee both to welcome and protect him. Before he 
tad touched shore he was shouting, “Captain HendersonI Is that 
cannon I see on the Bay Tree?” 

“It is. I’m headin' for China,” 

“Got any balls?” 

“I have." 

Content, Hoxrvortb leaped ashore and strode up to Kelolo. Then 
eeing Malama in the background, he thrust the police chief aside 
ind stormed over to the Alii Nui. “Ma’am!” be growled. “There's 
lot goin’ to be any more interference with the whalers in this port” 
"The new laws have been announced," Malama said stoutly; 
“The new laivs be goddamned,” Hoxworth stormed. The sailors 
iheered, so he left Malama abruptly and advised them, “Do any 
'oddamned thing you like!” 

'The whaling captains applauded and one cried, “Can we bring 
vhiskey ashore?” 

“Whiskey, girls, any damned thing you want,” Hoxworth roared, 
rhen, seeing Kelolo's two assistants who carried the muskets, he 
rushed over, ripped the arms from them and fired hvice into the air. 

At this moment the crowd separated and onto the pier stepped 
^bnCT Hale, dressed formally in claw-hammer and top bat but still 
limping slightly from his old wound received at the hands of the 
alusterer who now threatened Lahaina’s peace. Kelolo dresv back, as 
lid the bewildered^ policemen whose arms had been taken &om 
‘ morning, Captain Hoxworth,” Abner said. 

The violent whaler stepped back, look^ at the little missionary 
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and laughed. “I threw this miserable little bastard to the sharks once, 
rU do it again,” he roared, and the captains, all of whom despised 
Abner as the author of the sumptuary law’s, shouted encouragement. 

“You will send the girl Iliki back to school,” Abner said forcefully. 
The two men stared at each other for a long moment, and then al- 
most unconsciously Captain Hoxworth’s real intention in coming to 
Lahaina manifested itself. He wanted to see Jerusha Bromley. Dk- 
perately, driven by powerful memories and dreams of revenge, he 
wanted to see this brown-haired girl. He lowered his pistols, jammed 
them back into his pants, and said, “We can talk better at your 
house." 

“Shall we bring the whiskey ashore?” one of the captains shouted. 
"Of coursel” Hoicworth snapped. "There are no laws.” 

"WeT meet at Murph/sl” the captains yelled. 

“Where is your house?” Hoxworth asked. 

“There,” said Abner, pointing past the taro patch. 

For a moment Captain Hoxworth stared aghast, and in his in- 
CTedulity Abner perceived for the first time the really miserable hovel 
in which he and Jerusha lived. "Does Jerusha live there?” Hoxsvorth 
gasped, staring at the low grass roof, the rain-tattered walls and 
the Dutch doorway. 

“Yes,” Abner replied, 

"Jesus Christ Almighty, man!” Hoxworth ejaculated, “What's the 
matter with you?" With huge strides the barefooted, bare-chested 
captain strode up the dusty road, kicked open the wooden gate in 
the high wall, and brushed into the grass house. Standing on the 
earthen floor he adjusted his eyes to the darkness, and finally saw, in 
the doonvay that separated the children’s quarters from Abner’s 
study, the girl he had wanted to marry. He looked a long time, at 
the tired face, the hair not quite tended, the red hands. He saw 
the cast-off dress that did not fit, and the coarse shoes also second- 
hand, a size too large and scuffed from long years in the dust. 
Possibly because of the darkness, possibly because he did not wish 
. to recomize such things, he did not see the persuasive radiance that 
i shone from Jerusha's tired eyes nor did he sense the peace that en- 
! compassed her. 

“My God, Jerushal What has he done to you?" The harsh voice 
Wused one of the children to whimper, and Jerusha left the doorsvay 
for a moment, but she soon returned and said, “Sit down. Captain 
Hoxworth.” • 

‘Where, for Christ’s sake?” Hoxworth stormed, beside himself 
With anger and bitterness. “On a box? At a table like this?” With 
»beme violence he smashed at Abner’s rickety table, sending the 
Bible translations into the wind. “WTiere could I sit down if I 
' to? Jerusha, do you call this a home?” 

■ self-possessed woman replied, “I call this my temple." 

r i was so final, and implied so much, that Hoxworth 

set adnft his first fleet of compassionate thoughts and established 
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^ their place an overpowering desire to hurt Jenislia and hi 
triAand. Kicldng at the fallen table he laughed, "So this is tt 
senate from which the laws are handed down?’' 

“No," Abner said cautiously,, recovering the fallen Bible, "th 
Book is.” 

“So you’re going 5o rule Lahaina by the Ten Commandments? 
Hoxworth asked with a h^terical laugh, 

“As we rule ourselves,” Abner replied. 

Again' Hoxworth kicked at the table, bruising his foot as he di 
so. -Does the Bible direct you to live like hogs? Does it say yo 
have to work your wife like a slave?” Impulsively, he grabbed Jen 
sha's hand and held it aloft, as if he were selling her, but pafa'entj 
she withdrew it and straightened her dress. 

Her action infuriated Hoxworth and he backed away from tt 
missionaries, lashing them horribly with insulting words, toweria 
oaths and threats which he had the capacity to enforce. “All righ 
you goddamned sniveling little worms. You can pass the laws, bi 
you can’t make the fleet keep them. Beverend Hale, there’s gom 
to be' women aboard those whalers by noon.” 

“The women will not be allowed to go,” Abner said stubboml 

“My men have been at sea for nine months,” Hoxworth sail 
"And when they reach shore they’re going to have women. All tl 
goddamned hlack-assed Hawaiian women they want. Me. I alwa; 
have two. One fat one and one skinny one.” 

“Will you go to the church, Jerusna?” Abner asked. 

“She’ll stay herel” Hoxworft shouted, grabbing her once moi 
by the hand. “Let her hear how a real man lives.” He had a coi 
suming desire to abuse her mind with ugly pictures, to humElial 
her. ‘Wow when I get hold of a fat one and a skinny one, ma’am, 
like to lock the door for about two days and I undress complete] 
— that’s why you find me only in pants; I was interrupted and ha 
■ to kill a man — and when I’m undressed I like to throw m)’self bac 
on the bed and say to the girls, ‘All right, the first one of you wh 
can . . His explanation was halted by a stinging blow froi 
Abner’s open palm against his bruised lip. 

He stopped in astonishment, then thrust out his big right an 
and caught Abner by the wrist. Turning it until the missionary ha 
to kneel in the dust of his own home, Hoxworth retained his hoi 
on Jerusha and finished. "I tell the two girls that the first one wh 
tan make me get hard can climb aboard, and when she does th 
other one has to blow on me." 

Jerusha kneeled in the dust beside her husband, and Rafer Hos 
worth looked doivn with contempt at the tux? miserable creatures 
“What’re you doing, Jerusha?" he tormented. “Tending your littii 
man?" 

„ am praying for you,” Jerusha said, in the dust. Impetuously 
Hoxworth threw them both across the room and then stood ova 
them, threateningly. 
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“There’s a cannon aboard the Bay Tree, and by the guts of Goj ' ' 
if there is any interference with the whaling fleet, I’ll blow this 
house to pieces.” He started for the open door but felt compelled 
to turn and laugh at the fallen missionaries. ‘Ton’ll be interested 
to know that of all Pupali’s daughters the young one, Iliki, is the 
best, niki ... the Pelting Spray of the Sea! I started with Pupali’s 
wife and worked my way right through his girls, but Iliki is my 
ehoice. And do you know why? Because you taught her such nice 
manners. Here at the mission. When she climbs on top of me she , 
says, ‘Please.’ ” 

\^en he left, the hvo missionaries remained on their knees for 
some minutes, praying, and then Jerusha helped her husband rebuild 
the riekety table and collect his manuscript. Realizing that Captain 
Hoxworth meant his threats about the cannon, she took her two 
children over to Amanda Whipple’s, but did not divulge the scenes 
that had taken place at the mission. Then she returned to Abner, 
desiring to be with him if further trouble developed. 

It did. 'The general whaling fleet saw in Hoxworth’s bold defiance 
a chance to abolish forever the restrictive laws, and they coursed 
through Lahaina tearing, raping and destroying. They drove police- 
men into hiding and then congregated at the new fort, where 
Kelolo and a last group of trusted subordinates were determined 
to make a stand. 

“Rip down the fortl” sailors who had been jailed there shouted. 
“Don’t come any closer!” Kelolo warned. But before he took 
action, he climbed down from the frail ramparts and asked Malama 
what she thought he ought to do. 

“\Vhat do you think is wisest?” Malama, br^thing heavily, 
countered. 

“I think we must defy them,” Kelolo said gravely. “We have 
started good laws, and we must not surrender them now.” 

“I agree,” Malama said, “but I do not want you to get hurt, my 
dear husband.” 

Kelolo smiled warmly at her use of this unexpected term, for 
he knew that she had been forbidden by the missionaries to use it 
m respect to him. “Do you feel better now?” he asked solicitously, 
as if he were a courtier and not a husband. 

‘‘I feel very ill, Kelolo. Do you think they will fire the cannon? 

1 should not like to hear the noise of such a great gun.” 

"I think they will fire,” Kelolo said. “And then they will be 
earned of themselves. And after a while they will stop.” 

^ Do you think they will kill anyone?” Malama asked fearfully. 


°’ ^ above all else that they do not kill you. There 
could be no finer husband than you have been to me.” The 
woman tried to find an easy position and then asked, 
<1? ^aarm the missionaries?” 

1 don t know,” Kelolo said. 


hawah . ^ 

n't it strange?” Malama asked. “The little man spends so much 

i ttlling us hosv the Hawaiians ought to behave, but it is al\va}-s 

. /people who do the ivrong things.” - ■ . 

There was fighting at the gate and Kelolo was called away to make 
Je'-isions He told his men not to fire their tew guns, lest a hopeless 
riot be initiated, but he did encourage them to use poles to push 
arvay Ae ribald attackers, so that from the Bay Tree Captain Hox- 
worth could see through his glass some of his own nien from the 
Carthaginiari being knocked off the walls, at which he grerv agitated 
beyond control, and personally wheeled the cannon into posib’on, 
ordering a charge to be fired. The forty-pound ball whistled through 
the palm trees near the fort and he shouted, “Down twenty feel!” 

The next ball crashed into the fort and threw hits of rock high 
into the air. The third ball struck the pte area and demolished it 
so that hundreds of sailors were free to storm inside, where thej 
elbowed Kelolo aside and threatened Malama. 

"See that missionary house?” Hoxworth shouted, elated at hi; 
success with the cannon. “Up there to the left. Smash it.” 

Apin the first ball was high, and Hoxworth danced barefootec 
with excitement as he directed the sights lowered. The fifth sho; 
of the day tore completely through the mission house, as did Ihi 
sixth and seventh. “By God,” the captain screamed, "thalT enc 
the laws!” 

And then, as if he had been shuck by some tenrible unseen hand 
he clasped his breast, cursed at the gunners and knocked them abou' 
like stones in a child's pme. “Goddamn youl” he screamed. "Wha 
are you doing’” And leaping into the bay, he swam furiously ashore 
Dripping wet he rushed past the breached fort, where sailors wen 
abusing the chief of police and the fat woman, and onto the missior 
pounds, where the splintered wood from the shattered grass housi 
appalled him. Bursting into the room he had visited only shortly be 
fore, he cried in anguish, “Jerusha! Are you hurl?” 

He did not find her and started looking under the fallen beams— 
frail bits of wood hauled patiently from the mountains — and ther 
from the inner room he heard sounds, and he smashed open thf 
nigprdly woven door and saw Jerusha and her husband praying ir 
the dust of their destroyed home. "Oh, thank God!” he yelled witi 
joy, grabbing Jerusha to his bare and salty body. She did not resist 
but passively looked at him svith horror which was heightened wher 
she saw that her husband was approaching him with a broken knife 

“No!” she found strength to scream. “God will do it, Abner!" 
And with relief such as she had never known before in her life, 
not- even when Abner alone and sweating had delivered her first baby, 
, she saw her husband drop his arm. Quickly, Captain Hoxworth 
wheeM about, saw the knife, and smashed his fist into Abner’s pale 
rare. The little mail doubled up and flew backw’ards against the grass 
wall and through its weakened portion. From inside the room he 
could hear his wife struggling with the sea captain. Before he could 
regain his feet ne heard her screams fli/a /viTAf-tsin'c nf 
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rtge as she bit into the grMt_ salty hand. B) the fame 
back into the room, brandishing a club, he raw Hox^-m 
at the front door, what was left of it, sucking his fieredy m — 1 
And then, as if nothing had happened, the huge sea 
sonowfully, "It is a dreadful place that your husband li^ brcujm 
you to, Terusha. When did you last have a new dress? He starcei 
to go, tlien added almost in tears, “Why is it that \ve always mete 
when you are pregnant , • . by this goddamned fool? 


The rioting continued for three more days, and girk who had 
been well along in Jenisha’s school, standing midway between the 
savage and the civilized, reverted to the insane joy of sleeping, six 
and eight and ten at a time, in the hot foc's’ls of the w'halmg 
ships. Murphy’s grog shop rollicked with songs. Old men who tried 
to teep sailors out of their homes were beaten up, and their daugh- 
ters takn. And at the palace, tired, bewildered Malama ordered all 
lYomen to the hills and found it increasingly difficult to breathe. 

It was on the third day of the riots that she summoned Abner and 
asked wiA difficulty, ‘‘How did these things happen, my dear 
teacher?” 

"We are all animals, Malama,” he explained. "Only the laws of 
God keep us within the confines of decency.” 

"Why have your men not learned those laws?” Malama asked. 
"Because Lahaina has itself been so long without the law. Wherever 
there is no law, men think they can do as they will." 

“If your king knew about these days ... the cannon and the 
burning of the houses . . , would he apologize?” 

‘|He would be humiliated,’!. Abner affirmed. 

“Why is it that the Americans and the English and the French 
are so determined that we sell whiskey in our stores . . . and allow 
our gills to go to their ships?" 

"It is because Hawaii has not yet established herself as a civilized 
nation,’ Abner explained. 

"Are your men civilizing us?” Malama asked wearily. “By firins the 
cannon at us?” j j a 


I am ashamed for our men," Abner said in despair, 
this was the moment Malama had been waiting for, and after 
wag pause she said softly, “Now we are equal, Makua Hale,” 

'w V Abner asked suspiciously. 

nraco unfv \ V ^ achieve a state i 

S admitting to God that I am lo 

you '"^0 your church becau: 

yout^church ^cep me out i 

^ "Whv?" r'i ^ humble?” 

, Abner asked carefully. 

bbrl- 41. ^"yap.'vrong. Your words were alwavs wbitp. Umn 
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irn Hawaiian, and I would not "beg to pin your chuicli, becai 
i spoke of humility but laiew it not. Today, Makua Hale, w 
- fort destroyed and your home knocked down by your.oi 
people we are equal. I am humble at last. I am unable to act ivithc 
God’s help. And for the first time I see before me a humble mai 
The great huge woman began to weep, and after a moment £ 
rose painfully to her knees, pushing aside her sonowful attendai 
and making a prayer-temple of her hands. From that position $ 
said in total contrition, “I am lost, Makua Hale, and I beg y 
to' accept me into your church. I am going to die and I want 
spkik with God before I do.” 

From the Bay Tree some fools were firing the cannon, again 
the house of a man and wife who would not give them their dauj 
tef, and at the western end of town a building ivas ablaze. There v 
a dance under way at Murphy’s, and three of Pupali's daught 
were in' Captain Hoxworth’s cabin. It was under these conditic 
that Abner said, 'We will baptize you into the church of G( 
Malama. We will do it on Sunday.” 

'We had better do it now,” Malama suggested, and one of i 
waiting-women nodded, so Abner sent for Jerusha, Keoki, Noela 
■ Kelolb, Captain Janders and the Whipples. They came through f 
rioters, who jeered at Janders for not being a real sea captain a 
at the WTiipples for being missionaries, 'but when Dr. Whip; 
saw Malama he ivas greatly concerned and said, "This woman 
vew ill," at which huge Kelolo began to sob. 

It ivas a mournful crmvd that formed a semicircle around Malar 
who lay flat on the floor, wheezing painfully. The cannon sound 
in the distance, and half a hundred hoodlums who had trailed 1 
Whipples jeered outside the palace gates. Without a Bible, Abi 
recited from memory the closing passages of Proverbs, and the wo: 
had a special application to Malama, the Alii Nui: “ ‘Strength a 
honor are her clothing; and she shall rejoice in time to come. S 
openeth her mouth with wisdom; and in her tongue is the 1; 
of kindness. She looketh well to the ways of her household, a 
eateth not the bread of idleness.' ” 

Then he announced to the gathering: "Malama Kanakoa, daugh 
of the King of Kona, having entered into a state of grace, set 
baptism into the holy church of God. Is it your wish that she 
accepted?” 

Keoki spoke first, then Janders and the Whipples, but when 
came time for Jerusha, who in the last days had appreciated 1 
the first time the courage Malama had shown in governing Maui, s 
did not speak but bowed and kissed the sick woman. "You are r 
daughter,” Malama said weakly. 

Abner interrupted and said, "Malama, you will now put asi 
your heathen name and take a Christian one. Which do you wish 
A look of supreme joy came over the sick woman’s massive fa 
and she whispered, “I should like the name of that dear friend 
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vliom Jenisha has often told me. My name will be Luka. Jenlsha■^ 
Mil you tell me the story for the last time?” 

And as if she were talking to her own children at dusk, Jerusha 
began once more the story of Ruth — Luka to the Hawaiians — and 
ivhen she came to the part about the alien land she broke down and 
ivas unable to continue, so Malama concluded the story, adding, 
“May I like Luka find happiness m the new land to which I shall 
soon go.” 

After the baptism, Whipple suggested, "You’d better leave now. 
I have to examine Malama.” 

“I’ll die with the old medicines, Doctor,” Malama said simply, and 
she indicated to Kelolo that he must now bring in the kahunas. 

“Are kahunas proper, when we have just , . .” Abner began, but 
Jemsha pulled him away, and the little procession marched back to 
the center of town, where Amanda Whipple suggested, “You had 
better stay with us, Jerusha and Abner.” ■ ; 

“We will stay in our house,” Jerusha said firmly, and when they 
v/ere' there, after the riotings had subsided and the ship captains 
were beginning to feel ashamed of themselves, for natives were 
v;hisj>ering that sailors at the fort had killed Malama, or had caused 
her near-death. Captain Rafer Hoxworth, fully dressed, with polished 
cap and buttons, came up the pathway to the mission house, followed 
by five sailors with armloads of gifts. 

Tucking his hat under his arm, as he had long ago been taught 
to do when addressing a lady, he said gruffly, “I apologize, ma’am. 
If I have broken anything I want to replace it. The other captains 
have contributed these chairs and this table . . .” He paused in some 
embarrassment and then added, “And I’ve gone among the ships and 
got this cloth, I trust you’ll make yourself some decent ... I mean 
some new dresses, ma’am.” He bowed, placed his hat on his head, 
and left the mission grounds. 

At first Abner was intent upon demolishing the furniture. “We’ll 
hum it on the pier,” he threatened, but Jerusha would not permit 
this. 

"It has been sent to us as an act of retribution,” she said firmly. 
"We have alvmj's needed chairs and a desk.” 

“Do you thiiik that I could translate the Bible ... on that desk?” 
Abner asked. 

“Captain Hoxworth did not send it,” Jerusha replied, and while 
her husband watched, she started arranging the chairs in the damaged 
room. “God has sent these things to the mission,” she said, “and not 
to Abner and Jerusha Hale.” 

the cloth to Malama’s women,” Abner insisted, and to 
Urn Jerusha agreed, but when he was gone, and the town was once 
more quiet, she sat in one of the new chairs at her new kitchen table 
and composed this letter: 

“My dearest Sister Esther in God. You alone of all the people I 
Know will have tlie grace to forgive me for what I am about to do. It 


hawah , 

n act of vanity and one, under the circumstances of my life, truly , 

,tjreivable, but if it is sinful, it must rest on me alone, and I am 
.v.^erless to avoid it. Dearest sister, do riot smile at me rind above 

ili tel! no one of my vanity. ■ _ „ .r.-’ ^ 

“You have often ashed me jf there might be some small thing that - 
,^00 could send me, and I have always replied that God provided for 
my dear husband and me, and that is the truth. The mission board 
bas sent us all that we require, but lately, as I grow older, 1 realize 
ivith some dismay that it has been many years since 1 have worn a 
dress that svas made particularly for me. Quickly I must add that 
those which they send us from the charity barrels are good, arid in 
fine syie, but 1 find myelf desiring just once more a dress of my own. 

"I should like it to be russet in color, with either blue or red trim- 
ming,, and I would be especially grateful to you if it could have the 
full round sleeves that seem to be in popular style today. 1 saw such 
a dress some years ago on a woman heading for Honolulu, and I 
thought it very becoming. But if the styles have changed substan- 
tially, 'and if there is now a fashion that I do not know of, I would 
rather wish you to follow the newer style. Hats I do not need, but if 
you could find it in your heart to send me a pair of gloves, with lace 
as in' the old days, 1 should be most deeply appreciative. 

“I do not need to tell you, dearest Esther, that I have no money 
•wherewith to pay you for this extraordinary request, for 1 have not 
seen a dollar in over seven years and do not require to see any; and 
I appreciate that this is a vain and costly imposition to place upon 
a friend. But I pray that you will understand. 

"I am not as stout as I used to be, and seem not to be as tall, so 
do not make the dress too large. I would judge from what your dear 
brother tells me that I am now about your size, but I do not want 
one of your dresses or anybody's. The cloth must be wholly new 
and mine. And may you find the charity in your heart to forgive me 
for this begging letter. Your sister, Jerusha.’’ 

When she went to Jandets & 'Stipple’s store to post the letter 
she discovered that the Carthaginian had sailed and that lovely lliki, 
Pupali's youngest, had joined the captain. She felt sorrier for this 
than for anything that had happened in the past days, and she could 
not refrain from teats. “She was an adorable child," Jetusha said 
mournfully. "We shall not find another like her. Already I feel her 
departure as. a great loss, for I had come to think of her as my own 
daughter. I do hope the world is good to lliki." And she tried to dry 
her eyes, but the teats would not cease. 


O NE OF THE LAST FtTBLic ACTS Malama performed ■was to climb : 

into her land canoe, adjusting herself painfully on piles of 
tapa arid directing her bearers to cany her through the damaged 
streets. Wherever she went she said simply, “The laws we gave are 
good laws. They must be obeyed.” She stopped to encourage police- ; 
men, and at Murphy’s grog shop again announced, in short gasps: i 
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more alcohol may be sold to Hawaiians. Girls must stop csd:- 
ig here undressed.” And the force of her words, coming as it did 
ion after the riots, was four times what it had been before, and 
adually Kelolo’s policemen retrieved the control they had lost, and 
lined more besides. In her ludicrous canoe, followed by her hvo 
lormous ladies-in-waiting and the men with feathered slaves, Malama 
ecame a figure of considerable dignity. 

Both Abner and Jerusha noticed that on this strange caiioe journey 
falama’s children, Keoki and Noelani, were drawn closely .to her, 
nd at the fort, where the largest con^egation had assembled, Malama 
,ent so far as to announce; “I am going to die. My daughter Noelani 
,'ill be the Alii Nui.” There was no applause, but the citizens stud- 
ed the handsome young girl with increased respect. 

Abner now observed that the important kahunas of the island 
vere gathering about Malama and arguing ivith her fervently, and 
le assumed that they were trying to cajole their renegade leader into 
ibandoning her new religion, but this was not the case. The kahunas 
ivere satisfied with Christianity and were willing to acknowledge that 
its god was patently superior to their own, so prudence alone directed 
them to respect the potent newcomer; but they were also eager to 
overlook nothing in protecting their calm and massive alii in her last 
da}-!, so as Abner prayed to Jehovah, they silently prayed to Kane. 
They massaged Malama with special care, sought traditional herbs 
to soothe her, and prepared favorite foods, on which she continued 
to gorge, feeling that only in this way had she any chance of recover- 
ing her sbength. She ate four times a day, and sometimes five, and 
at a normal meal consumed a pound or two of roast pig, part of a 
dog, some baked fish, a substantial helping of breadfruit and not 
less than a quart of poi and oftentimes two or three, after which the 
lomilomi women would knead her stomach to spur her faltering 
digestion. Dr. Whipple stormed: “She’s eating herself to death, but 
she started doing so when she was twenty. Such fantastic mealsl” 
^Vhon word reached the other islands that Malama, daughter of 
the King of Kona, was dying, the alii assembled, as they had at 
deathbeds for untold generations, and in after years whenever an 
American who had been in Lahaina at the time was asked for his 
most vivid impression of the island, he never referred to the can- 
nonading but to this last mournful gathering of the alii; “They 
^me froin distant Kauai in ships and bom Lanai in canoes. They 
rame singly and in groups. Some came in western clothes, I recall, 
'n yellow capes. But they all landed at our little pier, 
j Suavely past Kamehameha’s old palace and eastward along the 
Ihey^Trel’’ the kou bees. I can see them now. What giants 

the islands, came attended by 
«me trinr ^ enormous girth. From 'Hawaii 

' Malama "^^l^^^'-o-mai-heu-ila, heavier by forty pounds than 
: niof of the K 1 7 Honolulu, Kamkeaouli, the boy kin^ The great 
; on of the islands were there; PaH and Bold and Hoapili and the 
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r called by westerners Billy Pitt; and Dr. Whipple,- seeing them 
iible thought: “In one lifetime they lifted tiieir islands from 

>imsm to God, from the Stone Age to the modern. And to do so 
had to fight off the Russians, .the- English, the French, the 
•crmans and the Americans. Every time a civilized warship came to 
their islands it was to mahe them turn over girls for the sailors oi 
rum to the natives.” They were an amazing race, the old alii of 
Hawaii, and lioiv as they gathered in formal panoply for the death 
of Luka Malama Kanakoa they seemed to be mourning for tliem- 
selves* * ‘ 

Dr.' Whipple observed to Abner; "They are like echoes of th« 
great "animals that once roamed the world and marched slowly tc 
their deato as changes overtook them.” 

"What animals?” Abner asked suspiciously. 

'“Ihe monstrous ones before tbc ice ages,” Whipple explained 
“Some scientists think they vanished because they became too hugr 
to be accommodated on the changing earth.” 

“I have no interest in such speculation,” Abner replied. 

In her grass palace Malama greeted each of the great old friends 
"Aloha nui nui,” she repeated constantly. 

“Auwe, auwel” they wept. "We have come to weep with our be 
loved sister." 

When extreme pain in breathing attacked her, she bit her lowei 
lip and gasped through the comers of her big mouth, resuming he 
smile as soon as the pain passed, while around her, in a vast semi 
circle, hunched the alii, whispering to themselves and praying. 

‘ Now Kelolo decided that it was time to move the w'oman he hac 
loved so deeply onto the bed where she would die, so he sent hi; 
men to the hills to fetch bundles of fragrant leaves — api for protec 
tion against eiil spirits, ti for healing, and mysterious maile whosi 
penetrating aroma ivas the best loved — and when these leaves ar 
rived, redolent and reminiscent of courtship days on Hawmi, Kelolc 
gently broke the back of each one so as to release its odor, and h( 
arranged them in a formal pattern over the tapa blanket. Over thi 
fragrant bed he placed a softly woven pandanus mat, and then a sof 
tapa, and over all a sheet of Cantonese silk embroidered with golder 
dragons. And whenever giant Malama moved on this bed, she caughl 
the smell of maile. 

Ne.xt, Kelolo went to the beach and had his fishermen procure 
feh aholehole, which in the old custom of the islands he cookec 
himself. He grated coconuts and saw to the baking of breadfruit, anc 
in her last days she ate not a morsel except from his fingers. In the 
long hours of the night it w'as he w'ho waved the soft feathered 'W'andi 
to keep away the flies from the great sleeping body that he hael loved 
so weu, and he never approached her except on his hands and knees, 
for he wished to remind her that she was the Alii Nui, the one from 
whom his mana came. But what pleased her most was the morning, 
when Kelolo would leave her for a while and then come creeping 
back to ha on his elbow'S, for his aims would be filled with red lehua 
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blossoms and ginger and yellow hau. He brought them to her 
dew still upon them, as he had done years ago, before the clashing 
battles of Kamehameha had interrupted their lives. 

She died looking at Kelolo, seeing him as he had been in their 
youth, before strange gods and missionaries had inten’ened between 
them, but her last words reflected the new society which she had 
been instrumental in launching: “When I die no one must knock 
out his teeth. No one must blind his eye. There must be no furious 
lamenting. I shall be buried as a Christian.” Then she- summoned 
Kelolo and whispered to him for the last time, raising herself upon 
her elbow to do so, so that when she expired she fell backsvards, a 
mighty surge of lifeless flesh, crushing the maile leaves. 

Malama’s rvish was granted, and she was accorded a Christian 
burial in a cedar box on an island in the center of a marshy area where 
the alii had often gone on outings. Abner preached a moving pave- 
side sermon, and the towering alii, standing beside the first Christian 
grave diat many of them had ever seen, thought: “This is a better 
vay to bury a woman than the old way,” but the common people, 
not allowed onto the kapu island, stood on the shores of the river 
id wept piteously in the old fashion. None of them, however, 
nocked out their teeth or gouged their living eyeballs as they had 
one in the past when an alii nui died. Instead they watched in- awe 
s the funeral procession formed: Makua Hale and his ivife in front, 
itonmg prayers for their beloved friend, followed by Captain Jan- 
ets and Dr. Whipple and their wives. Then , came the kahunas 
Tcathed in maile and secretly muttering old heathen chants to them- 
elves, followed by the towering alii, weeping in massive grief. Eight 
if the men, wearing yellow capes, carried poles on which was placed 
he cedar box. It was covered with maile and lehua blossoms and by 
1 huge silken coverlet embroidered in purple dragons. 

When the silent mourners reached the actual -grave, the alii began 
0 cry, “Auwe, auwe for our eldest sister." And the noise became so 
sitiful that Abner, attending to the Christian burial that was to expel 
icathen rituals, failed to observe that Kelolo, Keold and Noelani did 
lot approach the grave, but remained apart, conspiring with the 
Rajor kahunas. What Kelolo confided was this: “When Malama 
ivhispered to me at her death she said, ‘Let them bury me in the new 
ray. It will help Hawaii. But when the missionary is finished, do 
lot let my bones be found.’ ” 

The plotters stared at each other gravely, and as Abner com- 
tnenced his long prayer an old kahuna whispered, “It is right that we 
shouM respect the new religion, but it would be a shameful thing to 
me house of Kanakoa if her bones were found.” 

Another whispered, “When Kamehameha the Great died he gave 
tftose same instructions to Hoapili, and at night Hoapili crept away 

where they are hid- 
den. Itiat IS the way of an alii.” 

And while Abner pleaded, “Lord, take Thy daughter Malamal” the 
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io.st kahuna whispered hoarsely to Kclolo, “Such a deathbed wash 
n binding above all- others. You know what you must. do,”' 

At the grave the three missionary couples raised their harmoni- 
ous voices in “Blest be the tie that binds,” while each member of 
Kelolo’s mysterious group whispered in turn, “It is your duly, 
Kclolo,” but no such confirmation was really necessary, for from the 
moment Malama had whispered to her husband, he had realized 
what he must do; Therefore, when the singing at the graveside ended 
and Abner led the congregation in final prayer, Kelolo prayed: “Kane, 
guide us in the right way. Help us, help us.” And the first Christian 
burial in Lahaina ended. 

■ , But as the funeral procession returned to the boats, Kelolo gently 
held his son's hand and whispered, “1 would be happy, Keold, if you 
would stay.” 

This was an imitation which the young man had anticipated, even 
though he had hoped to escape it. Now that it had come, he accepted 
and said,' “I will Wlp you.” In this quiet manner, his appalling de- 
cision was made. . 

For some time he had sensed that a trap was closing about him, for 
he had been unable to hide from his father and the kahunas his bit- 
ter disappointment over Reverend Hale’s refusal to accept him as a 
minister, a resentment which deepened when both Dr. 'VCliipple and 
Abraham Hewlett quit the calling, proving that from the start they 
had had less dedication to God than he. The kahunas had whispered, 
“The missionaries will never allow a Hawaiian to join them.” On the 
other hand, from the moment of his conversion m the snow outside 
Yale College, he had been totally committed to God and still stood 
willing to suffer the humiliation of seeing men with less vocation 
than he admitted to the ministry. He loved God, knew Him per- 
sonally, spoke with Him at sunset. He was willing to devote his 
entire life to God’s desires and he was ashamed of himself for having 
wondered, “Why should I remain faithful if the misisonaries reject 
me because I am Hawaiian?” 

_ In a curious way he had been content with his ambivalent posi- 
tion of loving God while hating His missionaries, for so long as he 
remained in that delicate balance he could escape making definite 
:hoices; but with the death of his great mother he had been subtly 
irawn by both Kelolo and the kahunas to a fundamental reconsidera- I 
ion of his beliefs. The cannonading of Lahaina and its debauch hy I 
Christian Americans had already pushed him to a stark question: “Is 
his new religion good for my people?” Now, on the evening of his 
nother’s burial, as the pagan sun sank behind the fawn-colored hills 
u iwnai, lighting the sea roads with shimmering gold as it had in 
he days before Captain Cook, Keoki made his choice between the 

yo^/’ he told his father. ' ’ 

When darkness fell, Kelolo, Keoki and two strong young lahunas ' 
iroceed^ to the fresh grave of their Alii Nui and carefully lifted 
side the Sower leis that covered it. Then they produced digging ' 
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Sticks which had been hidden earlier that day, and they uncovered 
the cedar box, pried awY top and reverentlyjifted out the black 
Bible that lay on top. Then they saw once more, wreathed in mafle, 
their great alii. Gently they rolled the vast inert body oitto a canvas 
sling and returned to repair the grave. 

"You rvill cut the banana trunk,” Kelolo directed, and Keoki went 
to the center of the island and cut down a leafy trunk which from 
time out of mind had represented man to the gods, and vvhen he had 
a length as tall as Malama, he returned to the coffin,- and it was 
placed inside, lest the Lord God Jehovah be angry, and the Bible 
uas put in place, and the grave was resealed, with the flowered leis 
scattered upon it. Then the four strong men lifted the canvas and 
carried Malama to her true burial. 

In darkest night they rowed to the shore where none could see 
them, then started a mournful march toward the hills of Maui,' 
Toward morning they reached a secluded valley, where as soon as 
light came they dug a shallow grave and filled its bottom with porous 
rocks, upon which they placed banana leaves and ti. "When all was 
ready, they tenderly put Malama into the grave, covering her with a 
sacred tapa and then with moist leaves and grass. Next they piled the 
grave high with such sticks as they could find, and lighted it. For 
three days they kept the fire slowly burning as the kahunas chanted: 

"From the heat of living to the cool waters of Kane, 

From the desires of earth to the cool waters of Kane, 

From the burdens of desire to the cool retreats of Rine, 

Gods of the many islands, gods of the distant seas, 

Gods of the Little Eyes, gods of the stars and sun. 

Take her,” 


On the fourth day Kelolo opened the grave whose burning heat 
had baked away Malama's flesh, and with a sharp knife he severed her 
head from her gigantic skeleton. Carefully scraping the skull to re- 
move all desiceated fragments, he wrapped it in maile leaves, then in 
tepa and finally in a closely woven pandanus mat. For so long as he 
lived, this would be his perpetual treasure, and as he grew older, in 
me evenings he would unwrap his beloved’s head and talk with her. 
He would recall that before the Christians came she had loved to- 
light his pipe and when the smoke was good, he 
would blow it into her mouth, knowing that she would appreciate 
his thoughtfulness. 


Next he cut away one of the huge thigh bones, and this he gave 
to Keoki both to scrape and to keep, and the young man proceeded 
^itn his ancient task as if voices from the past were calling him 


KT - vYCic calling nim 

and scraped the thigh bone for 
^elani, the Ahi Nm, so that she would always have svith her some 


T^inder of the source from whence came her greatn;;; and X 

gathered the remaining bones and em- 
ind handed them to ono of fho l-n'Kiin nC 1in<4 - - - 
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, a curious bag of sennit, so constructed that it loolced like a 
,man and into this receptacle Malama’s final remains were put. 
i I,e sennit bag was handed to Kdolo, and svith it under his left arm 
■iiJ the wrapped head under his right, he started forth alone on his 

final pilgrimage. . , , , „ r ' 

He walked through the heat, of day far up the valley from which 
the whistling winds sometimes came to strike Lahaina, over the sad- 
dle, along the crest of hills and on to a cave which he had discovered 
while gathering maile. Here he stopped and, crawling carefully in- 
side collected kva rocks with which he built a small platform. Here, 
safe’ from the corrupting earth, he deposited the last royal remains 
of his wife. Then, as in the old times, he prayed. Wiien this was 
done he sat for more than an hour staring at the desokte and hidden 
pile of rocks. 

"Ohr.Kanel” he suddenly screamed, repeating the anguished shout 
until .the cave echoed and until he became hysterical with grief. He 
threw himself against the platform, took a fragment of rock into'-his 
lips, ground it between his teeth until his whole body was racked 
with ugliness and despair. Beating the stones with his fists he 
screamed, “I^Iama, I cannot leave you. I cannot.” 

When he regained composure, he started a small fire beside the 
■ platform, then raved afresh as pungent smoke filled the cave. Grab- 
bing a piece of bark he formed a tube which he held in the flames 
until it was ablaze, whereupon he jammed it against his cheek until 
he could feel the flesh burning in a small circle. Again and again he 
did this, seeking to scar his face so that all who saw him would know 
that he mourned the death of his alii, 

Tlien, when the pain of burnt flesh was great, he grasped a pointed 
stick and jammed it between his two big front teeth. With a heavy 
rock he began to pound the opposite end, but his teeth were strong 
and would not break. In the quietness of the cave, with the smoke 
about him, he cursed his teeth and struck the stick with enormous 
force until he felt a horrible wrenching in his upper jaw. The bone 
had broken and the tooth dangled free. Clutching it with his fingers 
he jerked it loose and placed it upon the lava rocta, whereupon with 
. demonic power he knocked its companion out with the stone itself, 
gashing his lips as he did so. 

"Oh, Malama! MalamaJ Cherished of my heart, Malamai” In his 
misery he wept for some moments. Then with superhuman resolu- 
tion he took the stick again and placed its dulled point next his nose 
and in the Comer of his right eye. With a sudden inward thrust fol- 
lowed by a lateral pull, he scooped away his eye and threw it onto 
the grave. Then he fainted. 

It was Ten da^ before the powerful chief Kclolo Kanakoa re- 
appeared in Lahaina. He came walking erect, proudly, but removed, 
as if he were still in contact with his gods. About his shoulders he 
wore a lei of maile leaves, its fragrance reminding him of his de- 
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arted wife. His right eye socket, a horrible wound, was covered will 
loming-glory leaves, bound in place by alona and li. Ilis cheebs wi k' 
arred with ugly blisters and his lips, when closed, were thick will, 
'ounds; when opened they disclosed a lacerated jaw. lie innved lil c. 
man set free from grief, a man who walkccl with love, niul ns Ini 
assed, his Hawaiian friends, knowing what he iiad done, .‘.lepprd 
side with respect; but his American friends stopped with liorror, woii- 
ering how he could have home so much. 

It was important that he warn Reverend Hale, but vdicn Jeiiislia 
iw him she screamed, but he was not offended, s-iying tbroiigli ii':))- 
ig hps, “The whistling wind is coming. It alv/ays does at the dealh 
f an alii.” 


“WTiat is the wind?” Jerusha asked, trying to compose herself, for 
he realized that he was spealdng with great conviction, 

“The whistling wind is coming,” he repeated and r.falk'yl off, ii 
nan apart. 

^^^^en Jerusha told her husband of the message, arid of Kelo'o's 
ippearanct, Abner held his head in his hands, la.merifJrrg, '"fhes'; 
30 or, besvildered people. Thank God we gave her a CuTl'^h'n 
i\nd jeresha savinw “k'/e shotrin be graterei that. 


forbade heathen practfess.” 

They grie-.-ec fer chstmats KeZslsr, 
was the wind he rache shant?” 
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siloonkeeper, rushed up and shouted, "This wind is a kfllerl Ge' 
a of your Lusesl" And while the three men . scattered, the firs 
aipoitant gust of wind struck Lahaina. - • - 

It bent the palm trees level, ripped off the roofs of several houses 
then roared out to sea, where it threw great clouds of spume acros: 
the roads and tore away the masts of two whalers. During its destmc 
tive passage the whistling increased to an intense shriek and thei 
subsided Under the protection of a clump of kou bees Janden 
asked, “Where’s the rain?” , , , ^ ^ ^ . 

None came, but the wind howled down from the mountains ii 
new gusts, blocking down bees and throwing pigs into ditches. Fron 
the little sbeam before the mission house it picked up ivater, fling 
iiig it upon the bees, then passed out to sea, where it dashrf thre 
moored whalers together, staving in the sides of one and leaving it ii 
perilous' condition. 

Still no, rain came, but the winds increased, rising to even mon 
furious levels than before, and now it became evident why thi 
Hawaiians bad left their homes, for one after another the little hut 
went fljdng through the air, crashing into the first solid object tha 
inten'ened. “WiU these bees hold?” Abner asked amdously, but be 
fore anyone could assure him he saw a dark object hurtling througl 
the air and cried, "The churchl” 

"It’s the roof,” Whipple shouted, astonished at what he saw. "It’i 
the entire roofi” Majestically, the roof sailed over the town of La 
haina and plunged into the sea, "The walls are going downl" Whip 
pie cried as the wind utterly desboyed the building. 

But before Abner could lament nis new loss, a woman shrieked 
"The whaling boats are sinkingl” And she was conect, for in thi 
roads the demonic ivind, still with no rain, had whipped up a sa 
that the rugged whalers could not survive. The unfortunate one 
were those who were tom loose bom their anchorages and dasher 
across the roads to the island of Lanai, on whose steep and toclg 
shores no rescue was possible. In that manner four ships and seventy 
men perished, and as they died, the Hawaiians of lahaina mourned 
"They are the sacrifices for the death of our Alii Nui.” 

Therefore, the sailors whose ships capsized off Lahaina would alsc 
have perished at the feet of the fatalistic Hawaiians had not Abnei 
Hale limped among them, shouting, "Save those poor menl Sav( 
them!" But the Hawaiians repeated, "They are sacrifices!” until ir 
frenzy Abner rushed up to one-eyed Kelolo, screaming above th( 
storm, “Tell them, Kelolol Tell them Malama does not require sac 
tificesi Tell them she died a ChristianI” 

There was a moment’s hesitation during which the old man, w'eali 
from his vigil in the cave, looked out at the sickening sea. Then, 
throwing aside his tapa breechciout, he plunged into the waves and 
began fighting them for the bodies of sailors. Ashore Abner organ- 
ized rescue patties which waded, tied together by ropes, onto the 
reef bom which most of the water had been blown by the fantastic 
wmds. At the end of each line swimmers like Kelolo battled the tur- 
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lent v/ztm to haul foundering saflors across the jagged reefs edae 
ivering them into the hands of rescuers. Without the work oj 
lolo and Abner, the loss of American sailors would have been not 
enty but nearly three hundred. 

loward the end of the struggle, Abner limping about the 
if, shouting encouragement, when he received from the hands of a 
immer the already dead body of a cabin boy, and he was overcome 
the ceaseless tragedy of the sea and he started to pray; “ ‘The}' 
it go down to the sea in ships, that do business in great v.aters; 
lese see the works of the Lord, and His wonders in the deep.' ” 
it his prayer was halted when he looked into the violent storm and 
V that the swimmer who had handed him the boy was Kelolo, who 
s shouting to the other Hawaiians, “Pray to Kanaloa for strength.” 
id Abner could see that the swimmers were praying. 

When the whistling subsided, Abner sat hmply beneath the kou 
les, watching Dr. Whipple treat the rescued sailors, and -when the 
ctor came to him for a rest, Abner asked, “These things couldn’t 
ve had any connection with Malama’s death, could they?” k\Tien 
hippie made no reply, he continued, “John, you’re a scientist.” 
om the day Whipple left the mission, Abner had never again re- 
rred to him as Brother. “How do you explain such a wind? No rain? 
lining not from the sea but from the mountains?” 

Even while helping to rescue the whalers, Whipple had been per- 
exed by this problem and now suggested, “The mountains on the 
her side of our island must form a curious kind of funnel. I would 
dge there must be wide-open valle}’S up which the trade winds 
ish. When they roll over the tops of the mountains, the entire 
ilume is compressed into this one narrow valley leading down into 
ahaina.” 


“That w'ouldn’t have anything to do with the death of an alif, 
Quid it?” Abner asked suspiciously. 

“No. We can explain the wind as it roars down this side of^the 
lountain. We know that’s a force of nature. But of course,” he 
Ided slyly, “it’s entirely possible that the wind on the other side 
' the mountain blow’S only when an alii dies.” Shrugging his shoul- 
frs he added, “And if that’s the case, why you have just about what 
elolo claims.” 

Abner started to comment on this but instead changed the sub- 
ct. “Tell me, John, how did you feel, at the ve^ height of the 
orm, when you were on the reef rescuing the sailors . . . seeing . 
le whalers that had so recently been tormenting us . . . W’elj, see- 
'g them destroyed by the Lord?” Dr. \^Tiipple turned to study his 
ampanion, staring at him in disbelief, but Abner rantinued: Didn t 
“u feel that it was something like . . . w-ell, I thought it was like 

Egjptians at the Red Sea.” , t,- ' i.„ 

Whipple got up. disgusted, and called his wafc, who n-as tending 
■ounded sailors. “I don’t think the alii sent the wind, and I don t 
Wnk God sank the ships,” he growled and left. 

But he had not waited for Abner to develop the full, 
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^netillab■o^s, as they had matured on tlie coral reef, so Abnc 
M^ed him and said, “Wiat I wanted to ash,- John, was this: .‘A 
rii ,t moment of what I have called God’s revenge for the rannonac 
ir:" did you feel any actual sense of revenge against the sailors? 
"^’No,” %Vhipple said flatly. "All I thought was, ‘I hope we can sav 

the poor devils.' ” ' t 

“I thought the same thing,” Abner said frankly, and I was a: 

tohished' at myself.” „ , ., , , j i c,. ' 

“You’re'growing up, Wbipple said sharply and left. 


O NE UNEXPECTED BENEFIT camc from the whistling wind tha 
leveled much of Lahaina in 1829. When the damage \va 
cleared away, Kelolo for the tliird time helped Abner rebuild hi 
church, but this time the kahunas refused even to argue where th 
door should be. They put it where it should have been in the firs 
place, where the local gods ordained, and the famous stone churcl 
tliW built that year stood for more than a century. 

Now Lahaina, most beautiful of all Hawaiian towns, prospered a 
the national capital. The business center of the kingdom was Hono 
lulu, to be sure, for foreigners preferred living near their consulates 
but the alii' had never liked Honolulu, finding it hot, cheerless am 
commonplace, so that even though it was true that the boy king an< 
his regents had to spend more and more time there, he returnee 
whenever possible to his true capital, Lahaina, and his women oftei 
remained in the cool grass bouses unda the kou trees even when h( 
was' called to the larger city. 

Wialing vessels, their crews now better behaved, came to Lahainf 
in increasing numbers — 78 would come in 1881, 82 in 1833 — anc 
because each stayed for about four weeks in the spring and four in 
the autumn, there were sometimes many tall-masted ships in the 
roads; and since the famous whistling wind of Lahaina blew only 
about twice a century, they rested in security svithin the charmed 
pocket of islands. The important thing to Janders & ll^ipple was 
that every whaler who came into the roads paid them a fee for some- 
thing or other. Did the ship need firewood?'/ Sc W had it. Salt pork? 
Dr. ^^^bipple found out how to salt down island hogs. Salt itself? 
J & W had a monopoly on the fine salt evaporated from the sea in 
flat lava-rock beds. Did a ship’s captain insist upon fresh pork at sea? 
J & W could provide healthy live pigs and bundles of ti leaves for 
fodder on long trips. Sweet potatoes, oranges that had been intro- 
duced by Captain Cook, and fish dried by Dr. 'VtTiippIe . . , J & W 
had them all. And if a ship requited balls of olona twine, strongest in 
the world, or even cables woven of it, J & W controlled that monop- 
oly, too. • 

It was John Whipple, howes’er, who devised one of the simplest 
monejon.iking schemes for the firm. MTien a whaler put in with an 
umneldy amount of whale oil, not enough barrels to warrant railing 
all tile way home, but so many that there seemed no purpose in re- 
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lining to the Off-Japan,, Banks, Whipple arranged for the captain' 

) leave his entire cargo at Lahaina, under the care of J & W, who,'- 
hen they had assembled half a dozen such cargoes, would argue ' 
)me New England captain into running the entire lot back to New 
edford. In this way J & W made a profit on storing the' barrels of 
il, on shipping them, and on chartering the ship that did the work, 
t therefore seemed to Whipple that the next logical step ought to 
e for his firm to buy the odd lots of oil outright and to hold them 
n speculation. 

Accordingly, he proposed that J & W acquire its own ships and 
ike over the whale-oil business, but cautious Captain Janders, tugging 
t his red beard, was adamant. “Only one way to make money in 
his world,” he judged. “My motto: 'Own nothing, control every- 
hing.’ Own a batch of oil outright? Neverl Because then you worry 
bout the market. Let someone else own it. We’ll, handle it, and 
vc’ll make the better profit. But to own a ship. That is real mad- 
less. I’ve watched the tribuations of shipowners. They have’to trust 
1 rascally captain, a worse mate and a depraved crew. They've got to 
ced the lot, insure the vessel, live in anguish when there’s a storm, 
md then share whatever profits there are with the crew.” 

“You bought the Thetis,” Whipple argued. ' ' ' ' 

"Surel” Janders agreed. “I bought her, but did you -see how fast 
[ sold her? On an earlier trip I had watched Kelolo’s mouth'" watering 
for such a ship, and I knew I could turn a quick profit. Me operate 
a ship on my own responsibility? Never!” And he pointed to the 
rotting hulk that still hung on the reef. “'Whenever you want to buy 
a sliip, John, always remember the Thetis.” 

Still Whipple was not satisfied, for he argued, “Somebody makes 
money on ships. I thought it might as well be us.” 

Janders agreed, in part, for he said, “I grant that properly handled 
a ship can make a little money, but if you and I learn how to man- 
age the business and the lands right here, John, we’ll make a fortune 
that will stagger the shipowmers. Own nothing, control everything.” 

In the fields Captain Janders had determined to control, he was a 
master trader, sending meat to Oregon, picking up furs for Canton; 
sending hides to 'Valparaiso and tallow to California. He made a 
quick profit on each exchange and was always on hand when men 
were in trouble, for then money vvas free. Gradually, the whalers 
found that they could trust him with any transaction, and he be- 
came their agent. If a ship’s captain wanted to risk the dying sandal- 
wood trade, having heard that Captain Janders had made his fortune 
on it, J & W gladly accumulated the precious cargo and provided 
letters of introduction to the Canton merchants who would buy it. 
It another felt convinced that he could turn a handsome profit run- 
ning fresh beef to Oregon, then ice to California, J & W would sup- 
ply the live cattle, sending the crazy young cowboys of Lahaina up 
into the hills to lasso the wild animals that had been introduced into 
‘I’^'riands by Captain Vancouver in 1794. 

To win the good wishes of the mariners^ J & W also prowJeJ 
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r-t-e sendees. If a sailor wanted to many a native girl, there 
r,o point in applying to Reverend Hale to conduct the ceremony, 
;ie fromied on such alliance and invariably spent at least an hour 
r mne with the sailor and pointing out that God had long zgo 
imed against the sin of whoring after the heathen. Dr. Whipple, 
owever, had been given the right by Kelolo to solemnize such mar- . 
ages and many families who were destined to live in Hawaiian his- 
prodneing the powerful half-caste politicians who organized the 
lands, sprang ftom marriages which started in the J & W store,- 
.'here Reverend W'Tiipple used Amanda, Captain Janders and his 
rife Luella as witnesses. Abner, of course, held that all participants^ 
a such marriages were living in whoredom, and he told them so. 

J & W also served as mail drop for the fleet, and sometimes musty 
etters would lie in their bins for years before sailors came rolling up 
he wooden stairs and along the porch, shouting, “Any mail for .me?" 
rile wiiy wanderer would sit in one of the J & W chairs and read of 
amily affairs that had transpired forty months ago. Then he would 
isk John UTiipple for a piece of paper, and the doctor would ex- 
llain, "That building at the comer. It’s a writing room for sailors, 
ind if you ask for Mr. Cridland, he’ll take care of ei’erything." 

Frequently, ship captains would transmit from the distant whaling 
grounds requests to J & W for a half-dozen replacements for their 
crews, to be picked up when the ship reached Lahaina, Captain Jan- 
ders knew that whalers preferred stout Hawaiian boys, and he pro- 
vided them at five dollars a head, but when none were mailable, he 
would visit Kelolo and tell the one-eyed, toothless police marshal, 
“Round up eight or ten deserters for next month,’’ and Kelolo would 
move his men through the countryside, dragging in as worthless a 
lot of murderers, cowards, ship-jumpers, adulterers and hopeless 
drunks as any nation of the day could have provided. No American 
deserter could be so degenerate or worthless but that some kind 
Hawaiian famih- would give him refuge; they even fought the police 
to keep the murderers from arrest, but when the rogues were finally 
lodged in jail, Mr. Cridland, from the Seamen's Chapel, w^ould move 
among them, explaining, “If you’re taken back to America in chains, 
you 11 be tried and sent to |ail. But if you volunteer, you’ll not only 
get wages but also escape trial.’’ And with Abner’s help, usually in 
the form of long prayers with the dissolute rogues, Cridland would 
whip the men into reasonable shape, and as soon as the short-handed 
whaler hove into sight, Kelolo would release the imprisoned vaga- 
bonds, and Captain Janders would march them to the pier, where he 
would announce to the incoming captain: "A fine lot of men here 
for you to choose from!” And on every such recruitment J & -W 
would make its small commission. 

Other letters of more personal content sometimes arrived, and 
one day in ISIl Captain Janders sent Wliipple through Lahaina, 
seeking the Hiiwauan Pupali, for a letter awaited him ftom Val- 
paraiso and it appeared to contain a substantial sum of monq.’. 
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'.\Ticn fat Pupali came to the store, Janders explained, “I no saw^, 
Pupali! One lettah for you, but.” '• 

“Me no savvy read,” Pupali grinned. 

“Okay. You lissen for me. I speak for you dis papah,” Janders said. 
“Alu, alu,” Pupali nodded, his eyes bright with anticipation..^ 
W^en Janders opened the Valparaiso letter, a handful of British 
pound notes fluttered to the floor, and Pupali jumped upon them, 
pinning them down one after another, like a man swatting cock- 
roaches. “Pehea dis money? It b’long for me?" he grinned. 

“We’ll see,” Janders said, pressing out the thin paper on which the 
letter was svritten. “ ‘To my good friend Pupali, of Lahaina,’ ” Janders 
began. “Well, at least the letter’s for you. Now we’ll see about the 
money,” Janders announced, and fat Pupali laughed at the large 
circle that had now gathered at the startling news that one of their 
men had received a document from Valparaiso. 

“Who’s it from?” an onlooker asked, and Captain Janders care- 
fully smoothed down and inspected the last few lines of the message. 
"It’s from Captain Hoxworth!” he said with some surprise. At the 
name of the reared whaler, some of the Hawaiians drew back, for 
the memory of Hoxworth’s cannonading was still vivid in their 
memories. 


"Wha kine talk he make?” Pupali asked. 

“I am sending you herewith, my long and trusted friend, the sum 
of forty-five pounds sterling, which is a goodly sum of money and 
which an English ship captain whom I bespoke off the Japan Coast 
gave me as a present when I gave him your daughter Iliki. He was a 
fine-looking man and promised to treat her well and said he would 
take her home with him to Bristol when his cruise was over. Since 


Bristol is on the other side of the world, you will probably not see 
Iliki again, but when I last saw her she was happy and in good 
health. I could not bring her back to Lahaina as I had made a full 
cargo off Japan and was sailing directly home, where a girl like 
Iliki would not be well received. Since I had to do something, it 
seemed to me better that I pass her along to a decent English cap- 
tain than leave her in Valparaiso, where she would certainly get into 
trouble. I am sending you his entire gift, less five pounds which I 
gave Iliki for herself, because I think it good for a woman to have 
some money of her own ,,in a strange country. I hope to see you 
a^m soon. Give my love to your wife and your other daughters. 
1 he>' are all good girls. Your trusted friend, Rafer Hoxworth.” 

It was the island consensus that Captain Hoxworth had behaved 
rather well in this matter, for all who knew Valparaiso and New 
togland aweed that a girl like Iliki would not have prospered in 
la seemed likely that the English captain 

to rrtnS'v ^ the time came for him 

ond 1 ° ’ that he might grow 

iSidtlv^fLh?^ fa a^ u him. Lahaina beliived 
f-Y p \tliat the gift had indeed been fifty English pounds and 
3t Captain Hor,vorth had accounted hon^tly for aU^of it His 
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-ht in sequestering five pounds for the girl herself ss-as mdely 
,ecJ, and carefree Pupali was suddenly looked upon, as a wealthy 

But the transaction was forcefully condemned by Reverend HaK 
ho as soon as he heard of it, hurried to J & \V to satisfy himself 
hat the letter was aulbenHc. He then sought out Pupali and charged 
0 Hawaiian: "You cannot keep that monqr, Pupali. For a fatter 

0 profit from the sale of his own daughter would be infainOTS. 

"Is it a great kapu?” the fat Hawaiian asked, with his mfe and 

hree daughters at his elbows. 

“A kapu so honible that ttere is no word for rt, Abner ex- 

"Bift you just used a word for it,” Pupali hopefully pointrf out. 
"I used several words,” Abner snapped. ‘YVhat I mean is that 
civilized languages are not required to have a single word because 
such ah act . . .” He stopped in confusion and started over by stat- 
ing flatly, “It is a horrible act, Pupali. You cannot keep that 
money.” 

'Y^ttat shall I do with it?” Pupali asked. 

“I think,” Abner said after due reflection, "that you should turn 
it over to the church . . . absolve yourself of the sin of w'hich you 
are now a part.” 

Pupab got the money, laid it out carefully and studied it. Then he 
shook his head neptively. "No,” he reasoned, “if this money is as 
iapu as you say, isn't it better that it harm only me and not 
> something as fine as your church?” 

Abner coughed and e.\pl3ined, "It has alwa}^ been the job of the 
church to correct the wrongs in any society, Pupali. If you give the 
money to a worthy cause, its kapu will be washed away." 

"On the other hand,” Pupali argued, "your fine church has al 
ready been destiosed because the spirits of the land svere angry al 
the way you bmlt it . . 

"It was a fire and a wind," Abner corrected. 

"And nosv if you make even your own god angry at the church, 
would surely burn down apin," Pupali reasoned triumphantly. "St 

1 cannot let you run this risk, Makua Hale, I will keep the money.’ 
In fact, thinp had worked out so well for the shiftless man througl 
the sale of iliki, that he nosv started introducing his three othe 
daughters to as many whaling captains as possible, but they hat 
pown fat and careless and found no takers. 


of many defeats, these were good years for Abner ani 
Jerusha. They now' had four children, tsvo boys and two girls, eac’ 
apparently pftod with superior intelligence, Abner was disappointe 
that the j-oung ones could not play with the Janders and ^\^^{ppI 
children, but since both Mrs. Janders and Amanda stubhoml 
aUowrf their oSspring not only to associate with Hawaiians bu 
actually to speak that lascivious language, the Hale younptei 
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,i her husband when he abandoned the mission, and since 
•ek had twice been additionally censured for marrynng American 
k " to Hawaiian girls, the petition came to naught, and Jerusha 
‘inued to live and work inside the dark, .damp grass shack. , 
■vbner, had he known of Amanda's move, would have been out- 
iged, for he stubbornly maintained his original conviction: ‘■'We 
lave been sent here as the servants of God. Through gifts to the 
nission. He will provide for us as He deems best,” It was, however. 
Tying to Jerusha to see her four children clothed only in such 
emnants as the mission board could send her from the charity 
jarrels, and she tried her health still further by constantly ripping 
ipart gift clothing, smoothing out the larger pieces of cloth thus 
provided,, and sewing them into new garments for her children. On 
one point, however, she was adamant; "We have got to have 
books for Micah. If you don’t write to the Board demanding them, 
I shall have to.” She was not above stopping whaling captains on 
the streets and begging them for any books which they might have 
done with and which her brilliant son could read. “I am trying to 
teach him all he requires for entrance into Yale,” she e.\-plained. 
"But he reads so fast and understands so well . . In one way or 
another she got the hooks. 

Each year Jerusha had had one moment of complete motherly 
happiness; it coincided with the arrival of the annual gift box from 
her parents in Walpole, New Hampshire. Each November they 
dispatched it, l)ut she could never be certain when a ship’s cap- 
tain would knock on her Dutch door, saying, "We’ve a box for 
you, ma’am " Hou exciting it was to get that message, but how 
infinitely more exutmg to see her family standing in a circle as 
Abner ripped awj\ the top. There were dried apples, and spiced 
pears and hard dried beef. “These pants will be for Micah,” Jerusha 
would sav carefuih, lingering over each item. “And this dress will 
fit Lucy. David can have this and Esther this." On the succeeding 
Sunday, at least, Jerusha could look back over her shoulder as her 
children marched to church in their new clothes, and she could be 
proud of them. She always allowed the box to stay in the house long 
after it was empty, and whenever she looked at it she could recall 
the cold winters of New Hampshire and the smell of cider. 

A major reason whv .^bner would have found it impossible to 
accept aid from the NN’hipples was this: a phrase of John’s kept 
running through his mind and seemed to him to summarize the 
apostasy into which Ins former roommate had fallen. At strange 
times Abner would hear nnging in his ears John's sharp pro- 
nouncement: “1 don’t think the alii sent the wind, and I don’t 
think God sank the ships.” The more he reflected on this the more 
contemptible it sounded. "In simple terms,” Abner rationalized, 
what he has done is to equate heathen idols of the alii w'ith God 
himself. How appalling!” And increasingly he kept away from John 
Whipple, for without either man's being aware of the fact, as 
\v hippie s financial fortunes grew, so did Abner Hale’s deepening 
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reliance upon the Lord; and since in Lahaina as elsewhere these 
lines of development are not parallel hut are actually divergent, so 
that the distance between them increases, the two men grew not 
to comprehend each other. 

Nevertheless, Whipple remained interested in Abner’s welfare, and 
it was with both amazement and relief that he heard one day from a 
Salem captain, lately from Boston, that a preposterous yet tantaliz- 
ing thing was occurring on the wharves of that city. “Matter of 
fact, it’s no doubt completed by now,” the incredulous captain 
explained. “There was this man named Charles Bromley, out of 
New Hampshire, and he was building a complete two-storied house 
right on the dock within spitting distance of the bay. No cellar, but 
everything complete, even to window cords. As soon as it was done, 
carpenters went over the entire thing with paint brushes and 
numbered every piece of wood in the house. Draftsmen drew pictures 
of everything, and indicated the numbers. Then what do you sup- 
pose happened?” the captain asked dramatically. "Damned if they 
didn’t start knocking the whole house down and carrying it aboard 
this ship, plank by plank.” 

“What ship?” Whipple asked. 

“Carthaginian, Captain Hoxworth, out of Bedford,” the captain 
said. 

"1 would deeply appreciate it. Captain, if you’d keep this matter a 
secret,” Whipple said. 

"As a matter of fact,” the man said, "the house is headed for 
these islands. Honolulu, probably. I was so fascinated I spoke to this 
fellow Bromley. He didn’t want to talk but he did say that the 
idea was Captain Hoxworth’s. The captain came to him and said 
that this mission family in Honolulu . . . living like swine . . . you 
^ow, grass house, bedbugs, cockroaches. Why Bromley was build- 
ing the house I didn’t get clear.” 

"Will you promise me?” Whipple pleaded. 

"Of course,” the captain agreed. 

“I assure you. Captain,” Whipple said, "you will be protecting a 
wonderful woman from hurt if you keep your mouth shut about 
this. And I shall, too.” 

Dr. Whipple’s preoccupation with anything so minor as a new 
house was superseded when Abner became aware of mysterious 
events occurring in Lahaina without his being able to, identify them; 
and since he considered himself arbiter of all that happened in the 
community, he was irritated to think that Hawaiians would wish 

0 conduct important affairs behind his back. To the meeting in 
I onomlu he reported: "I first became aware of this unusual secre- 
I ngo when returning from inspection of a home that 

I m berause the owner smoked tobacco, and after having ad- 
I onished him for his sin, I happened to peer into Malama’s old 
? Svouiids, where I spotted several kahunas I knew, and they 

i re supervising the building of a large new house. 
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W’hat are 5'ou building there?’ I called.- , ^ 

■A stnall house,’ they replied evasively. , 

■■ What for?’ I inquired. ' , 

•‘•Tbe other houses have, grown musty,’ they lied. 

“ ‘What oUier houses?’ I prodded. ’ ' 

“ ‘Those over there,-’ they said, waving their arms in some vague 

iirech'on. - , » . • j 

" ‘Exactly which ones? I insisted. 

"This question they did not answer, so I pushed my w-ay into the 
•'ompound and' inspected the new house, Ending it- spacious,' with 
real ooors, windosvs' and two Chinese mirrors. ‘This is a very sub- 
stantial house,’ I said to the lahunas, but they shrugged me off by 
saying, ‘It’s a pretty small house,’ so I left the deceiving rogues and 
went in turn to each of the other houses and smelled them, and not 
one w'as musty, so I challenged the kahunas and asked, ‘Tell me 
what you- are building,’ and Qiey replied, 'A bouse,’ and I .left the 
conspnatOTS, convinced that something suspicious is afoot, but 
what it is I do not know.’’ 

• Abner was pondering these exasperating mysteries when he saw 
from his Dutch door a line of seven natives coming down from the 
hills hearing maile branches and great bouquets of ginger flowers. 
Leaving his Bible-translating, he hurried to the roadway and 
demanded, “Why are you bearing maile and ginger?” 

“We don’t know," the Hawaiians replied. 

"Who sent you to the hills?" Abner insisted. 

"We don’t know." 

“Where are you taking the flowers?” 

“We don’t know.” 

“Of course you knowl” he fumed. “It’s ridiculous to say you don’t 
kuiow where you’re going,” and he limped after them to fte water- 
front, where they wandered off, each in his own accidental direction. 

Infuriated, Abner stood for some minutes in the hot sun trying 
to piece together his various chics. ‘Then, jamming his hands into 
his coat pockets, he stomped over to J & W's and said brusquely, 
“John, what’s going on in Lahaina?” 

“What do you mean?” Whipple parried. 

“I just encountered seven natives bringing down maile and ginger. 
Why are they doing that?” 

“Why didn’t you ask them?” 

“I did, and they'd tell me nothing,” 

“Probably some kind of ceremony,” Whipple guessed. 

■ Abner both despised and feared this word, for it conjured up 
forbidden rites and heathen se.x orgies, so he asked tentatively, ‘Ton 
mean . . . pagan ceremonies?” 

Then Whipple remembered. “Now that }'Ou bring it up, two days 
.ago, some of the whalers wanted extra supplies of tapa tor calking. 
Usually I can find a hundred yards by snapping my fingers, but I 
went to a dozen homes, and they were all making tapa, but no one ‘ 
had any for sale.” 
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“What were they doing with it?” Abner pressed. 

“They all said the same thing. Tfs for Kelolo.’ ” 

At this, Abner placed before the doctor the various bits - of 
vidence he had collected, and when they had studied the facts, he 
shed, “John what’s going on?” • - ■ 

“I don’t know,” Whipple replied. “Have Kelolo and his children 
een in church recently?” 

“Yes, as pious as they ever were.” 

“I’d keep my eye on Kelolo,” Whipple laughed. “He’s a vuly old 
hark.” And for the rest of that day Abner brooded over the fact that 
n event of obvious significance had been masked from his'sur- 
eillance; but his present exasperation w'as nothing compared to what 
t became v.'hen in the late afternoon he heard as if from a distant 
alley the muffled, haunting throb of a pagan drum. He listened, and 
t stopped. 'Then it began again, and he cried, “The hulal” 

Without even informing Jerusha of where he was going, he started 
mt in search of the long-forbidden hula, and he followed the echoes 
rom one area to the next, until at last he pinpointed them as 
:oming from a house on the edge of town. Hurrying along a winding 
ootpath, he vus determined to catch the lascivious revelers and 
)unish them, when suddenly from behind a tree a tall native casually 
tepped into the middle of the path, asking, “Where are you going, 
riakua Hale?” 

“There’s a hula in that housel” Abner said ominously, but the 
nan must have been a sentry, for when Abner reached the place 
horn which the drum had echoed, he found only a collection of 
sweet-faced men and women practicing hymns, v/ith never a drum in 
Esidence. 

“Where did you hide them?” he stormed. 

“Hide what, Makua Hale?” 

“The drums." 

.‘We had no drums, Makua Hale,” they said with the most 
winning simplicity. “We were singing hjmns for Sabbath.” 

But when he reached home again, he heard once more the sound 
of drums, and he told Jerusha, “Something is happening in this 
town, and it drives me mad that I can’t find out what it is.” He ate 
BO supper, but later, as the moon v/as rising, he announced sternly: “I 
shall not go to bed till I discover what evil is afoot.” 

Against Jerusha’s protests he donned his w'hite shirt, best stick, 
claw-hammer coat and beaver hat. Then, fortifying himself svith a 
stout cane, he went out into the warm tropical night and for the 
first sei’eral minutes stood silent under the stars and the sighing 
palms, trying desperately to detect what was occurring in his 
parish, but he heard nothing. 

He wondered if Murphy had res’ived the hula in his grog shop, 
hut when he crept past the saloon it svas orderly. He then w’ent 
to the pier, su^ecting that whalers might have conspired with 
helolo in organizing a debauch, but the ships were silent in the” 
ghostly mooidight. 
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\nd then, as he stood at the far end of the pier, staring at the 
p;, he happened to see out of the corner of his eye a flickering light 
ntj the shore some distance to the south. He' dismissed it with" the 
tfiought; “A night fisherman with his torch on the reef," hut it did 
not move as a fisherman’s should, and he muttered, 'That’s not one 
torch. It’s several.” And with this he remembered the new grass 
house at Malama’s, and he recalled the kahunas, and like a fish 
drawn to the torches, he limped off the pier and storted walking 
along the edge of the coral reef, past the fort, past 'the great, alii 
homes and out toward Malama’s, and as he walked silently through 
the sand, -the' torches gterv brighter and it became obvious that a 
considerable celebration was in progress, one at which he was not 
welcome. He therefore moved stealthily, slipping from one coconut 
palih to the next until at last he came upon a hidden spot from which 
he could spy upon the palace grounds, and the first thing he saw 
was a concentration of guards at the gate that led from the public 
road into the coihpound, and he thought with satisfaction: "Those 
guards are there to keep me out. \\Tiat evil are rny people up to?” 

He had not long to wait for from a crowd of men who had been 
feasting on roast pig, Kelolo stepped forth in brilliant yellow robes, 
accompanied by six kahunas in feathered capes. Kelolo dropped his 
hand, and from an area near the beach a night drum began to sound, 
and then another, and finally a high-pitched variant which established 
a throbbing, disciplined rhythm. Suddenly, from the crowd, six 
women whom Abner had seen in the house singing hymns moved 
forth, naked to the waist and with red flowers in their hair, neclc- 
laces of polished black nuts about their shoulders and anklets of 
shark’s teeth which clicked as they began an ancient hula. 

Abner, who had often railed against this dance, had never seen it, 
and now as the swa)ing skirts made of ti leaves moved in the 
faltering shadows, he noticed how solemn and graceful the dance was, 
for the women seemed to be disembodied spirits, undulating in 
response to night winds: a movement would start in their heads, 
work its way along their supple arms, and pass to their hips in one 
unbroken srmphony of motion. "This isn’t what I expected,” Abner 
muttered. "I understood that naked men and women . . .” But bis 
fleeting concession vras interrupted by what now took place, for he 
stood appalled as a chanter leaped before the dancers and began to 
cry mournfully, yet in exultation: 

"Great Kane, guardian of the heavens. 

Great Kane, guardian of the night. 

King of the gods, ruler of all men, 

Kane, Kane, Kane/ 

Attend our ceremony, bless our shore!” 

And as Abner stared in disbelief, from the new gra'ss house 
Kelolo appeared, bearing in his reverent hands the ancient stone of 
Kane. It should have been long since destroyed, but it had survived 
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through Keblo's love, and now he placed it upon the low stone altar 
near the shore. When it was in position he shouted, “Great Kane, 
your people welcome you home!” Over the crowd a deep silence 
settled as each Hawaiian filed past Kelolo to deck the altar wth 
flowers, and when this was done the kahunas chanted. Tlien at a 
signal from Kelolo the drums hammered out a hew and wilder, 
rhythm; the hula dancers swayed more joyously; and the people 
of Lahaina welcomed back their ancient god. . - , 

In spite of Abner’s hundred sermons and two hundred hymns 
about destroying heathen idols, this stone was the first he had seen; 
and he stared at it with unholy fascination, for the curious combina- 
tion of reverence and ecstasy it inspired in these worshipers bespoke 
its real force, and through it the little missionary comprehended 
much of Hawaii, that he had riot known before: its persistent 
religious passions, its abiding sense of history, and its mysteriousness. 
With all his heart he longed to rush forth and strike down the 
altar that kept these un-Christian forces alive. 

But his attention was diverted from the idol to the figure of a man 
who now appeared from the new grass house. It was Keoki Kanakoa, 
in a golden trance, his mechanical movements betraying the. deep hyp- 
nosis into which he had fallen. He was naked to the waist, his body 
rubbed with oil; about his loins he wore a broivn tapa and across his 
left arm a feathered cape. His helmet was in the old style, ivith an 
elevated comb sweeping from the base of the neck to the forehead, 
and he wore a necldace of human hair from which dangled a huge 
whale’s tooth fashioned into a hook. 

As he walked toward the statue of Kane, a priest chanted: “Ke 
comes, the perfect man. His hair is dark and reddish, his -figure L' 
commanding, triangular from shoulders down, with narrow hips. He 
hears a straight back, has no deformity, no blemish. His hear is 
squared from molding while an infant. His nostrils flare. Kis neck is 
short and muscular, and his eyes are intoxicating like the ires trar 
lures fish into the ponds. He is the perfect man and he cerree- r: 
worship Kanel” 

In a trance, the young alii moved to the altar, brwed and cried: 
“Great Kane, forgive your son. Accept him once mrse-" tz— 
the shadows Abner prayed: “Forgive him, Ahnirhir Grci He i: in 
the possession of evil men and knows not whar he" cres." 

Abner now had to suffer a sharper blow, f~ £ruu the — - house 
appeared Noelani wearing a golden tapa and 2'Ihkzs's w— 
tooth necklace. She bore flowers in her hrir ard rrcr.'ed i-olemnly 
toward the altar, while the priest 

woman. Her skin is flawless, soft and melirur hhe the of ocean 
lustrous and smooth like the banana blosscuu She h fairer than the 
lehua petal, lovelier than the openinaibuds of breadfmit. Her noslrils 
toe from her staight nose. Her brow is clean and low. Her lips .-ire 
lull and her back is straight. Her butto-cb are rounded, with checks 
to the hursbng moon, solid like the foundations of Maui, She is the 
pertect woman, and she comes to woiship Kane ” 
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ner, stuimed by this double apostasj-, began to mumble: ?Tbey 
n t so back to Kane! They know the catechism. Keoki’s been to 
a!e. they’re CongregatjonaHsts.They’re.members of my church and 

forbid it." ' ' • ^,1-1. 

But the apostasy, complete though it was, formed merely tne 
relude to an event of much greater significance, for from the group • 
[ kahunas, whose night of triumph this was, a tall priest stepped 
)rward bearing a black tapa, such as Abner had not seen before, and 
fter a passionate prayer to Kane, this priest swirled the tapa wide in 
le night air, and when it was completely unfolded, brought it down 
bout the sboidders of the brother and sister, crying: "From this 
loment on, }'OU shall share forever the same tapal” .Aid he led the 
Duple toward the waiting house. 

The drums leaped to wild rh^ms. Dancers created violent gestures 
•hich erased- memories of earlier beauty, and the kahunas chanted: 
Nodani and Keoki are married.” Abner could tolerate no more. He ' 
:aped from his hiding place, swinging his stout dub and shouting, 
Abomination! ' Abomination!’' \ 

Before the astonished gathering could apprehend him, he leaped to 
he altar and with a mighty swipe of his club sent the saaed stone of 
Cane spinning into the dust. In fury he kicked at the maile branches 
nd the ginger. Then, dropping his dub, he marched solemnly to the 
aarried couple,ripped away the black tapa, and cried, “Abomination!” 

By now the Hawaiians were recovered from their amazement, and 
Celolo, aided by two kahunas, pinioned Abner, but they treated him 
;ently, for they knew he was the priest of the other god, and what he 
lad done was only his dut}'. So Keolo pleaded softly, “Dear little 
riend, go home. Tonight we talk with other gods." 

Abner broke loose and pointed his finger at Keoki, crying, "In God's 
y’K this is an outrage.” Keoki looked at him glassily, and Abner cried, 
'Keoki, what has happened?” 

The giant alii stared at his old friend and mumbled, “I begged 
Qu, Reverend Hale, to make me a minister. If your church doesn’t 
rant me . . 

“A minister?” Abner shouted, and suddenly the hideousness of this 
light — the hulas, the living stone, the drums and the kahunas — over- 
whelmed him and he began to laugh hj'sterically. “A minister?” he 
epeated several times, until Kelolo placed his hand gently but firmly 
ver the missionary’s mouth and had him dragged away from the 
eremonies, but the God-driven little man struggled loose and rushed 
®ck^almost to the bridal couple before he was apprehended. 

“Keoki!” he shouted. “Are you proceeding with this marriage?” 

^ As my . father before me,” Keoki replied. 

.Infamous!” Abner moaned. “It puts you outside the pale of 
imlized ...” 

Hush! an imperious voice commanded, and Ahner drew back. If 
Noelani who came dose to him and said softly, "Beloved Afakaa 
iaie, we are not doing this to hurt you.” 

Abner looked at tire beautiful young w'oman with flowers in her 
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hair and he argued, with equal control, “Noelani, you are heing 
tempted by these men to commit a grave sin.” 

The Alii Nui did not argue, but pointed instead toward the dark 
hills, saying, “In former days we followed our own gods, and our 
vahej’S were filled with people. We have tried following yours, and our 
islands are sunk in despair. Death, awful sickness, cannon and fear. . 
That is what you have brought us, Makua Hale, although we know 
you did not intend it to he so. I am the Alii Nui, and if 1 die without 
child, who will keep the Hawaiian spirit alive?” 

“Noelani, dear little girl of my hopes, there are dozens of men . . . 
right here . . . who would be proud to be your husband.” 

“But could their children be desi^ated Alii Nui?” Noelani 
countered, and this line of pagan reasoning so infuriated Abner that 
he drew back and, cried in dismal voice, “AbominationI Malama would 
curse you from her gravel” 

Later, Kelolo confessed that he should have kept silent, but he 
could not, and asked tauntingly, “What directions do you think 
Malama gave me when she whispered on her deathbed?” 

In horror the little missionary, his pale face and watery blond hair 
shining in the torchlight, stared at Kelolo. Could what the alii said be 
true? Had Malama commanded this obscenity? The repulsiveness of 
this possibility was more than he could accommodate at the moment, 
and he stumbled from the compound while the kahunas restored 
Kane, and the drums resumed their nuptial beat. 

Bedazed, Abner moved along the dark and dusty road whose stones 
in recent years had witnessed so many changes. He saw the shadowy 
houses of the king and the wooden stores of the Americans who had 
scorned God and fought the mission. In the roads the whalers were 
snug-anchored, his permanent enemies, and at Murphy’s grog shop 
somebody was playing a lonely concertina. How alien these things 
were to his lacerated roirit. 

In the deep night he left the town and climbed a barren field 
shewn with rocks, and when he stumbled upon a clump of dwarfed 
bees he sat among their roots and looked back at his silent parish as 
if he were no longer responsible for it. To the south he could see the 
monshous torches of Uie pagans. In the roads he could spot the 
s^'ajang night-lights of the whalers, and between lay the grass-roofed 
shacks of the people. How miserable and grubby this tmvn really w-as, 
how pitiful. WTiat a minimum impression he had made upon Lahaina, 
how inconsequential his accomplishments. Malama had tricked him. - 
Kcoki had betrayed him. And Iliki was God knows where. Now e;-en 
tlic gentlest of them all, Noelani, had turned against him and ha'l 
rebuked his church. 

For nearly ten years he had worn only one coat; God had no*- cncs 
sent hull a pair of trousers that fitted; he had acquired cnlr' 

I lamed books as he could beg from distant Boston; his srife hs.'' 
j Slaved in a wretched hut; and he had accomplished nothiuE. V~ 

I town began breaking over his little town, he studied in hiniiti-^' 
spint the shimmermg sea, the mocking whalers and th» pskne 
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ire the torches were slowly burning out And- he wished ardently 
,t he could call doivn upon this entire congreation, saving^ only the 
n,!>sion house and its uncomplaining occupants, some awful Biblical 

'*'^"Rood^’winds from the hillsl Peshlence! Destroy this place!” But 
even ss" lie begged God to infiict sucb punishnient;, tne perverse less^ 
gods of the vicinity were preparing to launch what would be his 
Srowning humiliation, for in the night that was to follow, the goddess 
Pele berself would visit once more her devotee Kelolo, and the upshot 
of this ghostly convocation would haunt Abner Hale for many months. 


When John Whipple, rising early to sweep out the store, saw 
Abner staggering down from the hills back to town, he ran out and 
grabbed the little man, asking, "Abner, what has happened?” , 

Hale started to explain, but he could not pronounce the vile words. 
He hesitat^ dumbly for a moment, his eyes failing to focus properly, 
and then he pointed at a group of Hawaiians coming along the road 
from the palace. They wore maile in their hair, and a light step; 
they carried a drum and walked in triumph as they had a thousand 
years before, and Abner said weakly, "Ask them." And he stumbled 
off to bed. 

Later that day he dispatched a letter to the missionaries in Hono- 
lulu reporting; "At four o’clock this morning, Januaiy 4, 1832, in the 
old palace of Malama the kahunas triumphed arid tne dreadful deed 
was done." 

In daylight, when the auguries were studied and the kahunas were 
satisfied that a good marriage had been launched, they assured 
Keoki: "This night you have done a fine thing for Hawaii. The gods 
will not forget, and when your child is bom you will be free to go 
back to your own church once more and become a minister.” But 
Keoki, shivering from the burdens which the gods throw upon some 
shoulders, knew that this could not be. 


At the following dusk Kelolo, gratified that he had protected the 
succession of his family in these heavenly islands, walked among the 
shadows and as he did so he met, for the last time on earth, the 
silent, delicate form of Pele, keeper of the volcanoes, dressed in 
silken robes, with strange glasshke hair standing out in the night 
breere. She obstructed his pathway beneath the palms and wmted 
for him to approach her, and Kelolo could see that her face was 
radiant with contentment, and when she took her place beside him, 
walking mysteriously through whatever trees came into her way along 
the narrow path, he felt tremendous consolab'on. And they con- 
tinned thus for some miles, each happy in the other's company, but 
when the walk ended, Pele did what she had never done before. 
She paused dramatically, raised her left hand and pointed south, 
ditexUy tluough the Keala-i-kahild Channel and onto Keala-i-kahiM 
mnl, and she stood thus for some minutes, as if commanding 
Kelolo with her fiery yet consoling eyes. 

He spoke for the first Httip anrl if - 


He spoke for the first time and asked, “What is it, Pele?” but she : 
was content merely to point toward Keala-i-kahfld. and then! as if 
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shinE to bid farewell to this great alii, her dear and personal fnetvi, 
e bribed past him, kissing him with fiery bps and vanishing in 
Iona silvery trail of smoke. He stood for a long time, engraving in 
s memory each incident of her visit, and that night when he re- 
imed to his solitary shack outside the palace grounds he took down 
is tv,’0 most saaed treasures: the whitened skull of his wife Malama , 
id a very old stone, about the size of a fist, curiously shaped and 
dl marked. It had been given him more than forty years before by 
is father, who had averred that the occult powers of the Kanakoas 
erived from this stone, which one of their ancestors' recovered on 
return trip to Bora Bora. It was, his father had sworn, not merely 
icred to the goddess Pele; it was the goddess; she was free to roam 
he islands and to warn her people of impending volcanic disasters; 
lUt her spirit resided in this rock, and it had done so for generations 
lut of mind, long, long before even the days of Bora Bora. And 
hrough the night Kelolo sat with his treasures, t^ng to unravel the 
iivine mystery of which they were the most significant parts. In the 
Homing his confusion ivas clarified, for a swift ship sped into Lahaina 
loads v/ith news that a massive surge of the volcano on Hawaii was 
hreatening the capital town of Hilo and the citizens prayed that 
the Alii Nui Noelani vvould enter upon the swift ship and return, to 
stop the flow of lava that must otherwise wipe out the town. 

\Vhen the news was brought to Noelani, her impulse was to send 
Kelolo instead, for he was the friend of Pele. Furthermore, her dis- 
cussions with Dr. WTiipple had satisfied her that volcanoes were the 
result of natural forces whose eruption could almost be predicted 
sdenbEcally, and she realized that the island stories of Pele were non- 
sense, but before she could discuss these conclusions with the mes- 
sengers from Hilo, Kelolo hurried up and said, “You must go, 
Noelani. If Pele is destroying Hilo, it must be in punishment, and 
you should go where the lava is white-hot and remind her that Hilo 
loves her.” 

"You arc the friend of Pele," Noelani replied. “You must go.” 

"But I am not the Alii Nui,” Kelolo said gravely. “Here is a 
chance for you to win the people to you forever.” 

“I cannot believe that Pele has anything to do with this lava ” 
Noelani objected. ' , 

"I saw her last night,” Kelolo said simply. “I talked svith her” 
demmd d amazement. "You saw Pele?” she 


svith her for two miles,” Kelolo replied 
_ she give you any m«sage?" Noelani asked ‘incredulouslv. 

rr. u ' ° warned me of the vol-- 

a Hawaii. Yes, she pointed toward Hawaii." But he knew 
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,,loa left Lahaina with the cnrse of Abner Hale in her ears— 
iiiis is madness, an abomination”— ^nying a ^cred stone and, 
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elme by ship to the port town of Hilo, where from fte bay she 
ould see the overpowering advance of glowing lava, tolhng sl^y 
ipon itself and crushing in fiery embrace all it encountered;-^The 
oivn was obviously doomed; by the next night the lava must en- 
ompass it, and from shipboard there seemed no use for a young 

^'ornan to try to stop it. i - 

But the local kahunas breathed with relief when they saw Noelam 
light laden with the mana that heals, and start her painful climb to 
he lara face. Behind her streamed the entire populabon of the town, 
ave only the local missionaries who were outraged by this heathen- 
sh performance. Up through the palm trees at the edge of town, 
hrough the nau brushes, and on into the scrubby brush marched 
he solemn, hushed procession. Now only a few mrds ahead lay the 
aawling, cracJding snout of lava: as each new flow cascaded down 
ihe mtmntainside it sped over former flows that in the meantime 
lad cooled, using them as a passageway to lower ground, and as the 
iving white-hot flow came to the dead tip of old lava, it poised a 
noinent in the air, then rushed out in many new directions, con- 
iuming here a tree, there a house and beyond a pigpen. There would 
3 e a hissing and crackling of fire, and the doomed object would 
bum away in a sudden, fatal gasp. Then, as the ugly snout cooled, 
it formed a channel for the next burning flow. 

It was to this creeping, crawling, devouring face that the young 
woman Noelani journeyed, and as she approached the living fire she 
mderwent a transformation, for what she had been summoned to do 
ims no less than to confront the fire goddess herself and to challenge 
her in a work that had been carried on by volcanoes since long before 
;he coming of the Polynesians, and in the mystery of these fast mo- 
nents, in the awful inner fires that were burning away at her reason, 
S'oefani lost all sense of ever having been a Christian, She was a 
laughter of Pele, one in whose family the very being of the goddess 
lad resided, and now, returning to the suzerainty of the fire goddess, 
'Joelani planted her feet before the on-surging fava and decided that 
lere she would stand and if need be, die. 

Holding the sacred rock of Pele aloft, she cried, “Pelel Great god- 
less! You are destroying the town of those who love you! 1 pray you 
o halt!” 

And standing there with the stone aloft, she watched new fires 
each the ugly snout and start to gush forward toward the town of 
-filo, and as the fires trembled, she threw into them tobacco, and two 
'Ottles of brandy which flamed furiously, and four red scarves, for 
hat. was a color Pele loved, and a red rooster and finally a lock of 
iCT own hair. And the fires of Pele hung in the snout, consumed the 
obacco, and slowly froze into position. The flow of fava had halted 
It Noelani’s feet, but there were no cheers, only fte soft prayers of 
^who had trusted that Pele would never destroy the town of Hilo, 
[he fires went out. The probing fingers consumed no more homes, 
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r.e been thinking about it a great deal,” '\^Tiipple leSecte 
A hat's so dreadful about it? Now really, don’t quote me inciden 
, , itii the Bible. Just tell me.’’ ■ 

-It’s abhorrent and unnatural," Abner, stormed. Still hurting fro: 
the actions of his two preferred Hawaiians. 

“'SVhat’s really so abhorrent about it?” Whipple pressed. 

“Every civilized society .. . Abner began, but his companic 
grew impatient and snapped; “Damn it, Abner, every time you sta 
an answer that way I know it's going to be irrelevant. Two of tl: 
most completely, civilized societies we’ve ever had were the Egy] 
tians and the Incas. Now, no Egyptian king was ever allowed t 
marry anybody but his sister, and if I can- bdieve what I’ve heart 
the same was true of the Incas. They prospered. As a matter of fact, 
■ViTiippIe continued, “it’s not a bad system, scientifically. That is, 
yon're willing to kill off ruthlessly any children with marked defect; 
and apparently the Egsyrtians, the Incas and the Hawaiians were wil 
..ing to do so. Have yoii ever seen a handsomer group of people tha 
the alii?” - 

Abner felt that he was going to be sick, but before. he could reac 
to Whipple’s astonishing reflections, the doctor said, “Noelani ha 
asked me to attend hd at the birth of the baby.” 

“Of course you rebuked her,” Abner said with assurance. 

. “Oh, no! A doctor could practice an entire lifetime and not mee 
such an opportunity,” Whipple explained. 

"You svould be partner to such a crime?” Abner asked, stnnnet 
'■- by the prospect. 

“Naturally,” Whipple said, and the two men walked back fron 
the pier in silence, but when Abner reached home and sent the chil 
dren out into the walled \ard he confided in whispers to his wifi 
the nauseating news that John Whipple was prepring to attenc 
Noelani, but to his surprise Jetusha replied, “Of course. The gir! 
deserves all consideration. Tliis must be doubly frightening for her.” 
“But John Whipple, a consecrated Christian!” 

“The important thing is that he's a doctor. Do you suppose I ever 
iKted easily, knowing that a totally untrained man would be my 
attendant when the children were bom?,”' 

“Were you so afraid?” Abner asked in surprise. 

“I began by being,” Jerusha said, “but my love for you made it 
possible to control my fears. Even so. I’m glad that Brother John 
IS going to tend the girl.” 

: Abner started to rant, but Jerusha had in these months of his de- 
feat heard enough, and now she said firmly, "My dearest husband, 
I am afraid you are making a fool of yourself,” 

What do you mean?” he g.isped, rising and walking with agita- 
tion to the door, - . 

‘You ar^ghting the kahunas, and Kelolo, and Keoki and Noelani, 
jmd even Eh. Whipple. In church you speak without benevolence, 
lou act as if you hated Lahaina and all that 'was in it. You've even 
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ithdrawn from your children, so that Micah told me, 'Father hasrit 
ught me Hebreiv for two months.’ ” 

“I have been sorely tried,” Abner confessed. , 

"I appreciate the shocks you’ve suffered,” Jerusha said tendwly, 
ailing her tense little husband into one of the whaling chairs. “But^ 
as I think, we are here engaged in a tremendous battle between 
le old gods and the new . . .” She saw that this phraseology hurt 
bner, so she quickly modified it. “What I mean is, between heathen- 
ii ways and the way of the Lord, then we ought to fight with , our 
ibtlest resources. When the old seems about to reconquer the is- 
inds, we ought to combat it with ...” 

“I’ve warned them alll” Abner shouted, rising from his chair and 
triding about the earthen floor. “I told Kelolo ...” 

“What I meant was,” Jerusha said gently, rising to be with her agi- 
sted husband, “that in these crucial times you ought to be calmer 
ban usual, quieter, and more forceful. You’ve told me how you 
jointed at the evil three, Keoki, Noelani and Kelolo, and told them 
n turn. ‘God will destroy youl’ But you haven’t told me or shown 
ne how with Christ’s gentle love you have tried to guide the people 
;n these confusing times. I’ve watched you become increasingly bitter, 
md, Abner, it must stop. It is you who are destroying the good you 
have accomplished.” 

“I feel as if I had achieved nothing,” he said from the depths of 
his spiritual humiliation. 

Jerusha caught her -husband’s passing hand and imprisoned him, 
turning his pinched face to hers. “My dearest husband,” she said 
formally, “if I were to recount your accomplishments in Lahaina it 
would take the rest of my hfe. Look at that little girl in the sunlight. 
If jou had not been here, she would have been sacrificed.” 

‘When I see her,” Abner said with racking pain in his heart, “I 
can see only little Iliki, that sweetest of all children, being passed 
from one whaling ship to another.” 

Tlie words were so unexpected, for Abner had not spoken of Hila 
for some time, that Jerusha, recalling her dearest pupil, felt bitter 
tears welling into her eyes, but she fought them back and said, “If 
m losing Iliki we impressed the islanders . . . and, Abner, they were 
impressed!” She stopped and blew her nose, concluding her remarks 
wth a firm command: “My dearest counselor, you are to smfle. You 
are to preach about great and lofty subjects. You are to uin these 

B le to the Lord with bonds of charity so profound that the is- 
> wll be God’s forever. You . . . must . . . preach . . love” 
With this master theme drummed into his ears by Jerushl week 

ampleted the winning of Lahaina, for as he spoke of the good life 
and the effect of God’s love upon mankind, he found Sat XS 
Jc had believed that the islanders had turned auS from^die W 

ary was the case; for the common people sensed that k Kelolo's 
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,n to the old ways there was no real hope for them;, and 
. r s thoughtful quiet words of consolation -found Uieir way into 
hearts that had rejected his earlier ranting^ ^ 

!ie preached a doctrine which was new to him . . - The Holy 
'A ord of God as Interpreted by Jerusha Bromley, Modified^ by the 
Mysteries Encountered in an Alien Land/* He continued to narnmer 
forcefully at man’s inescapable sin, but his major emphasis was now 
upon the consoling intercession of Jesus Christ. And what held ms 
listeners doubly svas his return to the tactic he had used as a very 
yo.un'^ man when preaching to the whalers on the Falklands: he ad- 
dressed himself exactly to those problems which were perplexing his 
congregation, so that when he spoke of Christ’s compassion he said 
bluntly, “Jesus Christ will understand the confusions faced by His 
beloved son, Keoki Kanakoa, and Jesus svill find it possible to love 
His erring servant, even as yon and I should love him." 

These words, when they reached Keoki in the grass palace, shat- 
tered him and drove him to the seashore, where he walked for hours, 
pondering the nature of Christ, as he recalled Him from the early, 
secure days in the mission school at Cornwall, in distant Connect- 
icut. Then Jesus was perceptible reality, and the eroding loss of this 
concept agonized Keoki. 

When it was known that Noelani wss approaching her time of 
delivery and that her child must be born before the next Sabbath, 
, Abner took public cognizance of this fact, and instead of ranting 
; against the circun)st.!nces in which the child had been conceived, he 
' spoke for more than a hour and a half on the particular love Christ 
has for little children, and he recalled his mvn emotions at the birth 
of his two sons and two daughters, of his love for the child lliki, 
who was now lost — for as he receded from the facts of Iliki’s dis- 
appearance. she became younger and younger in his memory — ^and 
of the joy that all Lahnin.i must feel that their beloved Alii Nui wns 
about to ha\c a child. Since H.iwaiians loved nothing more than chil- 
dren, with whom thes' were gentle and understanding, the two thou- 
sand worshipers sniffled quietly during the last fifteen minutes of 
the sermon, so that without quite knowing how he had accomph'shed 
the strategy, .i^bner found that his words of compassion had quite 
won Lahaina away from Kclolo and his kahunas, whereas his earlier 
ranting had been driving the Hawaiians back to the old gods. It was 
with confusion, therefore, that Lahaina awaited the birth of its next 
Alii Nui: as loyal Hawaiians they rejoiced that their noble line wns 
to be continued; as Christians they knew that an evil thing had been 
done by Kelolo and his children. 

Noelani bore twins, and Dr. Whipple, after he left the grass 
palace, reported to his waiting wife, "We must prepare ourselves for 
an ugly moment, Amanda. The boy was a handsome child, but the 
girl was deformed. I suppose they will abandon her before morning.” 
And when it was whispered through the towm that Keoki Kanakoa, 
with his own hands, had taken his malformed daughter, and had 
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placed her at the edge of the tide for the shark-god Mano. a 
revulsion swept through the town. ^ . 

On Sunday the Lahaina church was jammed with nearly 
thousand people, as in the old days, but on the way to serdcc Jeiusaa 
said quietly to her husband, “Remember, my beloved husband, Goa 
has spoken on this subject. You are not required to." And on the 
instant Abner threw away the text on which he was prepared to 
thunder, Luke 23, verse 34: “Father, forgive them; for they know 
not what they do,” and spoke instead from those majestic words of 
Ecclesiastes which had been much in his mind of late: "One genera- 
tion passeth away, and another generation cometh: but the earth 
abideth for ever. Tire sun also ariseth, and the sun goeth down. . . . 
Ml the rivers run into the sea; yet the sea is not full; unto the place 
from whence the rivers come, thither they return again. . . . The 
thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; and that which is. 
done is that which shall be done: and there is no new thing under 
the sun. . . . There is no remembrance of former things; neither 
shall there be any remembrance of things that are to come.” 

He spoke of the permanence of Maui, of how the whales came 
back each year to play in the roads, and of how the sunset moved 
majestically through the months from the volcano of Lanai to the 
tip of Molokai. He referred to the whistling wind that could blow 
down churches and of the dead past when Kamehameha himself 
had trod these roads in mighty conquest. “The earth abideth for- 
ever,” he cried in soft Hawaiian, and Jerusha, listening to the inspired 
flow of images, knew that the hatred he had recently held for Lahaina 
Ras now discharged, for he passed on from the physical world that 
endures to the human society which occupies the world. “With all 
Its imperfections it endures,” Abner confessed; but promptly he went 
on to his permanent vision of Geneva as it had been ruled by Calvin 
and Beza, and by suggesting many unspoken comparisons, he led his 
; huge congregation to the truth he himself was seeking: some forms 
of human behavior are better than others; and at this point he re- 
turned to an idea which had, through the years, become a passion 
nth him: that a society is good when it protects children. “]esm 
-'hnsl loves even children who are not perfect,” he preached, and 
m Jhis awful contrast he concluded. 

l\Tat did he say about the baby?” Keoki asked nervously, nngsr- 
his maile leaves in the old grass palace as his spies reported'" to 


^ Nothing,” the men replied. 

he rave about our sin?” the agitated young inau -.-er-ed 
beautiful Maui is." There was a and 
Biu’u " did not speak either of von cr a: Xceiani. 

at one point I thought he intended saving that if ~ n^nt 
the church, he will forgive you.” ' 

Cinolc as if snm«>nnr- cT^nl'iwrr V: — ‘ _ ■ - • ' 
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, i!l\ upon a pile of tapa, as if lie weie already dead, and sawn 
away/’ As his friends departed they whispered' among ther 
'.es. “Do you think he has decided to die?” 

The question was seriously discussed, for the Haivaiians knew th; 
Keoki ivas tormented by doubts arising from two religions in coi 
diet, and that whereas he had reverted with apparent ivillingness t 
Kelolo’s native gods, he had not easily cleansed himself of Abner 
God, and the incompatible deities svarred in his heart. They als 
knew, as Hawaiians, that if Keoki ever decided to die, he would d 
so. TTiey had watched their fathers and uncles announce, “I am gc 
ing to die,” and they had died. Therefore, when one young man r« 
peated his question: “Do you think Keoki has decided to die?” th 
group pondered it seriously, and this was their consensus: "We thinl 
he knows that he cannot survive with tivo gods fighting for his heart.’ 

A CTUAi.t.Y, the question was of no importance, for Lahaina wa 
about to be visited by a pestilence known as the scourge o: 
the Pacific. On earlier trips to Hawaii this dreadful plague had wiped 
out more than half the population, and now it stood poised in the 
foVsi of a wh.aler resting in Lahaina Roads, prepared to strike once 
more with demonic force, killing, laying waste, destroying an already 
doomed population. It was the worst disease of the Pacific: measles. 

This time it started innocently by jumping from the diseased whaler 
and into the mission home, w'here immunities built up during a 
hundred generations in England and Massachusetts confined the dis- 
! ease to a trivial childhood sickness. Jerusha, inspecting her son Micah's 
chest one morning, found the customary' red rash. “Have you a sore 
throat?” she asked, and when Micah said yes, she informed Abner, 
“I’m afraid oui son has the measles.” 

Abner gro.ined and said, “I suppose Lucy and David and Esther 
are bound to catch it in turn,” and he took down his medical books 
to see what he should do for the worrisome fever. Medication was 
simple and the routine not burdensome, so he said, "Well plan 
for three weeks of keeping the children indoors.” But it occurred to 
him that it might be prudent to see if John Whipple had any 
medicine for reducing the fever more quickly, and so he stopped 
casually by J & \V 's to report, “Worse luck! Micah seems to nave 
the measles and 1 suppose . . 

Whipple dropped his pen and cried, "Did you say measles?” 
“Well, spots on his chest,” 

"Oh, my God!” Whipple mumbled, grabbing his bag and rushing 
to the mission house. With trembling fingers he inspected the sick 
bov^ and Jerusha saw that the doctor was perspiring. 

“.Are measles so dangerous?” she asked with apprehension. 

Not for him,” Whipple replied. He then led the parents into the 
rent room and asked in a whisper, "Have you been in contact with 
my Hawaiians .since Micah became ill?” 

N'o, .Abner reflected. "I walked down to vour store.” ' 
iTunk God, W hipple sssoed. i ** " 
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\bner we have only a slight chance of Iceeping this dreadful cu- 
ISC away from the Hawaiians, but I want your entire family to stey 
1 this house for three weeks. See nobody.” ...,31. 
Jerusha challenged him directly: “Brother John, is it indeed the 

leasles?” ,, „ , . V 

“It is,” he replied, “and I would to God it were anyihmg els^ 
Ve had’ better prepare ourselves, for there may be sad dap ahead.” 
hen, awed by the gravity of the threat, he asked impulsively, “Abner, 
rould you please say a prayer for all of us . . . for Lahaina? Keep 
he pestilence from this town.” And they knelt while Abner praj-ed. 

But men from the infected whaler had moved freely through the 
immunity, and on the ne.xt morning Dr. ^\^lipple happened to look 
)ut of his door to see a native man, naked, digging himsdf a shallow 
pave beside the ocean, where cool water could seep in and fill the 
;andy rectangle. Rushing to the reef, \\Tiipple called, “Kekuana, 
ivhat are you doing?” And the Hawaiian, shivering fearfully, replied, 
“I am burning to death and the water will cool me.” At this Dr. 
Whipple said sternly, "Go back to your home, Kekuana, and^^wiap 
yourself in tapa. Sweat this illness out or you will surely die.” But 
the man argued, “You do not know how terrible the burning fire 
is,” and he sank himself in the salt water and within' the day 
he died. 

Now all along the beach Hawaiians, spotted with measly, dug 
themselves holes in the cool wet sand, and in spite of anything Dr. 
Whipple could tell them, crawled into -the comforting waters and 
died. The cool irrigation ditches and taro patches were filled with 
corpses. Through the miserable huts of the town the pestilence swept 
like fire, burning its victims with racking fevers that could not be 
endured. Dr. Whipple organized his wife, the Hales and the Jan- 
dcTses into a medic^ team that worked for three weeks, arguing, con- 
soling and burying. Once Abner cried in frustration, “John, why 
do these stubborn people insist upon plunging into Oie surf when 
they Imow it kills them?" And Whipple replied in exhaustion, “We 
are misled^ because we call the fever measles. In these unprotected 
people it is something much woree. Abner, you have never known 
. such a fever.” 

Nevertheless, the little missionary pleaded wdth his rstients, “If 
you go into tire water, you will die.” 

“1 want to die, Makua Hale,” they replied, 
jemsha and Amanda saved many lives by forcins their ww 
Its where they took away babies without even 
lew that if the fevered infants continued then 
cir parents would carry them to the sea. Bv 
blankets and dosing them with syrup of ■ 

le fever to erupt through skin sores, as it shrri S 

le children, but with adults, neither lo^d-' -”- f~= i,l>- 
om the sea, and throughout Lahaina ere 
In time the measles reached even tV ,,iX“X 7 

here it struck Keoki, who welcmrsc m 
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- the Hales found the shivering Kanakoa family, and Jerusha 
: promptly, "I will take the little boy home wth -me.” And there 
.ust have been a great devil near Abner’s heart, for when his wife 
id the dying child in her arms he stopped her and asked, "Would 
It not be better if that child of sin . . . • 

lerusha looked steadily at her husband and said, "I- will take the 
boy. This is what we have been preaching about in the new lasvs — 
All the children.” And she carried the whimpering child and placed 
him among her own. 

When she was gone, Abner found that Keolci had escaped to 
the seashore where he dug a shallow grave into which salt water 
seeped, and before Abner could overtake him he had plunged in, 
finding relief at last. Abner, limping along the reef, came upon him 
and cried, “Keoki, if you do that you will surely die.” 

"I shall die,” the tall alii shivered. 

■ Compassionately, Abner pleaded, "Come back, and I will wrap 
you in blankets.” 

“I sbaU die,” Keoki insisted. 

"There is no evil tliat God cannot forgive,” Abner assured the 
quaking man, 

"Your God no longer exists,” Keoki mumbled from his cold 
grave. "I shall die and renew my life in the waters of Kane.” 

Abner was horrified by these words, and pleaded, “Keoki, even 
in death do not use such blasphemy against the God who loves you.” 
"Your god brings us only pestilence," the shivering man replied. 
"I am going to pray for you, Keoki.” 

"It’s too late now. You never wanted me in your church,” and 
the fever-racked aln splashed his face with water. 

“Keoki!” Abner pleaded. “You are dying. Pray with me for 
your immortal soul,” 

"Kane will protect me.” the stricken young man insisted. 

“Oh, nol No!” Abner cried, but he felt a strong hand take his 
arm and pull him from the grave. 

It was one-eyed Kelolo, who said, 'Tou must leave my son alone 
with his god.” 

“No!” Abner shouted passionately. “Keoki, will you pray with 
me?” 

“I am beginning a dark journey,” the sick man replied feebly. "I 
have told Kane of my coming. No other prayers are necessary.” 

The incoming tide brought fresh and colder waters into the grave, 
and at that moment Abner leaped into the shallow pit and grasped 
his old friend by the hands. “Keoki, do not die in darkness. My 
draresl brother . . But the alii drew away from Abner and hid 
his parched face with his forearms. 

"Take him away," the young man cried hoarsely. “I will die svith 
my own god.” And Kelolo dragged Abner from the grave. 

When the pestilence was ended, Abner and Jerusha brought the 
baby Kelolo, now healthy and smiling, back to the palace, where 
Noelani took the child and studied it dispassionately. "Tliis one will 
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be the last of the alii,” she predicted sadly. "But it may, he .hettet ■ 
that way. Another pestilence and we will all he gone.” 

Quietly, Abner said, “Noelani, you are aware that Jerusha and I . 
love you above all others. You are precious to God. Will you return 
to His church?” 

The tall, gracious young woman listened attentively to these con- 
trite words and for herself was inclined to accept them, for she had 
nei'cr tahen the hahunas seriously, but when she thought of her 
dead brother her resolve was hardened, and she replied with bitter- 
ness, “If you had shown Keolci half the charity you now show me 
he would not be dead.” And it was coldly apparent that she would 
never return to the church ... at least not to Abner Hale’s church. 


O NE DAY in early 1833, after John Whipple had recovered from 
his e.\haustion due to the pestilence, he was accosted by a 
sailor who ashed, “You Doc Whipple?” 

"I am,” John said. 

“I was directed to hand you this personally,” the sailor explained. 
"Where are you from?” the doctor asked. 

"Carthaginian., We’re in Honolulu.” 

Eagerly, yet with apprehension, Whipple opened the letter, which 
said simply: 

"Dear Dr, "Whipple. You have good sense. Can you get Abner 
nd Jemsha Hale out of Lahaina for a week? I intend to build them 
house. Your trusted friend, Rafer Hoxworth.” 

"Tell your captain, yes,” "V^ipple said, 

"When can we arrive?” the sailor inquired. 

"Next Monday.” 

"He will be here.” 

So Whipple fabricated an intricate plot, whereby Abner was called 
^0 what the missionaries called "a protracted meeting” at Wailuku, 
ivhere long ago he had tended Urania Hewlett at her death. To 
|^bncr’s surprise, the Whipples said, “Amanda and I need a rest. We 
ft’ill join you, for holiday.” 

"The children?” Jerusha asked, frightened, for she had never left 
them during a single night since Micah's birth. 

"Mrs. Janders’ll care for the children,” John insisted, and although 
both Abner and Jerusha thought it perilous to risk their offspring to 
a woman who allow'ed Hawaiians to nurse her babies, they at last 
consented, and the four who had known one another so well aboard 
the Thetis began their pleasant hike to Wailuku, but when they 
reached the summit pass that divided the two halves of the island, 
John MTiipple stopped and stared sadly back at the additional 
valiew that had been depopulated by the measles and said, "Abner 
wmchow we’ve got to get a virile new people into these islands’ 
^=>"’3>>ans were able to marry strong nev, comers . . 
horn could you get?” Abner asked, mopping his forehead 
i used to think other Pclj-nesians would do,” Whipple replied 
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^ recently IVe clisn^ed my It 11 I 33 VC to .l)c J3\’2n£se. A 

-!K’ new bloodstream.” As he paused be idly compared tbe parched 
t^^jrd areas he had just left with the green windward area they 
,,rc approaching. "Curious," he mused. , ' 

“What is?” Abner ashed. _ 

‘‘I was .looking at the two halves of this island, \\'hipple replied. 
The rain falls over here, where it isn't needed, but it never falls 
m our side, where the big fields lie barren, Abnerl’-' he cried with 
lositive delight. "Why couldn’t a man bring the useless rain over 
o where it’s needed?” 

“Do you seek to correct God’s handiwork?" Abner snorted. 

"In such matters, yes,” John replied. 

“How could you bring rain through a mountain?” Abner chal- 
enged. 

“I don’t know,” Wliipple mused, but he kept staring at the 
contrast between rainy windward and parched leesvard. 


They were not long on their journey before the Cartliaginian hove 
into Lahaina Roads and Captain Rafer Hoxworth strode ashore. One- 
eved Kclolo and a hand of able policemen met tbe fiery whaler at 
llic pier and leveled six guns at his chest. "Dis place kapu for you, 
kapenal We no aloha for you, you damn hell!” the old alii warned, 
in his best pidgin. 

Hoxworth, brushing aside the guns, announced: "I come only 
to build a house.” 

“No girls on the ship!” Kelolo said sternly. 

"I want no girK," Hoxnvorth assured him, striding briskly up to 
the mission house. To his following sailoR be said, "Get every 
mos-able thing out of that house. And be careful!” 

The removal took only a few minutes, and when Hoxworth saw 
how pitifullv little the ilalcs had — their only substantial furniture 
being the chairs and tables he had provided them — he held his big 
riglit hand over his mouth, for he was biting his lip with incredulity. 
"Cover it up.” he aid, and when this w.as carefully done, he applied 
a match to the old grass house, and in a moment it blazed into the 
air, with its burden of insects and memories. When the ground was 
cleared he said, "Dig." 

The cellar was broad and deep. It would be cool in tire blazing 
hot summers at Labain.i, and when it was done Captain Hoxworth 
lined it with building stones hewn from coral, and these he continued 
some distance above the earth, so that when he started to erect the 
house itself, it liad a solid foundation. Now he ordered his sailors 
to bring him the comer posts, each numbered, and he began the 
fascinating task of reassembling the house exactly as it had been when 
standing on the wharf in Boston. 

In three days the job w.is well launched and obviously on its way 
while lounging in the offices of Janders & 
v\ hippie, that Captain Hoxworth, having told Pupali and .all Iiis 
women to go to hell and leave him alone, heard the story of Keoki 
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^natoa and his sister Noelani. ‘Tou mean that taD, handsome girl 
saw shimming nahed past my ship one day on a surfboard?” he 
islccd quizzically. 

‘Tes. All this happened to her,” Janders said gloomily. 

"Why, helll” Hoxworth growled. “She's the best-looldng girl the 
slands ever produced. You mean she's out there in that prase shade- 
. . alone?” ■ 

"She has the usual women-in-waiting,” Janders explained. 

"I know,” Hoxworth said contemptuously, making huge drcles 
vith his hands to indicate the women who usually attached them- 
ielves to the alii. "I mean . . . she's just there?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s a hell of a way to livel” he boomed. “Just because she 
»ot mixed up with a lot of crazy nonsense. Janders, I’m going out 
diere.” 

“I wouldn’t,” the older man said. “They don’t remember you well 
in this town.” 

‘To hell with memoriesi” Hoxivorth cried, slamming his big fist 
onto the arm of his chair. “I’m thinking of staging in Honolulu, 
Janders. Sail my ship to Canton in the China trade. Maybe build 
a couple of ships. Could 1 get cargoes here?” 

“If your charges are low enough,” Janders replied cautiously, 
"I’ve got a lot of skins I’d like to get to China.” 

"I think you’ll get ’em there,” Hoxworth said, and he strode out 
of the office and along the main road to the grass palace of the 
alii. At his approach, guards ran to inform Kelolo, but before the 
old man could prevent Hoxworth from doing so, the bold captain 
had bowed graciously, shoved open the gate, and marched into the 
grass palace where he found Noelani. 

"Ma’am,” he said, extending his big right paiv, “I’ve been wanting 
to meet you ever since I saw you riding naked past my ship. That 
must have been thirteen years ago. You were a dazzling beauty in 
those days, ma’am. You’re lovelier now." 

"Have you come to End someone else to sell?” Noelani asked 
coldly. 

"No, ma’am. I’ve come to find me a wife. And I feel in my bones 
that you’re the one.” 

Noelani started to reply to tliis abrupt assertion, but before she 
could do so, Hoxworth thrust upon her a bolt of choice Canton silk 
and a flood of words: “Ma’am, I suppose you know why I came 
hack to Lahaina. My actions last time have preyed upon my con- 
science, and I deplored seeing an American man and woman living 
as those hvo did. If I offended you on my earh'er visit, I now apolo- 
gize, but with that out of the way, ma’am, I want to tell y-ou that 
I propose running my ship henceforth in the China trade. I ve 
bought a house in Honolulu, and for some time 1 ve been looking 
for a wife.” 

"^^^ly did you not find a wife in Boston?” Noelani ask^'’ _ 
‘Tell you the truth, ma’am,” Hoxworth replied . , , B 




* -.he v.-ri«l to talk v/ilh {!« ,t wn tio intenmpHon, 

Tnith h ” tie continnetl n? jf there nai girdetii 

d ;; L k and forth fx^ore 

sSJ ras ?r,s K£fs?-« Uc ,» p..f« *»« 

tiiT v/oiiicn of the islrnds. - 

s/5.5ta “^^^rSihSir “'• '“ '^'" “’'''^' 

,Vhen ^i’nu), nnd Owt’s why I think it important thai 

Itj -lwo «, V r. aboard ship. I want you to see yO’Ji 

you’ should ever decide to join ms on one oi 

’"“fd, tliis' distant city from which had come 
V clolhes .and h^u" fnmitarc and which she had never expected tC 
” „nor bad she any reason to see it — so captivated Noclani thal 
betrayed her excitement, whereupon Hoxsvorth said bluntly, 
toelani, you’ve had a bad time here, caught up in thbgs of which 
no part. Wliy not leave it all? It’s a sad. messv husinesi 


4oe1ani, you vc had a bad time here, caught up in thu ^ _ 

ji were no part. Wliy not leave it all? It’s a sad, messy business 
yon will never conquer. I offer you a wild, exciting life.” 
ihave a son, you know,” the proud wom.in said tentatively. 

^ "6 wth you. I’ve always svanted a tyke of my own aboard 


' ull^ belongs to tlic people . , she hesitated. 

* I iicn leave him with the people,” he said firmly, and’ before 
slie could protest, he lind caught tier by the hand and drawn her 
lo liim, kissing her harshly upon the mouth and ’pulling at her 
garments, 

"r’lcasc,” she whispered. • , 

00 to the door and tell the women, to guard it. You’ie enter- 

Inining your husband-to-be.” ' . 

She pushed him away, stood solemnly before him and asked, 
"Could you forget that I was once married to ..." 

"Noclauil" he chided. “How many of the girls of this village 
have I kept in my cabin? Tliafs also past. Now I need a wife. 

"I mc-ant, that it was my brotlier who ...” . a 

lie pondered this question for a moment, then laughed again ana 
said reassuringly, ‘With me each day that dasvns b^s a-nesv 
1 have no memories.” _ ' , . 

1 he tall captain’s words were warm in her car, the kind of bpia, 
sweet Words an alii liked, and she thought; “This kapena is 

like an alii. He is fall, eager to fight, and he is the leader of h* - 
nien. He is tired of running after waterfront women. He owns a 
nnpotlant ship and he was willing to take my son as his osvn. rt 
IS not pious, but I think he is honest. The day of the Hawan®*. 
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.se, where, looking into the bright new room, she saw her intendec 

.,band sitting on a kitchen chair, turned backward, its arched 
. ick under his chin, and he Staring moodily at the floor; and ai 
he watched he rose and carried the chair with him, and set it down 
three or four times with great violence, making the entire house 
shudder with his fury. And for some minutes he stood there, pound- 
ing the chair into the floor and holding his head down, with hh 
eyes closed and knots standing out on his forehead in dark passion; 
and she recalled his earlier words and thought: "He can boast that 
he has no memories, but I am pleased that he has. I thought he 
■remembered only trivial things like selling Iliki.” And after he had 
thrashed the chair into the floor a dozen more times, to control 
himself from Idcking the entire house into splinters, he carefully 
returned it to its place, gave the small wooden room one last linger- 
ing look and came out into the bright sunlight, 

“We’ll go,” he said, and villagers, who had heard of the impend- 
ing marriage, followed them to me pier, where they w-atched as the 
big captain caught Noelani in his arms and lifted her into the 
longboat. 

- On the way home from Wailuku, John WTiipple and his wife, as 
soon as they reached the summit of the trail, began gazing into the 
distance so markedly that Abner finally asked, “What are you look- 
ing for?” 

“A great surprise,” John e.\plained mysteriously, but the four had 
reached the last small hill before he nns able to spot, beneath the 
branching trees, the roof line of the new mission house. "I see it 
now!” he cried. "Can you?” 

The Hales looked futilely at the outlines of Lahaina and saw 
nothing. There was the broad reach of sea, the hills of Lanai, the 
dusty trails. And then Jerusha gasped, "Abner! Is that a house?” 

“Where?” 

“At the mission! Abner! Abner!” And she broke into a run and 
dashed down off the hill, with her bonnet flying behind and her 
skirts causing dust, and when she reached the road she rushed on 
ahead, not waiting for anyone to catch her, ci}'ing all the time, 
“It’s a house! -It's a house!” 

Finally, gasping with excitement, she stood beside the stream and 
looked across the walled-in yard to where the old grass house had 
Stood, and there rose, as in a magic story, a New England farm- 
house, snug and secure. She put her left hand to her mouth and 
look^ dumbly first at the house and then at the approaching 
three, and finally she ran desperately to Abner and kissed him in 
public. “Thank you, my dearest friend and companion,” she said 
weakly. 

But he was more surprised than she and looked at Wliipple for 
enhghtenment, and for the time being John thought it permissible 
to tell only part of the truth, so he explained: “Your rather sent 
it out from Boston, Jemsha. We wanted to surprise you." -Later, 
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when the association with Captain Hoxworth was fully developed 
the two missionaries were so happy with their home that neither 
made complaint. They took the ^ as haring come from Charles 
Bromley, in Walpole, and they thought it proper to ignore the 
intermediary' by whom the gift had been delivered, and who in fact 
had initiated the idea. Jerusha thought it a man-elous house in these 
respects: it did not harbor bugs; it did not have an earthen floor; 
it had a proper cellar for storing food; it had separate rooms for 
the children; it had a desk where Abner could work; and it had a 
kitchen. Jerusha was proud when the Hauaiians came to see it. 

The first official s'isitor was Kelolo, bringing with him a large 
square of paper which he had got from J & W and on which he 
wanted Abner to print the name noelani, after which, for no ap- 

E arent reason that could be ascertained at the time — although later 
is purpose became clear — he sat on and on until Abner felt that 
he might have to ask the one-eyed old man to go. He recalled how 
his wife Malama had always loved the church, how Keoki had 
wanted to become a minister, and Noelani’s happy marriage in 
Honolulu. There seemed much more that he w'ished to say, but he 
did not say it, and at sunset w'hen Jerusha interrupted, "Kelolo, 
my dear friend, we are about to have our sea biscuit and salt beef. 
Will you join us?" he gripped her hands passionately and wished 
her a world of luck. Finally, when he stood alone with Abner, he 
predicted, "Your church will last w'hen you and I are both upon the 
rainbow, Makua Hale. It is a fine church, and through it you have 
done much good in Lahaina.” He then inquired if he might embrace 
the little missionary, and in the Hawaiian manner he rubbed noses 
and said farewell. 

It was not yet dark when he walked down the dusty' road, past 
the taro patch and the royal grounds over the little bridge where 
the W'haling boats came for clear water and onto the grounds that 
Malama had loved. As he walked he thought happily: "There is 
ahmys a chance that the night marchers may come along to take 
rae away,” and he listened hopefully for the footfalls, but in vain. 
Tlie walk did not tire him particularly, but he did feel himself to 
be an old man, and when he reached his small house he rested 
for a w'hile before WTapping in the paper the three treasured objects 
he intended for his daughter; Malama’s necklace, the w'hale tooth 
hung on the hair of his hundred friends, his feathered cape, and the 
ancient red stone of Pele, 

When this was done, he placed the paeJage in the mid5r 
tlic room and proceeded to gather up his four remaining 
fhe skull of Malama, her right thigh bone which he hat 
Iscoki, and her left, which had been .Noelan.'s heirloom nc?v;i;'-r'.V 
and most significant of all, the sacred srone of Kane, whir-':'--' — 

protected from the missionaries for >:• many years. 

He carried these objects to the altar by the sea, 

'"■aited, unmanned and with a sohtar. paddle. Rcverenfl'^ — , 
tlic tliree bones onto a low tapa-co".e:ed table per^iF 
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, n ceremoniously, he covered them %vith mafle leaves, whose 
,n,orable fragrance marked the night. This_ ritual completed, he 
iccd the sacred stone on the platform winch had so mhinated 
mer, and here for the last time he spoke with his god. 

“We are not wanted any longer, Kane,” he reported fenkl)r. We 
ive been asked to go away, for bur work is done. Malama is dead 
ith a different god. Keoki is gone, and Noclam spurns you. Now 
•en the kahunas worship elsewhere. \Ve must go home. 

“But before we leave, great.Kane,” the old man pleaded quietly, 
vill you- please lift from your children in Haurn’i the burdens of 
le old kapus? They are heavy and the young no longer know how 
) live with them.” 

He started to carry, the god to the canoe, but as he did so the 
yfulncss of his act oppressed him and he whispered to Kane, “It 
as not my idea, gentle Kane, to take you from the islands you 
ave loved. It was Pole who pointed to Keala-i-kahiki, the way that 
'e'musb go.- Now we shall go home.” 

■So' speaking, Kelolo gathered up the god and wrapped him in a 
ape of yellow feathers, placing him in a position of honor in the 
row. He then turned and looked for the last time at the grass 
alace, where he had known Malama, greatest of women and the 
aost complete. "I am taking your bones back to Bora Bora,” he 
ssured her, “where we shall sleep in peace beside the lagoon." 
lowing to the house of love, and to the rock7 altar, and to the kou 
Tces whose shade had protected him, he climbed into the canoe 
ind started paddling resolutely toward Keala-i-kahiki, and as he stood 
lut into the ocean itself, he chanted a navigational song which his 
iamily claimed had been composed by some ancient ancestor on his 
vay from Hawaii to Bora Bora: 

"Sail from the Land of the Little Eyes, 

Southward, southward 

To the oceans of burning heat . . 

By morning he had entered c.\-actly those oceans, and without 
rater or food he paddled resolutely into them, a near-blind, toothless 
jid man, bearing his god and the relics of the woman he had lov^. 


J ERUSHA ENJOYED for Icss than three years the clean wooden 
house her father had sent her, for perversely, although she had 
naanaged to maintain her health in the grass shack, she could not do 
io in. her comfortable home. "She’s worked herself to death,” Dr, 
Whipple said bluntly. "If she’d allow Hawaiian women to care for 
her-.cliildren . . .” 

Abner, would not hear of this, so Whipple suggested, "Why not 
send her back to New Hampshire? Three or four cold winters with 
lots of apples and fresh milk. She’d recover.” 'Tto time it was 
Jerusha who was adamant. 
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“This is our island. Brother John,” she insisted stubbornly. "When ' 
I first saw it from the railing of the Thetis, I was afraid. But through 
the years it has become my home. Did you know that some timc'^ 
ago Abner was invited to Honolulu, but it uns I who refused.” 

"Then I can give you only one medicine,” Whipple concluded. 
"Less work. More sleep. More food.” . > ■ ’ 

But with four children and a girls’ school, Jerusha found little 
time for resting, until at last she awakened one morning with her 
entire chest in a viselike grip that she could not adequately describe, 
except that she found much difficulty in breathing. Abner placed her 
beside an open window and hurried to fetch the doctor, but when 
Whipple reached the room, Jerusha was gasping horribly, 

“Put her to bed, quickly!” John cried, and when he lifted his 
friend’s wife, he was appalled at how little she weighed.' “Amanda,” 
he thought, “weighs more than she.” And he sent the children, .run- 
ning by themselves, to Captain Janders’ home, and theti he said 
quietly to Abner, “I am afraid she’s dying.” • ■ ' . ' 

There was no need to whisper, for Jerusha sensed -that she u'as. 
near death, and she asked if Amanda and Luella could come into 
the room, and when the women were there she sent for her chil- 
dren and said that she would like to hear, once more, the great 
mission hymn, and all in the room, including the dying woman, 
chanted; 


“From Greenland’s icy mountains, 

From India’s coral strand; 

Where Africa’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden stmnd; 

From many an ancient river, 

From many a palmy plain. 

They call us to deliver 
Their land from error’s chain.” 

‘We have labored to do so,” Jerusha said wanly, and seeing that 
death uas strangling at her throat, Amanda Whipple began to whisper 
the hjTnn that had launched them on their individual adventures 
on the golden strands. “Blest be the tie that binds,” Amanda began, 
but Abner could not join in the painful words, and when the uaver- 
ing voices reached the poignant second verse, which seemed rvritten 
particularly for tliose who travel in God’s work to far places, he fell 
into a chair and held his hands before his face unable to look at 
tlie frail figure on the bed who sang in tire perfect fellouThip of which 
she uns the sjanbol: 

“We share our mutual woes; 

Our mutual burdens bear; 

And often for each other Sow 
The sympathizing tear" 
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\fy beloved 'husbana," sbe gasped in great pain, “I am going 
1 meet our Lord. I can see And she was dead. '. 

She was buried in the Labaina church cemeten', with a. plain 
« ooden cross, and with her children at the graveside, watching the 
w hite clouds sweep down &om the mountains; but after the ceremony 
was ended, and the crowd dispersed, Amanda WTiipple could not rest 
contentiwitli the niggardly marking of her grave, and she had carved 
in wood, which was later reproduced in’ stone, an epitaph which 
might have sers’cd for 'all missionary women: "Of her .bones was 
Hawaii built.” 

’In kiter years it would. become fashionable to say of tbe mission- 
.ancs, .‘‘They came to the islands to do good, and they did right 
well.” Others made jest of the iriissionaiy' slogan, "They came to 
a nation in darkness; they left it in light,” by pointing out: “Of 
course they left Hawaii lighter. They stole every goddamned thing 
tliat wasn’t nailed , down.” 

But these comments did not apply to Jenisha Hale. From her 
body came a line of men and women wbo would civilize the islands 
and organize t])Cni into meaningful patterns. Her name would be on 
libraries,- on museums, on chairs of medicine, on church scholar- 
ships, From* a mean grass house, in which she worked herself to 
death, she brouglit humanity and love to an often brutal seaport, 
and with her needle and reading primer she taught the women of 
Maui more about decency and civilization than all the words of 
her husband accomplished. She asked for nothing, gave her love 
-. without stint, and grew to cherish the land she served: "Of her 
'bones wus Hawaii built,” Whenever I think of a missionary, I think 
of Jerusha Hale. 

In the hours following Jenisha's death, the Americans in Lahaina 
held long discvssions as to what should be done with the 
four Hale children, and it was tentatively agreed that Mrs, Jandets 
should take them until such time as a ship could be found to 
cany the youngsters back to the Bromley’S in Walpole, but since 
these plans had been worked out without consulting Abner, they 
were obviously not binding on him, and to the general surprise he 
announced, when Mrs. Janders offered to take the children, that 
he would continue to care for them; and they stayed inside the 
mission wall — Micah, aged thirteen; Lucy, ten; David, sue; Esther, 
four — ^whiie tlieir father tended tlieir needs. In this he was much 
aided by Micah, a sallow, serious child who read voraciously and 
who. had a vocabula^ even gre.iler than his erudite father’s, for 
often, while the ViTiipple and Janders children were roustahouh'ng 
near the mission grounds, Micah Hale, with nothing better to do, 
at hunched inside the wall reading for pleasure either a Hebre\v 
•'dictionary or Cornelius Schrevelius’ Greek-Latin Lexicon. The hvo 
lirte girls W'cre dressed as Abner thought appropriate, in fitted basques 
witli full-length sleeves, plain flowing skirts, pantaloons to the ankle. 
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and flat straw hats ss-ith ribhon streamers, nil tlietlrrocl up from tJip 
bottoms of the charity barrels, and they loo bewiiie exlicmciv f.isi 
readers with vocabularies that astonished their elders. Onlv on' Ki'm. 
days did the general population see the I-Inlc children, for 'then tli(-!r 
father washed and polished them, casing them one by one iiilo (iieii 
best apparel and leading them solemnly behind him to Die hlr< 
church. At such times many mothers in the coinminiity ohseiveil’ 
“They are so pallid. Like their mother." 

All might have gone well, however, for Abner was a father rvho 
demonstrated deep love for his children, except that in tin; ;,|n)n/; 
of 1837 the Carthaginian put into Lahaina on a routine visit U) jiie)' 
up Janders & Whipple furs for an intended run to Canton, rnnl 
uhile the handsome ship was loading, Canlaiu Iloxwmlh Idly 
roamed the tree-lined streets of the town; suade.uly he i, napped he, 
Angers and asked a Hawaiian, “Where is Mrs. Male niiricfl?" btejijiin;; 
briskly, the tall, powerful captain strode to the cemetery, 
only at a wayside house to buy some flowers; and his intentinns y/' ie 
peaceful, but when he reached the grave he had the greit bad In'k 
to find Abner Hale there, tending the grass that liad grw/n up 
beside Amanda \^Tiipple’s improvised marker; and v/ben tfie v/bab-r 
spott^ Abner, the author of his constant grief, he flew Into a dark 
and savage rage, shouting, “You goddamned little v/owd Vr/i} HD'yf 
this girl! '^ou worked her like a slave in this climate!" And he dow; 
for Abner, catching him below the knees and haring ),'m 
onto the grave, where he b^n punching li'm aUnu fijo 
, Then struggling to his feet while Abner was sbTt provac, 5;e t'a.'tod 

! rainintf I-tA-c ftip liHlo man. fTEshiuZ hs; hcasy b'SOtS AvT-W's 
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,i Jer men to accommodate ourselves to; change, there is no 
Iter exaltation than to submit to the will of God. Oh, I'm 
jnvinced that this is the wav He intends us to go.” Suddenly, the 
inspired minister stopped, for Abner w-as looking at him strangely, 
and Tliom thought: “He is' a difficult, custom-ridden man and can- 
not possibly understand the change that have swept Boston.” 

But Abner was thinking: “Jerusha instituted such changes, and 
greater, in Lahaina seven years ago. Without the aid of theologians 
or Harvard professors she found God's love. Why is this tall man 
so arrogant?” A single conciliatory word from Thom would have 
encouraged Abner to share with him the profound changes Jerusha 
had initiated in his theology, hut the word vas not spoken, for 
'Ihorri, noticing Abner’s aloofness, thought; “I remember when I 
interviewed him at Yale. He was excitable and opinionated then. 
He’s no better now. Why are the missions cursed with such men?” 

Then, driven by that perv'crse luck which often frustrates full com- 
munion, T^om stumbled upon a vital subject, and the manner in 
which it developed confirmed his suspicion that in Abner Hale the 
Church had acquired one of those limited, stubborn men lacking in 
capacity for growth who are such impediments to practical religion, 
“Brother Abner,” the questioning bepn, "I have come here to join 
you in ordaining any Hawaiians who are ready for the ministry. Will 
you assemble your candidates?” 

“I have none," Abner confessed. 

Thom, already satisfied that he had identified Abner's character, 
, did not raise his voice. ‘Tm not sure I understand, Brother Abner, 
.^MTien young Keoki betrayed the church, didn’t you immediatel) 
recruit eight or ten better prospects?” 

“What I thought rvas,” Abner began, but bis head felt out ol 
balance, and he jogged himself from the right hip. With compassior 
Reverend Thom waited, and Abner continued: “I felt that since thf 
church had suffered such a terrible disgrace, it would be better if . . .’ 
Then he caught a vision of Keoki standing before the altar of Kane 
with the raaile leaves about his shoulders and the whale’s tooth 
“Well,” he concluded, “I thought the most imjportant thing was tc 
protect the church from another such debacle.’’ 

"So you conscripted no potential ministen?” Thom asked quietly 
"Oh, no! You see, Reverend Thom, unless you live with thf 
Hawaiians you can't really understand ...” • 

■ “Brother Abner," the visitor interrupted. “I have brought with me 
hv'o fine young men from Honolulu.” 

“Missionaries?” Abner cried excitedly. “From Boston?” 

“No," Thorn explained patiently, “they’re Hawaiians. I’m goin| 
to ordain them in your church, and I would be particularly happy ii 
■you could nominate some young man of Lahaina who seems desrinee 
for the church . . .” 

. • “The Hawaiians in Lahaina, Reverend Tliom . . . Well, 1 don't 
even allow my children to associate with the Hawaiians in Lahaina. 
'There’s this man Pupali, and he had four daughters, and his young- 
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St, Hiki . . He stopped and his mind became brutally clear and he • 
bought; “He would not understand about Iliki.” 

The ordinah'on ceremonies impressed Lahaina more deeply than 
my previous church activity, for when the congregation saw two of 
their own people promoted to full responsibility for Christianizing 
the islands, they felt at last that Hawaiians had become part of the 
ehurch, and when Reverend Thom promised that within a.year some 
young man from Lahaina itself would be ordained, there was little 
discussed in the next days except one question: “Do you suppose 
they might choose our son?” But on the next Sunday came even 
more welcome news, for Thom announced that the missionary board, 
in Honolulu had decided that one of the two ordained Hawaiians, 
Reverend Jonah Keeaumoku Piimalo, should remain in Lahaina to 
preach in the big church and assist Reverend Hale. 

When Thom sensed the joy that this announcement occasioned, 
he happened to be looking at John Whipple, who turned sideways 
to his little wife, Amanda, and shook her hand warmly as if the 
family had long discussed this move, and Thom thought: “Isn’t it 
perverse? I like Whipple, who left the church, much better than 
Hale, who stayed. With his doctoring the poor and building a, good 
business, Whipple is much closer to my idea of God than, the poor 
little fellow sitting here beside me.” 

On the next morning Reverend Thom sailed back to Honolulu, en 
route to Boston, taking with him the four Hale children, and when 
tliey left their father at the pier Abner said solemnly to each, “When 
you have learned the civilized manners of New England be sure to 
come back, for Lahaina is your home,” but to his brilliant son Micah 
he added, “I shall be waiting for you, and when you return a minister 
I shall turn my church over to you.” Thom, overhearing these words, 
winced and thought: “He will forever regard it as his church . . . not 
God’s . , . and surely not the Hawaiians’.” 

It now came time for Thom to bid good-bye to the missionary 
whom he had inducted into the service nineteen years before, and he 
looked compassionately at the halting little man and thought: “What 
a profound tragedy. Brother Hale has never even dimly pereeived the 
true spirit of the Lord. If the score were tallied, I suspect he has 
done far more harm than good.” 

Abner, his mind now beautifully clear, looked at his imperious in- 
quisitor and saw him once more as the black-frocked judge he had 
been on that visit to Yale in 1821 . He thought: “Brother Eliphalet 
moves about the world dispensing advice and thinks that by coming 
^°J^aina for a few days ne can detect where we have gone astray. 
V^at does he know of cannon? Has he ever faced a rioting mob of 
whalers?” And witli a sense of deep sorrow Abner discovered: “He 
v.all never know.” Then, his mind still competent, he developed an 
equally haunting thought: “I doubt that anyone will ever Imow 
* M e-xcept Jerusha and Malama. 'They knew.” 

JFarewell, Brother Abner," Eliphalet Thom called, 
farewell, sir,” Abner replied, and the naetpi- ™ 
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V IKE YEARS that followed, Abner became one of the human sig 
' posts of the old capital, an increasingly befuddled man, limpit 

rmt the city, stopping to adjust his brains and clicking his hea 
sideways to relieve passing darts of pain. He no longer lived in ti 
mission house, for others came to assume the major responsibilities c 
the church, hut he frequently preached in floiving Hawaiian, an 
whenever it was known' that he would occupy the pulpit, the churc 

'''^Fo?°rfi^officiaI duties he- continued to wear the shiny old cHv 
hammer coat he had bought in New Haven and the black beaver ha: 
His shoes and other apparel he got as best he could from the chant 
barrels, and in time his life settled into a perfected routine, mark© 
by thr^ recurring highlights. Whene\>er a new ship anchored in th 
roads he would hurry down to the pier and ask its people whethei 
in their travels,, they had come upon the Hawaiian girl Ilfld. “Sh 
was sold from here to an English captain and I thought that perhap 
you might have intelligence of her." No one had. 

His second calendar-marking moments came when, from the rudi 
desk in the grass house in which he now lived, he released for print 
ing another of his metrical renderings of the Psalms in Hawaiian 
and when the printed sheets appeared, he would distribute th( 
Psalms to bis parishioners, and at the next church service would lead 
them in singing their praises. 

The final triumph, of course, came whenever he received mail from 
his children in America. His sister Esther, now married to a ministei 
in western New York, cared for the two girls, while the bojs were 
the responsibilit)’ of tlie Bromleys. Each of the children’s ^rbaits 
had been drawn in black pencil at a studio in Boston, and they now 
looked down gravely from the grass wall: handsome, sensitive, alert 
frees. 

Micah, having graduated with top honors from Y^le, was already 
a mim'ster, preaching in Connecticut, but the most exciting news was 
that Lucy had met young Abner Hewlett, studying at Yale, and had 
married him. It was Abner’s intention to send his old friend Abra- 
ham Hewlett a brotherly letter of congrahilation upon the joining 
of the two mission families, but he could not forget the fact that 
Abraham was married to a Hawaiian, nor could he forgive; and the 
subsidiary fact that the Hcwletts were prospering exceedingly with 
their lands, and were now wealthy, did not alleviate Abner’s distrust 
of anyone who would consort with the heathen. 

One of the saddest aspects of these years was the fact that all who 
witnessed the visible impairment of Abner’s faculties could at the 
same time observe John Whipple’s cultivation of his. Alwnj’S a hani 
some young man, he now’ flowered into an enviable maturity: he was 
tall, lean, sharp-eyed, and bronzed from surfing. His jaw was promi- 
nent, and the fact that he had a heavy beard, which he shaved twice 
each day, gave him a dark, manly look, which he accentuate by 
w^nng dark suits very closely fitte with six-button waistcoats. His 
buck hail, at forty-four, was untouched by’ gray, whereas Abner’s was 
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:tually whitened, so that to see the two inen of equal age 
ide-was shocking, and this was partly the reason why islander' 
rays referred to Abner as the old man. 

^^^lipple also prospered in trade, for whalers now jammed the 
oads — 325 in 1844; 429 in 1845 — ^and they had to buy from } & W. 
Allowing Captain Janders’ driving precept, “Own nothing, control 
verything," John had become a master in manipulating the lands 
nd wealth of others, and if an upstart attempted to open a major 
ndustry in Lahaina, it was usually Whipple who discovered the 
actic whereby the man could be either bought out or squeezed out. 
iVhen Valparaiso begged for more hides, it was Dr. Whipple who 
ecalled seeing huge herds of goats on neighboring Molokai, and it 
vas he who organized the expeditions to the windward cliffs. As 
lonest as he was clever, he paid any man he employed a fair wage. 
But when his most skilled huntsman was tempted to organize a goat- 
shooting team of his o\to, selling the hides and tallow directly to an 
A.inerican bripntine for extra profit, the man suddenly found he could 
hire no boats to transport his Wdes, and after three months’ labor 
had rotted away on Molokai, the venture was abandoned and he re- 
turned to work for J & W. Abner never understood how John Whip- 
ple could have learned so much about business. 

Once, on, a trading mission to Valparaiso, Whipple’s schooner 
was laid over for two weeks in Tahiti, and John, as was his custom, 
improved the wasting hours by studying something of Tahitian ways 
and words, and it was out of this casual experience that he wrote the 
essay which dominated Polymesian research for some decades: “The 
Theory of Kapu,’’ in which he made this provocative suggestion. “In 
our concern over why the Tahitian says tabu and the Hawaiian kapu 
we are apt to digress into theories which, while entrancing, are prob- 
ably urelevant. What we must remember is that a group of learned 
English scientists transhteiated the Tahitian language and set it into 
w«tem ivajs, while a body of not so well-train^ American mission- 
aries did the same job for Has\'aiian. In each case we must suspect 
that the visitors crystallized what wns not really there. Would it not 
be iviser to belieic that when the English spelled their word tabu, 
what they actually heard was something different — somewhere 
brtween tabu and iapu, but slightly inclining toward the former — 
whereas when the Americans wrote their word kapu, what they heard 
also something quite different — somewhere between tabu and 
kapu, but inclining slightly toward the latter? Ivluch of the difference 
that wc now observe between written Tahitian and written Hawaiian 
must be accountable for not by the actual differences between the 
anguages but by the differences in the ears of the men who trans- 
hterated them. 

,, have many words for honre: whare, tale, fare, hale, but 

werd, and we should like to know,- how many of 
c differences can be attributed to the defective of the white 
man, whose system of spehing-did ranch to crystallize error, I recall 
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ii.ated Hawaiian who said to me one day in Ins native tonpe 
1 going to see Mr. Kown.' I replied, 'Bamo, you know his nami 
\li Town/ and he agreed, pointing out, •'‘But in Harvaiian wi 
. AC no letter T, so we can’t star Town.’ And he pronounced thi 
name perfectly. We bad imposed limits on his speech that did no 
exist before we arrived on the scene. _ _ 

“At the same time, however, the visitor from Hawaii to Tahiti i 
visibly. struck by the changes that occurred when Polynesians froii 
the latter islands joumej-ed north. In Hawaii their stature increased 
'ITieir sHn became tighter. Their speech became sharper. Their tool 
undenvent obvious changes, and of course their gods were trans 
muted. Most sprctacular was the- transformation of the bold, angu 
iar arid’ oftenrimes lascivious Tahitian hula into the languorous 
poetic dance of Hawaii. Change occurred in all things: religor 
Ranged from wild vitali^ to stately formalism; government became 
stable and self-perpetuating; and what in Tahiti was merely oma 
mental featherwork became in Hawaii a subtle art of rare beauty 
Thus the development of Tahiti's god of the sea, Ta'aroa, inti 
Hawaii's god of bdl, Kanaloa, becomes a change in both orthography 
and. theology, but the latter is the greater. 

“In our studies of Polynesia vve should start from this premise 
Nothing that came to Hawaii remained unchanged; Sowers, processes 
words and men there found new life and new directions. But w'( 
must not be deceiv'ed fay outward appearances, and especially not by 
. word forms, into estimating the differences to be greater than they 
i^actuaily are. Saatch a Hawaiian, and you find a Tahitian,” 

Abner's avocation was the Seamen’s Chapel, where he would oftei 
sit for hours with Chaplain Cridland, the sailor whom he himself hat 
brought to God, and he thought: "Of all things I have accomplished 
that accidental conversion of Cridland has borne the most fruit.” H< 
felt that no life was more difficult or more fraught with teraptatior 
than that of sailors, and he was happy that he had been instrusnenta 
in erasing Lahaina’s brothels and grog shops. 

He existed on a pittance sent by the mission board, for he was nc 
longer'a full-fledged missionary, but Dr. Whipple kept close watcl 
upon him, and if he required pocket money, either Janders oi 
Whipple saw to it that he got a little. Once, a visitor, seeing the 
lonely grass shack, adorned only with the portraits of his children, 
mked compassionately, “Have you no friends?” And Abner replicdi 
“I have known God, and Jerosha Bromley, and Malama Kanakoa, 
and beyond that a man requires no friends.” 

.'Then, in 1849, odiflarating news reached Lahaina and transformed 
Abner Hale into a ^ry, excited father, for Reverend Micah Hale 
wrote from Connecticut that he had decided to leave New England 
~it was too cold for his taste — ^and to live permanently in Hawaii, 
‘ for I must see once more the palm trees of my youth and the 
whales playing in Lahaina Roads.” Many mission children, after their 
years at Yale, wrote the heartening news that tliey were coming 
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home, for the islands generated a persuasive charm that coiild cxett ■ 
itself across thousands of miles, but what qualified Micah’s letter as : 
unusual was the fact that he was determined to cross overland to. 
California, for he wanted to see America, and he predicted that 
sometime near the end of 1849, he would be boarding a ship out of 
San Francisco. 

Consequently, Abner found a map of North America and hung it 
on the grass wall, marking it each day with his son's imaginary 
progress across the vast continent, and from deductions that were 
remarkably accurate, he announced one day to the crowd in the 
I &.W store in late November of 1849, “My son, the Reverend 
Micah Hale, is probably arriving in San Francisco right now.’,’ 

When Micah climbed down out of the Sierra Nevadas and started 
along the Sacramento to the booming San Francisco of the gold rush, 
he n^as a handsome, tall young man of twenty-seven, with dark eyes 
and brown hair like his mother and the quick intelligence of his 
father. ITie sallowness and delicate stature of his youth had been 
transmuted into an attractive bronze, and his chest had filled out 
from his long hike in the company of gold-seekers crossing, the 
continent. He stepped forward eagerly, as if anticipating excitement 
at the next tree, and he had won the respect of his fellow travelers 
by preaching a simple Christianity characterized by God’s abiding 
love for his children, and the respect of the muleteers by nipping 
straight whiskey when the nights were cold. 

In wild and vigorous San Francisco he made acquaintance with 
many adventurers who had come from Hawaii to the gold fields and 
was asked to preach in one of the local churches, where after a brief 
reading of the Bible he captivated his audience by predicting that 
one day “America will sweep in a chain of settled towns from Boston 
to San Francisco, and will then move on to Hawaii, to which the 
American democracy must inevitably be extended. 'ITren San Fran- 
cisco and Honolulu will be bound together by bonds of love and 
self-interest, each advancing the work of the Lord." 

"Do you consider the Americanization of Hawaii assured?" a San 
Francisco businessman probed, after the sermon. 

“Absolutely inevihible,” Micah Hale replied, reflecting his father's 
love of prophecy. Then, grasping the man’s hands in his own, he said 
forcefully, “My friend, that a Christian America should extend its in- 
terests and protection to those heavenly islands is ordained by our 
destiny. We cannot escape it, even if we would.” 

"When you use the word we," the businessman asked, “are you 
speaking as a citizen of Hawaii or as an American?” 

“I’m an Amcricanl" Micah replied in astom'shment. "t^Tat else 
could I be?" 

Rcyerend, the Californian said impulsively, “you’re alone in the 
tonn and 1 d esteem it a signal honor if you’d have dinner mth me. 

1 have a businessman from Honolulu visiting me, and be used to be 
an American. Now he’s a citzen of the islands.” 
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1 d like to meet Wm,” Micali agreed, and he drove \vitli hts new 
nd through the excitetnent of the city to a, point oveilookmg the 
IV. There tliey left their team and climhed a steep hill on foot untii 
hey reached a prominence which' commanded a scene of far-stretch- 

^^‘:^^emp!re,’' Ore man said e^ansively. "It’s like looking out on 
reah'on!" He led the young minister inside and introduced him to a 
all, powerfully huflt man with eyes set wide apart and a wealth of 
lack hair that grew long at the ears. "'This Is Captain Rafer Hos- 
rorlh," the Californian said. , , , , , , , 

Micah, who had never before seen his father s enemy, drew back 
n loathing. Hoxworth saw this , and was challenged by the fact that 
he young man might insult him by refusing to shake hands. Accord* 
ngly,. he activated his considerable charm, stepped forrvatd and ex- 
ended his huge hand, smiling compassionately as he did so. “Aren’t 
rou Reverend Hale’s son?’’ he asked in an extra deep, friendly voice. 
“I ani,” Micah said guardedly. 

“You look very much like your mother," Hoxworth reSected, as 
:ie held onto tlie minister’s hand. "She was a beautiful woman." 

Repelled by the sea captain of whom he had heard so many ugly 
reports,' yet fascinated by the man's calculated vitality’, Micah asked, 
''Where did you know my mother?” 

“In Walpole, New Hampshire,” Hoxworth replied, releasing 
Micah's hand, but holding him at attention with his dynamic eyes. 
"Have you ever been to Walpole?” And he launched into a 
rhapsody on that fairest of villages, and as he spoke he could see 
that he was whittling away at Micah Hale’s resolve, and then with a 
sense of animal delight he saw that the young man was not listening 
to him but was looking over his shoulder at someone who had 
entered the room, and instinctively he rvanted the young man to 
become fascinated, involved, hurt. 

In fact, Micah was staring at two people who stood inside the 
doorway. Tire first was Noelani Kanakoa Hoxworth, whom he had 
List seen in his father’s church at Lahaina, and if she had been 
beautiful in those days, she rvas now radiant, in a dress of jet-black 
velvet, her hair piled high and as shimmering as a polished kukui 
nut, and wcarbg about her slim brown neck a single gold chain from 
which dangled a gh'stening whale’s-tooth hook. Micah hurried over, 
grasped her hand and said, "Noelani, Ah'i Nui, I am so pleased to 
sec you.” Tire tall woman, who now knew Hong Kong and Singapore 
as well she. had once known Lahaina, bowed graciously. 

But it was riot really Noelani that Micah had rushed to greet, for 
behind Mrs. Hoxworth stood the most beautiful girl Micah had ever 
seen. Slic was as tall as he, very slender, with vride shoulders and 
tapered hips over which a tight-waisted gown of many gores was 
fitted. She wore her dark hair piled on her vivacious head, and her 
complexion \x.^ set off thereby, for it was absolutely smooth and of 
a brownish-olive cast. Her eyes were unusually sparkh'ng and her lips 
snowed white and even teeth. At her ear she wore a large California 
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flower, and when her father said, “Jo™ Makma. This is 
Hale, from Lahaina,” she moved gracefully into the room, bov,<,' 
slightly, and extended her hand in the American manner, 

“Meet my daughter, Malama,” Captain Hoxworth said, and ht 
wasmimly pleased to mark her effect upon the young minister. 

That dinner was the most exciting in which Micah bad^so for 
parb'cipated, surpassing even those held at Yale when the president 
of the college conversed brilliantly with his students, for Captain 
Hoxworth spoke of China; the Californian told of his trip southward 
to Monterey; and Mrs. Hoxworth, unlike the disciplined women who 
had often eaten with Reverend Hale in New England, wns efiEusive 
in her recollections of storms at sea and the adventures one could 
experience in ports like Bangkok and Batavia. 

“Do your ships go everywhere in the Pacific?” Micah asked. 
“Wherever there’s money,” Hoxrvorth replied bluntly. , - _ 
“Have you ever sailed svith your parents?” Micah asked the girl at 
his side. 


“This is my first trip,” Malama replied. “Up to now I’ve been at 
the Oahu Charity School in Honolulu.” 

“Are you liking San Francisco?” Micah continued. 

“It’s much more vigorous than Hawaii,” she replied. “But I miss 
the sunny rainstorms at home. A visitor from Philadelphia came to 
Honolulu not long ago and asked how to get to J & W’s, and he was 
told, down to the first shower and turn left.’ ” ’The dining com- 

K ions applauded the story, and young Malama blushed prettily, 
what everyone waited to hear was Micah’s account of crossing the 
prairies, and under the excitement -of Malama’s obvious interest in 
him, he expanded on his theme in a manner he had not intended. 

“The land reaches for a thousand miles in aU direcfa'ons, a waving, 
wonderful sea of possibilities,” he exclaimed. “I dug into it a dozen 
times, and it was rich, dark sofl. A hundred thousand people could 
live there. A mfllion, and they would be lost in its immensity.” 

“Tell us what you said about the movement of America to San 
Francisco and on to the islands,” the Californian suggested, and at 
this, Rafer Hoxworth leaned forward and chewed on his expensive 
Manila cigar. 

“I can see tlie day,” Micah oepounded, “when there will be wade 
and well-traveled roads connecting Boston and this town. People will 
occupy the lands I saw, and enormous wealth will be created. 
Schools, colleges, churches will flourish. Yale College couldn’t begin 
to accommodate the millions ...” He was prophesying, hke Ezekiel. 

“WHiat was your idea about Haraii?” Captain HoMVorth inter- 
rupted impatiently. 

Wlien that takes place. Captain, there will be a. natural impulse 
for j^erica to leap out across the Pacific and embrace Hawaii. It 
will happeni It’s got to happenl” 

Do you mean that America will go to war against the Hawaiian ■ 
monarchy? Hoxworth pursued, edging his hands fonvard on the 
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\r.' Never!” Micah cried, intoxicated by his own visions. 

uerica vill never employ arms to extend its empire. If this e.xcite- 
' nt over gold continues to crowd California with people,- and if 
Hawaii flounshes, as it must one daV', the two groups of people will 
naturally see that llreir interests . . He stopped in some embarrass- 
ment for he sensed that whereas Captain Hoxworth agreed with 
ivhat’he wus expostulating, Mrs. Hoxworth did not, and he said, "I 
beg your pardon, ma'am. I’m afraid I presumed when 1 e.xplained 
ivhat the Hawaiians will thinlc at that moment.” 

■ To his relief, Noelani replied, "There is no need to apologize, 
Micah,” Then she added, "It’s clear that Hawaii must one day fall 
prey to America, for we arc small and weak.” 

"Ma’am,” Micah assured her with explosive confidence, “the peo- 
ple of America will not tolerate bloodshed.” 

Oirictly, Noelani reported, “We have been assured that there will 
shortly be bloodshed within your own country . . . over slavery.” , 

"War? In America?” the young minister replied. “Never! And 
there will never be war with Hawaii, cither. It is equally impossible." 

"Yoimg man,” Captain Hoxworlli interrupted on the spur of the 
moment, "my ship is departing for Honolulu in the morning. I’d be 
proud to have you accompany us.” Then he added the explanation 
calculated to inspire the heart of any minister: "As my guest.” 

Micah, who instinctively knew that he should have no intercourse 
with this family enemy, hesitated, but at that moment, to Captain 
Hoxworth’s sardonic satisfaction and to Micah’s confusion, Malama 
placed her hand on his and cried, “Please join us!” 

Micah blushed and stammered, “I had planned to visit San Fran- 
dsco for some da}'S.” 

“We won't wait!” Hoxworth boomed, in his calculated impression 
of a robust older friend. “We’re making so much money running 
food from Lahaina to the gold fields that a day lost is a fortune, 
foundered.” 

“You can see San Frandsco later,” Malama said wdnsomely, and 
when Micah looked into her deep PoljTiesian ej-es he felt logic pass 
into confusion, so that even though he had hiked three thousand 
miles to see the phenomenon of the west he said w’cakly, “I’ll move 
my tilings aboard . . . even though it is the Sabbath.’’ 

On the Carthaginian, Micah did not spend much time discussing 
America with Captain Hoxworth or Hawaii with his wife. Instead, he 
tagged along wherever Malama moved, and with her he w'atched the 
stars and the.dolphin and the changing clouds. The first days were 
cold, and she -wore an Oregon fur that framed her face in caressing 
beauty, and once when the night wind was blowing the edges of fur 
about her eyes, Micah felt positively impelled to raise his hand and 
brush the fur away, whereupon she accidentally leaned upon his. 
fingers, and he felt how remarkably soft her skin was, and he kept 
his hand near her cheek and then almost unknowingly allowed it to 
slip around behind her neck, pulling her lips to his. It xvas the first 
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time lie had kissed a girl and he felt for a moment as if a family 
of dolphin had struck the ship, and he drew hack amazed, at which 
the tall island girl laughed and teased: “I do believe you’ve never 
kissed a girl before, Reverend Hale.” 

“I haven’t,” he admitted. 

“Did you enjoy it?” she laughed. 

“It’s something that should be saved for a starry night aboard 
ship,” he said slowly, taking her properly into his arms. 

Rafer Hoxworth, who had planned these events, watched with 
gratification as young Micah Hale became increasingly entangled with 
Malama. Nevertheless, he experienced contradictory emotions toward 
the boy; he despised him and wanted to hurt him in some torment- 
ing way; yet at the same time he saw constantly how much the 
young minister resembled Jerusha Bromley, and when at meals the 
young fellow spoke so intelligently of America’s destiny, Hoxworth 
was proud; so that on the seventh day he announced unexpectedly 
to his wife, “By God, Noelani, if the boy wants to marry Malama, 
I’ll say, ‘Go ahead.’ We could use him in the family.” 

“Don’t intrude into the Hale household again,” his wife' pleaded. 
“Besides, what would you do with a minister in the family?” 

“This one won’t be a minister long,” Hoxworth predicted con- 
fidently. “Too much get-up-and-go.” 

That afternoon Captain Hoxworth called his daughter to his 
book-lined cabin and said, “Malama, you intending to marry young 
Hale?” 

“I think so,” she replied. 

“My blessing,” Hoxworth said, but when his daughter brought her 
suitor, trembling, into the cabin to plead for her hand, Ho.xworth 
subjected the young man to a humiliating examination, focused 
primarily on money and the inevitability that a clergyman would 
never have enough of it to support a ship captain’s daughter, par- 
ticularly one who had expensive tastes, and after about fifteen 
minutes of this, Micah Hale, who had boxed at Yale and who 
had ivorked hard in the wagon train crossing the prairies, lost his 
temper and said, “Captain Hoxworth, I didn’t come in here to be 
insulted. A minister has a fine, good life, and I will hear no more 
of your abuse.” 

- He stamped out of the cabin and ate his nexi: three meals with the 


CTcw, and when Malama, in tears, came to find him he said proudly. 
I’ll come back to your table when the captain of this ship'personally 
apologizes.” After another day had passed, during which Noelani and 
her daughter cajoled Captain Hoxsvorth with assurances that Micah 
had acted correctly, the gruff captain surrendered, rammed a cigar 
into his teeth, and of his owm accord sought out the young minister 
;^nistmg forth a huge hand he said with a show of real acceptance,' 
Clad to have a man like you in the family, Mike. I’ll perform the 
ceremony tomorrow morning.” - 

He hated the young man, yet he wanted him for a son. Partly be- 
cause he knew that such a marriage would infuriate old Abner Hale 
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J partly because he sensed that a half-caste girl like Malama re- 
,■ iired a strong husband, he proceeded with the ceremony, and as 
tiie ship passed into tropical waters, he assembled all hands aft, stood 
Malama her mother to starboard and young Micah Hale to port, 
and bellowed forth a wedding setsace which he had composed him- 
self. At the conclusion he roared, “Now if the groom will kiss the 
bride, well issue a triple ration of rum for all hands. Mister Wilson 
will divide the crew into halves. One half can get blind-drunk now, 
but' the other half must wait till nightfall.” It was a wild, joyous 
ocean wedding, and when the Carthaginian reached Honolulu, Cap- 
lain Hoxsvorth immediately transshipped the newly married couple 
to Lahaina, for he was still not allowed to visit that port. 

As’ the island boat entered Lahaina Roads, boxed in as it was be- 
tween the glorious islands, Micah caught his breath and looked 
alternately at the wild hills of Maui, the soft valleys of Lanai, the 
■barren rise of Kalioolawe and the purple grandeur of Molokai. He 
whispered to his wife, "As a little boy I was brought to that pier to 
■ see tlie whales playing in these roads, and I always thought of this 
water as the reBection of heaven. 1 was correct.” 

•Now the packet began discharging its passengers into the crowd of 
■islanders who regularly jammed the little pier to greet any casual 
ship, but' before Micah and his wife could disembark, some men at 
the rear shouted, “Let him throughl” And with intense joy, Micah 
discovered that the newcomer was his father, whom he had not 
seen for nine years. 

, "Fatherl" Micah shouted, but Abner had not been told that his 
\boy was aboard the packet, and kept moving fonvard in his ac- 
customed way, limping more, cocking his while head on the right 
side and stopping occasionally to adjust his brains. Coming upon a 
sailor he grabbed him by the shirt and asked, “On your travels did 
you by chance come upon a little Hawaiian girl namrf Iliki?” Wlien 
the sailor said no, Abner shrugged his shoulders and started back to 
his grass hut, but Micah vaulted over the railing that separated him 
from the crowd and rushed to overtake his father. When the white- 
haired clergjinan — then only forty-nine years old — realized that it 
. TOs his son who stood before him, he stared for a moment, approved 
his handsome appearance and said, "I am proud, Micah, that you 
performed so well at Yale." 

It was a curious greeting, this reference to Yale above all other 
values^ involved at the moment, and Micah could only grasp the 
■.dinrinishing shoulders of the old man and embrace him warmly, 
whereupon Abner’s mind cleared perfectly and he said, “I have 
’waited SO long for you to take over the preaching in our church.” 
Hicn, behind his son’s elbow, he saw a tall, lovely olive-skinned 
.young woman, approaching and instinctively he drew away. 

-“Who is this?” he asked suspiciously. 

‘This is my wife, Father." 

"Who is she?” Abner asked, afraid. 

Tliis is Malama,” Micah e-xplained with tenderness. 
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For a moment the beloved old name confused Abner Hale, and 
le tried to clarify bis thoughts, and v/ben be had done ^ he 
jellowed, ‘‘Malama! Is she Noelani Kanaboa’s daughter?” 

'Tes, Father. This is Malama Hoxwortli.” 

The trembling old man retreated, dropped his cane and slowly 
■aised his right forefinger, leveling it at his daughter-in-law’. ' 
‘Heathen!” he croaked, “Whore! Abomination!” Then he looked in 
lismay at his son and wailed, "Micah, how dare you bring such 
3 woman to Lahaina?” 

Malama hid her face and Micah tried to protect her from his 
raving father, but sc3rif)'ing, unforgivable words poured forth: 
“Ezekiel said, 'Thou hast gone a whoring after the heathen!’ Get 
out! Unclean! Abomination! Foul, foul in the e 3 -es of God. I will 
never see you again. You contaminate the island.” 

There was no halting the fiery old man, but in time Dr. MHiipple 
rescued the bridal couple and led them to the refuge of his home; 
where he bluntly explained to the w'eeping Malama that Re3’ercnd' 
Hale sometimes seemed insane, probably due to the fact that her 
father had once kicked him in ^e head. “I am so ashamed,” she 
replied. "I will go to him and assure him that I understand.’,’ 

Micah could not stop her, and she hurried along the brook, past 
the mission house and up to the grass shack into which -she saw 
Abner Hale disappear in tottering rage. “Reverend Hale!” she 
pleaded. "I am sorry that , . 

He looked out from his shack and saw a woman who seemed 
much like Noelani, more like Rafer Horworth, and she was his 
son’s wife. “Abonimation!” he rasped. "kVhore! Gontaminator of 
the islands!” And as she gazed in horror, he limped over to the 
v/all, reached up -and ceremoniously ripped away the pencil sketch 
of his elder son. Tearing it into shreds, he threw them at Malama, 
whimpering, “Take him from Lahaina. He is unclean.” 

'Those w'cre the circumstances under w'hich Micah Hale, most 
bnlliant of the mission children, resigned from the ministry and 
became partner with Captain Rafer Ho.xworth, a man he feared and 
who hated him, but they formed a brilliant pair — Hoxsvorth bold’ 
and daring. Hale most far-seeing of the Hawaii traders — and in time 
all ports in the Pacific became familiar with the trim ships which 
fiew the blue flag of the H & H line. 


IV 

From the 
Starving Village 



I N THE YEAR 817, whcn King Tamatoa VI of Bora Bora and his 
brother Teroro fled to Havaiki-of-the-North, there to establish 
a new societj'. the northern sections of China were ravaged by an 
invading horde of Tartars whose superior horsemanship, primitive 
moral courage and lack of hesitation in applying brute force quickly 
ovenvhelmed the more sophisticated Chinese, who vainly and at times 
only half-heartedly tried to resist them. As the difficult years passed, 
Peking fell, and the coastal cities, and it became apparent that the 
Tartars had entered China to stay. 

’ • The effect of the invasion fell most heasdly upon the great Middle 
Kingdom, the heartland -of China, for it w'as these lush fields and 
rich cities that the Tartars sought, so toward the middle of the 
century they dispatched an army southward to invest Honan Province, 
some three hundred and fifty miles below Peking and south of the 
Yellow River. In Honan at this time there Iwed a cohesive body of 
Chinese known by no special name, but different from their neigh- 
bors. 'They were taller, more conservative, spoke a pure ancient 
language uncontaminated by modem flourishes, and were remarkably 
good fanners. WTien the Tartar pressures fell heavily upon their 
immediate neighbors to tire north, those neighbors supinely accepted 
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tlie invaders, and this embittered the group of which I now wish 
to speak. 

In a mountain village, in the year 856, the farmer Char Ti 
Chong, a tall, thin man with handsome high-boned face and a 
profusion of black hair which he wore in an unruly manner, swore 
to his wife Nyuk Moi, “We will not surrender these good lands 
to the barbarians.” 

“What can you do?” his stolid, sensible wife countered, for in her 
twcniy-tliree years with Char she had heard some fairly far-reaching 
promises, most of which had come to nothing. 

“We will resist them!” Char proposed. 

“With grain stalks as an army?” Nyuk Moi asked wearily. She 
was a thin, angular woman who seemed always on the verge of 
complaining, but her life was so difficult that she rarely wasted her 
strength in whining. Her hopeful father had named her after tlie 
most beautiful object he had seen, a scintillating pendant resting 
among a rich man’s jewels; unfortunately, she had not lived up to 
this name, Nyuk Moi, Plum Jade, but she possessed what was better 
than beauty: an absolutely realistic evaluab’on of life. “So you are 
determined to fight the invaders?” she asked. 

"We will destroy them!” her husband repeated stoutly,' certain 
tliat his boasts had already made his lands more secure. 

They were not good lands, and in other parts of the world they 
would hardly have been deemed worthy of defense, for although the 
Middle Kingdom contained many rich fields, farmer Char had none 
of them. His three acres lay tilted skyrvard at the point where the 
rocks of the Honan mountains met what might charitably be called 
the arable fields. There was no running water, only sporadic rainfall, 
and the soil was not markedly productive. But largely because of 
Char’s endless effort, diis land did sustain a family of nine; Char, 
his wife Nyuk Moi, his old and battle-worn mother, and sk chil- 
dren. The living was not good, for Ae Chars had no ducks or 
chickens, and only two pigs, but it was no worse than that enjoyed 
by most of the other families in the mountainous village. 

^Vhat tlie invading Tartars would have done with this walled-ir 
village, had they erer got to it, was a mystery, for they 
scarcely have squeezed out of it a single gram of wheat more fcr * 
already yielded, and if they took much away, the village r-e- 
star\’e, but it became a fixation with Char and his friends t"* 

Tartars, after satiating themselves witli Peh'ng, were certskr f ; 
into this ancient village, so that the farmers formed tir_y''.,' 
convening each night in the farmhouse of their wkesr ■; 

General Clung,' to discuss plans for the defense of th-'r- 
now there was no government to protect them. , , ■ 

Tills Ching was not a real gene.'al. of course, bst^f;’ ,, . ' 
red-faced wanderer who had chanced to be nesr ' - ft-c 
when the emperor’s henchmen required an army-,',, • - 

had been swept up, and in a long campaign f''^'- 
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Concerning only one thing did the Chars have no fear. During 
their absence their house would be inviolate. Highwaymen might 
murder them along the road. Slave buyers in cities might try to 
filch their daughters. Possibly, soldiers would wipe out all the wander- 
ing families in a general massacre. And corrupt officials might trick 
any family into slavery. But no one in China would break into a 
house that had been sealed with mud and across whose door sticks 
had been crossed, for even an idiot knew that unless the house was 
there when the travelers returned, and unless the seed grain was 
secure, life itself— and not only that of the family in question — 
would perish. So while the Chars wandered across northern China, 
seeking almost hopelessly for food, their house stood sacrosanct. 

In the autumn of 856 in a city on the northern borders of Honan, 
farmer Char was bitterly tempted. There the rains had been good 
and the crops were fine. For several weeks Char and his family went 
out to the harvested fields at night nad crawled across them, on 
hands and knees, smelling out lost grains that even the insects had 
missed, and in this cruel way they had uncovered just enough hidden' 
morsels to stay alive. Nyuk Moi cooked the gleanings with a kind 
of aerated mud, some grass, and a bird that had not been dead too 
long. The resulting dish was not too bad. 

But when a spell of four successive days passed with no gleanings 
to be found and when no birds died, at least not within reach of 
the starving family, the servant of a rich man came to the tree where 
the Chars were sleeping, and he carried in a bag a bundle of freshly 
baked cakes, whose aroma drove the smaller Char children mad rvith 
hunger, for they were the kind of cakes Nyuk Moi had often baked, 
and the servant said bluntly, “My master would consider buying 
your oldest daughter." 

Char, at the point of starvation, found himself asking seriously, 
‘Would he keep her for his own?" 

“Perhaps for a time,” the serv'ant said, rustling his package. “But 
sooner or later he sends most of the girls on to the city.” 

How much would he give us?” Char asked pitifully. 

The servant grew expansive and said, “Cakes, enough grain to 
live on till the spring.” 

Come back in an hour,” Char said, and as the man disappeared, 
swmp'ng his tempting bundle of aromatic cakes. Char assembled his 
family, saying frankly, “The owner of the fields has offered to buy 
Sm Lan.’* 

Nyu'k Moi, who had foreseen that this must soon happen, drew 
ncr quiet child to her and, placing the girl on the ground behveen 
^nces, asked, “Is there no other ivay?” 

I he gleanings are no more,” Char said despondently.. “Winter 
chfiffien lucky if we get home with any 

Aink Moi did not rail at her husband, for she knew of no alterna- 
te to propose, not even one, and the family had about agreed to 
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' 'Niu Lan, Beautiful Orchid, when they heard a whistling, and 
' 5 U’ stranger was whistling a song long familiar in their village and 
, .t known much elsewhere. "\’iTio’s out there?” Char cried. 

The stranger, recognizing his village's accent, shouted, "General 
Chino!” And in a moment he hurried up, square-faced, sallow with 
hunger, but as ebullient as ever. “How goes the famine with you?” 
he- ashed boisterously. "With me not so good.” 

■ Char said sadly and without explanation, ‘We are meeting to 
decide about selling our oldest daughter, Siu Lan.” 

"I'd buy her!” General’ Ching cried, bowing gallantly to the 
frightened girl. "Anyhody’d buy her!” 

“The rich man's servant is coming bad: within the hour to hear 
our answer,” Char added. 

General Ching’s agile mind swept into military acb'on. "Servant? 
Rich man?” he snapped, his hungry eyes darting about in the dark- 
ness. Arid in an instant he had a complete plot. “We wdll tell the 
servant that we mil sell the girl, Tm your older brother. 1 make 
the decisions. 'Then you and I and Nyuk Moi and your older boj 
ivill deliver her. As soon as the servant gets close enough to the 
house so that we know where the rich old man lives, we kill him, 
take everj'thing he has and send the booty back with the boy. We 
then enter the house, present Siu Lan, and as the rich old man steps 
fonvard to take her, we murder him. There may be a fight, so eacli 
of you, Char, Nyuk Moi and Siu Lan must be prepared to lull, 
Siu Lan, do you think you could kill a man?” 

"Yes," the frail girl said. 

"Good," General Ching said, rubbing his fleshless hands. 

"Will the plan work?” Char asked. 

"If It doesn't, we will die of starvation amnvay," the genera' 
replied. 

"If the}' catch as, what will they do?” the oldest boy asked. 
"They will put us in cages,” General Ching explained, "and starvt 
us to death and carry us from village to village so that other sbirvini 
people will see what happens if fanners kill to get food, and at the 
end, when they see we are almost dead, they will take us out ,ol 
the cage and cut us up into three hundred little pieces and bans 
our heads on the town gate. So, you understand the risks?” he aske^ 
coldly. 

"Yes,” the Chars replied. 

“Ssssshhhh,” General Ching whispered. "Here comes the servant.” 
The man bustled up, officious and well fed, still rustling hi: 
bundle of cakes, and said, "Have you made up your minds?” 

"I am the older brother,” General Ching announced. "We have 
. discussed it and have agreed to sell." kkTiereupon the servant led 
Siu Lan and her mother Nyuk Moi and the oldest bov and Ghat and 
the general back toward’s his master’s house, and when they had gone 
far enough so that everyone saw clearly how the rich man’s home 
was laid out, and where the entrances were, the general strangled the 
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serv-ant and threw the calces to the hoy, who ran bach with them to 
the starving children and the old grandmother. 

“Now it tabes courage,” Ching said solemnly. He led the way 
into the rich man’s house, presented Siu Lan, and said, “blaster, 
we have produced the girl.” 

"Where is Ping?” the man ashed suspiciously. 

“He is giving the cahes to the starving children,” square-faced 
Ching said gendy. “Master, have you ever seen your own children • 
starve?” 

“No,” the man swallowed hard, trying not to look at Siu Lan, 
who was most temptingly beautiful. 

“I have,” Ching said softly. “In this famine I have buried three 
of my children.” 

"Oh, no!” Nyuh Moi gasped, and something in the manner by 
which she betrayed the fact that she did not know of General 
Ching’s misfortune uncovered the plot to the rich, canny old man, 
and he tried to pull a bell which would summon servants, but 
General Ching coldly intervened, grasped the man’s fat arm and 
bent it backwards. 

“Three of my children have died,” Ching repeated slowly, “and 
now you will die.” With tremendous force, he closed his bony 
hands about the man’s throat and strangled him, but in dying the 
man who bought girls for the city managed to utter a cry, and a 
servant rushed in with a weapon, trying to slash at General Ching, 
but Char leaped upon the man and the weapon fell to the floor, 
whereupon Nyuk Moi grabbed it and killed the intruder, 

bVhen the two bodies were lacked into a comer. General Ching 
said, “1 have buried my children, and I have lived on day, but 
tonight I am going to feast.” And he ransacked the house, bringing 
forth all the food and wine he could find. Then he sent Siu Lan 
to fetch the children, and the feast lasted rill midnight, with the 
general and Char’s old mother singing mountain songs. Then, al- 
most drunk with wine, the general said, “AH the time we have been 
drinking I have been wondering, ‘How can I help Char’s family 
escape? With six children and a grandmother?’ I’m sure I could 
manage for myself, but with so many in your family I don’t know 
what to suggest. Shall we scurry to the city and try to lose ourselves 
tlicre? Or shall we hide in the hilk?” 

It was then that tough-minded Nyuk Moi proposed: “This is a 
time of war, and soldiers are everywhere. So I believe that when the 
authorities discover these deaths tht^ will first cry, ‘Soldiers did 
tliis!’ So tliey will waste valuable time looking for soldiers, and 
v.e will march far into the hills. Later, when they change their 
minds and say, ‘It must have been starving farmers,’ we will be so 
far away it w'on’t be worth their while to follow us, for some new 
battle will engage them. Therefore we must hurry to the hiHs.” 

"Would you fed better if I stayed with you?” Gene^ China 
asked. “ 
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’ Of couise,” NtoIc Moi replied. "You are now our brother.’' . 

■ But will oiir plan worh/'^the. general ashed, "if we have to take 
jlone the old grandmother?” - 

"We wall take her,” Char said firmly. ' ' ' 

The general frowned and said, “hVell, anyivay, I will join you, for 
this famine has killed my entire family.” 

So the little band struggled back toward the mountains, planning' 
their route so as to arrive home in time for spring planting, hut as 
they ' approached their walled-in village scarifjing nervs awaited 
ftem tor in their absence the Tartars had come and had broken 
open 'the inviolate seals and had stolen the seed grain. "VlTien Char 
stood before the sanctuary he had so carefully sealed and saw its 
shattered door, he experienced a bitterness he had never hefoie 
known, hot even in those moments when he was preparing to sell 
his daughter. He wanted to fight and slay, and in his anger he cried, 
“What kind of men are they, that they would break open a sealed 
house?"' 

Fulilely he looked at General Ching, then dashed about the 
village summoning all the outraged farmers. Pointing at his trusted 
friend, be cried, "General Ching has shown us how to dispose our 
men so that when the Tartars come back we can annihilate them. 
I have found that Ching is a fine military strat^t, and I think 
we had better adopt his plan. Let us kill these damnable barbarians 
... all of them." 

General Ching. quivering with excitement at the prospect ■ of 
militan' action, made a great show of assigning his troops to stra- 
tegic jjoints, but as he did so he heard Nyuk Moi’s cold rational 
voice asking, "What are we fighting to protect? This village? 
We have no seed to build this village up again.” 

And as the farmers considered this fact, and as they felt hunger 
come upon them, even in the clement spring, they began to w'onder, 
and at this moment a solitary outpost unit of the 'Tartars — ^two brutal 
men in furs and on big horses — ^swept into the village, rode briskly 
about, and reined up before Char’s house. The men were so ob- 
viously conquerors that General Ching’s bold strategies were not even 
attempted, and the villagers listened as the invaders shouted in bar- 
barous Chinese, “You have three da>’s to abandon this ■village. All men 
above the age of fifteen will j’oin the army. Women may go where 
they like.” The men pulled back on their horses, wheeled ihadly 
in die dust, and rode off. 

'That night Genera] Ching proposed his plan. "When I was in 
■the army I heard of a place they call the Golden Valley. In the 
morning we start marching there, and everyone who can walk wail 
accompany us. For here Uiere is no hope.” 

Char asked, "What do you mean, everyone who can walk?” 

And Ching replied, ‘"The old folks will have to stay behind. They 
cannot encumber us on the road.” 

Families looked in apprehension at their older members and a 
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houtoM sacnce fell across the village. so_ that Gmeral Clung was 
■OTCcd to move from family to family, s^ing bluntly, like a soldier, 
‘Old man, you cannot come with us. Old woman, you have seen 

^°\Uen he reached Char’s family he pointed directly at Chads 
mother and said harshly, “Old woman you were brave the night 
we murdered the rich man, so you will understand. 

Char remonstrated, “General, it is not within our religion to 
abandon a mother. Confucius is strict in this regard: ‘Honor thy 

^‘‘■Wh are going on a long journey. Char. Maybe a thousand miles 
over mountains and rivers. Tlie old cannot come with us. 

One of the frightened men of the village edged into the con- 
versation and asked, “Have you ever been to what you call the 
Golden Valley?” 

“No,” Ching replied. 

“Are you sure it is where you say?” the man continued. 

"No, I have only heard tales about it . . . while I was in the 
araiy. Good land. Gentle rivers.” 

“Do you think we can get there from here?” the doubtful one 
asked. 

General Ching grew impatient and pulled up his rags so that he 
looked more like a soldier. “I don’t know the pathway, or whether 
we will be accepted when we get there. I don’t know how long 
the journey svill take. But by the demons of hell I know that I do 
not v;ant to live any longer in a hnd where men break into sealed 
houses and where you starve three years in every ten.” Suddenly 
sweeping his arms to include all the village, he stormed; “I don’t 
laiow where we’re going, but Siu Lan is going with me, and the 
rest of you can rot in hell,” 

Quickly he wheeled about and faced Siu Lan, the girl he had 
rescued from the old man, and he bowed before her as a proper 
general would, and said softly, “May the felicitations of a thousand 
years rest upon you." Then he turned gravely to Char and explained; 
“Old friend, I am not pleased to marry your beautiful daughter in 
tills rude and uncivil way. I would like to send you a thousand cakes 
and a hundred pigs and barrels of wine, I would like to dress her 
in brocades from Peking and send a horse for her and musicians. 
But, Brother Char, we are starving to death and I at least am going 
south. Forgive me for my rudeness.” He then faced Nyuk Moi and 
said gallantly, “Char’s wife, let us make believe the famine is not 
upon us. I shall go to my house for the last time and wait there' 
in the darkness. Will you consent, please, to bring your daughter 
to me m formal style?” He bowed low and left. 
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knocked hvice and cried, “Awake! Awake! It is dawn, and 
bring your bride'” It was nearly midnight, of course, and when 
oenerd appeared he was dressed in rags, but he bad seen proper 
weddings and he howed gravely to Siu Lan, and the flute played 
madly, and every-one pretended to exchange the customary gifts, and 

the graeral took his bride. • ' ■ 

At dawn next morning, in the spring of 857, Char, then forty-four 
years old, assembled his family and said to them, ."On our journey 
we must listen to General Ching, for he is a sensible man, and if 
we have any hopes of reaching a better land, it will be because , of 
his genius. Therefore we must obey him.” 

When the rude army mustered, the Chars were first in line, 
followed by two hundred stars'ing men and women ready to follow 
General Cning on the exodus south, but when it came time to bid 
farew'ell to this parched and inhospitable combination of rock and 
reluctant soil, the women in the procession could not control their 
Thete was the memorable rock where the farmer Moo, a man 
‘^uch set upon by fate, had finally killed his wife. Here was the 
ikTee '-'where the soldiers had hanged the bandit wlio had stayed 
■■ dan by the village for six weeks. There was the house where 
' "hies were bom. It was a lucky house, that one, perpetually filled 
•’'with children. And outside the village walls stood the fields where 
men and women toiled. How sw'eet this village had been. If there 
was food, all shared. If there was none, all stamed together, and 
women wept at the memory of those days, now gone forever. 

But there were certain houses at which not even the reminiscing 
women dared look, for they held the old people, and one house held 
not only tivo old women but also a baby that could not be expected 
to live; out of respect for the feelings of the departing army the 
old people remained hidden inside. They 'w’ould stay in the village 
awhile. The Tartars would abuse them, and they would die. 

In the entire army only one person dared look at the houses 
where the old people were left, and that was General Ching. He 
was not really a military man, in the honest sense of the word, but’ 
he had seen a great deal of fighting and much killing, and now as 
he stood at the village gate^vay, he was not ashamed to look -back 
at the living tombs, for they held men and women who had been 
kind to him in days past. One old woman had given him her daugh- 
ter, the mother of the three children who had stan'ed to death, 
and for these patient old people he felt a compassion wider than 
tlie plains of China. 

Suddenly he raised his arms to the cloudless spring heavens and 
shouted, "Old people inside the walls! Die in peacel Be content 
that your children shall find a better home! Die in peace, you fine 
old people!” And biting his lips he led his band down onto the 
plains. 

But they had gone only a few miles when by preanangement, 
from behind a rock on the trail, stepped forth Char’s old mother, 
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and Char announced firmly, “I have told her that she can come 
with us.” 

Genera] Ching rushed up and thrashed his hands in the air, 
screaming, "This isn’t military! She has got to stay with the others.’’ 

Char looked at the general coldly and said, “Who hid you 
in the fields after our triple murder? Who had courage that night?” 

"Don’t speak to me of murders!” Ching roared. “You are murder- 
ing the chances of the entire army.” 

“Who ever said that you were a general to lead an army?” Char 
shouted, and the two men, almost too weak to march, began fighting, 
but their blows were so weak that neither damaged the other, so that 
soon Nyuk Moi had pulled off her husband Char, and Siu Lan had 
pacified her new husband, the general. 

"Brother Char,” the general said patiently behveen gasps, “from 
the beginning of history there have been soldiers, and soldiers have 
rules,” 

“General Ching,” Char replied, “from the beginning of history 
there have been mothers, and mothers have sons.” TTiese simple 
words were to live in Chinese history as the filial words of Char 
the farmer, but at the moment they did not much impress General 
Ching. 

“She cannot come with us,” he commanded icily. 

“She is my mother,” Char argued stubbornly. “Does not the old 
man Lao-tse tell us that a man must live in harmony with the 
universe, tliat he must^give losnlty to his parents even before his 
wife?” 

“Not even a mother can be allowed to imperil our march,” 
General Ching responded. “She svill stay here!” he cried dramatically, 
pointing to the rocks behind which she had been hidden. 

“Then I shall stay with her,” Char said simply, and he seated his 
old mother on a large rock and sat beside her. 'To his wife and five 
children he said, “You must go on,” and the assembly began to 
disappear in the distant dust, so that Char's mother said, "Faithful 
son, the other old people were left behind. It is only right that I 
too should stay. Hurry, catcli up svith Njnk Moi.” 

“We shall stay here and fight the Tartars,” Char said stubbornly, 
but as he sat he saw a figure running back from the disappearing 
mob, and it was General Ching. 

“Char,” he said, in surrender, “we cannot go without you. You 
arc a stalwart man.” 

"I will rejoin you, ivith my mother,” Char replied. 

‘You may bring her,” General Ching consented. “She will repre- 
sent all of our mothers.” Then he added, “But I wj!! not jc^ept 
you, Char, unless you apologize to the entire body for ha\ing nuJe 
fun of me as a soldier.” 

"I wall apologize,” Char agreed. “Not from shame, but because 
you really are a very fine soldier.” 

Tlien General Ching said to the old woman, “Of course roa 
know that you will not live to see tlie new land.” 
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It a journey is long enough, eveij'one must die along the w-ay,” 
old woman replied. 


A s GENERAI. ching’s resolutc group moved south from Honan 
.A Province they acquired people from more than a hundred addi- 
tional villages whose sturdy peasants, lihe Ching’s, refused to accept 
Tartar doinination. In time, what had started as a rabble became in 
actuality a solid army, with General Ching courageously willing to 
forge ahead in any risks while his lieutenant, General Char, guarded 
the rear and fought off bandits and stray bands of Tartars who sought 
to prevent the exodus. 

Across great mountain ranges the travelers moved, do^vn swollen 
rivers and past burned villages. Winter came and deep snows, sum- 
mer and the blazing heat of central China. At times General Ching 
was forced to lay siege to large cities, until food was given, and had 
China been at peace, imperial troops would undoubtedly have cut 
the marauders to shreds and crucified the leaders, but China was not 
at peace, and the great trek continued. 

Years passed, and the stolid, resolute men of Honan struggled 
southward, a few miles a day. Sometimes they bogged down at a 
river bank for two or three months. The siege of a city- might delay 
them for a year, Tliey ate, no one knew how. They stole from all. 
In the high mountain passes in winter their feet, wrapped in bam, 
Ueft bloody trails, but everyone was constantly on the alert to fight. 
More than a thousand children were bom, and even they fell under 
the simple rules of General Ching: “No old people can join us. 
You must submit to the government of Ching and Char. We never 
break into a sealed house.” 

There was only one element in the army that successfully defied 
Genera! Ching. and that was Char’s old mother. Like a resilient 
field hoe whose suppleness increases with age, the wiry old wuman 
thrived on the long march. If there was plenty of food, she was 
able to gorge herself without the stomach sickness that assaulted the 
others at such a time; and if there was starvation ahead, she ap- 
parently had some inner source of strength that carried her along. 
General Ching used to look at her and swear, “By tlie fires of hell, 
old woman, I think you were sent to torment me. Aren’t you ever 
going to die?” 

"Mountains and rivers are like milk to me,” she replied. And she 
became the symbol of the group: an indomitable old woman who 
had known starvation and murder and change. She refused to bo 
carried, and often when her son. General Char, rejoined the group 
after some rear-guard action against local troops who were, trying to 
disperse the army, he would Uirow his sword upon the ground and 
lie exhausted beside his mother, and she would say, “My years cannot 
go on forever, but I am sure that you and I will see a good land 
before 1 die.” 
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• • Jtccnt man could tell wWcTi 'cnd of the buffalo went forward, 
Punti shtiieged their shoulders and thought: ‘The north was 

' ivs lilce that.” ' 

In addih'on to all these obvious diffaences. there were wo of 
such gravitv that it could honestlj- be said, "No Punti can ei'er 
comprehend a Hakka, and no Hakka cares whether he does or not.” 
Tlie upland people, the Hakka, presenxd intact their ancient reeech 
habits inherited from the purest fountain of Chinese culture, whereas 
the Punti had a more amiable, adjustable language developed during 
two thousand years spent far outside the influence of Peking. No 
Punti could understand what a Hakka said; no Hakka gave a damn 
about what a Punti said. In certain pairs of villages, they lived within 
three miles of each other for ten centuries, but Hakka never spoke 
to Punti, not only because of inherited hatreds, but because neither 
could convene in the other’s language. 

The second difference, however, was perhaps even more divisive, 
for when the outside conquerors of China decreed that all gentle- 
women, out of respect for their exalted position, must bind their 
feet and hobble about like ladies on cruel and painful stumps, the 
Punti willingly kowtowed to the command, and Punti villages were 
marked by handsome, well-dressed naves who sat through long y-ears 
of idleness, the throbbing pam m their feet only a distant memory. 
In this respect, the Punti viUage became a true portrait of all of 
China. 

But the self-reliant Hakka women refused to bind the feet of 
>■ their girl babies, and once when a genera! of the impenal army strode 
^into the Hich k'ill.ige and comm.inded that henceforth all Hakka 
women iii'i'*- base small feet, the Hakka began to laugh at his folly, 
and the; continued to ndiculc the idea until the general retreatM 
in confusion When he returned with a company of troops to hang 
everyone, the HakLi women fled to the mountains and were not 
caught. In then resoK e to be free the\ were fortified by their memories 
of three resolute ancestors General Char’s old mother, who had lived 
to be cight\-two and who survived the long trek south in better 
shape than most of the men, her practical daughter-in-law Njnik 
Moi, who had ruled the Golden Valley for a decade after her 
husband's death; and the gentle, iron-willed Siu Lan, the learned 
widow of General Ching. who Riled the area for another decade 
after Nyuk Moi's death. They were revered as the ideal prototypes 
of Hakka womanhood, and for anyone to think of them marening 
with bound feet was ridiculous. Furthermore, as Ching the seer 
prudently pointed out in 1670: "If our women bind their feet, how 
can they work?” So the Hakka women laughed at the gov'Cmmenl 
edicts and remained free. Of course, the Punti ridiculed them, and 
on those rare occasions when a Hakka woman wandered into Canton, 
the city people stared, but these resolute, difiScult, obstinate guests 
from the north refused to be dictated to. 

Of course, not all of General Ching’s army settled in the Golden 
\ alley, but all the Chars and the Chines did, and thev built on the 
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sides of the mountain a group of U-shaped low houses inside a tnuj 
wall, and this came to be known as the High Village; whereas the 
village along the river bank, in which the Punti lived, was always 
know-n as the Low Village; and in the two, certain sayings became . 
common. When Punti children played, they taunted their fellows: 
"Quack lil'.e a duck and talk like a Hakka,” but in the High Village 
p«>ple frequently cried, wth adequate facial gestures; "I am not 
afraid of heaven. I’m not afraid of earth. But the thing I do fear is 
listening to a Punti' trying to speak Mandarin.” There , were other 
folk sayings in the two villages that got closer to the fundamental 
differences between Hakka and Punti; for in the High Village, 
Hhklsa mothers would warn their daughters; “You continue as lazy 
as you are, and we’ll bind your feet and make' you a Punti.” But 
in the Low Village, Punti mothers threatened their sons: “One 
more word out of you, and I'll marry you to a Hakka girl.” ’This 
latter svas held to be a rather dreadful prospect, for Hakka girls 
were Imown to make powerful, strong-walled, intelligent wives who 
demanded an equal voice in family matters, and no sensible man 
wanted a wife like that. 


'The High Village and the Low Village had only one thing in 
common. At periodic intervals, each was visited by disaster. In some 
ways the perils of the Low Village were the more conspicuous, for 
when the great river rose in flood, as it did at least once every ten 
yean, it burst forth from its banks with a sullen violence and en- 
gulfed the farmlands. It surged across fields of rice, swept away 
cattle, crept high up the walls of the village houses, and left a 
starving people. Worse, it threw sand across the fields, so that sub- 
sequent crops were diminished, and in the two years after a flood, 
it was known that one lowland person in four was sure to perish 
either from staryation or from plague. 

WTat the Hakka, looking down on this recurring disaster, could 
never understand was this. >In the year 1114, with the aid of nearly 
sixty thousand people, Hakka and Punti alike, the government built 
a great spillway which started above the Low Village and which 
was intended to divert the flood waters away from that village and 
many others, and the idea was a capital one and would have saved 
many lives, except that greedy officials, seeing much inviting land 
in the bottom of the dry channel and along it sides, reasoned: 
“Why should we leave such fine silted soil lying idle? Let us plant 
aops in the channel because in nine average years out of ten, there 
is no flood and we will make a lot of money. Then, in the’ tenth 
year, wc lose our crops, but we wall already have made a fortune 
and wc can bear thc loss.” But over a period of seven hundred rears 
the Hakka noticed that the escape channel for the river wns hes-e- 
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ir when we wnll be able to charge highest prices for them?” So 
.,e gates remained closed, and to protect one thirtieth of one per 
ent of the land around the villages, all the rest was laid waste. Flood ' 
fter flood after flood swept down, and not once were the gates 
ipened to save the people. Tlie bachbrealcing w'ork of sixty thousand 
iMsants was used solely to protect the crops of a few already rich 
iovemment officials, whose profits quadrupled when the countryside 
ras starving. Tliis, the Hakka could never comprehend. "It is the 
ray of China,” Ching 'the seer explained, "but if it were' Hakka 
ields being destroyed, I am sure we would kill the officials and br^ 
iowm the floodgates.” • • ' 

Tlie Punti, on the other hand, were unable to understand Hakka 
rchavior when drought struck the High Village. One Punti woman 
old her' children, "TTiere is no sensible way of explaining a people 
vho wall up their houses with mud, place crossed sticks before the 
loor,- ahd' then wander about the countryside for six months eating 
•bots and clay.” The Punti did learn one thing about the Hakka, 
rowever, and that was never to touch the wallcd-up houses or dis-. 
Ltirb the seed grain. During the great famine of 911 a body of Punti 
bad invaded the deserted High Village and had carried away the 
seed grain; but there was much death when the theft was discovered, 
md' this did not happen again. 

For eight hundred years following the settlement in 874, the 
Hakka and the Punti lived side by side in these hvo starving villages 
— ^as they did throughout muen of soutlrcm China — without a 
single man from the High Village ever marrying a woman from the 
Low V^illagc. And certainly no marriage could be contracted the other 
way around, for no Low Village man would want to marry a woman 
wth big feet. When it came time for a man in the High Village 
to marry, he faced something of a problem, for everyone in his corti- 
aninity was named either Char or Ching, after the two famous 
generals who had led the Hakka south, and to contract a marriage 
.yithin such close relationships would have been incestuous; the 
Chinese knew that to keep a village strong required the constant 
importation of new wives from outside. So in late autumn, when 
:he fields were tended and time was free, missions would set out from 
he High Village to trek across the mountains to some neighboring 
[lakka village twenty miles away, and there would be a good deal 
jf study and discussion and argument and even downright trading, 
3ut thempshot always was that the High Village committee camc' 
borne with a pretty fair bundle of brides. Of course, at the same time , 
nissions from other Hakka villages were visiting the High Village 
to look over its women, and in this way the Hakka blood was kept 
itiong. Two additional rules were followed: no man could marry into 
1 'family into which his ancestors had married unh’J five generations 
iiad elapsed; and no girl was accepted as a potential bride unless her 
lioroscope assured a bountiful relationship with her proposed husband. 
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By these means the Hakka perfected one of the most rigid and 
binding family systems in China. Pestilence, war, floods and Punti 
threatened the group, hut the family continued, and every child 
was proudly taught the filial words or Char the farmer: "From the 
beginning of history there have been mothers, and mothers have 
sons.” 

In 1693 a Punti man of no standing whatever ran away with a 
Hakka woman, the first such marriage ever recorded in the Golden 
Valley, and a brawl started which lasted more than forty years. No 
similar marriages were attempted, but serious fighting between the 
Hakka and the Punti erupted on many occasions, and during one 
terrible campaign which involved a good deal of southern China, 
more than one hundred thousand people were massacred in scenes 
of honor which dug one more unbridgeable gulf behveen "the two 
peoples. In surliness, in misunderstanding and in fear the - t\vo 
groups lived side by side, and no one in the area thought their fenmity 
rirange. As Ching the seer pointed out: “From the beginning of 
history, people who are not alike have hated one another.” In the 
Low Village the sages often explained the bitterness by asking, “Do 
the dog and the tiger mate?” Of course, when they asked this ques- 
tion, they threw out their chesb a little at the word tiger so that 
no one could misunderstand as to who the dogs were. 


I N THE YEAR 1847, when young Reverend Micah Hale was preach- 
ing in Connecticut — the same year in which Dr. John \\hiipple 
sailed to Valparaiso to study the export of hides — Char, the head- 
man of the High Village, had a daughter to whom he gave a name 
of particular beauty: Char Nyuk Tsin, Char Perfect Jade, and it was 
this girl’s destiny to grow up in the rivo decades when Hakka for- 
tunes degenerated in scenes of great violence. Nyuk Tsin was not a 
tall child, nor was she alluring, but she had strong feet, capable 
hands and fine teeth. Her hair was not plentiful, and this bothered 
her, so that her mother had several times to reprimand her, saying, 
“Nyuk Tsin, it doesn’t matter how you dress your hair. You haven’t 
very much, so accept the fact.” But what the little girl lacked in 
adornment, she made up in quick intelligence. Her rather had to 
tell her only once the rairious saydng of the Char family: “From 
the beginning of history there have been mothers, and mothers have 
sons.” When Char spoke of family loyalty, the conspicuous virtue of 
the' Hakka, his daughter understood. 

She w-as therefore distressed when many people in the High Village 
began to whisper that headman Char had gotten into serious trouble 
and had run away. She could not believe that her father had the 
rapacity to be evil, but sure enough, in due time, soldiers invaded the 
High Village and announced: “We are searching for the headman 
Char. He has joined the Taiping Rebellion, and if he dares to come 
back to tlie village, you must kill him.” 'The men kicked Nyuk 
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ro ll's tnotlier several times and one of them jabbed a giin into the 
iiirl's stomach, growling, "Your father is a murderer, and next time 
we come bach it’s you we’re gohig to shoot.’’ r , 

Nyuk Tsin was six that year, 1853, and she saw her, father only 
once thereafter. Well, that is not entirely correct, but let us grant for 
the present that she saw him only once, for he did return to the 
High Village late, one night and mysteriously. The first thing he 
did rvas embrace his shinny little girl and tell her, "Ah, Jade, your 
father has seen things he never dreamed of before. Horses of his 
own! I captured an entire Fund city . . . not a village like that, one 
down there. Jade, they all bowed as I came in. Low, girl. Like this!” 
Later he embraced her as if she were his beloved and not his eight- 
year-old daughter, and he took her with him to watch his Hakka 
friends enlist in his great venture. Pointing at the frightened would- 
bfe soldiers, he said, “To begin with, all soldiers are afraid, Npk 
Tsin.’ Me? 1 trembled like a bird gathering seeds. But the • im- 
portant thing is to has-e loyalty in your heart. When General Lai 
tells me, ‘General Char, occupy that city!’ do you suppose I stop 
to question, ‘Now what is General Lai up to?’ No, indeed. I occupy 
the city, and if I have to kill fifty thousand enemy to do it, I kill 
Uiem. Jade,” he cried warmly in the mountain darkness, "w'C arc 
headed far north. I may never see you again.” He swept the quiet 
girl into his arms and held her close to him. “Take care of youi 
mother,” he said, and the men dashed down the mountainside 
after him. 

I Nyuk Tsin did see her father again. In 1863, when she was a thin, 
extremelv wcll-org.imzcd girl of si.vteen, capable of bearing huge loads 
of wood and of caring for her mother and the rest of her family, 
General Wang of the imperial forces marched into the High Village 
and commanded his drummer to roll the drum a long time, so that 
all the villagers assembled. Then, with the aid of an interpreter, for 
such a genera] would never know how to speak Hakka, he ordered 
a herald bearing a black object to read an official announcement. . 

The man kept the black object in his left hand, stepped forward 
and read in a high nasal voice: “The Taiping rebel chief named 
Char, who was captured at Nanking and brought under guard to 
Peking, having confessed that he was a fellow conspirator with Lai 
Siu Tsuen, who himself has falsely assumed the title of funeral 
of the North, was tned and put to death last month by being 
slowly cut into three hundred small pieces over a period of nine hours, 
according to just law, and his head was exposed at the city for three 
days as a svaming to all.” 

Having said this, the herald passed the decree to another, and with 
his free hand drew away the black covering, disclosing in a ware 
cage the head of General Char. Ants had gotten to it, and flics,. so 
that the eyeballs were gone and the tongue, but the dedicated man’s 
features were clear, and the head was fixed to a pole in the middle 
of the village, after which General Wang announced sternly: "Tliis 
is what happens to traitorsl” Then he demanded: “Where is the 
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■R-idov; of the traitor Char?” The wTagcrs refused to identify the 
wfe of their great leader, but Nyuk Tsin’s mother put her children 
aside ahd announced proudly, "I am his v/ife.” 

“Shoot her,” General Wang said, and she fell into the village 
dust. 

Later the High Village remembered sardonically General Wang’s 
platitudes about traitors, for it was hardly less than two weeks after 
his brave appearance in their village that he studied the various 
opportunities confronting him and decided to become a traitor 
himself. 

The year 1864 was therefore a truly terrible one in the Golden 
Valley, for half the time General Wang vras rampaging through the 
villages seeking loot, while during the other half government troops 
were in pursuit of the traitor. Wang, having discovered the. High 
Village, rarely passed it by, and in time even enlisted a good many 
Hakla into his band. This gave the government troops title to 
whatev'cr they could find in the High Village, and they often shot 
Hakka farmers for the fun of it. Nyuk Tsin, by virtue of not looking 
too pretty and of working long hours hauling wood to the lowlands, 
which made her seem much older than she was, escaped rape, but 
many of the other HaJdca girls did not 

At this' time Nyuk Tsin was living meagerly in the home of her 
uncle, who, following the execution of her father and mother, vsas 
required by village custom to take her in. 'This uncle, a hard, un- 
happy one, reminded her constantly of two dismal facts: she was 
already seventeen years old and unmarried; and because she was her 
rebellious father’s daughter the soldiers might at any time return to 
the High Village and shoot both her and her uncle. These tv/o con- 
ditions were cause enough for her uncle to cut down on her food 
rations and increase the bundle of wood she was required to lug down 
onto the plain. 

Nyulc Tsin was not married because of a most unfortunate event 
over which she had no controL Her horoscope, v/hich had been 
carefully cast when envoys from a distant Hakka village came seeking 
wives for the Lai family, showed the thin girl to be doubly cursed: 
she was bom under the influence of the horse and was therefore 
a headstrong, evil prospect as a wife; and she v’/as clearly a husband- 
killer, so that only a foolish man would take her into his home. 
There were, of course, favorable aspects to her future, such as a 
promise of wealth and many descendants, and these might have 
CTcouraged an avaricious husband to discount the peril, except that 
her horoscope divulged an additional disgrace: she would die in- a 
foreign _hnd. Adding together her wallfulness, her husband-killing 
propensity and her burial in alien soil, the Halda of the High Village 
knew that in Char Njmk Tsin they had an unmarriageable girl, and 
after a while they stopped proposing her to visiting envoys. 

therefore worked her life away in Oie near-starv-ing village. She 
"f iferns of clothing: a dark-blue cotton smock and a pair 
0* dirty cotton trousers to match. She also had a conical vricber 
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it, which she tied under her chin wth a length of hlue cord, and 
Hi. -- strong feet for climbing down to the valey w'th huge burdens 
oiVood; as far as she could see into the future, this w-as going to 
be her life. And then, on the festive- night before the holiday of 
Ching Ming, when the Low Village required extra firewood for the 
great celebrations that were in progress, Nyuk Tsin left the High 
Village at dush and started down the steep trail. She 'had barely 
reached the plain when a group of four men -sprang at her from 
behind rocks, scattered the wood, slipped a gag into her mouth, 
jammed a bag over her head, and kidnaped her. When day broke, 
and 'her uncle found that she had not returned, he uttered a brief 
prayer that something permanent had happened to he'r, and it had. 
She was never again seen in the High Village. 

It must not be assumed that during these troubled times the Punti 
•fated any better tlian the Hakka. In fact, since the traitorous troops 
of General Wang disliked climbing mountains, there was a goM 
deal more raping and kidnaping in the Low Village than in the 
High; but this was halted whenever the wild river went into its 
periodic flood and starvation threatened to wipe out the village 
completely. 

These were bad jears, but they were terminated in early 1865 by 
the arrival in the Low Village of a man reputed to be fantastically 
rich, and within six weeks this amazing Punti had broken open the- 
floodgates so that the river rvas diverted and the village spared, had 
bought off the traitor General Wang and then betrayed him to gov- 
ernment forces, and had made the village not only secure but happy. 
The man who accomplished these miracles was a wiry, clever Punti, 
Kce Chun Fat. whose name meant Spring Prosperity and who had 
been bom fift\-tv,o years earlier right there in the Low Village; -In 
1846 he had emigrated to C.ilifomia, where he had worked in the 
gold fields, acquiring the eleven thousand dollars w'hich made him, 
according to Low \hllage standards, one of the richest men in the 
world. 

As he moved about the village, making many decisions regarding 
the extensive Kce family of which he was now the effective -u 
not titular head, he wore a long pigtail, a black skullcap edged in 
blue satin, a gray silken coatlike garment that fell to his ankles 
and rvas tightly buttoned at the neck and heavy brocaded shoes. 
Hb lean frame kept him from making an imposing, patriarchal 
figure, but his evocation of energy made him the unquestioned d^^ 
tator of the village. In California he had learned to read English ■ 
but not Chinese, and he could figure percentages, so that as soon 
as he unpacked he started lending money to his relatives at forty 
per cent interest per year, ' 

When the Kec family asked admiringly, "How could a man like 
you, who is not a soldier at all, be so brave as to argue’ with ■ 
General Wang?” he laughed slyly and explained, "V^Ticn you’ve had 
to live by outsmarting Americans, it’s very easy to manage a fool 
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[fire General Wang.” Of coune, this ansn-er ^ras meaningless to th- 
Punjd, so they said, “We still don’t understand ho-,v you did it.” 

Kee Chun Fat had an explanab'on for cveiything, so be replied, 
“In Pelnng a man is emperor, but I have found that in the world 
mouc}' is emperor,” 

“Did you gis'e General Wang monev?” the n'llagers p.-essed. 

“I gave him enough to heep him lianging around,'"’ Uncle Chun 
Fat explained. "Then I told the goi'cmment troops where he was, 
and promised them money if the>' would hang him, andl the;,' did.” 

There v,-as much discussion among the Kee family as to how' Uncle 
Cliun Fat had made his great fortune in America, and one had 
only to pose the question for the head of the family to explain; 
“America has gold fields where monq' is easily made. There are 
gangs of men laj-ing telegraph wires, and money is eas}’ there, too. 
But where do you suppose the monej' is easiest of all? ^^^lere tliey’re 
building railroads. Tell me, do you thinJ: that I brought home with 
me only the money' you have seen here in the Low Village? Oh 
no, my good friends! I made that much in the gold fields in one 
year. Washing for the miners. Coolang food. My real money is in 
an English bank in Hong Kong." And he produced a book to prove 
it but only he could read the writing. 

Uncle Chun Fat’s stories of America were tantalising. Once he 
aid, “The best part of California is not the money but the women. 
A man can have three Indian wives and any number of Mencans. 
But not at the same time.” Young men noth their lips watering asked 
more about this, but Uncle Chun Fat has already passed on to other 
matten. "WTat I ss'ould like to do,” he e.vplained to his assembled 
family, “is to restore the ancestral hall unril it is known as the finest 
in China. We wall do honor to our great ancestor, Prince Kee Tse 
of the Hsiang Dymasty, from w'bom we are sprung.” As he said 
these words he recalled the illustrious prince who had invaded Korea 
nearly three thousand years before, and he told his clan, “It is strange 
to live in America, where most men do not cs'cn know who their 
grandfathers were. We shall make the name of Prince Kee renowned 
once more tlioughout China.” Chun Fat had an older brother who 
had nes'cr amounted to much; nevertheless this Kee Chun Kong was 
still nominal head of the family, and Chun Fat was careful not to 
usurp any of his moral prerogab’ves. But time was short, and in 
practical matters the energetic Californian had to make one swift 
decision after another, for which he was forgiven in \imv of the feet 
tliat he was paying for everything. 'Therefore, as the yearly fchVal 
o' Ching Ming approached, when honorable men pay obeisance 
to their ancicston, he dispatched runners with this command; “.All 
members of the Kee family shall return to the ancestral hall to 
Celebrate Ching Ming.” He then spent nearly a thourand dollars 
beautifying the low tile-roofed building which was the spiritual focus 
of the Kee clan. i- t n < ' 

One of his messengers traveled as far soulli as the cs'il little Port 
buese city of Macao, across the bay from Hong Kong, and the ,, 
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1 the Brothel of Spring Nights he delivered his command to a 
landsome, sharp-eyed young man who cooked for the brothel and 
helped in other ways. Kee Mun Ki was twenty-two at the time, a 
clever opportunist, with a brisk pigtml, quick gambler's hands and 
an ingratiating smile. His father, hoping that his son would mature 
into a solid, gifted scholar, had named him Pervading Fomidation, 
but he had wandered from academic pursuits, finding himself skilled 
at luring young girls into the brothel and in gambling with European 
sailors who frequented Macao. When the messenger frorn^ the Low 
viage arriv^, young Mun Ki was in the midst of an impr«sive 
winning streak and showed no intention of leaving the Portuguese 
city. "Tell my father,” he explained, “that this year I must miss the 
feast of Ching Ming. Ask him to offer prayers to our anceston 
on my behalf." , „ , . , 

“It was not your father who sent for you, the runner explained 

"Is he dead?” the young gambler asked in apprehension. 

“No, he’s well.” 

Relieved, Mun Ki asked, "Then who presumes to send for me?’ 

“Your uncle, Chun Fat,” the messenger explained. 

'The young brothel assistant could not remember his uncle, wh( 
had left the Punti village when Mun Ki was only three, so agaii 
he dismissed the command. "I can’t return this year,” he explained 
“Business is good here in Macao." He pointed to the freshly paintei 
brothel and to the red dragons on the gambling haD nearby. 

Then the messenger delivered the striking news that was to modif 
the young pimp's life. He said, "Uncle Chun Fat has come bad 
to our village with several million American dollars.” 

"He’s rich?” the adroit young nephew asked. 

"He’s very rich!" the messenger replied in an awe-fiHed voice. 

“We'd better leave at once,” Mun Ki said forcefully. He went ii 
to see the brothel keeper and reported, “My father summons mi 
home to the Low Vrllage.” That sounded impressive. 

"Then you must go," piously replied the Punti who ran the house 
"Children must honor their parents. But if you find any extra girl 
in tlie village, bring them back. We can always use extra Punti.” 

As Mun Ki and the messenger hiked along the river bank to thei 
village, the soft airs of spring brushed over them, and they wen 
deeply moved by the sight of rice fields just bursting into a linipK 
Keen; but when they came within sight of home, they saw thi 
bright red paint that had been lavished on the ancestral hall, ant 
Mun Ki whistled: "Oooooh, he must be very rich," and he hunict 
home to report to his unde on the Eve of Ching Ming. 

- Uncle Chun Fat vv^ thoroughly impressed by his nephew, for hi 
recognized in Mun Ki his own quick shrewdness. "How is work ir 
the brothel?" he inquired. 

“Good,” his nephew dutifully replied. "You can always steal r 
little something from the Euiop^s. But I make most of my moncj 
gambling with the sailors.” 
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Uncle Chun Fat studied the boy’s hands and said, “You ought 
to go to America.” 

“Could I prosper there?” 

“Prosperl My dear nephew, any Punti who cannot make his way 
in America must be very stupid indeed.” Encouraged by the boy’s 
attentiveness, Chun Fat expatiated upon his favorite theme: “It’s 
ridiculously easy to make a fortune in America if you remember two 
things. Americans understand absolutely nothing about Chinese, yet 
they have remarkably firm convictions about us, and to prosper 
you must never disappoint them. Unfortunately, their convictions 
arc contrary, so that it is not always easy to be a Chinese.” 

"I don’t understand what you are saying,” Kee Mun Ki inter- 
rupted. 

“You will in a moment,” his uncle replied. “First, the Americans 
are convinced that all Chinese are very stupid, so you must seem to 
be stupid. Second, they are also convinced that we are vety clever. 
So you must seem to be clever.” ' 

“How can a man be stupid and clever at the same time?” the 
young pimp pleaded. 

“I didn’t say you were to be stupid and clever. I said you had to 
seem to be.” 

"How is that possible?” the handsome young gambler inquired. 

“I left America with forty-one thousand dollars in gold because I 
discovered the answer,” Uncle Chun Fat gloated. 

“For example?” the student pressed. 

“Take the gold fields,” the Californian began. “For two years 
they watched me travel from camp to camp, observing everything. 
But they thought; 'He’s a stupid Chinaman and he don’t see any- 
thing.’ And I will confess I did my best to look stupid. When I had 
learned as much as possible, I went into San Francisco . . . Mun 
Ki, when you do go to America, be sure to go to San Francisco. 
What a marvelous cityl So much happeningl” 

“Where did the clever part come. Uncle?” the young man inter- 
rupted. 

Chun Fat liked the boy’s attention to detail, and continued: “In 
San Francisco I went to all the newcomers and told them, ‘I can 
tell you which land to buy,’ and they always said to one another, 
"Tlicse Chinese are very clever. If anybody knows where the good 
land is, they do.’ And I got rich.” 

"Stupid and clever,” the young man mused. “That’s diScult.” 
“Not necessarily,” his uncle corrected. “You see, the Americans 
want to believe, so you don’t have to work too hard. It’s diScalt 
only when you want to convince the same man, on the same iir 
or even at the same instant, that you are both stupid and rirrcr 
Like on the railroad gang.” 

“Wliat happened tlicre?” Mun Ki inquired. 

His uncle began to laugh heartily and said. “There -r? r:.r- 
American boss. MTicn you go to America, .Men iC. rr'er — r? 
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‘he boss, not even if asl: you to, wbioli they won’t, 1)603050 
u can always make more money by not being the boss. Well, any- 
j). if I wanted to ran the restaurant for the gang, at: my own, 
rices, I had to get permission from this big American, and I simply 
suld’do nothing with him until on a certain day when he cried 
1 desperation, ‘You stupid goddamned Chinamanl’ And then I 
new things would pretty soon be going my way, because if you can 
et the boss to yell at you, Tou stupid gdddamned Chinaman, 
V’erything is going to be all right.” ' , , ' 

Uncle Chun Fat never finished this particular narrabve because 
e was reminded that the household must rise next morning at 
ockcrow in order to pay proper respect to the dead; and as the 
illage lay sleeping beside the river, with the ghosts of its ancestors 
cady to assume their positions for the day of celebration, an old 
ratebman who bad long performed this ceremony gathered his gong 
nd beater and vraited till the third hour of the flight. Then, as 
he first cock crowed, the old man went out into the dark streets 
md began heating his gong. 

"Ching Mingl” he called to the living and the dead alike. Walk- 
ng down the winding road that led to the ancestral hall, he con- 
dnued to beat his gong, and he saw with pleasure lights coming on 
in the low houses; a voung attendant hastened to light torches at 
the hall, and before the first shimmering darts of sunrise began to 
sweep in from the east, the Low Village was awake, and Mun Ki's ' 
ineffective father toi)k his position of superiority at the ancestral 
hall, but it was bnsh Uncle Chun Fat who hurried busily about, 
telling the Kees uhat he wanted them to do. 

Kee Mun Ki. from the brothel in Macao, left his home and 
walked solemnly to the hall, where a flight of nine scrubbed steps led 
to the pavilion m which the ancestral tablets were kept. Here he 
deposited his gifts and made obseisance to those from whom his 
family honor h.ad descended. He then left the pavilion and joined 
the members of his family, standing at attention while his father 
prayed and while his uncle began a bombastic speech: "I am going 
to buy land on this side, and some more on this side, and what 
you have seen so far is really nothing. There will be a spacious 
hall, and where our tablets now stand, we will have not wood but 
the finest stone. The Kees will be known for their magnificence." 
And tlien his crafty eyes fell upon the e.xtensive femily gathered- 
before him and he sighed to himself; "All those poor idiots starving 
hae year after y'ear when they could be making their fortunes in 
America." But he knew from experience that the Kees were not 
tire kind of people who would venture forth to unknown lands, 
and he became lost in admiration of himself for having had the 
courage to do so. 

He was therefore in a receptive frame of mind when a surprising 
event occurred m the Golden Valley, one totally without precedent. 
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It vras on April 19, 1865, wlien the fields were heglnoing to Tecxr.xi 
from the fiood, that a merchant from Canton appeared in the L07; 
Village, leading an American. Normally, any stranger v/ho had -wan- 
dered horn the quays of Canton would have been executed, hut tiiis 
man was diSerent,* for as a scholar he had requested freedom to 
travel inland, and it had been granted, so that now he stood in the 
bright spring sunlight, looldng -with an appreciative eye upon the 
strange world thus uncovered to him. 

It toob the Cantonese merchant about four seconds to recognize 
that in this village Uncle Chun Fat was the man to deal with, so 
he said directly, “The stranger has come all the -way from the Fragrant 
Tree Country to hire people to work in the sugar fields.” 

Chun Fat stood enraptured, and his mind leaped back to that 
memorable day when his ship had stopped in Honolulu and he 
had been allowed to come on deck to see the great green hills 
behind the dty. How marvelously beautiful those few hours had been, 
for storms had swept down from the heights and Chun Fat had 
■watched the copious rain spread out like a blanket of benevolence 
o\’er the rich land. “The Fragrant Tree Countryl” he cried. “To. 
go there would be like poing to heaven itself.” 

Excited with a rvfld joy he ran into his house and reappeared with 
a sandalwood box which he had purchased in Canton for fee preserva- 
tion of his silks, and he passed it around his family, explaining: 
“Smell itl In the country of which he speaks fee air is like this 
twenty-four hours a day.” 

“Is it better than America?” his nephew asked. 

Chun Fat hesitated. He had loved the wild cold mountains of 
California, and fee lusty grandeur of San Francisco and the Mexican 
women wife their songs, but he could not forget fee Fragrant Tree 
Country. “It is a softer land,” he said. 

“Could a man make money there?” Mun Ki pressed. 

“It’s gentler," his uncle replied, and Mun Ki’s mind %vas made up 
in that instant, for he thought: “If my uncle loves a land more 
for its beaut>- than for its money, it must be a wonderful land 
indeed.” 


Mun Ki was therefore fee first to step forward and volunteer. 
“I’ll go to the Fragrant Tree Land,” he announced firmly, and wheii 
the American in the dark suit held out his hand, fee Cantonese mer- 
chant shouted in Punti, “Take the hand, you idiotl Take it!” 

This infuriated Uncle Chun Fat, who snapped: “We do not 
require a Cantonese fool who has shoes like rags to tell us how to 
set Stand back or I'll break your head.” Then, to the American 
he s^^d, m Enghsh, ‘ Me Chun Fat, long time California. M^b^! 

f^r" graciously and said, “I am 

Uncle Chun Fat looked at the slim, gray-haired American in fee 




^pensive suit and instinctively recognized him as a big boss. "How 
much you offer to pay that one?” he asked, indicating svith contempt 
:he Cantonese. . • ^ - ' 

“I’m afraid that's none of your business,” Dr. Whipple replied. 
‘But what did you have in mind?” 

Chun Fat did some fast calculating. In the Kce family alone there 
vere more than one hundred and forty able-bodied men. "Boss,- 1 
;et you all men hvo dollars each man." 

^ Now John Whipple did his own calculating. 'The Cantonese mer- 
chant whom he had brought with him could speak English, and had 
helped in that regard, hut he had no sense of how to enlirt labor. 
It was pretty obvious that this wily fellow from California knew 
what was required. But two dollars a head? "I'll give you one dollar, 
and a half a head,” he proposed. 

Uncle Chun Pat studied that for some time, then replied slowly, 
"Who gonna argue with women? Who sneak everything right?” He 
enumerated a long list of tasks he could oe counted on to perform. 
“Two dollars,” he said firmly. 

“One-seventy-five," Whipple countered. 

“Boss," Uncle Chun Fat smiled sweetly, “ I top man here. Unless 
I speak, they no go.” 

"Two dollars," Dr. Whipple surrendered. Instantly Uncle Chun • 
Fat thrust his hand out and grabbed Whipple’s, shouting to his 
people in Punti, "\Vhen you shake hands like this, by god, you 
tjclicvc what you say! I’m warning you, everyone of you!” 

He was appalled, however, by Dr, Whipple’s one stipulation: "Sir, 

I do not agree to this bargain unless half the men you send are 
Hakka,” 

Chun Fat looked at the stranger blankly. Finally, he repeated 
dully, “Hakka?" 

"Yes, you know, Hakka. Up there.” 

"How in the world did he know about the Hakka?” Chun Fat 
thought despairingly. "Did that foul Cantonese . . To Dr. 
MTiipple he said, “Why you want Hakka? No good Hakka.” 

Dr. Whipple looked him sternly in the eye, and his forty years 
of trading for J & W fortified liis judgment. "We have heard,” be 
said slowly, “that Hakka are fine workmen. We know that the 
Punti are clever, for we have many in Hawaii. But Hakka can 
■work. Shall we go up to that village?” 

Uncle Chun Fat faced a desperate impasse. He could see as 
clearly as he could see his hand those lush valleys of the 
Fragrant Tree Land. Good heavens, a hard-working Chinese set loose 
there could make a million dollars if he were cleverl And think of 
the advantage to the Low Village to have three hundred Kees woik- 
mg there and sending money back home regularly. Uncle Chun 
Fat could be sure of getting not less than fifteen cents out of every 
incoming dollar. It would be a calamity, a disaster worse than a 
flood, for the Kees to miss such an opportunity. But tliis stem, 
straight man had mentioned the Hakka ... 
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“Dr. mipple” Uncle Chun Fat^^hegan cautiously, "■sssht 

lahha work well but too much fight. . . , . 

“1 will go to the village alone,” Dr. l^ipple sternly. 

“How yon talk with H^ka?” Chuu Fat asked sMy. • 

Dr. Whipple smiled superiorly at the wtiy ^gotiator _and said 
limply, ‘‘My friend from Canton will do the translating. • 

“Kt he no ^eak Hakka,” Uncle Chun Fat said evenly, smdmg 

no evidence of frustration Whipple asked, ‘‘Do you spe^ 

Hakka?” 

“Only one man speak Hakka. My boy Kee Mun Ki. In army he 

suppos^you want two dollars for each Hakka, too?” Whipple 
suggested hesitantly. 

“Yes, because speak Hakka very difficult. 

“Let’s go,” Whipple said with a resigned shrug of his shoulders, 
and then from the manner in which Chun Fat hesitated he raized 
with amazement that no one from the Low Village had ever dimbed 
to the High Village, ‘Tou’ve never been up there?” he asked. 
“Halda up there,” Chun Fat shuddered. 
kVhen Dr. VTiipple saw how difficult it was proving to be to reach 
Haika country, he was momentarily inclined to forget the matter 
and uas about to surrender and allow Chun Fat to supply only 
Punti, but then Ms scientific interest asserted itself and he refiected: 
"I came here to initiate an experiment to see who would best 
satisfy our labor needs on the plantations, Punti or Hakka, and 
I’m not going to be bluffed out of that ^dy now.” So he said 
firmly, “If you can’t lead the way, I will." And for aB his sixiy-sii 
years he was as spry as the Chinese, and after a sturdy rlimh the 
travelers came at last to the gateway of the ualled village, and as 
they entered and saw the frugal U-shaped homes and the'^broodina-. 
worm-eaten pole in the central square, on which perched the <v— 
of Char the rebel, Whipple looked about him as if he hac'cnne 
upon femiliar terrain and thought: “The climb was worth i 
fed: ’lie a New England village. I’m home a gain in ^ 

vEi btensified when strong, sullen and sn.~~— 
bCj,-- f.a;rtirr.r/ gathering about him, and he coel'i - -■=- 

.roes portraits in yellow of his own - - 

ing to ;.se M*"' . ■ 

hundred ; 

Countr,-.’’ 

by Uncle Chun Fat, who officiously pas^ 

^ndalwood box, with the ' 
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-,e woman and asM Uncle Chan Fat, are their feet 

-.ormal?" And the Californian replied, "They Haicka. Not got good 
^cnse” And Whipple aaked, "Would women be allowed to come 
to the Fragrant Tree Country?” And Chun Fat repUed, "Maybe 
Hakia women. Not proper Punti women.” At fie moment Whipple 
said no more about it, but he thought to himself: _ “Some 
we’ll need many Chinese women in Hawaii. Be a good idea to bring 
these Haicka in. TTiey look strong and intelligent." 


W HEN OR. man’Pix and his Cantonese guide had returned 
to Hoag Kong, there to ivait in Whipple’s ship for the aimal 
of the three hundred plantation hands. Uncle Chun Fat engaged in 
a flurry of action. He assembled his extensive family in toe open 
area before the newly painted ancestral hall, and on its steps he 
had an imposing chair placed, in which he sat, wearing his satin 
skullcap, expensive gown and brocaded shoes. 'To his right, but a 
little behind him, sat his legal wife, a woman of fifty, while to his 
and farther behind sat the hvo attractive unofficial wives to w'hich 
he, as a weal&y man, was entitled. The meeb'ng got right down 
to business, wip Uncle Chun Fat informing his four hundred-odd 
relatives: "This is an opportunity that may never come again. Think 
of itl” and he leaned back so that the Kees could see him in his 
days of lassitude. "A young man goes to toe Fragrant Tree Country, 
works a dozen years, sends his money home to the Low Village, 
: where his wife is bringing up fine sons, and after a while he returns 
a very wealthy man and takes hvo or three young wives. He is 
happy. His wife is happy because she no longer has to work. The 
young wives are happy bkause they have a rich man. And,” he said 
dramatically, pointing casually behind him with his thumb, “he can 
bmid a respectable ancestral hall in honor of his distinguished family.” 

He allowed this recipe for earthly happiness to mature in the 
minds of his listeners and then said, “I am distressed that Dr, Whip- 
ple would not take his entire shipload from our village, for we could 
have supplied him, but even so our opportunity is historic. I am 
going to point to the strongest young men, and you are the ones who 
will start for Hong Kong ... in three weeks.” 

Uncle Chun Fat rose, passed tlirougb toe crowd, and arbitrarfly 
nominated eighty-six Kees to volunteer for toe journey. Some did 
not want to go, but they were powerless, for wasn’t Chun Fat the 
fiche^ man in toe world? Who could argue with such a man? When 
this job w^ done thdr Uncle Chun Fat asked, “We now have le- 
inaining sixty-four places for toe Low Village. Who should fill 
them?" And there was public discussion of this important point 
until die gambler Kee Mun Ki, who was proving to be a rather 
clevei young man, pointed out: ‘'Why not take the men who are 
about -to marry girls from our family?” But Unde Chun . Fat re- 
jected mis, for it would take money from the village, and made an 
even wiser proposal, which toe familv rfwitmijied ai nntvk ac a 
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course of action; “We will send everyone who owes us suhstanfel ' . 
sums of money. And their wages will come to us.” In this way the 
list was completed. Of the one hundred and fifty Punti who were 
sent, one hundred and ten did not want to go. 

Following the nominations, there was a moment of relaxation dur- . 
ing which Uncle Chun Fat studied his vast family with care, and 
when the mood was right he coughed twice, and the crowd dutifully , 
lapsed into silence to hear what the great man had to say. Chun Fat, 
looking thoughtfully over the heads of the gathering, said slowly, 
knowing that what he was about to propose would come as a surprise 
to his clan, “I want es’eryone who, for the honor of his family, has 
volunteered to go to the Fragrant Tree Country to get married before 
he leaves this village.” 

A blizzard of excitement struck the Kee family, and many young 
men who had been forced by Uncle Chun Fat to accept exile to the 
sugar fields now indicated that they did not propose further to.wreckr 
their lives by hastily taking a svife. Grandly, aloofly. Uncle Chun Fat 
allowed the storm to rage, and when it had reached a climax, he 
coughed again, and somehow the quiet cough of a rich man is louder, 
than the braying of six paupers, and the great family grew silent. 
“For example, in my brother’s family I have decided Siat'his son 
Kce Mun Ki should marry at once, and I have consequently been in 
contact with . . ." And here he paused dramatically to allow the 
family to savor his next words, and no one listened with more 
apprehension than the young gambler Mun Ki, for no one had told 
him he was about to marry. “I have been consulting with the Kung 
family of tlic next village and they have agreed to betroth their 
daughter Summer Bird to my nephew. Negotiations are already under 
way to celebrate this marriage, and, Mun Ki, I must congratulate 
you.” 

Tlie voung gambler gave a silly grin, accompanied by the required 
show of joy, for he recognized that Uncle Chun Fat had done a good 
thing for him. The Kungs of the next village, though not so rich as 
the Kees of this, were nevertheless a distinguished family, the princi- 
pal difference being that their leader had gone not to California but 
only to Canton and had returned not witli more than forty thousand 
dollars but with six. Nevertheless, it wras a match that all in the Low 
Village approved, even though no one had yet seen the intended 
bride. 


young man marry,” Chun Fat concluded. 

Families can start sending out messengers at once to find likely girls, 
and I think it would be proper if celebrations were combined, so 
as to save money.” Now that the marriages w-ere agreed upon, and 
the familics realized that they must actually set out to find wives for 
tlieir departing sons, a new storm of agitation sivept over the Kee-' 
and .-igain Uncle Chun Fat waited grandly in his satin s.kulicap urtiJ 
It had preth' well mn its course. Then, with the grandeur Sf hie 
Mccstral hall looming behind him as if to foitift- hi e±c^ i- 

couched nttiVflv travA . . . ^ ^.1.' 
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•i ' travelers, like 'Mim Ki, must not {Hnk that because ro;i sre 

a .'.'.red to martv here in the Low ^'illage that tou may not sbo take 
,v.\es in the new land. Oh no. indeed! iTiere’is only one reason -ivhy 
\o'j must get manied here, and establish your home here, with yoni 
local wife waiting p-atienfly for your nehim. If you do these filings, 
tlira no m.itter ■where j’ou go, you will always think of this village 
as vour permanent honae. You will yearn for the day when, like me, 
TOii stride up these sacred steps,” and sweeping his expensive gown 
about him. he marched into the ancestral hall, from which he cried 
with real p.ission, "and s-ou will bow humbly before the tablets of 
TOur ancestors. For your home is here.” Grm-ely he bowrf before 
the memorials of the andents whose energies had huOt this villaie, 
and in deeply moving sylbhles he said, “WTien the white men 
ahusfri me in Califomi-'i. i remembered this pai-flion ■with my, family 
tablets.. and I gained strength to endure their abase. When the snows 
'were unbearable in Nesada, I remembered this ancestrab bill, and 
thej- beaune endurable. M.arr}- a girl from this \-aIlcj-, as I did thir^ 
VC. 1 TS ago. Leave her here with your home, and no matter -where 
you go. vou will come back.’' Then, adding a more immediately 
practical note, he reminded them: “And tou will alwav-s send money 
back to this village.’' 

• Gnndly. he left the ancestral tablets and returned to his chair, 
from which he reasoned directly: "But we know that it is always 
better when a Chmese man has some woman -with him, so it ■would 
be wise if, when you get to the Fragrant Tree Countrv-. you took s 
wife there too. ,^d fiie reason I siy this b that while I 'was in 
Amcnca 1 noticed again and again that the Chinese men who made 
the most money were those 'n-ith women. You might think it ought 
to be the other ■way around, but as long as I haci no woman I did 
■ rather poorly . . . gambling . . . Kid houses . . . and I may as -well 
confess it, I got drunk every night for almost a vsar. Well,' anyway, 
I found this Mexican woman and pretty soon I had her -washms for 
the miners and cooking their food. .-And consider this, yon KecsVho 
are dep.aiting for a strange country. Even though I had' to pay much 
money for her food, for she ate like a pig. ansT even fiiough she was 
.alware wanting a new dress, it was only because of her that I saved 
any money. Therefore, it seems to me that if a bright TOung man 
like my nephew Mun Ki were to marry the Kung girl here, and then 
.also find a strong wife for himself in tie Fragrant Tree Country . . . 
but be sure to get one who can wxirk . . . wdl,” and Unde fchun 
Fat coughed modestly, hiding his lips with his silken-sleeved hand, 
"it would not surprise me at all if he were to return to this village 
a mndi richer nan than I am.” 

With a new flush of modesty he dropped his eyes and aHowed 
files daszling prospect to capture his fami'h*. Not for a summer’s 
inoment did he believe that Alun Ki or anyone dse would come 
close to his record of more than forty thousanci doflars. but from the 
comer of his eye he raw with assurance that some of the young men 
were instinctively loosing out across the fields and planning 'where. 
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among the tiills, they would buUd their cemeteries when tliev 
turned with staggering riches. But from the rear of the famflv came a 
nagging question ; "WTien Mun Ki returns a wealthy man,' docs he 
bring his strange wife back to this village?” 

‘‘Certainly not,” Uncle Chun Fat said ev'cnly. 

“What does he do with her?” 

“He leaves her where he found her.” 

A buzz of admiration sv'cpt over the crowd, for the solution was 
both right and simple. The Low Village would be contaminated if it 
had to accent wives with strange customs, and while the ciders were 
congratulating Chun Fat on his perspicacity, he quieted them and 
told the sprawling family: “Tlie other wives will be able to care for 
themselves. Wlien I left California I had tiiree wives. A Mexican in 


San Francisco and two Indians in different parts of the mountains. 
They had helped me, so I helped them. I gave each one a thousand 
dollars." The crowd gasped at Chun Fat's compassion, and he con- 
cluded: "Because the important thing in a man's life is to return 
home to his village, to find his patient wife waiting, and in his old 
age to acquire two or three beautiful }’oung girls of good family.” 
Behind him his three rvives smiled gently as he said, “Believe me, 
under those drcumstanccs a man's joy is great.” 

Wlien the young gambler Mun IQ accepted the betrothal his 
uncle had arranged for him, Chun Fat sent the Kungs in the next 
village not the customary thousand cakes — “Your daughter is worth 
one tliousand pieces of gold, but please accept tlicse noor calces” — ^but 
two thousand and fortj'-tliree, the idea being tliat the number really 
could have been as large as be rvished. Each cake was the size of a 

E ’ ■ :: soft sponge cakes, cakes stuffed wtii chopped nuts and sugar, 
flatties, cakes lined \rith rich mince, and others decorated with 
expensive sweetmeats. He also sent sLxty-nine pigs, four chickens with 
red feathers, and four Large baked fish. Then, to prove his munifi- 
cence, he added forty-seven pieces of gold, each wmpped in red 
paper. ITie procession tliat carried these things to the Kungs was a 
quarter of a mile in Icngtli. 

From tivo of the ccrcmonhl pigs tlie 'bride’s family cut off the 
heads and tails, umpped them in silk and returned them to the Kees, 
indicating tliat the largesse had been both humbly and impressively 
received by the bride’s family. But on ber own account she sent 
three gifts to tlic groom: an embroidered red cloth which he would 
use as a belt, a wallet for the worldly wealtli which she would help 
him cam, and hvo pairs of pants. 

It was obviously going to be a tremendous wedding, and it 
dwarfed the tliirty'-onc otlicrs that were proccc-ding at tlie same 
time. Two wecl:s before the Kees were sclicdulcd to depart for the 
ship waiting at Hong Kong, the ceremony took placx'-^mid .nil the 
grandeur tlie two Lowland rilbgcs could proa-idc, an, Xhc days 
of celebration ended, young Kce Mun Ki brought h -.- Ac isnd 

tried mightily to impregnate her before the 1 
failed. 
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c)n the morning when Uncle Chun Fat assembled his hundred an 
ihtv Punti for the three-day hihe to Canton, where they would hoar, 
j river steamer for Hong Kong and the American ship, he saw hefoi 
iiim a rather bleaiy-eyed, sexually exhausted group of men. “A goo 
march along the river will toughen them up,” he reassured himsdl 
because he realized that if he could deliver his volunteers in goo 
condition, he had a right to expect that subsequently Dr. WhippI 
would commission him to conscript many more, all at two dollars 
head. He therefore moved among his troops encouraging them t 
spruce up, but when he came to his nephew Kee Mun Ki, he scarce! 
recognized him. The young gambler had been drunk for trvo week; 
hardly out of bed for ten days, and looked as if he might collaps 
during the first hundred yards of the march to Canton. Rsdizing ths 
he had to depend upon this youth for transmitting orders to th 
Hakka,- Uncle Chun Fat started slapping him back and forth aero: 
the cheeks, and slowly the young man’s eyes began to focus, “I’ll b 
all right,” the gambler mumbled. "In Macao once I was drunk fc 
three weeks. But not with a fine wife like the Kung girl.” And Chu 
Fat saw with pleasure that when his nephew’s services were real! 
required, the brash young gambler would be ready. "You’ll do we 
in the Fragrant Tree Country,” Chun Fat reassured the young mai 
"I expect to,” the young husband replied. It was just a little insul 
ing, the way in which he spoke to his uncle on a man-to-ma 
basis, as if they were equals. 

. Now came a moment of intense excitement, for down from th 

1 hills marched the contingent of Hakka, thin men, dressed in rud< 
tough clothing, their pigtails long and their faces tanned. Tw 
months before, the arrival of such a group would have signified wai 
now it occasioned only mutual disgust. Defiantly, the Hakka marche 
up to where the Punti stood, and against his own prejudices Unci 
Chun Fat thought; “They’ll do well in the new country.” Because h 
was making two dollars a head on the Hakka, and hoped to mak 
more in the future, he wanted to go up to them and bow in greeting 
but he realized that this might be interpreted as Punti subservienc 
and would never be forgiven by his family, so he glared at them a 
custom required. For a long moment the two groups stood stariuj 
insolently at each other. During nearly a thousand years they, ha< 
lived side by side without ever speaking; they had met only, ii 
death and violence; there had been only one marriage. Now, witl 
their inherited hatreds, they were going to travel in a small shii 
to a small island. 

Mun Ki broke the spell. Pulling himself together, he stepped foi 
ward and said to a man named Char, leader of the Hakka, “We wil 
start to Canton now. Some of your men look tired already.” , 

■ . studied the young Punti to see if this was intended as ai 
insult, and replied evenly, “No wonder they look tired. 'They’ve beei 
drunk for two weeks . , . like you.” 

^ I got married,” Mun Kt explained. 

So did they,” the Hakka Char said, and the antagonists smiled 
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Tlie contingents started fons-ard, but as they did, the Punti loohed 
for the last time at their Low Village and its bright red ancestral 
hall. Tliis was their home, the soil of their heart, the abiding place 
of their ancestors. Tlieir wives were here. Many had sons whose 
names were already on the tablets in the pavilion. Tlie graves where 
the ghosts of their forefathers walked at night were in this land, and 
to leave the Golden Valley c\-en for a few years was punishment 
almost beyond tlie bearing. “I will come back soon!” Mun Ki called, 
not to his wife, nor to his domineering uncle, nor to any living 
person. "I will come back!” he called to his ancestors. 

It took three days to reach Canton, the Punti moving together in 
one group, the Hakka in another, and during this vigorous e.Vcrcise 
Kcc Mun Ki whipped himself back into his customary lean condition. 
His eyes cleared and his wits sharpened, and as he entered the great 
city, seeking out Dr. \Vlripple to deliver the workers, he wondered if 
he could slip -away for a few hours for some intense gambling witli 
the British sailors at the quay, but unfortunately Dr. uMiipple had a 
river boat waiting and herded his charges directly .aboard. When tliey 
were assembled he spoke to them in quiet English, and his interpreter 
explained: "Tlie American has discovered tliat if he tries to take you 
men out of China by way of Hong Kong, where his ship is visible in 
the bay, the government Mil execute every one of you. For daring to 
leave China. So we are sailing to Macao, where it will be possible to 
depart without being killed.” 

Quickly Mun Ki moved up to the interpreter and said, "In Macao 
1 must see my old employer and bid him farewell. Please tell tlie 
American.” 

Tlierc was some disaission and the interpreter said, “All right. 
But the others must stay overnight inside a compound until the 
ship arrives from Hong Kong.” 

Mun Ki congratulated himself and began daydreaming of the great 
fortune he would make on his last hours at the gambling tables, when 
the interpreter returned and dashed his fantasies by announcing: 
"Tlic American remembers that you arc the only one who can speak 
with tlic ILakka, so you will not be allowed to leave the compound." 

Mun Ki tried to appeal this unfair decision, but the interpreter, 
after discussing the protest Mth Whipple, said bluntly, “You will 
stay inside the compound.” 

When the coastline of Macao appeared, with its low white Portu- 
guc,se buildings shining in the .sunlight, and its military guard loafing 
about in European uniforms, the Punti and Hakka workers lined tlie 
river boat to study the strange port: a foreign city nestling on the 
coast of China, a city with one European for even’ two hundred 
Chinese, a curious, l.awlc.ss enclave that was neither China nor 
Portugal but the worst of each. But to Mun Ki, well versed in the 
evil w.rys of Macao, it was a pragmatist’s paradise. He .-caw the tiled 
roofs of the Brothel of Spring Nights and thought fendcrlv of sow''- 
of the girls he had helped to bring there. Strong, happj 
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I ntn-side she had already forgotten, for they, were too terrible to 
remember. Instinctively she felt that this man would not treat her 

'°Char Nyuk Tsin was the first Hakha the young gambler had ever- 
touched, and it was with instinctive loathing that he now did so, and 
vet it was a strange fact that her response to his kindness moved him 
and made him want to he fender yet. He held her shoulders in his 
left aim and fed her warm rice with his right, and when the maid 
brought in some cahhage' broth, he gave her the spoon and encour- 
aged her to eat, hut her wrists were so swollen from the ropes that 
she could not do so. He tlicrefore started to massage them, and 
gradually blood circulated to her fingers and she could hold the 
spoon, but she could not operate her shoulden. So he massaged 
her back and neck, and instinctively his hand slipped forward over 
her shoulders and he felt her hard little breasts. Almost against his, 
will ftere came a moment of awakening, and he felt memories of his 
soft young wife from the Kung village come flooding over him, and 
he lifted away Nyuk Tsin’s smock and caressed her body, and then 
he slipped off her trousers, and when her knees and ankles remained 
in then rigid, muscle-locked condition, he gently massaged them 
until they relaxed, and he saw with increasing pleasure how slim and 
beautiful this girl’s body was. Reminded of his bride, he t^uickly slid 
out of his clothes and threw them against the door, saying to the 
iHakfca girl as he did so, “I will not hurt you.” 

’ When he had been with her for some time the proprietor came 
back to the little room to advise him on how to deliver the girl to 
the brothel keeper iii Honolulu, but when he pushed open the door 
a little way and s.iu what the young people were up to, he advised 
in Punti, ‘‘Use her as you uish, but tie her up again when you’re 
through.” 

The voice of the boss awakened Mun Ki to his responsibilities, and 
with real fright he grabbed at his pants to see if while he had been 
engaged with the girl some clever man had stolen his gambling 
money in the way that he, Man Ki, had sometimes picked the 
pockets of preoccupied customers in the Brothel of Spring Nights. 
His money was secure, so he quickly dressed and said to the naked 
girl, '"I must go to the ganiblmg. Put )'Our clothes on.” 

And as he w'aited for her to do so, he picked up the cords, .and 
when she turned to f.ice him she saw the cruel, biting cords and tears 
came into her eyes and she pleaded with Mun K and took his 
hands and promised, "I will not run away.” _ , 

He held the ropes and studied her, and something in tlie manner 
in which she looked at him convinced him that she would not flee; 
so, still grasping the ropes, he led her to his room in a hovel in back 
of the brothel, where he sat her upon the floor. Dangling the ropes 
before her terrified face he seemed to ask; “Am I required to use ■ 
these? ’ and she looked at him as if to promise; “You do not need 
we cords.” Against his better judgment, he started to leave, but to 
do so with the girl unbound vs'as obviously ridiculous, so he decided 
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upon a sensible solution. With one end of a fairly long rope l 
bed the Hakka girl's left wrist; the otlicr he attached about his oivS 
ivaist, and when this W'as done he said, "Come," “ 

When he passed bie desk of the brothel the proprietor snw ivhat 
he was doing, and said, "A good idea.” Then the man asked pro- 
fessionally, "Will she make a good girl for my friend?" 

"Yes," Mun Ki assured him, and he led his captive to his favorite 
gambling hall. But when tiic},' were in the street he stopped and 
asked her, "What is your name?" and she answered, "Char Nyuk 
Tsin," and he replied, "Perfect Jade! 'That’s a good name.” To him- 
self he tliought; "In a brothel it's a very’ good name. A man can 
remember it when he comes back the next time.” 

The gamblers were plajdng fan-tan, in which from a large pile of 
snowy'-white ivory buttons the dealer witlidrcw a handful, whereupon 
tlie crowd bet as to whether tlie number to be left over at tiie end 
was one, two, three, or none. Or, if tlic gamblers wished, they could 
bet simply on whether the ivory buttons would turn out to have 
been odd or even. Wlien the bets were placed, tbe amazingly deft 
dealer started to pull his buttons away from the pile in lots or four, 
and it was striking how skilled tlic players were in discerning, while 
the pile of buttons still contained fifty or sixty, wbat the number 
left over at tire end was bound to be. 

Using his owm and other Punti money, Mun Ki had a s.itisfactory 
run at fan-tan, and he felt that perhaps the fact that he had been 
kind to the Hakka girl had brought him good luck, so he took his 
earnings to the mah-Jongg room, where the clattering ivory tiles 
evoked their perpetual fascination. When at the beginning of each 
game the players built their wall, it was custonrary tor them to slam 
the tiles down with maximum force, creating an ex ho that accentu- 
ated the natural excitement of the game, and lite’wiw. \ehcn a player 
scored a coup and exposed his pieces he slammed Mwm onto the 
noisy table. Mah-jongg .as played in Macao was a v. :ld. e.xhflaratr;g 
game, and now Mun Ki decided to test his lu.l a table where real 
gamblers played for high stakes. Placing Nwd T'..a behind him, are 
twitching the cord now and tiren to be sure <he was still tied, hi 
joined three waiting men. Two had long, 'r.-.-yv beards and ca-'r- 
gowns. Tlic otlicr wns more like Mun K.. a ng, aggressive rrr-’ “ 

At first one of the older men protested d Jo not wish 
a room where there is a woman,” h - .r, Ki careful^ j-r a - 

"I am taking her to a brotlicl in th: h--— ant Tree Cerr.*- - - 
rc.sponsiblc For her.” 'Tins the mrr ;r. Je.-stood; in z-r. : 
who had protested thought.- "Frrh;: - re -.wl] haveh'-. - - '■ "" 

girl and willlosc more quick!-. “ 

But Mun Ki had not cntc.-rr nme to lot'C- ^ " . .. 

fan-tan, did not depend ro n:" as cr ' ..'^1, 

one played the pieces lurk r-r:: rrr. mi the yrrrr: -h ' ' 

that tills might be his i-r; dr- r: s dig mrh-yti^ - 
deeply as he used both irr-i: drip 'rnrr the # . . 
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reporting, in the morning,” Mun Ki assured him. “But 
thanls.” And he gave tlie pwliceman a coin. 

‘‘Thank you, Mun Ki!” the officbl bowed. “Tliat’s a nice gkl 
you're taking with you.” 

“She’s only a Hakka, but she brings luck,” Mun Ki replied. 

Finally he led his captive bad: to the Brotliel of Spring Nights, 
where he showed his former boss how he had multiplied thc^ten 
Mexican dollars dght times. “This girl brings luck,” he said. 

“Are you going to tie her up again in the little room?'.’- the 
proprietor asked. 

“She’ll sleep wa'th me tonight,” Mun Ki explained. 

“All right,” the prudent businessman replied, “but remember what 
you learned here about brcaldng girls in. Feed them and beat them.” 

“I'll tal:e care of her,” Mun Ki assured him. “Were the police here 
for me?” 

“Of course,” his boss replied. ‘Tour ship’s sailing tomorrow.” 

“I’U be there.” 

Tugging the cord, he led N 3 uk Tsin dowu the narrow liallway, out 
the back door of the brotliel and on to the hos’el where he slcpL 
Locking the door, he untied the rope from his waist, but fastened it 
even more securely about Nyuk Tsin’s wrist. She explained that she 
needed to attend to her bodily functions, so he opened the door and 
idlowed her to go outside while he lounged in the doonray, testing 
tlic rope now' and then to be sure that she was still secured. When 
she returned he said, “Now we must pack for tlic journey.” 

He had provided a wooden tub into which he jammed his accu- 
mulated treasures: a teapot, five bamboo cups, two good rice bowls, 
a metal pot, a porcelain tea set watli a small copper strainer, a 
bamboo tray for steaming vegetables and a large knife. Tlie incense 
burner, the Idtchcn god and the ancestral tablet which pros'cd wlio 
he w'as were tucked into place, followed by his extra clothes and a 
pair of good sandals. Over tliis tub he now tied securely a piece of 
cansxis stolen from a Dutch ship. 

In a wicker basket Nyuk Tsin packed the food for the trip: soy 
vinegar, pickled cabbage, spices, dried fish, seeds to chew on and 
several chunks of flattened duck. Tlic implements for cooking also 
went into the basket: chop5tick.s, a clnrcoal stove, one old eup and 
two old rice bowls. 

'Flic little room now contained only a bed .and a poem. Tlic former 
would be rolled up in tlie morning; tlic latter, which explained the 
manner in which the names of one Kce generation followed another, 
W'as contained in a red-lined book in which the genealogy' was kept, 
and as the most precious of Kce Mun Ki’s possessions, it would l>e 
the last to leave and would be carried by Mun Ki himself 

Surveying the qu.artcrs in which he had lived with ' , 
happiness, and from which he had moved out to becon 
gambler, Mun Ki sighed, llicn, seeing Nyuk Tsin slant ■, r- 
in the middle of the dimly lit room, he said, “You m.a;' ■ 
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; v.hen slje untied her ■mist and dropped a-way her clothes, and 
,,ca he saw that the cord marks were, disappearing fitjm her body, 
r.J imiled and indicated that she could sleep with him. Since she had 
-xpected to be tied up again and thrown onto the floor, she came to 
him gratefully and was not afraid when he began quieOy to enjoy her. 
He was tie first man who had ever touch^ her with what could 
even remotely be termed affection, and she found herself leciprocat- 
bg. They had a vigorous passage of love and Mun Ki thought: "In 
some way she’s better than my Knng wife." When they w'ere through 
he xemembero! to reach for the ooto to tie her to him, but when he 
tobk her wrists she pleaded: “It is not necessary.” He was tempted 
to believe her, but he knew that if she ran away he would not only 
look the fool but would also be required to retond the ten Mexican 
dollars plus whatever his boss had paid the b'dnapers, so he lashed 
her wrists to his; but he did allow her to sleep beside him. 

In the morning, when they were dressed, he finally -threw' away 
the rope, for he thought: "If 1 report to Dr. \^Tiipple leadbg this 
girl by a rope, he will hardly believe my story that I am married to 
her,” and on his ability so to comince the American depended the 
success of tiiis vo)age. But when the rope fell in the dust of the little 
room, Nyuk Tsin stooped down and retrieved it for tying her basket 
of food. ^Vhen the>' left the room, Nyuk Tsin carri^ tiie tub and 
the heavy basket. Mun Ki carried the feather-light bedroll and the 
genealogy book, but after he had stepped into the filthy yard behind 
\the brothel, Nyuk Tsin called to him and pointed to the wall above 
where the bed had stood and where a sign now hung that she could 
not read. Mun Ki whistled at his forgetfulness and recovered the 
omen of special good fortune; "May This Bed Yield a Hundred 
Sons!” Tucking it under his arm, he led his woman to the waiting 
ship. 

At the quay Dr. t^hipple stood ready to berate the only man he 
had who could converse with the Hakka, and as soon as Mun Ki 
appeared, the Cantonese interpreter started shouting at him, hut he 
ignored the man and marched contritely up to the American. Bow'ing 
his head m feigned apologies he said softly, "I am a thousand times 
humble, sir, for having run away.” Then, producing the overburdened 
Nyuk Tsin, he said simply, “I had to find my good wife.” 

“Your wife!” the interpreter stormed. "No women are allowed on 
this ...” 

Dr. \kTiipple, noticing the girl’s big feet, asked, "Isn’t she a 
Hakka?” 

"Yes,” Mun Ki replied, and the American scientist, rememhcring 
how he had once idly considered the desirability of importing some 
Hakka women to Haw-aii, asked, “Do you wish to take her with you?” 

When this was interpreted, Mun Ki piously nodded and expliined: 
"I could not bear to leave her behind." 

“I’m willing to try it,” Whipple announced. Then he warned 
Mun Ki; “But when she gets to Hawaii, she’s got to work," 
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“Shcni v.’Ork,” Mun Ki assured him. 

At this moment the hundred and fift>' Haldei men saw Char Nvuh 
Tsin for the first time since her abduction on the Eve of Ching Min-^ 
and they began to ciy to her, and Mun Ki hnciv that if thm 
explained who she was, his fanciful story would be exploded, but he 
also realized that no one on the quay but he could understand what 
they were sapng, so he nudged Nvxk Tsin and told her, “Speak to 
them.” Pushing her toward tlie Haklta, he follo\s-ed behind and cried 
to the men, "This girl is my svife.” And the Halclca saw about his 
waist a red marriage belt and they began to wonder what had hap- 
pened. "Are you indeed married to the Punti?” they shouted. Mun 
Ki jabbed his girl in tlie back and whispered, ‘Tell^thcm you- arc.” 
So Nymk Tsin informed her countrymen, none of whom had ever 
befriended her after her parents’ death, “He is my huslwnd.” And 
the Hakka looked at her in scorn and would have no more to do with 
her, for their parents had often warned them about what had hap- 
pened to the disgraceful Haklai girl who liad married a Punti man 
in 1693. 

Tliis problem settled, quick-thinking Mun Ki now faced one far 
more serious, for Dr. W^iipple was calling, through his interpreter, for 
the married couple to join him, but when Mun Ki and Kyuk Tsin 
started to do so, they had to pass through the Punti contingent, and 
tliese men were cx'cn more outraged at Mun Ki than the Hakka had 
been. They, too, had been well drilled in the evil that had befallen 
the Fund man who had dared to marry a Hakka girl back in 1 693. and 
they drew aray from Mun Ki as if he were unclean, but as he 
passed each group he muttered to those from uhom he liad bor- 
rowed: "Last night. Big winnings. Lots of money for you.” And 
this softened their anger. 

When he reached Dr. WHiipplc, the American s.ikI, A\ e will h.ive 
to ask the captain of the ship if he will accqjf anotlu-r p.issengcr. And 
if he says yes, you will have to pay passage monc\ foi s-our wife." 

He therefore sent a sailor in search of the c.intain. and in a 
moment a towering American loomed among flic t imiesc, a man in 
his seventies, with stout muscles and a sea c.ij) i.nmucd on the back 
of his head. He had fierce, dyaiamic eyes and lo.'U d at the men about 
to board his ship as if he hated each one of flu in with deep, perscr,-;' 
anger. Bnishing them away as he strode '‘lonigh their group.^ '"r 
came up to Whipple and asked, "Wlut - 't. |ohn?” 

"Captain Hoxwortli,” tlie trim, gr.r. '■ w icntist began. 

one man amnts to bring his wife a! -nc " _ 

“You willing to pay five dollars’ pu-^-.gc- money?” Hoxivn-,.' - - 

‘Tcs. I’ll get it from the man 

"Then it’s simple,” the cap—rn j-owlcd. "She cm .. 

Dr. Whipple conveyed the r,;v.^ to Man Ki, whe griy ” ’ ' 
explaining to the interpreter, ".’i ctan would not likf r- • ■ = - 

in Macao.” Dr. Whipple v.-n,- mr.-osed bv this sent'y^ ■ - • 

Captain Hoxwortli, "Where tne couple sleep?’*, 

"In the hold!” Hcrr-cxi: i:-=auped with sosss # 


question should have been asked. "VvTiere the hell do you. suppose 
they would sleep?" ' ' 

“1 thought ” Whipple began, “that with her the only woman, and 
three hundr^ men 

“In the hold!” Hoicworth shouted. Then, addressing the Chinese, 
who could not possibly understand him, he' roared, "Because when 
this ship sails I don't rvant to see one goddamned Chinee anywhere 
but locked up in the hold. I’m warning yoii.” 

“Rater, ’’ Dr. Whipple began again. “In the case of this couple, 
couldn’t they slay with ...” , r • 

Captain Hosworth turned quickly, pointed his long forefinger at 
his missionary friend, and snapped: "They’ll stay-in the hold. How 
do i know this rascal isn’t a pirate? How do you know he’s married? 
Thbe’ll be no pigtailed Chinee anywhere on this ship except locked 

below.” ■ ' ' 

Reluctantly Dr. Whipple explained to Mun Ki that if he insisted 
upon bringing his wife along, she would have to share the hold along 
with two hundred and ninety-nine other men, but to his confusion 
Mun Ki evidenced no surprise and Captain Hoxworth observed; “It’s 
nothing to them. They live like animals.” 

.. 'The moment had now anived when the Chinese were to board the 
Carthaginian as it lay alongside the Macao quay, and Portugese 
officers, in brilliant uniforms, took their places at the gangplank, 
cheiiing off numbers rather than the names. The Cantonese inter- 
preter said farewell, and the three hundred Chinese men and their 
one woman were left alone in two hostile groups, Hakka and Punb',, 
with no one who could convene with the Americans who ran the 
ship and with only one man, Mun Ki, who could make himself 
understood to both contingents. However, their thoughts were di- 
verted from their plight by the natural excitement involved in climb- 
ing aboard the schooner from whose mast Sew the blue H & H Sag. 
When the first Chinese stood at the top of the gangplank and saw 
before him the great open ocean, he hesitated in natural appre- 
hension, which was increased when a sailor grabbed his pitiful store 
of belongings to stow them aft. The Punti started after his precious 
bundle, but he was halted by Captain Hoxworth, who grabbed him 
by the pigtail, spun him around and with a forceful kick sent him ' 
stumbling across the deck. “Get down into the hold, you stupid 

Chinee!” Hoxworth roared, and when the : ’ ' ” i'- '' 

stood in bewilderment, tire captain kicked I ^ , 

staggered backward toward the open hold, missed the ladder and 
plunged headfirst fourteen feet into the dark interior of the ship. 

Instantly the remaining Chinese became tense, and C.aptain Hox- 
worth sensed this, for he whipped around, grabbed a belaying pin and 
took three determined steps toward the men climbing up the gang- 
plank. Cursing them in a language they could not understand, he 
grabbed the arm of the next Punti, swung him about, and launched 
him toward the ladder. When tlie Chinese had sense enough to dimb 
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down, the hig American roared, "Tlicre’s gonna be no trouble aboarf 
this ship!” And he brandished his belap'ng pin as the future planta 
tion hands disappeared into the dark hold. 

As they went below, tlie Chinese caught a last glimpse of their 
homeland, and unconsolable sorrows assaulted tliem, for it was a 
miserable thing when a man left China, and some sensed that newer 
again would thej' see this great land; no matter how harshly China 
had treated them it was srill the Middle Kingdom, the heavaily 
land suspended between mere earth and the residence of the gods; the 
sweepbg plains, the rice fields in the spring, tlie glorious mountains, 
and the wild, cruel rivers. It was a land men could love, and for 
each who now deserted it, there came a memory of the village v.bcre 
his ancestral pasilion waited his return. 

Just before it was Nyuk Tsin’s him to enter tlie hold, a thoughtful 
Punti climbed back out to advise Captain Hoxworth that the first 
man who had been thrown into the snip had broken his ankle, but 
when the good Samaritan reached the deck Hoicwortli became- 
furious and clouted the man with his bebsing pin, knocking him 
back into the hold, where his friends caught him. "Don’t any of you 
goddamned Chinee pirates come up onto my deck!" tlie captain 
bellow'cd. 

Nyuk Tsin was the last person down the ladder, and as she pre- 

S ircd to descend, she saw Dr. W^iipplc smiling at her while Captain 
oxworth monitored her with his bclajing pin. Beyond them she 
caught a last glimpse of China, and when she thought of the brutal 
way in which this land had murdered her parents, and of the near 
starvation in which she had lived, and of the archaic terror she had 
known with her kidnapers, she was glad to see the end of China. 
Since she was only a w'oman, her name appeared in no ancestral 
hall and there were no tics binding her to the mountains otlier than 
tlie memory of the animal-lil:c lands her uncle had piled upon her, 
so as she saw her homeland for the Inst time she whispered to herself, 
"Farewell, cursed bnd. I shall never sec jou again.” 

Tlien she saw at the bottom of tlie bdder tlie young gambler, 
Mun Ki, the only person in many years who had been kind to her, 
and gladly she climbed down to be' with him, and she was gratified 
when he extended his hand to help her; but she did not know that 
he was doing so to prevent her from brc.nking a leg, for an accident 
like that weuld seriously diminish her value when it came time to 
sell her in Honolulu. 

As she reached bottom, the ladder was hauled out and hca\y 
boards were dropped across the opening. Wbai it beenme apparent 
that tlic hold was to be completely closed, the Chinese began a 
loud wail of protest, and Captain Hoxworth dioutcd, “Get the 
muskets!” When tbey were produced be ordered three sailors to knrri 
along the edge of the bold, then he shouted. “Fire!” Shots whisri-'d 
pastlhe pigtails and crashed into the bulkheads. The terrified ' F 
fell to the floor and the last Ixxirds of the covering were ’ 
into pba. Now only a faltering light fiJtaed in tlirou|:'_ ' 
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.i jhng, and there was no air, but a sail was rigged bn deck so that 
hen the ship was in motion, a breeze would be trapped and tun- 
neled below. There was no regtdar supply of water, only one foul 
bucket for slops, and such bedding as each man had brought of his 
own, nor were there any blankets for those who tried to sleep. It was 
in these quarters that Nyuk Tsin started housekeeping with her 
gambler, Mun K, and his two hundred and ninety-nine companic^. 

One thing was settled quickly. The Punti took their position 
forward and the Hakka aft, for naturally neither group wished to 
contaminate itself with the other, and for Nyuk Tsin there was a 
moment of hesitation when she felt that perhaps she ought to settle 
down with her own people, but Oict showed that they wanted noth- 
ing to do with a Hakka girl who had married a Punti; and at the 
same time the Punti made no effort to welcome her, so she took her 
position in a comer of the Punti terrain, and there she was left 
alone svrth her husband. The Punti did, however, bring to her then: 
fellow with the broken ankle and they suggested in signs that she 
repair the damage. She studied the man's leg and concluded that the 
break was not complicated, so she made a splint of chopsticks and 
lihed it in place with ends of clotii. Then she borrowed bedding 
from others and made a rude mattress on which the man rested. If 
there had been water, she would have washed his face, too. 

Now there was a motion of the ship, a swaying in the offshore 
breezes and finally the slow, steady roll of the ocean itself. Before 
long the hold was a confused agony of seasickness, with men vomiting 
^cverjwhere and then rolling indifferently in it. Nyuk Tsin became so 
^nauseated that she hoped the ship would sink, and in this stench the 
first awful night passed. 

At daivn a sailor opened the grating to pass down some buckets of 
rvater, shouting to his mates, “You want to smell the other side of 
hell?" 

His friends came over and took a whiff. "How do they stand it?" 
they asked. 

The first explained, “They’re Chinee. They like it that way,” and 
he jammed the grating back, forgetting to reset the deck sail so that 
fresh air could funnel in. The day grew increasingly hot and there 
was insufficient water to wash away the appalling smell, so that most 
of the three hundred got sicker than before. They srveated, retched, 
went to the toflet, filled the foul bucket and then used the floor. The 
heat grew unbearable and the man with the broken ankle started to 
rave about going home, 

the afternoon a little more water was passed down and the 
sailor shouted, "For Christ's sake, now smell it!” And his mates 
agreed that with a hold full of Chinee you could do nothing. This 
someone remembered to tip the sail into the breeze, 
and by. evening the hold svas beginning to settle into the routine 
.that would he followed for the next forfy-six days. At eight in ftiS 
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morning and at four in the afternoon kettles of rice -B-ere losvered m!o 
tlie hold, along with stray ends of salt hecf. There was no point in 
trj’ing to serve vegetables or fish. Water B-as ne\-er plentiful, but a 
system was devised whereby at signals the slop bucl:et would be 
hauled up on a rope and emptied. 71ie deck sail was tended so that a 
mim'mum breeze was funnelcd in, but never enough to permit a man 
a full breath of clean, cold air. The ass-ful smell never abated, a 
mixture of urine, ssveat, bosvel mos-ements and seasickness, but it vras 
surprising that even those with especially sensitive stomachs did in 
time grov.' accustomed to it, for the odor seemed to represent tliem, 
forming a satal part of their foul, cramped quarters. 

Providentially Mun Ki had brought with him some pbring cards, 
and when his seasickness abated he set up a gambling corner where 
each day, as long as sunlight filtered through 9ic grating, he tried to 
win back the money he had paid his Punti friends. He was adept with 
cards and won small amounts from most of his adversaries, announc- 
ing often, as he patted the back of his pigtail: “I'm a very lucliy 
fellow. I understand the run of cards.” UTen an opponent lost his 
stake, the nimble-B'ittcd gambler suggested; “I'll lend you some so 
the game can continue,'' and strict accounts v.ere kept of who owed 
V.'hom and how much. Significantly, no Punti ever promised: “Mun 
Ki, when sve get to the Fragrant Tree Country I Ball pay you what I 
owe you.” Instead, they assured him: “WHicn I earn some money, I 
will send it to Uncle Chun Fat in the Low Village.” For that was 
home. 'Tliat was where accounts were kept, the permanent address of 
a man, the kmown anchor. 

One evening when the faltering light no longer permitted gambling, 
Mun Ki looked at the girl he was convoring to the brothel keeper in 
Honolulu and reflected: “Perfect Jade! Not exactly perfect with those 
ugly feet.” In comparison he recalled his soft young wife from the 
Kung village, well brought up and with small feet, and he would 
recall tlie enchanting manner in which a girl with bound feet walked, 
not li):e a man at all, but swaying in the ambient light like a 
Bower, her bips moving in a special ssay calculated to drive a man 
crazy with desire. Thinking of tire subtle poetry with which bis young 
wife moved, be next recalled his remarkable days of playing with that 
delectable girl, and he reconstructed the things llicy had done to- 
gether in the silken bed. He became tumescent and before night 
fell witli its utter darkness, he studied Nyaik Tsin and thought: “But 
she can be fun, in her owai waiy, too." He dre-.v her to him and tr.ed 
to slip his band.s under her clothes, but the Punti were so crowded m 
tire fiahy hold that instinctively she dresv away, for many were watrii- 
ing her. “Tlicy arc looking," she whispered. 

Tiiis irritated Mun Ki, so impulsively he stood and announced: "I 
am a married man and it is outrageous that I cannot sleep wath my 
wife. I am going to build a comer." He unrolled .all of his bedding, 
and with the point of .a kaiifc began tearing slivers of wood from the 
bulldic.id until he got hvo stout ones started upon which lie ‘could 
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his partitions, and before night fell completely, he had cut of 
■. pmate comer, and when he brought Nyuh Tsin inside he told he 
that now she could undress, and when they lay locked together oi 
tlie rough boards of the floor he told her, "Except for your disgrace 
fui feet, you are almost as good as my Kung wife’’ 

Thereafter, whenever the gambling declined in interest 'and thi 
long dreary days ended in shadows, Mun K would announce: “Well 
I am building our comer again!" And the other men,. Punti an< 
Hakka ahTce, honored his arrangement and during the daylight hour 
treated Nyuk Tsin with increased respect. On the bulkhead Mui 
Ki hung his good-luck sign: "May This Bed Yield a Hundred Sons.’ 
And although he was unaware of the fact, the sign was effective, an: 
in due course, Nyuk Tsin would bear him a son. 


A t the beginning of the second week it became ohsious tha 
the broken ankle of the Punti man was not going to heal, fo 
some of the splintered bones had caused wounds that were no; 
well, festered, and a dangerous blue line had begun to form along th 
man’s leg. 'nierefore, one morning when the grating was opened t 
haul up-^e'slop bucket, one of the Punti men swung himself alof 
with the intention of asking the sailors for help, but when they sai 
his ominous yellow face and the long pigtail appearing on deck, the 
panicked and began to shout, “Mutiny! Mutiny!” 

The first mate came mshing forward, grabbing a pin as he lar 
•,^and Captain Hoxworth left the bridge, leaping swiftly down th 
C jladdets onto the deck. By this time one of fte sailors had swung 
■* powerful fist at the startled Punti, kmocking him townrd the firs 
mate, who brought his pin down across the man’s skull with ful 
force. This knocked the Chinese unconscious and into the path o 
the onrushing captain, who, when he saw the fallen mutineer, begai 
to kick him in the face, driving his heavy leather shoes into thi 
inert man’s cheekbones until there was a sickly collapse of the man' 
fadal structure. 

When the terror ended, the captain shouted to his sailors, "You 
there! Throw this damned pirate back into the hold.” Two sailor 
grabbed the inert Punti and tossed him headfirst down the opening 
"Goddamnit!” Hoxsvorth shouted in frustration. "We shoulc 
never have sailed without someone who can speak Chinee.” He stormec 
for a moment, then commanded: "Mister Aspinwall, fetch the guns.’ 
When they were produced, Ho.xworth directed his men to fire, into 
the bulkheads over the cowering Chinese. 

“Don’t ever try to mutiny my ship!” Hoxivorth stormed, cursinj 
tlie coolies and stalking back to his bridge. 

He was met there by an ashen-faced Dr. Whipple, who demanded 
bitely, "Was such brutality necessary, Captain Hoxworft?” 

The tall seafarer, fleshy and prosperous, stared ahead over the 
prow of his ship and said, "John, you’d better keep out of this.” 
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"I can't he a partner to such brutality,” the gray-hairca doctor 
said firmly. ^ 

■ "You afraid of blood?” Hoxworth ashed. ‘‘Or afraid of losine 
your investment?” ” 

Dr. \^Tiipple refused to achnowledgc this insulting query’, and 
continued as if he had not heard it: “As a Christian I cannot 
tolerate your behavior toward men I conscripted in good faith.” 

The older man continued conning his ship and said calmly, 
“Dr. \Vliipplc, how many vessels do you think were mutinied last 
year by Chinee pirates wrio smuggled themselves aboard?” 

“I don’t know,” Whipple replied. 

“Eleven,” Captain Hoxworth said cs’cnly. “Tliat is, clca-cn that 
we know about. We haven’t the remotest knowledge of what’s 
lurking in that hold. Pirates . . . cutthroats . . . mutineers. 
You guess. All I’m s.aynng is, that a Hoxworth & Hale ship is ncs’cr 
going to be mutinied by any Chinee. That’s why I pcnonally 
supervised this little adventure.” 

“But to kick an unconscious m.ant” 

“Dr. ^^'hipple, I respect your principles. I like the n-ay you carry- 
out your business. But in my business, the minute a captain is 
either afraid or unwilling to kick his enemy to a pulp,’ he’s ,on the 
verge of losing his ship. I have nineteen ships now, and I don't 
propose to lose a damned one of them to a bunch of murderous 
Chinamen.” 

Dr. Whipple studied these rem.irks in silence, then moved to 
the doonvay leading from the bridge. In resolute, unhurried words 
he said, “Captain, although I respect your fears, 1 must dissociate 
myself from your actions. Tlicy were brutal and indefensible.” 

Tlic doctor considered this statement a morally crushing one and 
left the bridge, but big Captain Hoxworth bounded after !iun, 
caught him by the arm, swung him around, and gronUd. ' < hi.c 
a missionary, alunys a missionary. Doctor, you don’t ht .1 , • ! 
damned tlnng about rmmiug a ship, and you ourht : k. .n \i>ur 
nose out of it. This is not work for a mission.ns ■ it for a 
man.” Shoving Whipple au-ay in contempt. In.- ti”., d , r to the 
bridge, from which lie ran bis ship and fr.-on u , .'i.,'.i:jtnely, 
he ran his entire line of prosperous wssi,;'. 

John Whipple did not allow his anctr .u .0. !. t t at to obscure 
his judgment. lu years of trading .iroim.l ' a 
met obstinate men and the cruel sitii.itii-!' ’'x v produce, and 

he bad learned that in such confronr.it' "o - ■ ■■ o Hiance of v.ir.' 

ning lay in doing exactly wh.it in otht to be dr-e. i: 

V,-ns by reliance upon this stun ut ion quietly raadr 

way in such disparate jimelcs as \ i -- ■' t-itasu. Sit'.g-.Ttss.'v atn., 

Honolulu. Now he went i-.iiinh . next coerre th' 

where the captain had kept the '■ i e'hniese g-N? 

Hong Kong layover. .niJ t'0>'k - ■. •- s kit. C^'■ ' ' . .. 

had learned to do more th.-.n t.':"’ ' - i ' -vsete. hr e 
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' fhe locked grating and said to the sailor on guard, "Open St 

.r;ti let me in." , ■ - ■ _ 

“The captain would ...” 

“Open it,” Whipple commanded. "There’s a man d>mg doK-n 
there.^’ And he took a helaj-ing pin and started knocking away the 
wedges that held the grating in place. Wlien it had swning free, he 
5aw that no ladder could be fitted into it, so he held his bag 
between his Imees, grabbed the edge of the opening, and swung 
himself down into the stinking hold. "What a horrible smeD!" he 
mumbled through clenched teeth as he joined the three hundred 
ind one Chinese. 

Compared to the brightness of the day on deck, all was gloom 
and shadowy darkness in the hold, and as his eyes slowly became 
accustomed to the tenebrous hell, and his nose to its rankness, he 
saw ^t two men Lay stretched out in the middle near where he 
had landed, whQe the others stood huddled in two clearly separated 
groups. He thought: "They will be the Pnnti and the Hakka.” And 
he could not be certain when thej’ might leap at him, as in justice 
ftey wer&.'entitled to do. But each of three hundred had seen him 
before, in the villages, and therefore he seemed like an old friend, 
whidi he now proceeded to prove he was. 

Ignoring both the uncertaintj’ and the danger of his position, he 
knelt beside the man whose face had been racked in, checked the 
extent of damage, and spread beside him objects that the Chinese 
could see were medicines. Carefully, by keeping one thumb pressrf 
inside tlie unconscious man's mouth, first at one place and then at 
’•’’''thcr, he began to mold the bones back into line, thinking: "It’s 
merciful tliat he is stiU insensible." He ne.vt medicated tbe open 
wounds where the hea:-y boot had cut the skin and saw with some 
pleasure that the man’s eyes were not badly damaged. Looking up 
at the circle of inquisitive faces, he communicated his real joy at 
this discovery, and the Chinese understood. 

At this point, Nyuk Tsin came to him and directed his attention 
to the man with the broken ankle, and he studied with adim'iation 
the splint made of chopsticks. Again he demonstrated his approval, 
and again everyone understcx>d, so that Nyuk Tsin gained even 
greater acceptance than she had before enjojed. But it was dso 
apparent to Dr. Whipple that the injured Chinese could well lose 
his leg unless quick remedies were effected, so he shouted through 
the grating, “Send me down some hot water, right away." But when 
the sailor opened the grating, everyone below could hear the captain’s 
great voice shouting, “Who in the hell ordered you to touch that 
grating?” And the sailor replied, “Dr. Whipple is down there tending 
tire "Sick Chinese.” There was a moment of ominous silence, the 
sound of heavy feel striding across the forededc, and an echoing slap 
aaoss '.someone’s face, follow’cd by a ddnge of scalding water down 
the grating. ® 

‘There's his hot water, by Godt And I’ll teach you to open a 
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ptingl’ Tlicrc were ugly sounds, such as tlie Chinese had ha, a 
before, but this time, loohing at Wiipplc amongst them, thS 
could be sure that it was an American who was rcceiWng a boitinc 

Then, in the mournful semi-darkness, a face that could not & 
clearly discerned pressed close to the grating and bellowed, “[ohn 
Wliipple, are you down there w-ith those goddamned ’Cliincc 
pirates?” 

"I am ^ving them medical care," \^niipplc said. 

“Well, if you love the Chinee so much, you can stay down thercl”, 
and he ordered the new sailon who assumed the grating-watch: “If 
he makes a single move to get out, bash him in the face w-itli a 
board.” 

In the next hour John Wliipple made one of the two or three 
fundamental discoveries of his long and scientific life. He found 
tliat men of good will who could understand not a single word of 
the other’s language, could nevertheless communicate with reasonable 
accuracy and with profound perceptions that were neither logic nor 
sentiment. If a man wnnted strongly enough to be understood, he 
was, and before sbety minutes had passed, Dr. W'hipplc had some- 
how explained to both the Hakka and the Punti tliat the damaged 
ankle could be saved if he could use their sparse reserves of water, 
that the unconscious man need not die, tliat the slop buckets should 
have tlie rim washed each day with the remnants of what water 
was left, and that only one section of wall away from the wind 
should be used for urinating, whether the man was a Haklra or a 
Punti, and when in tlie late afternoon it came time for him to 
urinate, he used that desimated spot and saw with some satisfaction 
tliat tlie urine ran quickly out of the hold along a break in the 
floor. He smelled the area closely and concluded, “^^^ith this heat 
it’ll be horrililc in tw’o days, but better than before.” 

■To punish the mutineers for actions whicli, in Hoxworth’s opinion 
as he reported in his log, could well have led to the loss of the 
Carthaginian, no food or water was passed dowTi through tlie grating 
that day, nor was the slop bucket hauled up, and .ns twilight fell 
and the card games ceased, John WHiipplc settled down for Ins first 
long night of hell in the crowded hold, but as he prepared to lie 
upon the bare boards, N)'uk Tsin moved among the Ikakka men 
and found a few extra cloths. Vermin had alrcadi begun breeding 
in the rags, but Whipple used them and thanked their owners. But 
tlie smell of the hold nauseated him. 

It was not until four o'clock the following .iftirnooii tliat the grate 
was opened and some water sent down, and W hipple was aston- 
ished at the sensible discipline imposed at tlio mnnu-nt by the gasping 
Chinese. Kce Mun Ki stood forth .as the leader of the Punti, and 
a tall, rugged man as spokesman for the li.ikki, and tlie water ''•vv 
jiisflv divided and apportioned, after whiJi Dr. Whipple .O-a'-.-'.’s- 
“Will voii send down four more bucket' '! water, plea'''-' 

Tlicrc avas a hushed convocation alott to c-onsidcr 0 
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^fter a moment Ae heavy sound of boots. Through the grating 
Captain Hoxworth shouted, “What is.it you want?” ' , 

“We require four more.buckels of -water," Whipple replied evenly. 
“What you require and what you get are hvo different matters," 

Hoxworth stormed. “I’m doling with a mutiny.” 

“Will'ybu have your men haul up the slops?" ^Vhipple pleaded. 
“No!” Hoxworth replied, and marched off. 

During the second awful night there was both hunger and acute 
suffering from lack of water, but Dr. Whipple explained to the 
Chinese that Captain Hoxworth was mentally unbalanced and that 
everyone, including Whipple, must be careful not to exasperate him. 
The stench was worse that night, if possible, for not much breeze 
came through the grating, but next morning four extra buckets of 
water were sent doum and some food. When Whipple was given his 
share, his stomach' revolted and he thought: “Good God! Do we 
serve them this? To eat?” The long day passed, and Dr. Whipple, 
unable to occupy himself merely by tending the broken ankle and 
the crushed jaw, found himself thinking; “No one who joumew to 
.a distant land ever has it easy. Things were better on the Thetis, 
but 'U'ere they really much better? At least in the Pacific there isn't 
constant seasickness. Now if this were the Atlantic . . 

But the Chinese, in these same empty hours, were thinking; "I'll 
bet a rich American like this one never knew such things before.” 
And although Whipple and his Chinese friends could talk about many 
. things, on this fundamental fact of emigration they could never com- 
'municate. Es-en when each had the full vocabulary of the other, 

. is basic fact of brotherhood — that all have known misery — could 
not be shared, for just as Abner Hale had refused to believe that 
the Polynesians had suffered heroic privation in getting to Hawaii, 
so the Chinese of the Carthaginian would never accept the fact that 
the wealthy white man had known tribulation too. 

• The day droned on. The smells lessened when Dr. Whipple showed 
the men hosv he wanted the slop bucket washed down. It helped, 
too, when he sloshed a full bucket of -water in the urinal comer. Die 
man with the broken face moaned less often, and the ominous red 
streaks up the groin of the other sick man diminished. Dere were 
card games and some shouting among the Punti over an incident 
which Whipple did not understand, and suddenly Mun Ki rose and 
announced something, whereupon he and his wife started hanging 
rude blankets across a comer of the hold. 

"Goodness!” Dr. Whipple said to himself when he discovered what 
the contrivance was for. And the meaningless day passed into mean- 
ingless night. But before the light vanished, the grating svas kicked 
aside and Captain Hoxworth shouted abruptly, “You ready to come 
up, Whipple?” 

^^5e people aboard this ship,” the doctor srid quietly. 

1 11 stay with them till the sores are healed.” 

"As you wish. Here's some bread.” And a loaf of bread banged 
down into the liold. De Chinese, to whom Whipple offered some. 
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did not Iil:e it, but ^^^lippIe obsen-cd that it uas mainly the Hal V 
v.'bo were willing to tn’ something new. . ” 

On the third day the grating was ticbed aside, some of die board- 
of the hatch covering were remos-cd, and a ladder was thrust do'.s-n 
into the hold. Armed sailors stood guard as Dr. WHiippIc slowl- 
climbed up and adjusted his eyes to bright daylight. Before he de*- 
parted, the Chinese signified that they were sorry to see him go, 
and he replied that he would send them more "water and better 
food. TTlren the boards were hammered home again. 

Whipple's meeting with Captain Hons’orth was a painful orre. For 
the first hvo hours the captain avoided him, but at lunch thev had 
to meet, and WTiipple said flatly, "Rafcr, we have got to give those 
people more wafer." 

“Wc will," Hoxworth grunted. 

"And tliey must have better food.” 

"At the price we .agreed to haul them, Doctor, that's impossible.” 

"It isn’t impossible to keep filth out of tlie rice.” 

"Our cook ain’t trained in this Chinee stuff, Doctor.” 

"He’s got to feed them better.” 

"Not at these prices,” Hoxworth replied stubbornly. 

Dr. WHiipplc, now sixfy-si,t, was afraid of very little", and without 
throwang down a blunt challenge, obserred; "Two days ago you 
scaiscd me of being ,a missionoT}-. It’s been many rears since I 
thought of ms-self as such, but as I grow older I’m increasingly 
proud to accept the charge. I am a missionaiy. I’ve ahvavs been one. 
And, Rafcr, do you know the truly damnable thing about a mis- 
sionary'?” 

no,wortb suspected that be was being clu.'hnccl bv a man at 
least as smart as be was, and replied cautious]., '1 think I know 
the worst about missionaries.” 

"No, Captain, you don’t, because if 'ou di l sou would nes'cr 
treat me as you have the p.ist two d.ns, you h.uc nes-er learned 
Uie one respect in which missionaries must be feared.” 

"What?” Hoxsvorth asked. 

“Tlicy write.” 

"Tliey what?” 

"Tlicy write. Tliey have an absolute maiii.i for taking pen in herd 
and writing a l>ook, or a memorial, or a series of letters to the 
papers.” Icily he stared at the big st-a eapt.un and said, "lirfer. 1 
have never written, yet, of what I tiimk of the way yc-a 
Abner Hale, your partner's fatlrer, heeause tliat w-as a 
and could possibly be excused. But unless you feed 4-Er'r..r 
better, when we get to Honolulu I am going to write- *' 
to write a scries of letters, Ibifcr, that will fores'cr "st i 
upon the blue fl.ig th.it you lose so well. 
ship puts into port, someone wall has'c beard aSrri -y *yyv-~ 

Bccausc missionancs h.i\ c one tcmbic power. Fe ■ - — 

llicy arc the conscience of the Pacific.” ' - 

liicre was an ominous sdcnce, broken fiiu”“ '* 
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<,ng his fist onto the table till the dishes rattled. "Why, goddamn 

.t, this is nothing but blackmail.”- ■ _ ' 

“Of course!” \^'hipple agreed. "Blackmail is the only refuge of 
the literate man against barbarism. And you’re a barbarian, Rafer.” 
"What is it you want?” the captain growled. 

"Twice as much rice a day. And decent meat. Water three times 
a day. The slop bucket to come up three times a day. And I ivill 
be free to go dowm into the bold once a day to check the sick.” 

“I will not run the risk of having this ship mutinied,” Hoxworth 
Stormed. "I will not uncover that hold till we reach Honolulu.” 
"I'll go doivn through the grating,” "Whipple countered. ^ 
‘Toull gel back as best you can,” Hoxworth warned. 

"The Chinese will lift me hack.” 

"You seem very fond of . . .” Hoxworth did not finish this insult 
but asked confidentially, “Tell me, Doctor, what’s happening with 
'that Chinee girl? Do them men take turns?” 

"She’s the wife of one man,” "Whipple replied coldly. "They live 
in one comer of the hold.” 

"Tell me, does this man, well, does he ...” 

“Yes. Behind a sheet which he hangs from the bulkhead.” 
"Well, I’ll be damnedi” the captain mused. “You wouldn’t find 
three hundred American sailois letting a man get away with anything 
like that. No. sir!” 

“Maybe the Chinese are more civilized,” "Whipple said and left. 
\ It ivas with pride that he accompanied the first additional ration of 
’’‘"•ater into the hold. He svas there when the improved food came 
down, and by thi.s time the awful stench had abated somewhat, for 
he had taken upon himself the job of setting the deck sail properly 
so as to wash fresh air down into the noisome hold. The poison was 
now abated from the broken ankle, and the second man’s face was 
healing. Some of the Punti, directed by Whipple, were fraternizing 
with me Hakka, and Mun Ki, on one special day toward the end 
of the voyage, actually wanted Nyuk Tsin for herself alone, and not 
because he had been daydreaming of his naked Kung wife. He was 
finding Nyuk Tsin a most pleasurable and hard-working woman. 

On one particularly hot day the Chinese were startled to hear a 
tem'fying sound forward, as of chains running out, and they thought 
some disaster had overtaken them, for they knew nothing of ships, 
but it immedately became apparent that the motion of the Cartha- 
ginian had ceased; at last the ship -was home. After much coining 
and going on deck, the boards covering the hold w'ere knocked away 
and the ladder was dropped down. One by one the Chinese climbed 
back into daylight, rubbed their eyes in pain, and gradually saw the 
j shoreline of Honolulu, the palm trees, the distant majesty 
of Diamond Head, and far behind the flat land the mountaiiis rising 
green and blue and purple, shrouded in misty storms. As was cus- 
tomaiy on almost each day of the year, a rainbow hung in the 
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■v-allq-s, and the Chinees thought this a particularly good omen ‘ 
marl: their arrival at the Fragrant Tree Country-. Hov,- beaatifdrho^. 
exceedingly mar/elous the land seemed that day. 

There were others, too, who felt that the arnh-al of the Csrilis- 
ginian was a good omen, for the Honolulu iShil carried a report 
which stated: “Wc are told on good authorit}- that V.Tiipple ic 
JanderSj utilizing the H & H schooner Carthaginian, Vv-ill shortly be 
depositing in Honolulu a ne7.' cargo of more than three htinclred 
Celestials destined for the sugir fields. These able-bodied hands, for 
v,-e have been asrured that Dr. John WTripple went pen»nally to 
China to secure only strong young males — many of them Haila this 
time — vrill be arailable on fis-e-year contracts at tire rate of S3 cash 
a month, food and found, plus three Chinese holidaj-s a year. At 
the end of ten or fifteen s'cars of work in our fields, it is confidently 
expected that the Chinese v.ill return to their homeland, especially 
since thes' have not brought their ov-ti v.-omicn v-ith them, and it 
can hardly be supposed that they v-dH find any here. 

"Sugar men who liave already utilized Chinese on our plantations 
say this of tlicm. For all kinds of work therr are infinitely superior 
to the shiftless Hawaiians. They eat less, obsry better, are not subject 
to illness, are more cle.-er in mastering new jobs, mal'e fine carpentcre 
when trained, and have a noticeable aSnit}' for agricultural life. The 
employer must be stem, not beat tlicm too often, and abos'c all must 
not show signs of sncillntion, for Lhc all Orientals, the Chmese 
respect and love those who exercise a firm authorit)- and desp-Isc 
those who do not. 

"We are fortunate in acquiring such admirable workmen for our 
plantations and we ate sure tliat alter these ind-ustrious Chinese liave 
worked out their terms and ha-re sas-cd tlieir wages, thej- will return 
to China, leaving in these islands an cn-riablc reputation for industri- 
ousness while taking back to China svcalth thc)- co-aid not otljer.sase 
ba-re dreamed of. Thc sapr industry s-rclcomes these CclcstLals, and 
we feel confident that the true prosperit)- of our islands ■.-rili date from 
this day." 

On ruch tnily amicable terms the Chinese -.-.-cnt ashore at the 
Fragrant Tree Counti)-, but -in their disemlrarbarion there rus this 
profound di-uercnce among them; thc Punti thought: "This will 
be a good borne for five years, and then I v.ill sec the Low I'ilLage 
again," and no Punti had this determination to a greater degree 
than ICce .Mun Ki: b-at the H.aldsa thougiit: "This is a good Land 
to make a home in, and sve shall nc-.'cr Ica-rc," and no Hakka thought 
tills more strongly than Char H)aik Tsin. 

If the Chinese sometimea irritated Hawaii bv refusing to o.d! the 
nrw land anything hut the Fragrant Tree Comitrj', thc idrsl-'' r> 
tainted in a rather strilung manner. Inside flic hot aistou-' 
immirration ofiic-iil v.as shouting, “All right! Attc?*-’''u! r-’-j-rs 
ever here!" No one moved, so he shouted .ar.-^ ' 
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i-ncing the word slowly: ‘Ta-lays, over here.” Again there was no 

‘ponse. so he yelled, *‘You Chinks! Line np! 

It was said' tliat when the first Chinese landed in Hawaii the 
slanders asked them, "What shall we call you?” And the inost 
sedate of the travelers replied, “It would be proper if you called 
me Tak Yeh,’ ” which meant Older Uncle. And from that time on, 
die Chinese were called Fakes. 

As it came Kee Mun Ki’s turn to face the interpreters he trem- 
bled, for he knew that soon he must make a fundamental decision 
concerning the Hakka girl Char Nyuk Tsin, but any perplesty 
over her was driven from his mind when an official, a large Hawaiian 
with a few phrases of Chinese, scowled at the man hi ffont of Kee 
Mun Ki and growled, ''^Vhat’s your name?” 

The Punti stood silent in fear, so the huge Haw'aiian shouted, 
“What’s your name?” Srill the man remained awe-struck, so that 
a Chinese scholar employed for the purpose hurried up and said in 
good Punti, “Tell the man your name.’’ 

“Leong Ah Kam,” the Chinese replied. 

“Which of the names is the important one,” the Hawaiian asked. 

"Leong,” the interpreter expbined. 

"How’d you spell it?” the Hawaiian asked. 

"Well," the scholarly interpreter hedged, "in English this name 
Leong is rather difficult. It could be made into Lung or Long or 
Ling or Liong or Lyong.” 

s, The big official studied the problem for a moment. "Lung sounds 
ijilly,” he growled, not because he was angry at the Chinese standing 
^before him but because he was bederiled by this constant problem 
of finding names for immigrant Chinese. Suddenly his face brightened 
into a generous smile and he pointed a big, pudgy finger at the 
laborer Leong Ah Kam, and fastening upon the last two names, he 
announced; ‘From now on your real name is Akama. And don't you 
foiget it.” 

■Carefully he printed the name on a white card: "This man's 
official name is L. Akama.” It was in this manner that the Chinese 
got their Hawaiian names. .Ah Kong became Akona. Ah Ki became 
Akina, and sometimes the simple Ah Pake, The Honorable Chinese, 
became Apaka. .As in the pasC Hawaii still modified all things that 
came to it, and the Punti laborer Leong Ah Kam became L. 
Akama. 

It was now Kee Mun Ki’s turn, and when the interpreter asked 
him his name he said firmly, “Kee Mun Ki, and 1 irant to be 
known as Kee.” 

■“What did he say?” the Hawaiian asked. 

“He said that he wished to be known as Kee.” 

“Hov/ would you spell it?” the Hawaiian asked. When he heard 
the reply he tested the name several times, found it satisfectory, 
and printed: ‘"rhis man’s official name is Kee Mun Ki,” and the, 
tricky little gambler felt that he had won a victory. But before 
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he had h'me to savor it, he ivas faced by two ne;v problems, for 
outside the fence of the immigration area a thin, sharp-e\’ed Chines/' 
y,'as calling in whispers to him, and the young gambler knew by 
instinct that this was a man he did not sWsh to see; but tlie calling 
continued and Mun Ki had to move toward the fence. 

"Arc you the one who brought the girl?” tlie wiiy man asked 
in Punti. 

‘Tes,” Mun Ki replied honestly. 

"From the Brotliel of Spring Nights?” 

"Yes.” 

"Thank the gods!" the nervous visitor sighed. "I need a new girl 
badly. It looks like she’s a HalJca." 

"She is," Mun Ki replied. 

"Damn!” the visitor snapped. "Did he knock off tlie price? Her 
being a Hakka?” 

“There is no price,” Mun Ki said carefully. 

Tlie wiry man’s face grew stem. "WTial?” he asked. 

“I am going to keep her for myself,” Mun Ki repHcd. 

"You tliicfl You robber!” Tlic man outside began to make such 
a protest tliat ofEcials came up on the inside of the fence and 
shouted at him. "Tliat is my girl!" the infuriated Punti shrieked, 
forgetful of the fact that he was incriminating himself. One of the 
Punti interpreters called a Hakka clerk and together thej’ addressed 
Char Njaik Tsin. 

"The man outside says that you n-erc sold to him,” the Hakla inter- 
preter explained. 

"What man?” Nyuk Tsin asked in bcisnldcrment. 

"Tliat small, nen-ous man,” tlie official replied, and from the 
manner of the questioning, and from the look of tlic exdted little 
man, and from the great embarrassment of her husband, Nyuk Tsin 
slowly realized that she had been brought to Hawaii to be sold into 
a house no different from the Crotlicl of Spring Nights. She could 
feel once more the ropes about her svrists, and although it had 
been some weeks since she recalled the hideous nights with her kid- 
napers, she could now remember. She did not panic, but with real 
courage fought down the terror tliat welled into her throat. Brush- 
ing aside the Hakka interpreter, she went boldly to Mun Ki and 
stood before him so tliat ne would hai’c to look at her. 

His downcast m-cs saw her big feet, licr strong body, her capable 
bands and finally her unpretty but .appealing face. He looked directly 
in her eyes for some moments .and thought: “Slie is worth whatever 
she may cost. Tliis one can work.” 

And with a clear voice, whose words Njaik Tsin could under- 
stand, Mun Ki 5,aid, "Tliis girl is not for sale. She is my wife.” 

No HawaiLans or Americans had so far become involved in 
quancl Ixilwccn two Chinese men, and as always tlic variotu 
prclcts were determined that the misunderstanding bejctt^l ^Vj 
tlie Chinese community. So tlic Punti intcrpmicr •' 
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O N CLOSER INSPECTION, Honolulu of 1865 proved fnr k 
glamorous than its physical setting. Because Hawaii could pr 
\idc no lumber, nor shilled .stonemasons to work the product of i 
(quarries, the houses of the cit}’ were meanly built, each foot i 
timber being conserved for practical rather than acstlictic use. Buili 
ings were Bicrefore loss’, formless and hastily put together. In tl 
central area they crosvdcd in upon each other and syere usually m 
painted. Streets were unpaved and very dust)’, and although a fc 
business thoroughfares had rude sidewalks made -of granite ball.a: 
hauled from China, in most areas pedestrians had to use the fringi 
of the road. There were, however, a good police force and an ncti\ 
fire department, but judging from the numerous scars that shosvc 
where flames had gutted whole rows of attached buildings, the lath 
seemed to enjoy only a modest success. 

Business establishments occupied big rambling buildings, oftc 
made of brick carried as ballast from England, and stores sprawlc 
aimlessly over many haphazard counters. At the comer of Fort an 
Merchant streets in a bright new brick building distinguished b 
green cast-iron shutters, Janders & Whipple had the toim’s barge: 
emporium, but the most impressive commercial building stood o 
an opposite comer: Hoxwortn & Hale’s huge shipping headquarter 
Sliarp-c)’cd Mun Ki, comparing Honolulu’s gnibby appearance wit 
the grandeur of Canton, where impressive stone buildings lined th 
waterfronts, was frankly disappointed in tlie contrast. 

Meanwhile, other Punti from the Carthaginian were discoverin 
that the lush tropical groirth of the isbnd vas confined to the it 
accessible mountains, whereas the land on which they were to wor 
• was really more bleak and barren than that which they had fle 
in China. Tliis depressed tlicm and they tliought: "Uncle Chu 
Fat lied to us. Not cv’cn a Chinese can make his fortune on sue 
a barren island.’’ Out of a hundred average fields surrounding Hone 
lulu, not less than ninety were desert, for on them no rain fell. Tli 
TOst acreages west of Honolulu, which belonged to the Hoxworl 
family through inheritance from the bst Alii Nui, Noebm. wer 
prachcally worthless, thirsting for water. But scattered across th 
isbnd there were small s’allcs’s in which an occasional bubbling strear 
fed the fields, and here the Chinese were put to work. Some gre\ 
rice for the booming California market. Others worked on smal 
sugar plantations. A fesv lucks- men ss’cre taught to r:de hones, ani 
became cowlioys on the parched rangelands, and many were put t: 
work grooving s-cgctables; but as thc)’ started then new tasks, e.sr; 
man carried in his memory an exciting picture of Honolulu’s c’r^c 
p.ickcd streets and dusty- enterprise, and all thought: “I’ve got tc 
back to Honolulu. ITiat’s where the fife -n." 

Hawaii’s reception of thc Chinc.'e wa: 50 — e-.’, hat dan;:'--' ’• 
Captain Rafer Hoxworth's frightening a-rar int of his her.-'o 
from mutiny, and thc new-spapers were reypered wiS-. y"' - ■’ 
from other seafaring men tli.it Hcncirir ktl en 
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Ilf maximum danger, wlien the possibility of an armed Chinese nj 
ribing, with all white men murdered in their beds by slinking Cde 
tiai fiends, was a distinct possibility. Captain Hoxsvorth volunteere 
several interviesvs with the press in which he contended that on] 
his ssvift reaction to the first attempts at mutiny had preserved h 
ship, and thereafter he became known as the intrepid captain wh 
had quelled the Chinese mutiny. 

The friends of Dr. John Whipple were therefore apprehensiv 
when the doctor took into his home the Kees to serve as cod 
and maid, and men stopped him several times on the street t 
ask, “Do you think it svise, John, to harbor in your home sue 
criminal characters?” ■ 

“I don't find them crimina],” Whipple responded. 

“After the mutiny?” 

.“What mutiny?” he alwa}^ asked dryly. 

“Tlie one that Rafer Hoxworth put down on the Carthaginian.' 

Dr. 'WTiipple never openly refuted the captain’s story, tor he knc^ 
that what is mutiny to one man is not to another and it was hi 
nature to make generous allowances, but he often did observe sa: 
donically: "Even very brave men sometimes see ghosts.” He ws 
content to have the Kees working for him. 

On the day of their arrival Dr. Whipple piled their luggage int 
his dray and then led his trvo servants on foot leisurely up Nuuaw 
. Street toward his home, and although he could not speak Chinese 
'';he explained the structure of the city to the young couple, "Th 
first street we cross is Queen, Queen, Queen.” He stopped and drev 
a little map in the dust and made them repeat the name of 
cross street. At first they failed to understand what he was doing 
so deftly he drerv a ship and pointed back to the Carthaginian, an( 
immediately they caught on, for it was Dr. Whipple’s convicHo! 
that any man not an imbecile could be taught almost anything.' 

“Merchant, King, Hotel,” he explained. Then he left big Nuuani 
Street and took a detour to the comer of Merchant and Fort h 
show his Chinese the J & W store. “This is where 1 work,”- hi 
said, and his servants, were impressed, the more so when he picker 
up tyveral bolts of dark cloth and handed them to Nyufc Tsin 

Finally, he came to the broad east-west street named in honor o 
Great Britain, Beretania, and when he had taught the Chinese hov 
to say that important name, he showed them that they stood Oi 
the comer of Nuuanu and Beretania. They understood, and then h( 
pointed to a substantial picket fence that surrounded a large prop 
ertj' on the ocean-western comer, and when he bad reviewed witl 
them just where this stood, he opened the gate and said, "Thi; 
will he your home.” 

/P'cy smiled, three people with three different languages, and tin 
Chinese looked in awe at the Whipple homestead. Set amid thrcr 
acres of land, it was built on coral blocks and consisted of a largr 
one-story wooden building completely surrounded by a verj' wia< 
porch. All interior rooms were thus dark and cool and were accessibk 
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to the veranda. The coral base of the house was mashed by luxuriant- 
croton plants, recently brought to Hawaii by the captain of an H & H 
ship, and these produced large varicolored leaves, iridescent in rain or 
sunlight, so that the sprawling house nestled in tropic beauty. 

Dr. hVhipple called, and from the front door his wife appeared, a 
small, white-haired New England woman wearing an apron. She hur- 
ried across the porch and onto the lasvn, extending her hands to 
the Chinese. “Tliis is my wife,” Dr. Whipple explained formally, 
"and this is the cooh Mun Ki and the maid Mrs. Kee.” Everyone 
bowed and Mrs. WHiipple said, "I should like to show you to your 
new home,” and she demonstrated how the Whipple dining robm 
stood at the rear of the big wooden house, and how there was a ' 
covered runway from it to an outside kitchen, where all the food 
was cooked, and another runway leading oS to a small wooden house, 
and this was to be theirs. She pushed open the door and showed 
them a compact, clean room, which she herself had dusted that 
morning. Leading off from it was another, and while they stood 
there conversing they knew not how, the dray arrived with toeir 
luggage and stores of food, utensils and bedding. 

"These are for you,” Mrs. Whipple said warmly, taking Nyuk 
Tsin’s hand and leading her to the boxes. That afternoon one of the 
Heivlett women asked, “Amanda, how will your Chinese learn to 
cook if they can’t understand a word you say?” 

"Tliey’ll learn,” Amanda replied forcefully, for she shared her 
husband’s New England conviction that human beings had brains; so 
for the first four weeks of tlieir employment, the Kees went to school. 
Little Amanda Whipple was up at five, teaching Mun Ki hoav to 
cook American style, and she was impressed both with his clever 
mind and his fearful stubbornness. For example, on each Friday 
during the past four decades it had been Amanda’s ritual to make 
the family yeast, and for the first two Fridaj’s, Mun Ki studied to 
see how she performed this basic function in American cookery. He 
watched her grate the potato into a stone jar of almost sacred age and 
add a little salt and a lot of sugar, after which she poured in boiling 
water, allowing all to cool. Then, ceremoniously, she ladled in tsvo 
tablcspoonfuls of active yeast made the Friday before, and the 
strain continued. For fortj'-three j-ears Amanda had kept one family 
of yeast alive, and to it she attributed her success as a cook. She 
was therefore appalled on Mun Ki’s third Friday to enter the cook- 
house full of ritualistic fervor, only to find the stone jar already 
filled with next week’s yeast. 

With tean in her eyes, she started to storm at Mun Ki, and he 
patiently listened for some minutes, then got mad. Flashing his pig- 
tail about the kitchen he shouted that any fool could learn to 
make yeast in one week. He had been courteous and had studied for 
two weeks and now he wanted her out of the kttc’;'*''''Not under- 
standing a word he was sapng, she continued to , ^hc lost • 

yeast, so he firmly grabbed her shoulders and 
lawn. On Monday me new batch of yeast was 
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e consoled herself philosophically: "It’s the same strain, sen! 
forward by different hands.” Suddenly, she felt the elderly white 
haired woman she was. 

Mun Ki also had difSculty understanding why Amcncans ate ,s( 
much, and he would consistently omit' dishes to which the robuS 
appetites of the white men had become accustomed. A tjpical Whip 
pie dinner, served at high noon in the heat of the day, consistec 
of fish chowder, roast beef with Yorkshire pudding, creamed cab 
bage cooked in ham fat, delicious chewy biscuits made of taro anc 
drenched in butter, mashed potatoes, candied yams, pickled mango 
alligator pear salad with heavy dressing, French bread with guav: 
jelly, banana pie marvelously thick and rich, followed by coffee witl 
cream, and cigars. If guests were present, two extra vegetables wen 
ser\-ed and French brandy. 

Later, the Chinese would eat steamed cabbage with no fat, i 
little fish cooked with soybean sauce, a bowl of rice and some un 
sweetened tea, and it rvas often remarked that Hawaii must agrei 
with the Orientals, because even though they worked harder thaj 
the white men, they lived longer. 

A\'hen she finished supervising the preparation of food, littl' 
Amanda Whipple, in her sixties, turned her attention to Nyuk Tsii 
and taught the hard-working Chinese girl how to care for a larg 
house. Dusting was particularly stressed and caused some difficultj 
because in China, Nyuk Tsin’s mother had waited for a likely omei 
i before bothering to dust, whereas energetic Mrs. WTiipple demandei 
that it be done regularly every day. The floors had to be dusted 
, the flowered china lamps, the chandelier, the rosewood love seat witi 
its multiple curlicues, the endless embroidered decorations, the pea 
cock chair from Canton and the bamboo furniture that never lookec 
clean. Nyuk Tsin’s specLal nightmare was the great fish net on thf 
parlor wall from w'hich shells, leis and other keepsakes were hung 
In fact, there was scarcely an inch of the Whipple house that die 
not contain some gimcrack whose main purpose was gathering dust 

In comparison, the Kee household contained one table bearing thf 
; genealogy book, a flint lighter, a candle and a wine bottle. Therf 
was also a rope bed above which hung the impressive sign: "Mas 
Tliis Bed Yield a Hundred Sons.” 

According to the agreement reached by Whipple and his Chinese 
Mun Ki received two dollars a month and his wife was to have 
received fifty cents, but when Mis. Whipple saw how excelleni 
Nyuk Tsin’s work was, from five in the morning till nine at night 
seven days a week, her generosity was touched, so she paid the gir 
a full dollar each month, and from this salary of $36 a year the 
two Chinese were required to clothe themselves, pay for the birtl 
and education of their children, provide for entertainment anfi 
luxuries, and send money home to the official wife in China. The) 
did all these things, but their problems were eased a bit by the 
unnecessary generositj' of the Whipples. Une.xpected gifts here and 
there added to the family treasury, and the ahotment of an acre ol 
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good land which N^-uh Tsin could farm for herself allowed the couple 
to earn some real money, for Nyuk Tsin was a fine fanner and soon 
appeared on the streets of Honolulu with a bamboo pole across her 
shoulders and hvo baskets of fresh vegetables slung from the ends. 
She hawked her wares mainly among the Chinese,- accumulating 
from them a growing store of American dimes, Australian shillings, 
and Spanish reals, for Hawaii had wisely decided that any, of the 
world’s money could circulate freely within the kingdom. - . 

The Kee funds were further augmented by some shrewd enter- 
prise on the husband’s part, for each day as soon as breakfast was 
finished, he hurried dowm to Nuuanu Street, to Chinatown, where 
nondescript shacks huddled together in ugly profusion and -where 
white men rarely went. His destination was a particularly disreputable 
hovel in which sat an elderly Chinese with wispy beard and, a brush 
and book in which he entered bets as they were offered. Behind 
him, on the wall, hung a luridly colored sketch of a man, with 
twenty-eight parts of his body indicated: nose, ankle, knee, elbow. . . 
’The game which had captured Mun Ki’s whole imagination con- 
sisted of placing a bet as to which of these words would appear in 
the sealed capsule that stood under a glass on the table before the 
game’s operator. Most of the Chinese in Hawaii played the game, at 
odds of thirty to one, rvhich gave the player an advantage, except 
that if there rvere too many winners the prize was proportionately 
lowered; the bank never lost. Nevertheless, the odds were enticing, 
and each day upon rising, families would inquire of one another: 
“Did you dream of an elbow last night?” Careful attention was 
also paid to any sudden pain, or to an accident involving any part 
of the body. But mostly it was dreams that brought good fortune, 
and it was udeanny how the dreams of Mun Ki kept pointing the 
way to the lucky word. 

“You were again with the winning word?” the game’s manager 
asked sourly. ■* 

“Today it’s bound to be chin,” Mun Ki assured him. “I woke last 
night with my chin itching furiously, and I can read through the 
glass and see the word written on tlie paper.” 

“How much arc you betting?” 

“Two dimes.” 

'Tlie proprietor’s face betrayed bus displeasure as he brushed the 
entry into his book. "You’re a clever man, Mun Ki,” he grumbled. 
“Why don’t you join me in this business?” 

“I’m a cook,” Mun Ki replied. “It’s better to v.-m from you tbcc 
work for you.” 

“What I have in mind,” the older gambler prrersed, “is forrr-:- " 
collect bets at the far end of tou-n and bnr.z teem in here >• 
each morning.” . 

■ “Then, I couldn’t bet for myself, coalc I' ' .Mun ft - 

“No, then you’d be part af the game ' 

From one of tire towers along the “urm±-:-nt a do 
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>'ople crowded in from the alleys of Chinatow, the excitemeh 
?:revv intense, and the proprietor ceremoniously lifted away the glass t( 
uncover the capsule. To prevent the quick substitution of a word or 
which no one had bet that day— a trick that had often been tried ii 
the past — a man was selected at random, and under the most carefu 
scrutiny he opened the capsule and shouted: "Chin!” Mun Ki leapec 
with ioy and cried, “I had two dimes bet, because I woke svith : 
definite itcb on my chin." He osplained to everyone the predsf 
minute at which he had wakened and his thoughts at that propitiow 
moment. With his two dimes and his dream he had won two months 
normal wages. ; 

He-vvas about to leave the gambling shack when the old propneta 
caught his arm and said, “You ought to join me. Today you mad< 
a lot of money, but I make it every day.’ 

‘Tou do?” Mun Ki asked. 

“Every day. If too many win, I cut the prize, I send hundreds o 
dollars back to China.” 

“Could I?” the young gambler asked. 

“Easily. If you worked with me.” 

It was'in this way that the cookhouse of the missionary home a 
Nuuanu and Berebmia became one of the principal outposts of th 
chi-fa word game. Mun Ki kept on hand a supply of gaudy poster 
which showed twenty-eight parts of the human body that might b 
named; and for each bet he took he got sue per cent from the ban) 
and fifteen per cent of the prize money from the winner, if the ticke 

* won; and he became one of the chi-fa’s best operators, for as h( 
had proved by paying the brothel operator full price for Nyuk Tsin 
he was meticulously honest with both his employer and his customers 
His chief return, however, came from his happy idea of having th( 
chi-fa poster printed in Hawaiian and in enlisting dozens of naiivi 
^mblers. Thq' enjoyed doing business svith him, and bought so man] 
tickets that soon there were chi-fa drawings both at eleven and ai 
four. With the money he made, Mun Ki slipped away two or thre< 
afternoons a week for the wild fan-tan and mah-jongg games that lar 
uninterruptedly in Chinatown. He was a fierce competitor, and hi 
Store of dimes and reals and shillings grew steadily. 

The_ only disagreement the Kees had svith the "tipples occurrec 
when it became obvious that Njaik Tsin was going to have a baby 
For some months she had hidden the fact behind her loose smock 

• so that when Mrs. Whipple finally did discover it she said, “Yot 
must do no more housework, Mrs. Kee. Rest.” But that same 
afternoon she saw Nyuk Tsin trudging down Nuuanu with two huge 
baskets of vegetables at the ends of her bamboo pole. Amands 
stopped her carriage, climbed down, and commanded her maid tc 

; drop the burden and wait till Mun Ki could be sent to pick it np; 
but when the cook arrived he studied the situation in astonishmeni 
and said, “Swinging the bamboo pole is the best thing a pregnani 
woman can do. It gets her ready.” 
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That night Dr. Whipple went out to the Chinese house and said 
“I’ll malce arrangements to deliver the baby.” He was disturbed vAen 
Mun Ki explained in the little English he had pieb^ up: “No need 
doctor. I bring baby.” It was a rather difficult point to argue, since 
neither man svas proficient in the other's language, but Dr. Whipple 
got the distinct impression that Mun Ki was arguing: “In China 
husbands always deliver their wives’ babies. Wffio else?” 

“I thinh I’d better get an interpreter,” the confused doctor inter- 
rupted. He went to fetch the scholarly man who served as unofficial 
Chinese consul, and explained: "I'm afraid my servant here is intend- 
ing to deliver his wife himself.” 

“Why not?” the consul ashed. 

“It’s preposterous! I’m a doctor, living right here.” 'Then,. fearing 
that perhaps money might be the problem, he assured .the consul: 
“I’U do it without charge.” 

Patiently the consul explained this to Mun Ki, who was awed by 
the presence of an official and who wanted to avoid trouble. “My wife 
and I don’t need the doctor,” he said quietly. 

“Explain that there svill be no charge,” \Wiipple began, but he 
was interrupted by the consul, who, after listening to Miin Ki, ex- 
plained: “If this man were in China, and if his other wife were 
pregnant, he would deliver her.” 

"What other wife?” ^VTiippie asked in bewilderment. 

“The wife here is only his number two v/ife. 'The real wife staj's 
at home with the ancestors in China.” 

“Do you mean to say . . .” WTiipple spluttered, but again the 
consul interrupted to explain: "Mun Ki says that his Uncle Chun 
Fat has three wives in China, two in California and one in Nevada.” 

“Does he also have children?” \STiipple asked. 

'There was some discussion of this, and Mun Ki reported: “Seven 
in China, four in California, two in Neruda.” 

"And did this uncle deliver all of his thirteen sons?” tVliippIe 
snorted. “I’m sure they must have all been sons.” 

"Of course,” the consul replied blandly. 

“Of course he delivered them, or of course they w'ere sons?” 

'Tliis confused the consul, and he suggested: "Maybe we had better 
start again,” but Dr. Whipple had had enough. Pointing at Mun Ki 
he snapped: “Do it your uncle’s way. He seems to have had more 
experience than me.” And he left. 

Working by himself, Mun Ki produced a fine boy, but everj’one in 
the white community was outraged to think that the barbarous 
Chinese would follow such a custom. “And to think,” one of the 
Hewlett girls cried, "all the time not fift}' feet away there was one 
of tlie best doctors in Hawaii! Really, the Chinese are scarcely 
human.” And it was generally agreed liiat for a stubborn man to, 
insist upon delivering his own wife when practical, proved assistance 
from a real doctor was available, was proof tliat 
not civilized. 
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The Whipples got another shoch when they ashed what' thi 
chubby, healthy little boy was to be called. "We haven't been lolc 
yet,” Mun Ki replied. 

"How's that?” Whipple asked. 

Mun Ki said something about not yet having taken the poem tc 
the store to find out what the child's name would he. Dr. Whipph 
started to ask, “What poem?” but he felt he’d better not', and said 
no mote about the name, but some days later Mun Ki asked Mrs, 
Wliipple if he and his wife could be absent for a few hours, and 
when Mnanda asked why, be explained: "We must take the poem to 
the store to find out what the baby’s name is.” Mrs. 'Whipple called 
her husband and said, “You were right, John. The Kees are taking 
a poem to the store so as to get a name for their baby.” 

“I’d like to see this,” Dr. Wripple said, for such things were of 
concern to. him, and Mun Kt said he would be honored to have such 
a distinguished irian assisting at the naming of his first son, but before 
they started -to the store 'VVliipple asked, "Could I see the poem?” 
And from the precious genealogical book Mun Ki produced a card 
containing the poem from which all names in the great Kee family 
were dOTved. It was an exj^nsive, marbled, parchment-like card- 
board bearing in bold poetic script fourteen Chinese characters 
arranged vertically in two columns. “What is it?” Whipple asked, 
his scientific curiosity aroused, but Mun Ki could not e.xplain. 

The Chinese store to which the trio headed stood at the comer of 
Nuuanu and Merchant streets and was known simply as the Punfi 
store, for here that language was spoken and certain delicacies favored 
by the Punti were kept in stock. The storekeeper, an important man 
in Honolulu, recognized Dr. Whipple as a fellow tradesman and 
ceremoniously offered him a chair. “What’s this poem my cook is 
talking about?” Whipple asked, whereupon the Punti said, “Not 
speak me. Him. Him.” 

And he pointed to a scholar who maintained a rude office in the 
comer of the store, where he wrote letters in Chinese and English 
for his Punti clients. Gravely the letter-writer picked up the poem 
and said, “This belongs to the Kce family. From it they get their 
names.” 

“What’s it say?” 

"That’s not important. Tliis one happens to read; 'Spring pervades 
the continents; earth’s blessings arrive at your door. The heavens 
increase another year; and man acquires more age.’ ” 

' What’s it got to do wdth names?” Whipple asked. 

"The answer is very complicated, and very Chinese,” the scholar 
replied. "But we are very proud of our system. It is probably the 
ancst in the world.” 

explain it?” Whipple asked, leaning fonvard in his chair. 
In China wc have only a few family names. In my area less than 
1 hundred. All one syllable. All easy to remember. Lum, Chung, Yip, 
Wong. But wc have no given names like Tom or Bob.” 

'fio names?” Whipple asked. 
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“None at all. What wc do is take the family name, Kee, and add 
to it two ordinary words. They can be anything, but. taken together 
they must mean something. Suppose my father were a Kee and 
believed that I would be the beginning of a long line of scholars. 
He might name me Kee Chun Fei, Kee Spring Glorious. That’s the 
kind of name we seek for your cook’s boy,” 

“Where docs the poem come in?” Whipple pressed’ 

“From the poem we receive the mandatory second name. All men 
in the first generation had to be named Chun, Spring, from the first 
word in the poem. All their offspring in the second generaOon had 
to be named Mun, Pervades. And all in the third generation, like the 
boy wc are considering today, must be named from the third word in 
the poem, Chow, Continent. 'There is no escaping this rule and the 
benefit is this. If your cook Kee Mun Ki meets a stranger named Kee 
Mun Tong, they know instantly tliat they are of the same generation 
and are probably cousins.” 

“Sounds sensible,” Whipple admitted. 

“So the naming of this man’s son has got to start Kee Chow, be- 
cause that’s what the poem says.” 

"Tiicn why doesn’t he just add any third name he likes?”- 

“Ahl” pounced the letter-writer. “'There’s the probleml Only a 
scholar can be trusted to pick that third name, for on it depends the 
child’s entire good fortune. I’ll ask Mun Ki who gave him his third 
name.” There was a furious exchange of Chinese, after which the 
letter-writer reported triumphantly; “His parents summoned a learned 
priest from Canton. The man spent three days pondering his name. 
He consulted oracles and horoscopes, and finally the right name was 
selected. You see, a man’s name can influence his entire life.” 

“So the Chinese in Hawaii consult with you because you are a 
scholar?” Whipple asked. 

“Alas, there are some who are so ignorant they do not even know 
their family poems, and such people don’t care what they name their 
sons. But Mun Ki comes from a strong family. 'They saw to it diat he 
carried his family poem Mth him.” 

'The scholar now ignored Whipple and began a long conversation 
with Mun Ki, and after fifteen or twenty minutes he returned to 
kWiipple and explained: “I have been inquiring of Mun Ki what 
his hopes are for his son, for this is important in choosing a name.” 

’Tlie discussion continued for some time, and gradually the scholar 
began getting some paper in place and a Chinese brush, and after 
about an hour of speculation on the name, he reported to Whipple: 
“We are beginning to narrow it dowm. Wc arc tiyang to find a word 
which will harmonize with Kcc and Chow but at the same time add 
dignitj’ and meaning. It must be a word that sounds well, lool:s well 
when WTitten, has its own peculiar meaning, and combines well wth 
the second word in the name. It must also express the father’s hopes 
for his son, so you ivill excuse me if I concentrate on this.-" — 
several possibilities.” 

k^h’th his brush he began drafting a variety of C 
and some he rejected as too feminine for a strong s 
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, 1 j others because they had alternative readings that might offend. 
.Sometimes Mun Ki refused a name, and gradually the scholar.began 
to confine the possibilities to a few choices. At last, in triumph, he 
announced the boy’s name: “Kee Chow Chub, the Kee who Controls 
the Center of the Continent.” 

He asked, "Isn’t that a splendid name?” and Dr. Whipple nodded, 
whereupon the scholar took Mun Ki’s genealogical book and on the 
appropriate page wote down the bright new name, filled with 
parental hope. Tlie scholar studied the handsome characters with 
obvious pleasure and told Whipple, '"rhere’s a name that looks good 
from any angle. It’s what we call auspicious.” He then took a sheet 
of -writing paper and asked Mun Ki, “What’s your village?” and when 
the cook replied, the letter-writer made a few swift strokes addr^sing 
the letter to that village, advising the elders that Kee Man Ki -was 
dutifully reporting the fact that he had a son whose name ss-as Kee 
Chow Chuk, and in the ancestral clan book that name should be 
recorded. The family was going on. In remote Hawaii there was now 
a Kee who paid respect to his ancestors, who would in due time 
start sending money home, and who finally would return to the 
•village, -for to live elsewhere was imthinkable. 

And then, as Kee Mun Ki and Nyuk Tsin were leaving the Punti 
store, the scholar made a dramatic gesture which changed the entire 
history of the Kees in Hawaii. As if a \ision had possessed him, the 
name-giver cried, "Halt!” And with slow, stately gestures he tore up 
the letter to the Low Village, scattering its shreds upon the floor. 
;)Trancelike he approached Num Ki, took away the genealogical book 
and splashed black ink across the propitious name he had just com- 
posed. Then, in ,i low voice, he explained: “Sometimes it comes like a 
flash of lightning on a hot night. After you have pondered a name for 
many hours you catch a vision of what this child Can be, and all the 
old names you h.ue been considering vanish, for a new name has 
been written across your mind in flame.” 

“Have you such a name for Mun Ki's boy?” WTiipple asked respect- 
fully. 

‘ I have!” the scholar replied, and with bold strokes of his brush he 
put down the fiery name: Kee Ah Chow. He repeated it aloud, awed 
by its splendor. 

“I thought it had to be Kee Chow Ah,” Dr. Whipple suggested. 

. "It does!” the scliolar agreed. “But sometimes rules must be 
broken, and this child’s name is surely Kee Ah Chow.” 

The scholar handed the new name to Mun Ki and explained in 
Punti: "As you were leaving the store I had a sudden vision of your 
life. Your family’s bold and you will venture far. You will have many 
Mns and great courage. Tlie world is yours, Mun Ki, and your first- 
wm must have a name that signifies that fact. So we shall call him 
Kee Ah Chow, the Kee who Controls the Continent of Asia; And 
your next sons shall he Europe and Africa and America and Australia. 
For you ate the father of continents.” , . 

Mun Ki smiled deprecatingly, for the -words were sweet. He had 
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always imagined himself as rather special, a man nominated by the 
gods, and it was good to hear a scholar confirming the fact. Gmne 
Nyuk Tsin an imperative shove, he started to leave the store, but 
again the scholar stopped them, pointing imperatively at Njiik Vsin 
and crying, “And her name shall be Wu Chow’s Mother; for she is 
to be the mother of continents.” 

This prophetic announcement caused embarrassment, and Mun Ki 
had to explain in Punti; “She is not my wife. My real wife is. a Kung 
girl in China. This one is merely ...” 

The scholar folded his hands, studied Nyuk Tsin, and replied in 
Punti, "Well, that’s the way of China. Maybe it’s better, seeing that 
she’s a Hakka.” He shrugged his shoulders and turned to go, then 
paused and added, “Let her be known as Wu Chow’s Auntie.”- 
Mun Ki nodded and told his wife her new name. 

Dr. ^Vhipple was perplexed by this exchange of words he could 
not understand, but he judged the matter under discussion was one of 
importance, and from the manner in which Nyuk Tsin stood, the 
blood of shame rising to her cars, he guessed that they were talking 
about her, but no one explained what was being said. Finally Mun 
Ki bowed. Wu Chow’s Auntie bowed. Together they recovered the 
poem and the. name book, and when Mun Ki handed them to Nyuk 
Tsin to carry he touched her hand and said proudly, “We are going to 
have many sons.” 

The scholar, for his important role in naming the Kcc's first-born, 
received a fee of sixty cents, and Mun Ki considered the money well 
spent, for he was certain that his child was properly launched; but 
Dr. Whipple, who was then much concerned with the manner in 
which his own children and grandchildren were occupying them- 
selves in Haivaii, was even more deeply impressed by the incident. He 
recognized it as symbolizing one of the strengths of the Cliinesc: 
“They exist within a hierarchy of generations. Their names tell where 
they belong, and remind them of their parents’ hopes for them. A 
Chinese lives within a defined system, and it’s a good om . No matter 
where he goes, his name is listed in a village, and that's home. We 
Americans drift where we will. Wchave no name, no home, no secure 
addrc.ss. Pd like to know more about the Chinese " 

So although he was then sixty'-seven years old nid preoccupied 
with important matters, John Whipple becan Ins last scientific work: 
a study of the Chinese whom he had bronchi to Hawaii, and much 
of what we know today about those earh e': ,ntils — those .stranc— 
secret people imported to work the snea: — we know from what sc 
wrote. It was Whipple who cast .1 shadow o! tear across the .''th-" 
sugar planters by publishing an arfi^i'e n tire Honolulu .Man; 
arc deluding ourselves if we persist n' th.c hcaef that these ir.r. "-C' ■ 
thrifty and hard-working people v. c ''c e'ontent to St.:'. 
plantations. Their natural dost to work as r.ceo 

mechanics in our cities Tr.e\ v. V cxocllent scho 
suppose some will bccccr.i ber-.-^rs and enteipriscrs 
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i won as their indentures are discharged, they, are fioching to our 
rities to open stores. More and more, the commerce of our country- 
side will fail into their industrious hands. Therefore, it behooves us 
to look about and find other workmen to take care of our cane fields 
for us; for the Chinese are not going to persist in a condition of 
servitude. They will learn to read and write, and when they have done 
this, they will demand a share in the government of these islands. 

“There may he some who decry this development, but 1 for one 
applaud it. Hawaii will be a stronger community when we -use our 
Chinese to their fullest advantage, and just as I would never have 
been content to be merely a field hand, doing the same chore oyer 
and over again, so I am gratified when I see another man who, like 
me, is' determined to better himself. At one point, when I was 
engaged in the business of bringing Chinese to these islands, I 
believed that when their indentures were discharged they would 
return to China. Now I am convinced that they will not do so. They 
have become part of Hawaii and we should encourage them to follow 
in our footsteps. Let them become educated. Let them initiate new 
industries. Let them become fellow citizens. For through them the 
dying Hawaiian race viall be regenerated.” 

Honolulu’s reaction was simple and dramatic: “The sonofabitch 
ought to be horscwhippedl” 

Captain Rafer Hoxworth stormed: “We brought those damned 
Chinamen here under the specific understanding that after five or ten 
. years in the sugar fields they’d go' home. Good GodI Whipple wants 
.'•them to stay! It’s by God downright indecent.” 

Captain fanders’ son, and now Dr. Whipple’s partner in J & W, 
said, "Tlie old man must be out of his mind! ^Vhy, one of our 
biggest problems m running the plantations is that as soon as the 
Chinese get a chance they leave us and open a store in Honolulu. I 
can take you to Nuuanii Street and show you half a dozen shops 
started by men who ought to be working for me right now, growing 
cane.” 

But what infuriated Hawaii most was the sly manner in which the 
ChinKe, who had no women of their own, had been stealing 
Hawaiian women, and marrying them, and haring babies by them. In 
spite of the fact that the babies were some of the most handsome 
ever bred in the islands. c,xtraordinarily intelligent and healthy, the 
white community was outraged and passed laws to stop these 
mimiiial marriages. One edict forbade any Chinese from marrying a 
mwaiian girl unless he became a member of the Christian church.- 
The speed with which Chinese men learned the catechism was 
staggering, and one Chinese passed along to another the correct an- 
wrers to the critical questions, so that it was not uncommon for a 
Omnese to utter, as his first words in broken English, the complete 
Nicene Creed plus explanations of the Trinity, the Virgin birth and 
Oalvrti s doctrine of predestination. One minister, after e,xamining 
several such, impromptu scholars, told a fellow Calvinist, "With. my 
own ears I heard these men answer ei'erv frrinnrf-nnr /v.rreeflv. 
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and at the end I \ras tempted to ask one more, 'What does it ah 
mean?’ but I have never dared to ask even my Boston friends tliat 
fearful question, and I eschewed doing so here.” 

Actually, the Chinese made good Christians and did so without' 
reservation. They were determined to liave women, and conversion 
seemed a cheap price to pay. Those lucky ones who married Hawaiian 
girls with land and who grew to great wealth from manipulating that 
land, founded substantial Christian families and supported the large 
churches that were built by other Chinese; but when a male grandson 
was bom, these prudent men went quietly to the Fund store and 
worked out a proper Chinese name for the boy, and sent that name 
back to the village hall, where it was written in the clan book. 

As for the Hawaiian women, they preferred Chinese husbands to 
any other, for there were no men in the islands who loved women and 
children more than the pigtailed Chinese, and it was not uncommon 
to see a thin, bedraggled Chinese man, who had slaved all day on the 
docks for H & H, come home to where a hugely fat Hawaiian wife 
watched in idleness as he did the laundry, washed the children and 
cooked the evening meal. A Chinese husband brought presents and 
spent time educating his sons. He saw that his daughters had' ribbons, 
and on Sunday he would take his whole brood to church. It became 
recogniaed in the islands that the very best thing that could happen 
to a Hawaiian girl was to catch henelf a Chinese husband, for then 
all she had to do was laugh, wear fine brocades and rear babies. 

But there was a subtler reason why the Hawaiians tolerated Chinese 
marriages: they saw with their own eyes that Chinesc-Hawaiian 
children were superb human specimens. WTien the first such girls 
began to mature Honolulu rvas breathless at their beauty. Tliey bad 
long black hair with just a suggestion of a wave running through it, 
olive skin, a touch or mj'stery about their eyes and handsome teeth. 
They were taller than their Chinese fathers, much slimmer than 
their copious mothers and they combined the practicalitj' of the 
Chinese with the gay abandon of the Hawaiian. They were a special 
breed, the glory of the islands; and practically every writer from 
America or England who took part in launching the lively fable 
of the beautiful Hawaiian girl, had in his mind’s eye one of these 
first Chincse-Hawaiian masterpieces; and they justified all that was 
written about romantic Hawaii. 

The boy’s were promising in another way. Tlicy were quick to 
learn, good at games, very good at business and best of all at politics. 
They had a shameless charm in soliciting votes for their candidates, 
were gifted in repartee, and had a basic honesty which the public 
grew to respect. So the Hawaiians, who had been a sanishing race — 
400,000 in 1778, 44,000 in 1878 — ^suddenly received a vital impetus 
from the Orient and began to re-establish themselves through the 
Chincse-Hawaiian mixture, until in later years the part-Hawaiiap^sas 
to become the fastest-growing component in the islands. . ' 

Captain Rafer Hoxworth, watching the beginning of th' 
spoke for all his Caucasian Wends except Dr. Whipple wb'; 
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in? Chinese who leaves a plantation to hecome a peddler, should be 
,.nmediately deported, but any who touches a Hawaiian girl should 

Honolulu Mail the Hewletts reported more moderate 
reactions: “Harvaii is mined. The Chinese are fleeing the plantations, 

and who will raise our sugar?” . i,. 

Dr. Whipple, having gained only contumely .from his last pubhc 
writing on toe Chinese, confined his subsequent thoughts to his 
diary; “It was on the island of Oahu in 1824 that I first saw measles 
sweep through a Hawaiian village, leaving eighty per cent of the 

S le dead, and it was soon after that I began considering what we 
1 do to infuse new life into this lovable race which I had ^own 
to cherish so dearly. I foresaw that only the introduction of some 
vital new blood could prevent the annihilation of these fine people. 
Enoncously, I thought that stronger Polynesians from the south 
might accomplish the reversal, but we imported such Polynesians 
and nothing happened. Later, I trusted that Javanese might suffice, 
and perhaps they would have, but we were unable to acquire them. 
And now the Chinese have arrived and they have served eaactly as 
I long ago predicted they would. For my part in eSecting this 
salvation of a race, I am humbly proud. At present the temper of 
the time is against me in this matter, so I keep my own counsel, but 
I am confident that the judgment of the future will support me. The 
best thing I ei'er did for Hawaii was to import Chinese.” 

As he wrote in his lamp-lit study, Mun Ki and his wife, in their 
^mall house nearby, were starting another son, the Continent of 
pEurope. 


N yuk tsin .and her husband had been in Hawaii about a year 
when the entire Chinese community was aroused by news 
filtering into Honolulu from the island of Maui, where many Chinese 
workers were engaged on plantations. As the Chinese got the news, 
this is w'hat happened: toward dusk one hot day an elderly clergyman 
with a limp and carrying a cane forced his way into one of the 
temporary Chinese temples erected there for the use of the laborers, 
and disrupted worship One woman who had been in the temple at 
the timcircported; ■“TTie little man struck everything with his cane, 
knocked down the statue of Kwan Yin, tore up the golden papers and 
shouted words at us. When wc refused to leave the temple, for- it 
was ours and built with our effort and none of theirs, his great anger 
turned toward us, and he tried to strike us with his cane, shouting at. 
us all the time. But since he was an old man, it was easy for us to 
avoid him.” , . . 

Chinese generally felt that this svas but one more ewdence of 
the hard life they were to have on the plantations, and much indigna- 
boii resulted horn the old man’s unexpected attack. Asked the 
Chmese, Punti and Hakka alike: “Don’t the white men respect 
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gods?” And the divergence between the Chinese and the Caucasian 
increased. 

To the white men, the incident at the Buddhist • temple wa< 
deplorable, and planters both on Maui and on other islands quiddj 
got together small sums of money which they handed to the offended 
Chinese, so that some of the damage growing out of the attach was 
rectified. Dr. Whipple, as spohesman for the planters, went personally 
to Maui to mollify the laborers, and after a period of tension, reason- 
ably good relations were restored, and all whites who employed 
Chinese took special pains to assure the strangers that they were free 
to worship as they pleased. Thus, in the mid-1860’s a true religious 
freedom was established in the islands: Congregationalists, Catholics, 
Episcopalians, Mormons, Buddhists and Confucianists worshiped 
side by side in relative harmony. 

When peace among the Chinese had been restored, the white 
planters took up the problem of wizened Abner Hale, and -younger 
offspring of the old families, men like the Hewlctts, the WTiipples and 
the Hoxworths, convened in Honolulu to see what to do about the 
old man. Reported one of the Hewlctts, honestly; "That pitiful 
fanatic, bursting in that way with his cane and his shOuts of 
'Abomination! Corruption!’ almost ruined evendhing we’ve accom- 
plished with the Chinese. We’ve got to make the old fool behave.” 

“Years ago he did the same thing with the Haivaiians, as I under- 
stand,” Bromley Hoxivorth explained. “One famous night when my 
mother was getting married to her brother, he burst into the cere- 
mony and lashed about svith his cane, destroying idols and raising 
merry hell. He still thinks he’s fighting the old Hawaiian gods.” 

“Somebody’s got to advise him that things have changed,” one of 
the Whipple boys insisted. “Knocking down Hawaiian idols when it 
does no harm is one thing, but dcstroy-ing Buddhas when we’re try- 
ing to keqi our Chinese help happy is quite another.” 

The group turned to David Hale and suggested: "Can you talk 
to him, Dave?” 

“I’d rather not,” the alert young man evaded. “I’ve never been 
able to make much sense with Father.” 

"WTiat we really ought to do is to get him off Maui altogether,” 
Brom Hoxworth proposed. ‘Truly, he oughtn’t to be there alone. He 
messes up the Seamen’s Chapel and interferes with the Chinese. He’s 
really a dreadful nuisance, and I agree with the others, Dave, that 
you’ve got to talk with him. Convince him that he ought to live in a 
little house here in Honolulu . . . where we could watch him.” 

"rve tried that. So has Micah. The old man simply won’t listen 
to any proposal which requires his leasing Maui. If you raise the 
question, he says stubbornly, ‘My church is here, and my graves are 
here.’ And tliat’s that.” 

“Whose graves?” Brom Hoxworth asked. 

“My motlici’s grave, and your grandmother’s,” the intense younger 
Hale explained. “He plays gardener for tlicm, and insists now and 
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a upon preacliing in tlie old Stone churcli that he built. But I'm 

.. the minister would be delighted to see him get out of Maui." 

One of the Whipple boys spoke: "Looking ot the whole thing 
rankly, the Let th.it he’s left alone on Maui reSccts on all of us, 
iilly.' It looks as if we had cut the old m.in off . . . didn’t want him, , 
iccausc he's sort of wandering in his mind. Now, I know tli.it’s not 
lie truth. I happen to know definitely that my father insnted 
tev-erend Hale to live with him, and ywir mother, Brom, did the 
amc, and of course we all know tJiat both Micah and David .asked 
dm to live with them. So our skirts arc clean, as ft were, but even 
o we get a good deal of opprobrium for allowng him to stay in that . 
ilthy little house of his.” 

"And new if he’s going to start meddling with the Chinese,” 
•oung Hoxworth pointed out, “lie’s really got to bo cleaned out." 

'Ilie group therefore proposed that Dr. Wldpple be dispatched 
ince more to I^haina to reason svitb Abner, and with some reluctance 
:he trim, white-haired leader of Janders & Whipple climbed aboard 
:he Kilauca and ploughed his way through the rough dnnnel- to 
Maui. He had barely st.artcd down the pier when he saw his rickety 
old friend pecking his way among the crowd and accosting one of the 
sailors from the Icny. 

"Did you happen to hear any news of a little girl named lliki?” he 
asked querulously, 

"No, sir," the patient sailor replied, for he uas asked this question 
at each arrival of the fCiIauca. 

Sadly the old man shook his head, turned and started for his 
home, but Di. VMuppIe called, “Abner!" and the lame missionary 
stopped, turned about in tlic sunlight .and studied his visitor. At first 
he could not quite understand wlio the thin, erect man in the black 
suit was, and then his mind cleared monuntarilv. 

“John,” he said softly, still refusing to accord the apostate his 
former title of Brother. 

‘Tve come over to talk with you.” Whipple e.vplaincd parienlly. 

“YouVe come over to rcpnm.ind me for smashing the heathen 
temple,” Abner replied contentiouslv. "Don’t waste jour words. If 
the bloody sacrificial rocks of the Hawaiians were evil and worthy, 
to be destroyed, the gaudy red and gold temples of Buddha merit 
the same treatment.” 

“Let’s walk along to our offices,” WTiipple suggested, 

"We used to talk here, John, and this is still good enough for me.” 
He sat down on a coconut log, under the kou trees, where he could 
»e the roads. "Not many wlwlers come here any more,” he mused, • 
“But do you see tliat skeleton of a ship on the reef wet there? Tlie^ 
Thetis. How long ago we shipped on that rare s'essel, John! You and 
toanda, I .and Jerusha. Later, you know, it was Malama’s ship. Nosv 
it rusts on the rocks, like you and me.” 

“That’s what I w.antcd to see you about, Abner," Dr. \Vhrpp1e said 
quietly. "All Of your friends, and I in particular, want you. to leave 
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LaTiaina and come over to Honolulu to live wth us. You are rusting 
on the reef. Brother Abner, and we rvant to tabe you home.” ^ 

"I could never leave Lahaina,” the old man said stubbornly, 
“Jerusha is here, and so is Malama, and I couldn't leave them. My 
church is here and all of the people 1 have brought to God. I see the 
Thetis every day . . and with mention of the old ship that had 
brought him to his triumphs and his troubles his mind grew dim, 
and he added pathetically, as if he were aware that he was losing the 
thread of his argument, “And I expect Iliki to come bach soon, and 
I should not like to be absent on tliat day.” He looked up in child- 
ish victory at his old friend, as if this line of reasoning were irrefutable. 

Dr. Wliipple, who had seen a good deal of the death of minds 
and men, showed no irritation with his old friend's obstinacy. 
"Abner,” he reasoned patiently, "the younger men who run the 
plantations ate most determined that you not be allowed to disrupt 
their good relationships svith the Chinese.” 

"Those pigtailed heathens worship idols, John. I tell you I have 
seen it with my own cycsl” ' ' ' 

"The Chinese are rather difEcult to handle at best. Brother 
Abner,” John quietly agreed, “but when you smash their temples, 
wholly extraneous problems are introduced.” 

"John, you and I labored for many years to erase the evils of 
heathenism from these islands, and in our old age we certainly can't 
sit idly by and see our victory snatched from us.” 

"Brother Abner,” the doctor rationalized, "the Chinese problem 
is different from what we faced svith tlie Ha\vaiians.'' 

Abner's mind cleared and he stared coldly at his old friend. "Dif- 
ferent?" he asked. 

Dr. Whipple noticed that Hale’s eyes had lost their film, and he 
thought to make the most of these moments of lucidity, so he spoke 
rapidly: "Tlie Chinese religion is an old and distinguished form of 
worship. Buddha and Confucius both existed long before tlie birth of 
Christ, and the systems of etliics which they evolved have dimity. 
They must not be confused with the raw, pagan rituals that we toimd 
here on Hawaii when we arrived. Furthermore, the Hawaiians were 
steeped in ignorance and required leadership to the light, but the 
Chinese had a flowering civilization while Massachusetts -wns still a 
■wilderness, so they do not need the same kind of spiritual instruction 
that we had to give the Hawaiians. But wliat disturbs the younger 
men most, including your sons Micali and David, who commissioned 
me to come here to talk with you, is that the Hawaiians were never 
really a part of our society. Tliey lived on tlie outskirts, as it were, 
but the Chinese we need. Our whole economy depends upon har- 
monious relations with them, and an)-thing which runs the risk of 
driving them from tlie pbntations cannot be tolerated.” He had 
ended his comments witli a threat which he had not intended ^en 
he started, but there it was. 

Abner missed the threat, for halfway through his fi 
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.-tie lie had clearly caught ite central theme, and now lie drew hac 
ippallcd at the ravages which years and success can effect in a mh 
who had orlginallv hunched his career in honor and digni^, Th 
lame little missionary studied his visitor with contempt, and pity, an 
said Snally, svith the sorrow of Jeremiah and Ezclciel in his voici 
“Dear John, I am ashamed to see the day when wealtli and concer 
for a sugar plantation could force you to come to Maui and teH »( 
*It was all right to destroy the gods of the Hawaiians, because the 
didn’t worl: in out fields, but wc need the Chinese to make mone 
for us, so their heathen gods we must honor.’ I am ashamed t 
witness such corruption in the soul of a good man, John, and I nor 
think you had better get back on the boat and go borne,’’ 

Dr. Whipple was stunned by the turn the convcrs.ition had taker 
and he again resorted to threats: “Your sons say that if yoi 
don't . . 

With some dignity old Abner Hale rose to his unsteady feet an 
dismissed his visitor: "I was not afraid of the whaling captains, no 
of their rioting sailors, and I am not afraid of my own sons. 'Ther 
is good in the world, John, and there is evil. Tliere is God in th 
universe, and there arc heathen idols, and I have never been cor 
fused as to whose side in the great Armageddon I fight upon. A: 
idol is an idol, and if a Christian is tempted to make money fror 
an idol, tlicn that idol .ibove all others ought to be destroyed, for a 
Ezekiel commanded; ‘Thus saith the Lord God. Repent, and tun 
yourselves from your idols; and him away )’our faces from all you 
abominations.’ I wish to talk with )'ou no further upon these mat 
ters, John, but when you have left I will prav that before you dii 
you will recover once more the sweet, clean sou! you brought to tiicsi 
islands . . . but lost somewhere .among the sugar fields,” 

The little mission.ary turned his back on his old friend and limpcc 
off to his small and dirt)’ shack. When Dr. Whipple tried to overtaki 
him and reason with him, saying, “Abner, you must come t< 
Honolulu with me,” the missionary' brushed liim away and would nol 
speak, and when Whipple followed him right to the door of .ftt 
filthy hovel in which he w.is spending his last day's, Abner slammcc 
that door against him and Whipple could hear him kneeling againsi 
a chair and praying for the corrupted soul of his one-time room 
mate on the Thetis. 

Dr. Whipple returned to Honolulu and issued instructions to hi; 
managers on Maui that they must assume responsibility for keeping 
Abner Hale away from the Buddhist temples, for it was imperative 
that the Chinese be protected from any additional disturbances. The 
Hale boys sent regular funds to Lahama, in care of ■the planiatioE 
managers, so that their father could be insured good food and 
medical care. Twice a year they begged the weak old man to come tc 
Honolulu and live with them, and twice a year he refused. 

It was in 1868 that Nyuk Tsin and the Chinese community 
throughout Hawaii finally realized how strange and barbarous the 
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white man’s society really was, for word came into Honolulu that 
the ancient father of the Hales had died alone, ignored arid untended 
on the island of Maui. The news was difficult to believe, and Nyulc 
Tsin gathered her Hakka friends at the Hakka store, while Mun Ki 
sat on his haunches in the Punti store trying to get the appalling 
news into focus. In both stores this was the news: 

‘Tou say the father of all these famous and rich people was allowed 
to die in poverty?” 

"Yes. I was there, and I saw them find his old worn-out body in 
the cemeter)'.” 

“What was he doing there, this old man?” 

“He had gone to care for his wife’s grave, and then he was doing 
the same for the grave of some Hawaiian lady. It looked as if he had 
died late in the afternoon, falling over the Hawaiian grave, and he, 
was there all night.” 

"You say he lived in a pitiful little house?” 

"So small and dirty you wouldn’t believe it.” 

“And here his children have such big houses. Have you seen the 
houses of his children?” 

“No. Are they good and fine?” 

“Li Lum Fong works for his son Micah, and he says Micah’s house 
is one of the best in Honolulu. The old man’s first daughter is mar- 
ried to Hewlett, and they have much wealth. His second daughter is 
wed to one of the Whipples, and they have a big house, and his 
second son also married a Whipple, so he is very rich.” 

“Have his children grandchildren among whom the old man could 
have lived?” 

“The families have two grandchildren, and five, and five, and six.” 

“And he died alone?” 

“He died alone, caring for the graves, but no one cared for him.” 

, When this was said, this harsh summary of the white man’s funda- 
mental unconcern for human values and respect for one's ancestors, 
the Chinese in the various stores sat glum, bewaldercd. Some of 
them, reminded of their longing to see some ancestral hall in a 
remote Chinese village, would rock back and forth on tlieir haunches, 
trying vainly to comprehend a family with four big houses and 
eighteen grandchildren who had allowed an old man to die alone and 
untended. How could the families be indifferent to the bad luck 
attendant upon such an untended death? In such discussions the 
Chinese often wanted to speak, to say, "How I long to see my father 
in the High Villagel” but no words came, and they returned to their 
gloomy discussion of Abner Hale's death. 

“Wasn’t he the old man who knocked down the Chinese temples?” 

‘Y’'cs. I saw him once running in with a club. He limped, but when 
he was knocking dowm temples he w.as extremely vigorous, and the 
plantation managers had to put a guard on him, every day, and-tf^thc 
little old man started for a temple the gu.ard would 
comes' againl’ and white men would run out and c; 
take him home.” 
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“You would think, under those circumstance, that it would hi 
the Chinese-'who wanted to see him dead, and yet it is we who an 
mourning him, and his own family cares nothing about his death.’ 

But in the big house there was profound, silent grief. A Mormoi 
missionary told Micah Hale: "On the last day your, father met thi 
ferry and inquired after the girl Ilild. He then picked some flower 
and I met him on the road leading to the church graveyard. He shool 
his Stick at me and cried, Tou are an abomination. You should hi 
driven from the islands.’ If I had had my thoughts about me, : 
should have followed him then, for he seemM weak and faltering, hu 
so often we do not do that which we should, and I passed him by 
keeping away from his stick. He certainly went on^to the church am 
tried to get the pastor to allow him to preach ag&i on Sunday, bu 
as you know, he wandered so much that preaching was hopeless 
and the miniker put him oS. 'That was the last anyone saw or him 
He- was found fallen across the grave of an alii nui of Maui, i 
woman, I believe, that he himself had brought into the church. 

'"That night I had a clear premonirion that 1 had done an nr 
Christian thing in passing your father by, and once I started to sc 
if he had gotten home correctly, but I failed to do so, but on m 
morning walk I stopped by his house to wish him well, and he wa 
gone. I hurried out to the cemetery, expecting to find him falle 
Song the way, but as I explained, he had died at the grave. 

"Mr. Hale, I’ll not mince words. There were, as you are we' 
aware, harsh comments made concerning your father’s death alon 
in Lahaii^a, but I know and all like me know how hard you tried t 
make his last days easier. He was an obsthiate man and would permi 
no kindness. I suffered from his sharp tongue, so I know. I want b 
reassure y-ou that the true facts are knoevn, and only the fools of th' 
city condemn you.’’ 

As I have said, there was profound grief in the four Hale houses, fo 
the children could rememlkr how their father had cared for them 
and loved them, and taught them, and changed their sheets wha 
tliey had fevers and sacrificed his life for them, that they' might hi 
worthy children. They could see him, a father of terrible wrath 
keeping them tightly confined to the small, walled-in garden; am 
they remembered his dreadful lamentations when Reverend Eliphale 
Thom took them away from his care. From that day on, each of th< 
four Hale children had tried vainly to return to his father the love hi 
had spent on them, but he would not accept it. He rejected ..hi 
olde^ son Micah for having married a part-Hawaiian. He scomec 
David for refusing to become a minister. He despised Lucy' fo: 
having married young Hewlett, who ^though he was pure white wa 
nevertheless half-brother to half-castes. And be ignored Esther, hi 
baby, for having married a Whipple who had publicly made fun ol 
missionaries. The sorrow of his four children rvas deep. 

But they were also New Englanders, :md when the Honolulr 
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community whispeiingly condemned them for having abandoned 
their poor old dim-wtted father, allowing him to die in a filthy shach 
in distant Lahaina, the Hales felt it imperative that they appear in 
publie. They accepted the scorn and nnlked proudly as if there were 
.no whispers following them. \Vhen aggravating hostesses tempted 
them- with invitations, to see how they were bearing up, they 
accepted, and they moved normally in Honolulu society, grimly bear- 
ing the charges made against them. It was their duty. 

But the Chinese sers-ants, seeing this, “V’ere more perplexed than 
ever, and in the stores they added to the whispers: “Li Lum Fong 
told me that last night Micah Hale and Mrs. Heivlett and Mn. 
Whipple all went to a party. Now please tell me, please ex-plain how 
a family that allows their poor old father to die in poverty, untended, 
can be so shameless as to appear in public, drinking alcohol and 
laughing? Even before the first year or mourning has ended." 

“You will ne\'er understand these heartless people,” the Chinese 
agreed. 


W HEN MUN m’s SON Asia started grmving into a bow-legged, 
chubby-faced little toddler, he was promptly joined by the 
Continent of Europe and later Africa, who rioted around the 
kitchen floor as their parents prepared meals for the Whipples; and 
with the coming of these children a curious transformation occurred 
in the relationship between Mun Ki and his wife. Many centuries 
earlier Confucius had pointed out that the harmonious existence of 
husband and wife was most difficult to sustain: “Between ti?e two let 
there be respect.” 

It wns common, therefore, in Chinese families for a husband never 
to band his wife anjthing, for to do so seemed to imply: “I wish to 
give you this. You must lake it.” Instead, he placed the object near 
his wife and she picked it up at her own time. Some ignored this 
particular convention, but there vras another that all observed. As 
the scholar at tlic Punti store had explained to Dr, Whipple, a 
respectful husband never spoke his wife’s name, neither in public 
nor at home. As soon as a girl married she became simply Mun Ki’s 
wife; tliat was her profession and her personality'. But when chil- 
dren arrived, special care was taken to hide her name from them, 
and there was scarcely a Chinese growing up in Hawaii w’ho knew 
his mother’s name. It was never spoken. 

In Mun Ki’s case the problem was furtlier complicated by the 
fact that tliis Hakka girl was not properly a wife at all, but merely a 
concubine, and she must never he called Mother, to do so would be 
offensive. It is true that she had borne the three sons, but their real 
mofter was the official Kung wife who had remained dutifully behind 
in the Low Village. By Chinese custom this first wife would be the 
legal mother of any children Mun Ki might have, anywhere in the 
world. 
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So die scrawny Halclra girl became Wu Chow’s AunHe— th 
Auntie of |he Five Continents — ^and by this name she s^ns know 
throughout the city. She considered herself fortunate, becanb i 
many ramilies concubines like her were knorvn contemptuously a 
"That One” or more simply "She,” but Mun Ki was not willing t 
ave her those names, for he was impressed by the Punti scholar’ 
prediction that his Hakka wife was going to bear many sons am 
that they would share the continents. So whenever the tricky litll 
pmhler addressed his \vife as Wu Chow's Auntie, he felt a specia 
love for her. 

Not one of her children or many grandchildren would ever knot 
her name, nor would they think of her as Mother, for as Mun li 
sternly reminded the hoys: "Your mother lives in China.” And thi 
hoys became convinced that in the Low Village their mother waite< 
for them, and it was to her they owed their devotion. In time i 
photographer traveled out from Canton, and in some villages he wa 
stoned as a sorcerer attempting to steal men’s spirits with his mag^c 
but in the Low Village, Uncle Chun Fat, who Lad been in California 
said to his nephew’s pretty wife, “Get your picture taken and send i 
to the Fragrant Tree Country.” She did, and the Kee boys grew U] 
with this brown-tinted picture of a legal-looking, well-diesSM Puirt 
woman staring down at them from fte wall; and this photograj)! 
evoked in them a sterner sense of filial responsibility than Nyufc Tsii 
ever did. 

She was not concerned rvith these matters, for as a Hakka she wa; 
governed by hvo supreme drives: above aU else she wanted ai 
education for her sons, and to attain it she would sacrifice anything 
after that she wanted to own some land. To attain either of thes 
goals she required money, and she had been in Honolulu only a few 
weeks before she started hawking v^etables. Now, without telling 
the Whipples, she took in the laundry of unmarried Hakka men, bnl 
one day Dr, Whipple asked his wnfe, “Amanda, what’s all that blue 
clothing doing on the back lawn?” 

“We don’t have any blue clothing,” replied, and in- 
vestigated. 

“No more laundry!” Dr. \Vhipple ordered, but by that time she 
had already earned her beginning store of coins. 

■ She then switched to serving meals on the side to bachelor Chinese, 
and this proved fairly profitable untQ Amanda Whippk grew sus- 
picious of the many strrage men who were trailing up Nuuanu and 
slipping through the back garden gate. “John, forgive my evil mind,” 
she said one night, “but do you tiiink our maid is . . . well . . . aH 
these men?” 

“After all, she is only the cook’s second wif^ and I suppose that if 
he thinks he can earn a little more money.” 

“John! How horrible!” 

■niey agreed that something must be done and Dr. Whipple ap- 
pointed himsdf detective. Some days later he staggered into the 
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sitting room choking rvith laughter. "Ah, these ci-il Chinesel" h 
chuckled. "Amanda, Captain Hoxworth should see svhat’s goFng on 
in our back prd. It’d prove every suspicion he ever had.” ^ 

"John! What is it?” 

"Mrs. Kec, horrible thought, is serving hot meals. To unmarried 
men.” 

Mrs. Whipple broke into an embarrassed laugh and ended by 
asking, "Why do our servants try so many ways to make e-rtra monej'? 
We pay them good wages." 

‘"niey are determined to educate their children,” Dr. Whipph 
ejqjlaineri. 

"Good for them, but not by running a restaurant on our property.” 
Again Nyuk Tsin w-as ordered to desist, but again she wound up 
with more coins than when she started. 

Her big venture came when she discovered that tv/o acres of 
swampland on the \\Tiipple property could be converted into money. 
This time she v/ent to Dr. \^ipple and in the barbarous pidgin that 
all Honolulu spoke, conveyed to him the following: "Could I use 
this ssvampland?” 

“What for?” he asked. 

'To grow taro." 

"Do you Pakes cat taro?” 

"No. We will make poi.” 

"You don't eat poi, do you?” 

"No. We will sell it to the natives,” 

Dr. 'Whipple made some inquiries and found that Nyuk Tsin had 
a good idea. The Hawaiians were now working for wages in livery 
stables and mechanics’ shops and no longer wanted to waste their 
time making poi, so that the profession had fallen into the hands of 
Pakes. 'The bizarre idea appealed to Wliipple and he told Amanda, 
"I’ve owned that swampland for years but it took a Fake to show 
me what to do with it. The more I see these people, the better 1 
like them.” 

As the days passed he became increasingly impressed by what 
Nyuk Tsin could accomplish with land. MTenever she found a few 
minutes’ respite from her long hours as maid, she would hurry down 
to her taro patch, tic her conical hat under her chin, roll up her 
blue trousers and plunge barefooted into the soft mud. She built dikes 
better than most men and constructed ingenious waterways that 
drained the land so it could be tilled and later flooded for taro. Dr. 
Whipple, watching her beaver-like industry, thought; "She has a 
positive affinitj- for the land.” He was not surprised, therefore, when 
she came up to him one hot day, wiping her muddy hands on 
hunch of grass, to ask, "Will you sell me the swamp?” 
would you get the money?” he teased. 

She astounded him by- disclosing how much she had 
saved. "The rest I will get from selling poi, and year r“"' " - '• 

pay you tlie money.” 
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This pleased Whipple, for it was the kind of frugal bargaining his 
o«n New England ancestors had probably engaged in when they 
wanted to srad their sons to college; but he had to disappoint her. 
■'This land’s too close to our house to sell. But there’s some up the 
valley I might let you have.” 

“Can we go see it?" Nyuk Tsin asked. "Now?” Her lust for land 
was such that she would have walked miles to see a field. For nearly 
fifty generations her Hakka people had yearned for rich valley lands, 
and here she stood among the choicest, determined to own some, 
’That day it wasn't convenient for Dr. Wliipple to take her up the 
valley to see the useless swampland he had in mind and later he 
forgot, but Nyuk Tsin never did. 

. Her progress to ownership was deterred by two setbacks. Firet her 
husband vetoed the idea of buying land, explaining: “We won't be 
here long. It would be foolish to buy land that we would have to 
abandon when we sailed back to China.” 

“1 want a field,” Nyuk Tsin argued in her stubborn Hakka way. . 

"No," Mun Ki reasoned, "our plan must be to save every dime we 
can get and take our wealth back to tire Low Village. When w£ 
reach there, I’ll send you on up to the High Village, because yoa 
wouldn’t feel at ease among the Punti and my wife wouldn’t wani 
you around.” 

“What will happen to the boys?” Nyuk Tsin asked. 

"Well, since ^ey’re really Punti, with Punti names, they’ll stay 
with their mother.” Seeing her shock he added hastily, “Of course, I’D 
give you a little of flic money we've saved and you can buy yourself a 
piece of land in the Hakka village, and probably we’ll see each other 
from time to time along the road.” 

"I would rather have land here,” Nyuk Tsin pleaded. 

“Wu Chow’s Auntiel” Mun Ki snapped. “We’re not staying 
here.” 

Her second setback involved poi, for clever as the Chinese were, 
they could not master tlie trick of making this island staple. Nymk 
Tsin raised the taro beautifully, and Dr. \^ipple said he had' rarely 
seen better. She harvested it correctly, removing first the dark green 
leaves to sell as a spinach-like vegetable. Then she peeled the stalks 
for cooking like asparagus, the flowers having already been sold to be 
eaten like cauliflower. 'Pliis left the big, dark corms for the making of 
poi. In the raw state they contained bitter crystals of oxide that made 
tliCm inedible, but when boiled and peeled they were delicious, except 
that fhw looked like Roquefort cheese. It was these boiled corms that 
Nyuk Tsin hauled to her poi board, a sLx-foot-long trough in which 
«lie fiammered the taro with a lava-rock poun£r, smashing and 
■ gradually 'liquefying the mass until finally a glob of sticky, glutinous 
paste resulted. This was poi, the world's most remarkable starch: it 
was- alkaline rather than acid; it was more easily digesrible than 
potatoes, more nourishing than rice, an infant of hvo weeks could eat 
poi wath safety, while an old man whose stomach was riddled with 
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ulcers could enjoy it villi relish. Dr. AVliipple, who amused his 
associates by having poi at his meals instead of bread or potatoes 
termed it; “Tlic only perfect food.” ' 

Hawaiians loved poi and were relieved when tlie Pakes took over 
the grueling work of manufacturing it, but they could not leam to 
like poi the way Nyuk Tsin and her husband made it. On days when 
poi was ready to be sold, it was an island custom to hang along, the 
street a small while flag, and when Nyuk Tsin first displayed hers she 
had many pleased customers, but later they complained that her 
product lacked quality. Her poi ivas not the bland, neutral food they 
craved, and with apologies they inquired if she had been careful to 
keep her utensils clean, for whereas in ordinary Ihang the Hawaiians 
were fanatics about cleanliness, in the making of poi they were ma- 
niacs. If a fly lighted on a poi bowl, they would throw the contents 
out, and the damning word was passed along that Pake poi wasn’t 
clean. Worse, it had lumps. 

A further complication developed. Tlie dollar that formed the basic 
currency of the islands was broken dovm into three conflicting coin' 
systems: ten American dimes equaled a dollar; so did eight Spanish 
reals; so did four English shillings. The latter could be chopped in 
half with a cold chisel to make eight sixpences to the dollar. Since 
dimes and reals were of about the same size, the Harvaiians tried to 
convince the Chinese that a dime worth ten cents was Just as good 
as a real worth twelve and a half, whereas for her part Nyuk Tsin tried 
to collect reals and pay back dimes, so there was constant warfare. 

"Wien the Kces made up their fifth batch of poi, the white flag 
flapped outside for a long time before any customers appeared, but 
finally a big Hawaiian woman ambled in, dipped her finger into the 
purplish paste and tried it upon her tongue. With obvious disgust she 
grumbled, “I’ll take three bundles, for half price, in dimes.” 

Tliis was too much for Nyuk Tsin. Weighing hardly one third as 
much as her huge customer, she leaped forward and started shoving 
the woman back into the roadway, while the big Hawaiian started 
slapping at her as if she were an irritating fly. A considerable row 
ensued, which brought Dr. Wliipple into the yard m'th an edict: 
“No more poi to be sold.” 

'This embittered Mun Ki, who foresaw the loss of much money, 
and he condemned his wife for being so stupid as not to know how 
to make poi; but a worse humiliation was to follow. 'Tlie Kces now 
had several gallons of the ugly-looking paste and frugal Nyuk Tsin 
ordered everjme to cat it instead of rice. As her husband bravely 
gulped the unpalatable starch he made w^’ faces and then discos'cred 
with dismay that his sons preferred it to rice. ... •• - 

Banging down his bowl he cried, “Tliis settles it! Wq’ic going ’ 
back to China as soon as our contract ends.” 

“Let’s sign for five more 3'ears,” Nyuk Tsin pleaded. 

“No!” Mun Ki stormed. “I will not tolerate the day whcn-~''.,pwn 
sons prefer poi to rice. 'Fhcy’re no longer Chinese.” 
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.. .tion to throw out the poi, but Nyuk Tsin 'would not pennit thi 
Ail right, Wu Chow’s Auntie ” he grumbled. ITll eat the poi, ,bu 
when it’s finished, I’m going back to China/’ Uncle Chun Fat ha 
undoubtedly made a million dollars in California, but Jt was obsior 
that his nephew wasn’t going to emulate him in Hawaii. 

Howe\-er, one good did come from the poi fiasco. Npik Tsir 
always an experimenter, discovered that if she cut tlie stafo of he 
taro plants into short segments and packed them in heavy brine, wit 
stones loaded on top of the barrel to keep the brew comprised, i: 
time the stalks became pickled. With steamed fish or pork they wer 
deb'eious, and as a result of her invention she acquired unexpecle 
funds from her taro patch. She sold the flowers as vegetables,- th 
leaves for spinach, and the uncooked roots to the king’s poi factor 
On Fort Street. But the stems she kept for herself, and when the 
were properly pickled she loaded them into her two baskets arii 
slung her bamboo pole across her shoulder. Barefooted, she wen 
through the town hawking her Chinese sauerkraut. Dr, Whippk 
ohsemng her buoyant recovery from defeat, said to her one daj 
"Mrs. Kee, do you remember that field that I spoke about?’’ 

Nyuk Tsin’s eyes grew bright and Whipple marked how eager] 
she awaited his next words, so he said slowly, “I’ve looked it ovci 
and it isn't worth much, so I’m not going to sell it to you." Nyu 
, Tsin’s face became a study in yellow despair, and Whipple wa 
\a.shamcd of his trick, so he added quickly, "I’m going to give it h 
|iyou, Mrs. Kce.” 

Nyuk Tsin \v.is only twenty-two at the time, but she felt like a ver 
old woman who had lived a long life, hoping for certain things tlia 
were only now coming to pass. Her almond-shaped eyes filled witl 
tears and she kept her hands pressed ciosclv to her sides. To hersel 
she thought: “The land could have been mine, rich land in thi 
Fragrant Tree Country,” and at this thought a pair of tears rollet 
down her cheeks. Aloud, she said as a dutiful wife, “Wu Chow’: 
Father tells me I must not bother with land in this country. Soon w( 
shall be returning to China ’’ 

“Too bad,” Whipple replied, ready to dismiss the subject as oni 
of no importance. 

But in the mind of the stubborn Hakka woman the land hungei 
that she had inherited from generations of her forebears welled uj: 
strongly. In a kind of dumb panic she stood on the Whipple lawn 
and watched Dr. WTiipple walking away from her, taking with him 
her only chance of salvation — ^the promise of land — and in rc^onsc 
to a force greater than herself she called, “Dr. Whipple!” 

elderly scientist turned and recognized the agony through 
which his serving girl was going. Returning to her he asked genth', 
■ Mrs. Kee, what is it?" 

For a moment she hesitated, and tears splaslicd do'wn her sun- 
browned face. Unable to speak, she stared at him and her mouth 
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moved noiselessly. Finally, in a ghostly voice, she whispered her 
decision: “When Wu Chow’s Fatlier returns to China, I shall remain 
here." 

“Oh, nol” Dr. Wliipple interrupted quicldy. “A wife must stay 
wth her husband. I wouldn’t think of giving you the land on any 
other terms.” 

Tlie shocking probability that she was going to lose her land after 
all emboldened the little Chinese woman, and she confessed in a 
whisper: “He is not my husband. Dr. Whipple.” 

“I know,” he said. 

“He brought me here to sell me to the man you saw that day out- 
side the fence. But he grew to like me a little, so he bought me for 
himself.” 

Dr. Whipple recalled tlie scene at the immigration shed and he 
sensed that what Nyuk Tsin was saying was true. But he was,- a 
minister at heart, and he now advised his maid: “Men often take 
women for strange reasons, Mrs. Kee, and later tliey grow to love 
them, and have happy families. It is your duty to go back to China 
with your husband.” 

“But when I get there,” Nyuk Tsin pleaded, “I Mil not be allowed 
to stay with him in the Low Village. He would be ashamed of my 
big feet.” 

“What would you do?” ^Vllipplc asked with growing interest. 

“I would have to live up in the Hakka village.” 

Dr. Whipple's conscience had often been stung by the inequities 
he witnessed in life, but he was convinced that obedience to dutj' was 
man’s salvation. “Then go to the High ^tillagc, Mrs. Kee,” he said 
gently. “Take your sons svith you and lead a good life. Your gods 
will support you.” 

With cold logic she explained: “But my sons will be kept in the 
Low Village and I will be banished from them. They would not want 
it known that I was their mother.” 

Dr. Whipple walked away from the Chinese maid, kicked at the 
grass for some minutes, and returned to ask her several questions: 
llow did she meet Kee? Was it true that he had brought her to 
Hawaii to sell her? Was it true that if she returned to China she . 
would be banished from both her husband and her sons? Wlierc were 
her parents? When he heard of her kidnaping and of her bleak fu- 
ture he thought for some time, then said bluntly, “We’d better go 
look at the land.” _ ^ 

He opened the wicker gate and led the barefooted wom.an with 
the basket hat about a mile up the N’uuami V'alley until thcyjxcrr 
to a low-lying field, an ancient taro patch now fallen into 
Much of it consisted of a swamp running down to the htr.k? o: : 'r 
Nuuanu Stream, but as WHiipple and his Chinese servant h'O'Oa 
it that day they could visualize it as it might become: to? : v j'v; 
would raise fine taro; the dryer land would be good fer .-s — 

that corner a woman could have a httle house; and ia « 
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: city of Honolulu would reacli out to encompass tlie area. It v.sis 
,n interesting piece of land, worth .little as it stood; worth a fortune 
hen energy and planning had heen applied to it. - 

“This is 5’our land, Mrs. Kee.” The strangeToolcing couple shoolc 
lands and walked back to the Whipple mansion. ’ ■ . ■ 

Njaik Tsin did not divulge this compact to her husband, nor did 
;he tdl him of her intentions to remain in Hauaii when he lefti for 
Mun Ki uas a good man. As long as he was with his concubine in a 
jtrangc land he was both kind and considerate, but as a realist he 
biev.^she could share no part of his life when' he returned to China, 
and it never occurred to him that this future fact -would in any way 
influence his present relationship. He loved Nyuk Tsin and trcasined 
her four sons. She wus pregnant again and he -was happy. He Was : 
doing well as a runner for the cht-fa game and had established him- 
self as one of the principal mah-jongg gamblers in Honolulu. He 
particularly hTed tlie WTiipplcs, who were exacting but just employers, 
and once be obsers’ed to the doctor': “It looks as if my shc-year %clc 
began witli my arriwil here.” 

“Wliat’s the q-de?” N^Tiipplc asked, for although he was appalled 
at the callousness shown by Mun Ki in his proposed treatment of 
Nyuk Tsin when they returned to China, he lik^ the brash young, 
man and found him interesting. 

“The Chinese say. Three years of bad luck, sb: years of good,'" 
Mun Ki explained. 

After the cook had passed along to other U’ork, Dr. IkTiipple stood 
reflecting on this chance phrase, and it explained much about the 
Chinese. He observed to .Xmonda: “\\'c Christians focus on the, Old 
Testament; Seven fat years have got to be followed by sevdi lean 
ones. Tile w orld balances out. Good luck and bad equate. It sum- 
marizes the Jewish-Chnstian sense of remorseless justice, one for, one. 
But 'the Chinese envisage a happier world: Tf you can stick o'at'tliree 
bad years, six good ones are sure to follow.’ That’s a much better 
percentage, and it's s\hy the Chinese I meet are such indefatigable 
optimists. \k’e Anglo-Saxons brood on the evil that has to follow 
good. The Fakes know that good always triumphs over evil, six to 
tliree.” 

_ One afternoon he entertained an insight that struck him like a 
vision: “In fift)' yean my descendants here in Hawaii will be v.'Orking 
for the Chinese!” At the time when this thought came to him he 
was watching Njnik Tsin rebuilding her watenvaja after a storm, 
patiently leading the runaway waters back home to her taro patch, 
and as he saw the muddy stream bringing richness to" her soil, he 
pounded his fist into his palm and said, “I’ve been talking about it 
for nearly lift)’ 3-ears. Now I’m going to do it.” ’ . . 

He drove down to the J & W offices and summoned all the young 
Jmiderses and Whipples and showed them a m.ip of Oahu Island. 
‘Four fiftlis of it’s a desert,” he said crisply,. reminding them of 
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something they already knew. "It grows notliing but cactus and you 
can’t even raise decent cattle on it. The other fifth over here gels all 
the water it needs, but the land is so steep you can't farm it, so the 
water runs out to sea. Boys, I’ve often talked about building a ditch 
to trap that water over there,’,’ and he pointed to the rainy wind- 
ward side, ‘‘and lead it over here.” And lie banged his fist down on 
mile after mile of barren acreage. ‘‘This week I’m going to start.” 

One of his own sons ^vas first to speak, saying, "If God had wanted 
the water to fall on these dry lands. He would have ordered it, and 
any action contrary to God’s wish seems to me a reflection. on His 
infinite wisdom.” 

Dr. Whipple looked at his son and replied, "I can only cite you 
the parable of the talents. God ne\’er wants potential gifts to lie 
idle.” 

One of the janders boys, a profound conservative, argued; “J & W 
is overextended. There’s no money for chancy adventures.” 

“A good firm is always overextended,” Whipple replied, but seeing 
that the younger men would surely vote against his using J & W 
funds, he quickly added, “I don’t want you to put up any of your 
own money, but I’m surely going to gamble all of mine. All I ^va^t 
from you is lease rights to your worthless land on the dry side.” 

When he had control of sb: thousand acres of barren soil, he hired 
two hundred men and many teams of mules and with his own money 
launched the venture that was to transform his part of Oahu from a 
desert into a lush, succulent sugar plantation. With shovels and mule- 
drawn sledges, he dug out an irrigation ditch eleven miles long, 
maintaining a constant fall which swept tlie water down from high 
mountainsides and onto the arid cactus lands. When his ditch faced 
some deep valley that could not be avoided, he channeled his water 
into a narrow mouth and poured it into a large pipe which dropped 
down to tlic valley floor and climbed back up to tlic required elevation 
on tlie other side, where it emptied out into the continuation of the 
ditch. Water, seeking its former level, rushed down tlie pipe and 
surged back up the other side without requiring pumps. 

WHien the ditch was finished and its effect upon the Whipple 
fortunes evident, he convened the } 5: W men and show’cd tlicm tiie' 
map of Oahu, with arable areas marked in green. "We’re bringing 
water about as far as we can in ditches. Yet look at tliis map. We're 
using less than twentj' per cent of our potential land. Ninety' per 
cent of our rainfall still runs back into 'the ocean. Gentlemen, long 
after I’m dead somebody w'ill think of a way to pierce these moun- 
tains and bring tliat water over to this side, where it’s needed. I 
beg of you,” tlie white-haired sdentist pleaded, “when the project 
becomes feasible, and sooner or later it must, don’t hesitate. Pool 
your funds. Go into debt if necessary. Because the man who controls 
that water will control Hawaii.” 

One of tlie more conscn'ativc janderses, who chafed at working 
under Whipple, whispered, "They always get dotty in their old 
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^e." And the firm became so preoccupied with malcing money from 
ohn \^Tiipple's ditclies that thej’ quite forgot his Wsion of a tunnd 
Jirougfi the heart of the mountains. . - ■ 

W ltiLE NYUK TSIN and her husband were suffering rcvetals in 
the manufacture of poi, they obsers’cd that difficulties were 
ilso visiting their Favorite guest. Captain Rafer Hoxworlh, when he 
lined at the Whipples, showed in his face the strUin that- had 
n-ertaken him with the illness of his gracious wife, Noelani, the tal 
ind stately Hawaiian lady whose charm was so much appreciated by 
he Chinese. In 1869 it became apparent to Njuk Tsin, as she served 
he big dinners, that Mrs. Hosworth needed medical care, and as'tlie 
'car progressed, the tall Hawaiian woman grew steadily less able to 
it through a long dinner without showing signs of cxiiausUon, and 
^’yuk Tsin grieved for her. 

Tire haoles, as Caucasians u ere called in the islands, were not able 
o‘- understand what had brought then beloved friend so close to 
ieath, but the kanakas, .!■' flu li.iw.iiuns were knoivn; understood. 
Df their declining sistt.: fhc% s.nd. "Ho’ol.ina i ka wai ke ola. — ^Her 
ife floats upon the water " But if N'oelani herself was aware of this 
lenience, she betraied her re.K t.oiis to no one. She gave the appear- 
ince of a plicicl, pleased ll.iwaiian woman, graceful in motion and 
claxed in countenance. She seemed like a secure brown rock facing 
■he sea and nchly clothed in sunlight; about her whispered the waves 
)f her husband’s affection and that of her friends. 

Like a true a!u, Noelani slept a good deal during the day in order 
0 consene her strength, but as evening approached she came alive, 
ind when her twis-horse carruige with its imported English coachman 
irove up to t!ie big Hoxworth house on Berctania Street she displayed 
11 the e-xcitement of a child. Stepping grandly into the carriage she 
ommanded the Englishman "You may take me to the Whipples. 
Jut hurry,” When she arrived she was a figure of striking b^utj'. 
already tall, she accentuated the fact by wearing high tortoise-shell 
ombs in her silvery white, piled up hair and a dress with a train of 
t least tlirce feet which trailed as she entered. In the middle of this 
rain was sewn a loop which could be passed over the fingers of her 
sft hand, the kanaka loop it was called, and guests enjoyed watching 
low deftly Noelani could kick her train with her right foot, catching 
he kanaka loop with her left hand. Her dresses were made of stiff 
iroaidc edged with delicate Brussels lace. She wore jade beads that 
ilended marvelously with her dark skin, jade rings and jade bracelets, 
11 purchased in Peking. Near her heart she wore a thin gold watdi 
rom Geneva, pinned into place by a jeweled butterfly from Paris, 
vhile in her right hand she customarily carried a Cantonese fen made- 
if feathers and pale ivory. Over all, she wore her Shanghai stoic, 
our feet wide, embroidered in red roses that stood off from the 
abtic, and edged with a two-foot fringe of Peking knots; Captain 
loxworth, who loved buying her gifts, once said, “A smaller woman . 
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would be dwarfed by such an outfit, but Noclani’s always been - 
giant/' When she entered a room, her dark ej>es flashing, she was - 
very noble lady, the sjunbol of a valiant race. And she was. dpng.' ' 

She loved her clothes and parties and having her children ab^cml 
her, for if an evening passed when less than a dozen friends were ir 
attendance, she felt lonely, as if in her last daj-s her Hawaiian friend 
had deserted her. Then she would tell her husband, “Rafer, drive 
down to Auntie Mele’s and see if there's anyone having a talk.” And 
if there was, the entire group would be brought up to the Hoxworths’ 
to visit with Noelani, who found breathing increasingly difficult 

Her children had married wdl, and she found great delight in hei 
fourteen grandchildren. Malama, her oldest daughter, had of course 
married brilliant Micah Hale. Bromley and Jerusha had each married 
one of the \Vhipple children, while Iliki had married a Janders, so thaf 
when the Hoxworths were assembled, most of the great island 
families were represented, and there was much talk of Labaina in the 
good old days. In these autumnal hours Noelani enjoyed most her 
discussions with Micah Hale, who now played such an important 
role in Hawaii, for he was not only head of H & H, he v/as also a 
nobleman with a scat in the upper house of tlie legislature, a member 
of the Privy Council, and the administrator of the Department ol 
Interior. Often Noelani reminded him; "I was recalling our first 
conversation, Micah, on that Sunday in San Francisco when you and 
I were both so certain that America would absorb our islands. Web, 
it hasn't happened jat, nor wall it in my lifetime. Kamahameba V will 
not sell one foot of land to the United States.” 

“We will unite,” her bearded son-in-law assured her. "I am more 
positive than ever, Noelani, that our destiny will be achieved shortly." 

"You’ve been felling me that for twenty years and look what’s 
happened. Your country h.is been tom apart by civil war, and mine 
has drifted happily along, just as it always was." 

"Do not believe it, Noelani,” Micah reproved, stroking his 
copious beard as if be were addressing a legislature. "Each wave tliat 
reaches the shores of these islands brings new evidence that we 
will shortly be one land. I expect it to happen within ten years.” 

"Why are you so sure?” Noelani pressed. 

"For one simple reason. America wfll need our sugar. In order tc 
safeguard the supply, she will have to take over the islands." 

“Are you working for that purpose, Micali?” the elderly waaman 
asked, 

"Indeed, as are all men of good sense.” 

“Docs tlie king know this?” 

"He appreciates the problem better than I do. He praj's that Hawaii 
will remain independent, but if it cannot, be prefers that tire United 
Sbitcs absorb the islands,” 

‘Tm glad I shall not live to see it,” Noelani said wearily as the 
Chinese servants began bringing in the food. • 

MHien the Hoxworths dined with the ^Vllipp^cs the thr 
impressed Njaik Tsin was the extraordinarj' gentleness wir\ , 
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“No,” slie said. "Why should I?” , 

So he helped her into tlie carriage and they drove not directly 
doy/n Beretania but by ray of King Street and Nuuanu and he 
pointed out various sights to her, as if she were a tourist seeing 
Honolulu for the first time. “That's where we’re bmlding the new 
H & H receiving warehouses,” he e.\-plained, "and I propose bujang 
land here for our office building. Over there’s where the Chinese arc 
opening a store for vegetables and meat.” 

He kept his sensitive finger on the pulse of Honolulu as it tlirobbcd 
toward new life, but at the same time he kept close to his wife as she 
spent her last energies. At dinner that night, at the Hewletts’, he 
altered the seating arrangements so that he could stay near her, and 
when she faltered he said calmly, "This may be the last time I.ady 
Noclani will dine wth friends." But she had rallied, and as December 
came she told her husband that she enjoyed more than anything else 
her evening drives svith him, so on the eighth night in December he 
had the carriage roll up to take her to the Wliipples’ for dinner, but 
when Nyuk Tsin saw her enter the dining room, hhe a tall, shrunken 
brown ghost, she gasped. 

At dinner that evening Captain Hoxworth shocked everj’one but 
Noclani by saying a terrible thing: “\Vhcn Noelani’s mother, tlie 
great Alii Nui of Maui lay dying, her husband used to creep in to 
see her on his hands and Imees, bringing her maile from tlie hills. I 
think it a shame and lacking in dignity to sec a sweet Plawaiian lady 
\vith no maile chains about her, so I have asked some of my men to 
fetch iis maile from the hills, and 1 should like to bring it to my Alii 
Nui.” 

He went to the door and whistled loudly for his coachman, and the 
Englishman ran up with maile chains and Captain Hoxworfh placed 
the fragrant vines about his wife’s shoulders. Tlicn he took a chair 
far from her and said slowly, "Tlie first time I saw Noclani must 
have been in 1820, when she was a girl. And I saw her on a surf- 
board, standing up with not a stitch of clothes on, riding toward 
the shore like a goddess. And do you know when I saw her next? In 
1835. 1 walked out to her home, knocked on the door, and the first 
words I ever said to her were, ‘Noclani, I've come to find me a wife.’ 
And do you know what her first words to me were? ‘Captain Hox- 
worth, I Mil go with you to tlie ship.’ So w’e went aboard the 
Carthaginian, and she nei'cr left.” He smiled at his wife and said, 
"Looking at the way people get engaged and married today. I’d say 
tlicy had very little romance in tlicir bones.” He winked at her and 
then looked at the guests. 

"To you young men who aren’t married. I’ve only one bit of ad\icc. 
Hang aroimd the shore till you see a beautiful Hawaiian girl surfing 
in, completely naked. Marry that one, and you’ll newer regret it” 

He took the sick woman home that night, and she ne\-cr appeared 
on the streets of Honolulu again. Her deilh was a strange passing, a 
mysterious disappearance. No doctor could c.\-plain why she was d>ing, 
but it was obvious that she intended to do so. Like tlie poetic race of 



Inch she was the noblest part, she drifted casually away, and in late 
December she announced: “I svill die in early January.” Tlie sad news 
spread through the Hawaiian community, so that all during the 
festivities of that season big women appeared at the Hoxworth door, 
barefooted and with flowers, explaining: "We have come to grieve 
with our sister.” For hours thej' would sit about her bed, saying 
nothing, and at dusk, like ponderous, doomed creatures, they would 
slip, artay, leaving their flowers behind. Before Noelani died she 
summoned her son-in-law, dark-bearded Micah Hale of the' Privy 
Council, and she directed him: “Look after Hawaii, Micah. Give 
the king good advice.” 

“Each time, before I counsel with him, I pray that God will direct 
me in the right way,” he assured her. 

“J don't want you merely to be pious," she said. “I want you 
to, be right.” 

“It is only through prayer that I can discern the right,” he 
countered. 

“Are you as determined as ever to take Hawaii into the Union?" 
she asked. 

“I will see it happen,’’, he insisted. 

Noelani began to weep and said, “It wall be a sad day for the 
Hawaiians. On your day of triumph, Micah, be gentle and under- 
standing with your wife. Malania will support you, of course, hut 
on the day you exterminate tlie Hawaiian kingdom, die wEl also 
‘:^hate you.” 

Austere Micah Hale wanted to he lenient at this moment, the last 
during which he would see his powerful mother-in-law, but like- a 
prophet from the Old Testament he w'as forced to add, “In the 
affairs of nations there is a destiny, Noelani, and it cannot be 
avofded.” 

She replied, "In the affairs of races there is a destiny, too, and 
ours has not been a happy one.” He bowed and started to leave, 
but she called him to her bedside and said, “I should like to pray 
with you, Micah.” He kneeled and she intoned: “God, survey the 
actions of this headstrong )'oung man with the beard. Inspire him 
with gentleness as well as rectitude.” 

At her funeral in the old Makiki burial grounds Gaphiin Hos- 
W'orth caused e.xcitement by refusing to leave her grave. He remained 
there for several hours, not weeping or carrying on, but standing 
beside the grave and looking down across Honolulu toward the ships 
and out to Diamond Head. At Waikiki the surf was rolling in, and 
he could see the little figures of men riding upon the waves, and 
the skies were blue with cloud racks piled upon the horizon, and be- 
low lay the sea, the restless, turbulent sea upon which his life 
had been led, 

“How wonderful it’s been,” he thought. “I wouldn't change a 
day of it. Even now, somewhere out there, the sperm whales are 
breeding, and I’m part of them. Go to it^ wbalesi Soon enough 
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somebody like me’ll come along and stick a harpoon in you. Have 
fun while you can!” 

Captain Hoxworth had never- taken' great pleasure in his children 
allowing them to develop as they would, but now vaUi Noclani gone 
he suddenly transformed himself into the benevolent old head of 
the famfly, and it became his habit to convene his son and his three 
daughters with their families and to sit benignly at the head of his 
table, dispensing charm and affection. He spoke of the old. da}’s 
in the South Pacific and of his adventures in China. It was his 
opinion that a man had to wait until he was dead to know 'the 
meaning of God, unless he happened to have known the sea in 
his youQi. ' : 

“To sail before the mast when you’re thirteen, to know the abuse 
of wind and foul captains, to find the spiritual solace that arises from 
the fo'c's’l, and tlien to drive yourself inch by inch to the captaincy 
and then the ownership of the vessel, these are the ultimate tests 
of a man. It’s in such contests with fate that a man comes to know 
exactly how he Stands witii God. And don’t you forget it, you 
young men who came to your positions the easy way,” and.-he 
looked sharply at his son Bromley and his sons-in-law: .janders, 
Whipple, Hale. 

He had already spotted Micah as by far the ablest of the group, 
and at his family dinners, to which the younger men willingly came, 
he talked more and more to Micah. “Any enterprise of moment is 
like commanding a ship, Micah. There arc plots against the captain, 
and he’s got to put them down ruthlessly. You may not like bo 
kick a man in the face, I nes'cr did, but it may be the only way 
you can maintain control of your ship. And that’s what’s important. 
Control.” 

It was his opinion that the next decade would produce a scries 
of fundamental crises which would determine the future of Hawaii, 
and, more important, the future of the pou'crful finns that sought 
to control the business enterprise of Hawaii. “Disregard the dear, 
fat, old kings. TliC)" are of no consequence whatever and should be 
kept around to amuse the people. Tlie important thing is Iloxivorth 
& Hale and Janders & Whipple and Hewlett’s. Keep them on the 
right track, and the kings’ll have to follow suit.” 

When he talked thus he was disturbed to find that Micah Hale 
did not agree vath him. ,“Wc must settle this problem of the fool- 
isli kings,” Hale insisted. "It is infuriating to see them wasting the 
substance of this kingdom, and 1 am more determined than ever to 
do something about it.” 

“MicabI” Captain Hoxworth reproved. “You be content with 
m.aking H & H the most powerful company in the Pacific, and the 
kings’ll take care of tliemselvcs. Remember what l-sny. Hell, son, 
you’ll he Uie real king, the one that matters." . — , ^ 

“It is not the destiny of Americans that the}’ should Ihe : 
kings," Micah repeated stubbornly. 'v..- 

“I’ll tell you what the destiny of America is,", Ilo.xworth b: .. ‘ ; 
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■hnistine his handsome, white-haired head forward among his chil- 
Jren. "Ir Hasvaii prospers and makes money, America will suddenly 
iiscover that we’re part of its destiny. But if you allow the firms 
;o fool around and squander our inheritance, America won’t give 


1 damn for us.” . • ^ 

In these discussions with Micah the wiiy old captam tended to 
ignore his inefective son, Bromley, and when Micah argued against 
iiim on the matter of Hawaii’s civil government, falsely holding it 
to he of more importance than tire profitable governance of H & 
H and the other hig companies, Hoxworth noticed that among his 
listeners one quick intelligence matched his own, and without ever' 
directing himsci? purposely and obviously at this attentive listener, 
he began tailoring his comments so that Bromley’s thirteen-year-oH 
boy, Whip, could understand, and he was gratified to see how soon 


this wiry, quick boy with the sharp eyes caught on. 

”I have always held,” he said, spr^'ing ostensibly to the hoy’s 


uncle, Ed Janders, who had married Iliki — it was curious the way in 
which Captain Hoxworth named his own children after women he 


had loved: Jerusha, Bromley, Iliki; but his wife had understood- 
“I've held that a man’s life should begin at thirteen. He should go 
to sea, or engage in great enterprises. His mind should already have 


grappled with the idea of God, and he should have read half the 
fine books he will read in his entire lifetime. Any single minute 


fine books he will read in his entire lifetime. Any single minute 
lost after you’re thirteen is an hour irretrievably gone.” It was in- 
teresting to the old captain that Iliki’s husband didn’t understand 
% word he was saying, but his grandson Whip Hoxsvortli understood 
it all. 


’The captain therefore formed the habit of taking tlie high-spirited 
boy with him as he rode about Honolulu, and that year the com- 
munity became accustomed to seeing handsome Captain Hoxworth 
parading the streets with his alert grandson, introducing him for- 
mally to his business associates and explaining shipping customs to 
fhe boy. One day the minister asked, “Captain, isn’t the boy at- 
tending school any more?” And Hoxworth replied, "Wliat I’m 
teaching him he can’t get in school.” 

He took his mndson down to the wharves to see the H & H 
ships come in from Java and China, and he made tlie boy slay 
do^ in the fo’c’s’l for entire days while he went about other work, 
saying, “If you’ve got a good imagination, and I think you hav^ 
you can construct what it must have been like to sail before the 
mast.” He also said, “There is one thrill of the sea that every man 
must discover for himself, the arrival at some strange port after a 
long voyage. Whip, remember this. Travel about the world.- See 
the forbidden cities and dive into them.” 

He said this while standing 'tween decks in a converted whaler, 
tyid in tlie half-darkness he added, “Whip, the two greatest things 
in life are ailing into a strange port and thinking, ‘I can make 
this city mine,’ and sailing into the harbor of a strange woman 
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and sa>'ing, ‘I can malce tliis woman mine.’ WHiip, when I’m dead 
I don’t want you to remember me as I sms in church- or as I 
looked sitting at the big table at night. I want you to 'remember 
me as I was." 

He left his gig at the wharves and walked westu-ard from the 
bustling docks until he and his grandson came to a section of 
evil-smelling little houses strung along a network of alleysi "Tliis 
is Iwilei,’’ Captain Hoxworth explained. "Rat Alley, Iwilef, and 
down here I’m king.” But if his words were true, he was a king 
incognito, for no one in tlie alleys of Iwilei spoke to him. A few 
Chinese who had made money tliat week gamblings a few sailors, a 
few minor men from the smaller businesses of Honolulu ambled 
past, intent upon their business, and tlic first thing young tVliip 
Hoxworth noticed was that in Iwilei even men. who knew each other 
did not speak, as if by magic a man was invisible because he wished 
to be so. 

"This is where I often come,” the old captain explained, and he 
led his grandson into a dark and inconspicuous shack, the inside 
of which svas' well lighted and tastefully decorated. A Chinese who 
imported his girls from Macao, ran the place; he nodded deferen- 
tially to Hox-worth, svho said, "I want to see all the girls.” 

A truly motley crew lined up in bathrobes and slips: a Spaniard 
from Valparaiso with no high combs in her hair; an Italian girl 
from Naples who had shipped into Honolulu on a whaler; an Irish 
girl from Dublin who knew Captain Hoxwortli and who gave him 
a kiss — ^)’oung Whip lilxd her and she smiled at him; two Chinese 
girls and one Javanese, who seemed forbidding and doof. "Wlio's 
tlie youngest girl here?” Captain Hoxsvorth asked. 

"This China girl,” the curator of masterpieces replied. 

"Can she speak English?” 

“No. She don’t have to.” 

"Today she have to,” Hoxworth replied. “You go out and find me 
the youngest girl you can, but she’s got to speak English, I want 
her to e-xplain things to my boy here." When the proprietor left to 
seurry about among tlie sinks of Iwilei, the Chinese and Javanese 
girls retired, but the others who could speak English gatliered about 
the captain and his charge, admiring the young man. 

"How old is he?” the pleasant Irish girl asked. 

"Tliirleen," Hoxworth replied, putting his virile arm about the 
questioner. “And at tliirtecn it’s high time a man gets to know 
what delicious things women are. How old were you, Norcen, 
when you discovered the fun in men?” 

"I was tliirtecn,” the happy Irish girl replied. 

“And yon, Constanza?" , , , „ 

"I wns twelve, in bad: of tlic cathedral in Naples. 

“I was fourteen myself,” Hoxworth apologized. “And it liap- 
pened in your home citj', Raquella, and that’s why I’ve alwqs 
treasured Valparaiso. I had shipped on a wlialcT . . v- von 
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w ouldn’t be interested, but I spied on the sailors to see vsfhere they 
were going with such determination, and I marched in after them 
and said, “Me, too!" And everybody roared with laughter as I plunked 
down my shillings, but thereafter they treated me with more respect 
And, Whip, they'll treat you with more respect, too. Not because 
tbey’ll know you were here. That’s got to be kept a secret. But 
because you’ll know something the others don't know. And tliis 
knowledge is what makes some men men, while the lack of it keeps 
other men boys ... all their lives. I’m afraid that your uncles 
and your father ate boys. Goddamnit, I want you to be a man.” 

The brothel keeper returned with a Chinese girl of uncertain age, 
but she seemed younger than the rest. She wore a black silk smock 
covering white pajama pants. She was barefooted and bad her hair 
in a long braid, so that she looked completely alien to the boy 
who uns intended to be her guest. He looked at her svith frank 
curiosity, and when she saw this confused yet eager face, she smiled 
and took a step tousird him. “I like to show him things,’’ she said. 

jYoung Whip was momentarily afraid, and although he did not 
draw back, neither did he step valiantly forward, so his grandfather 
benignly put his left arm about the little Chinese girl and his right 
about his grandson. “Remember what I said about ships sailing into 
strange ports? Anybody can be brave enough to love a girl of his 
own color, but to be a man. Whip, you’ve got to stare right into the 
'jCyes of the brown girls and yellow and whatever }'Ou meet up with, 

' ■ say, 'You’re a woman and you’re mine.’ Because what a man's 
’•got to discover is that there's no gain in loving a particular woman. 
It’s the idea of woman that you’re after. Now you be real sweet 
with this pretty little Chine.se girl. Because she can teach you tlie 
first steps in this grand discovery.” 

Giving the curious pair his benediction, he pushed them gen% 
toward the darkened hallway that led to the private rooms, and as 
they disappeared, hand in hand, he grabbed the Irish girl and 
cried, “Goddamn, Noreen, it's exciting! Imagine! Tlic first time!” 

The Chinese girl led Whip to a stall and showed him tire fur- 
nishings. “Prett}', you think?’’ 

“It’s real nice,” he stammered, holding tighter to her si’arm 
band. 

^ She pushed him array from her, turned to face him and said, 
“It’s possible have much fun with a woman. You see?” And 
slowly she pulled her smock over her head, and when she had 
tossed the rustling silk onto a chair she smiled at Whip, placed her 
small brown hands under her bitasts and moved ber shoulders side- 
yrays in a slow rotary motion. “These made for men,” she explained, 
and without further instruction young Wliip moved forrrard, pulled 
her hands aivay and replaced them with his own. Instinctively he 
lifted the small breasts to his lips, and as he was doing so the girl 
slipped off her trousers. It wmuld have pleased Captain Hoxrvorth 
could he have witnessed how little instruction his grandson rmlly . 
required. - 
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But in other matters the boy needed substantial guidance He 
\vas a wild-willed lad vatli only an average record at school ' and 
his grandfather surprised him by insisb'ng tliat he read Ion® and 
difEcult books lil:e Pendcnnis and Jane Eyre, whOe the students at 
Punahou were struggling svith Oliver Twist and The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow. Captain Hoxworth also drilled his grandson on the 
necessity for shovring a profit on anjrihing one went into in the line 
of business, and his business principles were simple: “If )-ou sell 
something, never give samples away. Make the bastards pay. .\nd 
keep an eye on the help or tliey’ll steal the company right out 
from under you." 

Tliere was one lesson, however, w’hich the ramrod-straight old 
captain impressed upon his tough-minded grandson above all others: 
“Living seventy years is a tremendous adventure. You’re thirteen 
now. You’ve probably only got fifty-seven Christmases left. Enjoy 
each as if you would nes-er see another, for by God the day soon 
comes when you won’t. You’ve only got about two and a half 
thousand more Saturday nights remaining. Get yourself a girl and 
enjoy her. Never take a girl lightly. You may never sleep wath 
another. Or she may be the one you’ll always remember as the 
best of the lot. But goddamnit. Whip, don’t be a weak old man be- 
fore your time. Don’t be like your father and your uncles. God, WTiip, 
you can’t even imagine what Haiwii’s going to be like in twenty 
years, or fifty. Maybe nobody’ll be growing sugar. Maybe they won’t 
need ships any more. Maybe this whole city and the hills behind 
svill be part of China. But be courageous about guessing. Be on 
top of the wheel as it turns, not dragging along at the bottom.’’ 

At this moment in his grandfather’s harangue young \^^^ip made 
the old man extremely happy. Tlic idea that Hawaii might one day 
be part of China did not entirely impress young Whip, but the 
mention of that country reminded him of Iwilci and he said, boldly, 
“I’d like to see that Chinese girl again.” 

“So would 11” the old man roared, and he hitched his horse 
and led his grandson dowm into Rat Alley, but when they got to 
the Macao man’s place, the Chinese girl could not be found, so 
Wiip smiled as before at tlie Irish lass, who wns Iicai’ier than he 
was, but his grandfather roared, “No, by God! Norcen’s mine.” 
And he rustled up Raquella from Valparaiso, and tlic Spanish girl 
W'as so pleased with tlic idea of being wath a bright-eyed young 
boy that when she had him alone she tore at him like a tigress, and 
he fought with her, tc.iring a red welt across her back until with 
a tempestuous sigh of joy she pulled him onto the floor and taught 
liim things no boy in Ilonohilu and few men knew. 

And it was strange, but when he left Iwalei tliat day he was not 
thinking of women, but of strange ports, and the insatiable fighting 
of the world, and of ships — his ships — traveling to all parts of the 
globe to bring home strange people and stranger produce. “I don’t 
want to go back to Punahou," he announced tba^t evening at h 
gr.andfatbei’s big table. 
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“Wlijri: do you want to do?” asked his proper father, whose main 
ob in life was biding the fact that he was half-Hawaiian. 

“I TOnt to go to sea,” young Whip replied. _ _ 

“That you shalll” his grandfather promised, but this was a promise 
hat was most difficult to keep, and for a while it seemed as if the 
tu^' uncles, who did not know the wild, free girls of Iwilei, would 

riumph. „ t, ’ \ 

“The boy has got to finish Punahou and go to Yale, Bromley 

doxworth insisted. _ , 

“To hell with Yale,” Captain Hoxworth shouted. “Yale ne\'er did 
’ood for any man who wasn’t already formed by his own. experi- 
ences. Your son is a different breed, Bromley. He’s for the sea.” 

“He’s got to get an education to prepare him for his later re- 
jponsibilities with H & H,” Bromley insisted. 

^'Listen to me, you blind, blind men!” Hoxworth stormed. “That 
is exactly my purpose in sending him to sea. So that he can obtain 
the education in the world that he will require if he is going to 
run your companies well. It is for your sakes that I want him to' 
sail before the mast. Because there has got to be somebody in this 
timorous outfit who has developed courage and a free new way of 
looking at things.” He slumped back in his chair and said, “I'm 
growing tired of arguments.” 

'The uncles supported Bromley, bearded Micah proving espe- 
cially effective with his contention that a new day had arisen in 
.uivaii, one that required the exercise of pnidence and conservatis'e 
management. “It is our job to hold onto our position and con- 
solidate Our good fortune while we ponder what can be done about 
bringing these islands into the American orbit. Caution, hard work 
and intellectual capacity are what we require. Bromley’s right, Tlie 
place to acquire those virtues is at Yale.” 

"Colossal horse manure!” Captain Hoxworth responded from his 
slumped position at the head of tlie table. “The abilities you're 
referring to, Miesah, can always be bought for fifteen hundred Mex- 
ican dollars a year, and do you know why they can be bought as 
cheaply as that? Because your goddamned Yale College can always be 
depended upon to turn out e.xactly that kind of man in bigger supply 
than the market can possibly absorb. But a man of daring, schooled 
at sea and in commerce and in knockdown fights . . He rose 
from the table and left in disgust. “Such men don’t come cheap. 
Nobody turns them out in large quantities.” 

•The unqles kept young Whip sequestered from his grandfather, 
lest the stubborn old man ship the boy on one of the many H 
& H cargo carriers about to sail from Honolulu. To balk what they 
suspected was the old captain’s plan, they prepared to ship Whipple 
back to New England, where in rather quieter quarters he could 
prepare himself for Yale; but one March morning in 1870 Captain 
Hoxworth feixeted out where his grandson was being kept, and he 
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Irove there hurriedly in his gig and told the boy: "Hurry AVhin 
re’ve got only a few minutes.” ’ 

"For what?” 

"You’re shipping to Suez.” 

The stalwart young fellow, now almost fourteen and tall for his 
ige, smiled at his erect old grandfather and said, “1 have no cloOies 
lere.” ; . 

“Come as you are. You'll appreciate clothes more if you have to 
vork for them.” 


They drove rapidly to tlie docks, where WTiip automatically headed 
or a large H & H ship which seemed ready to put out to sea, 
vhereupon his grandfather caught his arm, wheeled him about in 
he sunlight, and asked scornfully, "Good God, \VliipI Do you 
hink I'd ship j’ou on one of my own boats? Tliere’s • what you 
ide in, son!” And he pointed to a three-masted weather-beaten old 
vhaler from Salem, Massachusetts. Tlie years had not been good 
:o this ship, for she had entered the whaling trade after its peak 
lad been reached, and ivithout ever finding her logical place among 
;he wandering ships of tlie world, she had stumbled from one occu- 
xition to another. Three times she had changed her rigging and 
low sailed as a barkentine, bound for a speculative run to Manila 
or an overload of mahogany whicli the Khedive of Egypt required 
or a palace he was building. She had already waited at the pier 
lalf an hour beyond her announced time of dmarture, but since she 
iad consistently missed the master schedule by which the oceans 
jf 'the world operate, this was no new experience. Nevertheless, 
aer captain chafed and he was not in a good humor when Rafer 
Hoxworth hurried up wnth his grandson. 

“This is the boy I told jou of,” Hoxworth said. 

"Looks strong," the surly captain snarled. "Get below,” 

“I’d like a minute ivith him,” Hoxworth said. 

“You can have six,” the captain agreed. 

Quickly Rafer Hoxworth sivung himself down into tlie fo’c’sl, 
grabbed his grandson by tlie arms and said hurriedly, “Once you 
leave this harbor, WHiipple, that evil-tempered man topside h.Ts the 
absolute power of life and death over you. His word is law, and 
he’s no puny Yale professor. He’s a tough, cruel man, and you’ll 
get no sympathy from cither him or me if you play tlie cownrd. 

“Now, Wliip, if you get into a fight, and you wall, remember 
one thing. Fight to kill. Tlicrc’s no other rale. And when you’ve 
got a man fairly licked and on the deck, always b’ek him in the 
race so tliat when he gets up he can’t contend that he almost-had 
you dosvn. Bruise him, scar him, mutilate him so that he. -can ne\-cr 
forget who’s boss. And when you’ve done tliis, help him- up and 
be generous. 

“W^iip, you’ve tasted Chinese girls and Spaniards. -Tlicrc arc a 
thousand more to sample. Tiy ’em all. Tliat’s the r -ig vou’ll 
do in life tliat you’ll never regret, mip, I 
a man.” 
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As the fleeting seconds passed, the youth, wnshed vainly that hi 
could prolong this moment endlessly, for he felt deeply attached ti 
this svild old grandfather of his, but the last question he asked wn 
so surorising both to himself and to his giandfatlier that Rafe 
Hoxvvorth fell back a few steps: "Grandfather, if j-ou liked the girl 
at Iwilei so much, how did you feel about Noelani? I can't get thi 
straight.” __ 

' There was a moment of silence, and then Mfer said, Wliei 
Noelani’s mother died she weighed dose to four hundred pounds 
Your great-grandmother. And every day her husband, crawled inh 
her presence on his hands and knees, bringing her maile chainsi That’ 
a good, thing for a man to do.” ' - 

“But how can you love a lot of girls and one woman, too? A 
the same time?” 

"You ever study the skies at night. Whip? All the los'cly littli 
sters?. You cotdd reach up and pinch each one on the points. Am 
. tlicn in the east tlie moon rises, enormous and perfect. And thaf 
something else, entirely different." - . 

‘iHe shook lus grandson’s hand and scrambled topside, waved t 
the surly captain, and leaped down onto the dock. The old whale 
creaked and groaned as her ropes were loosened. A fresh wind cam 
down off the mountains in back of Honolulu, and a voyage wa 
commenced. 

WTien it was discovered what Hoxworth had done with his gianc 
son, the entire community was outraged. Bromley Hoicworth an' 
his brothers-in-law talked for a while of dispatching one of the I 
& H ships to intercept the dirty old whaler and take the boy ofi 
but Hoxworth pointed out; "He signed papers, and if you know th^ 
captain of that ship, the only way that boy will ever get off i 
either to die at sea and be buried feet-first under a scrap of canva: 
or serve his time properly bke a man.” 

Later, Honolulu softened toward the resolute old captain and th^ 
citizenry began to speak of him with amused affection, leoognizin; 
him for what he Wfas; the leading resident of the islands. If h 
entered a bank, he w'as treated with deference. In church he wa 
bowed to by the pastors, and at the hbtary, which he had alway 
supported with graerous gifts, he was accepted as the patron saint o 
learning. The Chinese of Honolulu referrM to him as ''that court!} 
sweet old man." 

He died in June, 1870, full of years and public acclaim. At hi 
deathbed were Hales and Whipples and Jandetses and Hoxworths— 
the leaders of Hawaii — ^but the surviwng mortsfl on whom hi 
thoughts rested was his grandson Whip, happily bedded down i 
a Manila brothel with an agile little Cochinese latdy importa 
from Saigon. 
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O N THE AFTERNOON o{ Captain Rafci HoTO-orth's funeral Dr 
John Whipple, then se\'enty-one years old but spare’ a 
v/cll preserved, returned from the cemetery to his home, r/bere he 
found the pregnant Nj-uh Tsin waiting for Iiim, and he supposed that 
finally she had svnendered her prejudices and had come to' ash bis 
medical advice upera her condition, but that was not the case. She 
said, "Mun Ki him sore leg, you help," and she requested a 
medicine to stop the itching that had arisen from her husband’s 
W'Orl: in the taro patch. Dr. Whipple was acquainted with lliis cunous 
irritation that sometimes resulted from the immersion of one’s legs 
in a taro bog, so he handed Nj-ul: Tsin a small j'ar of unguent, but 
as he did so he had the clear thought: “I’m getting careless as I 
grow older. I really ought to see tlie man’s leg for mj-self." Months 
later he v/as to chide himself for this oversight, but in tire days 
immediately following he did not. 

Nyulc Tsin applied the unguent to her husband's itching leg,' and 
as she had predicted, ssithin a few days the irritation disappeared, 
and he proceeded with his work as cook. On the fourth day Dr. 
Whipple happened to remember about the salve he had prescribedi 
and asked casually, "Leg, how he come?" And Mun Ki assured hirn, 
“Good too much.” 

But some time later the cook again e-^pericnced strange sensa- 
tions in his right leg and the beginnings of the same in his left, 
and once more it was apparent to him that American doctors under- 
stood very little about the human body, so this time he tonicked 
himself with Chinese herbs — at night so that none could watch 
except his wife, who brei’.'ed them — and this time the medicine was 
effective, and the irritation left for good. Mun Ki was pleased, and 
vowed -tot thereafter he would fool no more with Dr. Whipple. 

But in July he noticed a new sore on the big toe of his right 
foot, and this one did not respond to normal Chinese medication. 
W^ien he pointed this out to his wife, N)'uk Tsin argued: “Try 
tlie white doctor's unguent,” and although \fun Ki knew this to 
he folly, he allowed his wife to smear it upon the toe, and to Mun 
Ki’s confusion, the sore healed perfectly, and he was perple.xcd. “You 
watch!” he warned his wife. “Tliis svhite man’s m^icinc cures 
nothing. Next week the sore will be there again.” 

And to his personal gratification, he was right. 'Tlie sore re- 
appeared, and worse than before. He therefore drank more Chinese 
herbs and to a certain e.\-tent tlie sore improved, but now a dreadful 
itching occurred, and before long it passed os'cr to his left foot 
as well. 11100, to bis dismay, a very sm.all lesion opened on his left 
forefinger, and nothing either drove it away or subdued it, and 
he hid this fact from Dr. \Miipplc but he could not hide it from 
his wife. 

Npik Tsin could never remember, in later years, just how the 
Iiorriblc, unspoken word first passed between hcnelf and her hus- 
band, but she could remember tlic growing dread tha^ r,Vr-^'^r;r 
days — ^still with no words spoken and with life procce 
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SO when the dishes were washed and the four habies placed in the 
care of another Chinese woman, Nyuk Tsin led her husband slmvlv 
and in breathless fear, down Nuuanu Street and across the river to 
Rat Alley. As they approached their meeting with the doctor, they 
formed an unusual pair, for Nyulc Tsin in her black smock and 
trousers did not hobble obediently behind her pigtailed husband, 
as Punti custom required; she marched side by side with him in 
the Hakka way, for she was his wife, and if what she suspected 'was 
true, in the days to come Mun Ki was going to need her as never 
before; and he sensed this need and was content to have his strong 
svife walking beside him. 

When they reached Rat Alley, and saw the row of shacks where 
the girls lived, Nyuk Tsin experienced an abiding gratitude toward 
the man who had kept her for himself instead of selling her to the 
brothel keepers, and in apprehension of what her life would have 
been like had Mun Ki not bought her, she drew closer to him, and 
when the alley narrowed she even took his hand, and at first he was 
constrained to throw it- back, but he held on to it, and he could 
feel her fingers softly protecb'ng the unmanageable sore on his index 
finger, and in that wordless moment a compact was built, and each 
undcikood it, for Nyuk Tsin was saying; “No matter what tire 
doctor reports, I shall stay with you.” 

When the doctor saw them entering his shop he knew' what their 
fears were, and he w'as certain that this meant money for him. He 
therefore held his soft, tliin hands together professionally and smiled 
at the worried couple. “Did the medicine cine the itching?” he 
asked in Punti. 

“No,” Nyuk Tsin replied. “And now' Wu Chow'’s Father has a 
sore on his toe.” 

“I would like to sec it,” the doctor replied, but when he had 
drawn a curtain aside so tliat sunlight could fall upon the floor 
where Mun Ki’s foot stood, and when he kneeled down to inspect 
the unhealed lesion and tlie sickly white flesh around it, he in- 
stinctively recoiled in horror, even though he had know'n, when 
he knelt down, what he going to see, and Nj-uk Tsin marked 
his action. 

“Are there other sores?” the doctor inquired in a subdued voice. 

"On his otlrer toes, and this finger, and his shins hurt,” N>-uk 
Tsin explained in broken Punti. 

Gravely tire doctor c-xamined each of these lesions. Then he rubbed 
his hands as if to cleanse himself of some terrible scourge. Nyuk 
Tsin watched this gesture, too, and asked bravely, “Is it tlic mai 
Pakc, tlie Chinese sickness?” 

“It is,” the doctor whispered. 

“Oh, gods of lieavcn, no!” Mun Ki gamed. He shivered for a 
moment in tlie gloomy office and then looked like a thrashed boy 
pleading w-ith his fatlier. “Wffiat must I do?” 

Now the doctor’s natural cupiditj’ subdued any humane reactions, 
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and he assumed his best professional manner— for he wns not a doctor 
at all bat a field hand who hated hard worh— and assured Mun Ki: 
“There’s nothing to won}' about, really. For' tire mai Palce I hare 
an unfailing remedy.” • ■ , 

“You do?” Mun Ki pleaded Mih animal ferocity. 'Tou can cure 
these krres?” . " 

"Of course!" The doctor smiled reassuringly. have ses'eial 
patients, and not one has had to surrender himself to the v.hite 
doctors.” But Nyuh Tsin was studjing the man carefully, and she 
knew that he was lying. She therefore said, openly,' 'Wii, Chow's 
Father, this man has no cure. Right now we should turn ourselves 
in to the white doctors.” Her husband caught the phrase, “turn 
ourselves in,” and his wife’s implied promise that she would share 
the illness with him was more than he could at that moment bear, 
and he began to weep. 

"Come,” Nyuk said bravely. “We will go now and talk with 
Dr. mipplc.” 

■- But the Iwilei doctor, fearing to lose a patient who seemed to have 
money and a good job, protested, in rapid Punti: "Are you, a re- 
spectable Punti gentleman, going to give up a chance of escape, 
simply because a stupid Hakka wife thinks she knows more about 
the mai Fake than 1 do? Sir, have you thought of w'hat it means if 
you report to the white doctors?” And he began conjuring up evil 
pictures; "The police coming to capture you? The little boat at the' 
’pier? The cage on deck? The journey to the island!' Sir.'your-wife 
is pregnant now. Suppose it is a son. Whr', you’ll never see your' 
owTi son, Have you thought about that? .-Vnd all the time I. have a ■ 
certain cute right here.” 

Of course .M'ln K'l had thought of these extremities, and now to- 
hear his fears paraded openly had an appalling effect upon him, and 
he collapsed ag,unst the doctor's table, mumbling, "Is it really the 
mai Pake?” 

"It is the mai Pake,” the doctor repeated coldly. 'The Chinese 
sickness. You have it; and in another month unless you cure your- 
self with my herbs, your face will begin to ‘grow big, and your 
eyes will have a film upon tliem, and your hands and feet will begin 
to fab away. Look even now, you poor man!” And he grabbed Mun 
Ki’s index finger and pierced it with a dirtj' needle, and Mun Ki 
could feel no pain. ‘You have the -mai Pake, my friend,” the quack 
doctor repeated, and as he saw his patient quivering w'ith fear, he 
added, “'Tlie disease that the white doctors call leprosy.” 

"You are sure?” 

"Any white doctor will see that you have leprosy, and you know 
what they will do then? The cage on the httle boat.” 

“But can you cure me?” Mun Ki pleaded in terror. 

"I have cured many patients of the mai Pake,” the herbalist 
replied. 

“No, Wu Chow's Father,” Nyuk Tsin pleaded, knowing in her 
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lieart tTiat this doctor v-as a fraud, but the herbalist realized that 
only a little additional pressure was required to malce Mun Ki one' 
of his most proGtable patients, so he interrupted forcefully: "Be 
silent, stupid woman. IVouId j'ou deprive j'our husband of his only 
chance of salvation?” 

This challenge ivas too reasonable for Njmh Tsin to combat, so 
she retired to a comer and thought; "My poor, foolish husband. He 
will waste his money with this evil man, and in the end we sh^ 
have to run away to tlie hills anyway.” 

So Mun Ki, in the silence, made his decision. "I will try your 
cures,” he said, and the quick-witted doctor replied, “It will take 
a little time, but trust in me and you will be cured. How much 
money did you bring with you?” Mun Ki, in panic, opened his 
purse and showed the doctor his meager store of dimes and shillings 
and reals, and the doctor said happily, “Well, this will more than 
pay for tlie first bundles of herbs, so you see it isn’t going to cost 
much, after all.” But when Nyuk Tsin started to draw back '.omc 
of the reals, the doctor prudently slipped his band n\cr d'c ^c-.ns 
and suggested: "I’ll give you more herbs so mmi \u)irt I, nc ;c (.vrne 
all the way back to Iwilci so soon.” 

"The herbs will cure me?” Mun Ki plead, d 

"Without fear,” the doctor reassured hr.r.. cloth, 

wiapped bundle of herbs Mun Ki ami h;' v • ■ : ; 
man and svalkcd home. 


But now they were a different couple, t ' 
-had haunted them when they jounie>.'. 
realities: Mun Ki was a leper and the i, ' " 
give himself up, and be exiled for tb, 
lepers’ island. He was different fron 
trievably doomed to die of the mo<: ^ ' 

His toes would fall away and h:- 'c'-' '■ 
foul, and from long distances it - 
as if he were an animal. His f.’.' •• 



scaly and hairy', like a lion's: on,' " 
owl’s in daylight; and then h;' " 'i 
f.all off, and the suppuratinc s.-v- 
cal away his chin until at l-'-st. ■ 

he would die in agony, ifr 
of pigtailed Mun Ki on t'rc ' ‘ 
bedazed and in mental carc'-" " • 



His wife, w'alking ocr." 
fingers in her protec^rg 
stay with him, and :d c. 
him, and if he is cc-V-- ' 
him.” In these shr.-i’ ’ - 



. in the months tl” d " ' 
Wlicn she L-d d.- '• 



^ Wliipplc’s sh.’ d- “■ - — 
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,ind he assumed his best professional manner — ^for he was not a doctor 
at all but a field hand who hated hard work — and assured Mim Ki: 
“There’s nothing to wony about, really. For the. mai Fake I have 
an unfailing remedy,” ' 

“You do?” Mun Ki pleaded with animal ferqcit}'. - "You can cure 
these sores?” ■ • - ' ; ’ ^ 

"Of course!” The doctor smiled reassuringly. “I have several 
patients, and not one has had to surrender himself to the white 
doctors.” But Nyuk Tsin was studjung the man carefully, and she' 
knew that he was lying. She therefore said, openly, "Wu Chow’s 
Father, tiiis man has no cure. Right now we should turn ourselves 
in to the white doctors.” Her husband caught the phrase, "turn 
ourselves in,” and his wife’s implied promise that she -would share 
the illness with him nras more tiian he could at that moment bear, 
and he began to weep. . 

"Come,” Nyuk said bravely. “We will go now and - talk with 
Dr. Whipple.” 

■ But the Ivvilei doctor, fearing to lose a patient who seemed to have 
money and n good job, protested, in rapid Punti: “Are you, a rc“ 
spcotable Punti gentleman, going to give up a chance of escape 
simply because a stupid Hald'a wife thinks she knows more about 
the mai Fake than I do? Sir, have you thought of what it means if 
'.you report to the white doctors?” And he began conjuring up esril 

Ictures; "The police coming to capture you? The httJe boat at the 
pier? Tlie cage on deck? The joumev to the island? Sir, your-wife 
is.oregnant now. Suppose it is a son. Why, you’ll never see your" 
than before ano cnaJ'liought about that? And all the time I have a 
will see them, and they wiu me ponce,' sue t4ioug..w. 
this she went to the Chinese temple, and ignoring Lu Tsu, who 
had betrayed her, she knelt before the statue of Kwan Yin, the 
goddess or mercy, and prayed: "Help me, gentle Ksvan Yin, to keep 
Wu Chow’s Father free. Help me to hide him.” 

These W'ere evil years, indeed, in Hawaii. Before the coming of 
the white man, lepro^ had been unknown. ’Then, in some un- 
fathomable way, the alii contracted it, possibly from a passing sailor 
who had become infected in the Philippines, and from 1835 on, the 
great ravager had swept through the nobles of the island, so tliat tliyi' 
disease was secretly known as the mai alii, the sickness of the n 
but coincident with the arrival of the Chinese, the virulorf 
attacked the common people, who therf ‘ 
name: the mai Pake. In the areas from w 
had come, leprosy vns rarely known and 
spicnously Chinese disease, but the unfor 
and it stuck, so tliat in 1870 if a Chine 
measures taken against him -were apt t< 
those taken against others; so spies wer- 
Chinese, since rewards were greater. 
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a tot of all eood men how they treated those who wctc siclc. And no 
leoer ever ramc to Tans rvithout recen-ing aid, and no leper wiH 


come to the house of Kimo and Apikela to be turned avvavJ 


How, much longer can we hide here?" Nyuk Tsm asked. 

“Until the man dies,” Apikela said resolutely. _ 

And they lived like this for another week, and then a spy m the 
Honolulu store put two and two together, re.isoning- “Kimo nes-er 
■before sold such amounts of made. And he nes-cr bought nee, either. 
It is 'Kimo rvho is hiding the mai P.ike Chinese'" .•knd this man 
hurried to the police and told them. “I am cert.im that Kimo and 
Apikela, in the clearing up toward the P.ili. are hiding the mai Pake.” 
So the spy got a good reward for his abilits' to think cleverly, and 
that afternoon the police crept in upon the clearing. When they 
charged out, Nyuk Tsin grahhei' a fr.iil stick and tried desperately 
to fight them off, and big Apikela tried to wrestle with them, and 
Kimo shouted, “Who was the enl man who hetraved us?” But 
weak and shivering Afun Ki ivalked out of the little ne.jr-coIlapsing 
grass shack and gave himself up. The police svere so pleased with 
having taken the fugitiies that they started immedi.itely to hustle 
them awav, but Nnik Tsin cried in Haw.iu.in. “Let us at least thank 
these good people,” hut she iias not .iJJiiiu'il this courfe.sv, and as 
she w.is dragged dc.in the p.ith ,ioJ onto the highu-.n she looked 
b.ick m i the t\v<. ciioni, iljw,iiuns weeping as their friends 
v.iti h.ni'.i.d iiitj fir. li cii'todv 

Wiitri Or Whipplf heard that his Chinese sen-ant.s had been 
captLirt.,!. he hurried to the leper st.ition. where the afflicted were 
as.scinblcJ for shipment to their oiitc.ist island, and sought out Nyuk 
Tsm and licr husKind "1 wish you had escaped,” he told them in 
Hawaii,!!!. ' 1 .am sorr,- to see vou here.” 


“Have soil t.<ken the children to their homes’'’ Nnik Tsin asked. 

“.-\re vmi determined to he a kokua?” Whipple countered. 

“Yes." 

"You re free to le.iie here, if you wish llntil the boat sails.” He 
drove her to his home and .showed her the four children, fat and 
happy in Amenc.in clothes She shirted to laugh and said. “They 
don t look like Chinese. She gathered them up .and s,iid that she 
u-ouM walk With them to their new homes, hut Dr, Whipple piled 
them into ins carnage, and they started forth on their unpleamnt 
Mssion. At the first house, a Punti s. she delnered a son and said, 
Bring him up to be a good man." The Punti replied, “It will be 
difficult, but wc’l! tn " 

At the second house, a Hakka’s. she said, “Teach him to speak 
sU the lan^ages," and the Hakk-a grudgingly took the child. At the 
^ird, another Punti's. she begged: “Bnng him up to honor his 
ratherc And at the bit house, another HaKka's, she ^\’amed' again; 

Peach him to ^eak all the languages." Then she asked the doctor 
to drive her to the Hewlett home, and there she found the cook and 
ms wife and spoke of the child that was not yet bom, and sbe said to 
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these Punti, ‘Tou are to keep this child as your own. Give it your 
name. Teach it to res'cre you as its just parents.” ^ 

"When will the child get here?" the people asked. 

“As soon as a ship leaves from the leper island,” Nyuk Tsin replied, 
and the intended parents shivered with apprehension. 

On the way back to the quarantine station, Dr. WTiipple drove a 
short distance uji Nuuanu Valley to the land which he had given 
Njaik Tsin. Placing stones at the comers of a seven-acre field, he 
assured her, "Mrs. Kee, I have entered this plot at the land, court 
and paid taxes on it. \Wien your husband dies, because he can't live 
much longer, you come back here and start a little garden and 
get your children back with you.” 

From the caniage Nyuk Tsin looked at the wet land, and it seemed 
impossibly beautiful to her. "I will remember this land,” she said 
in Hawaiian. 

But when Dr. Whipple started to him the horses around, he saw 
coming toward him hvo huge Hawaiians, and when they detected 
Nyuk Tsin in the carriage, they cried, ‘Take, Pakcl We have come for 
the children!” 

'Tliej ran as fast as their enormous bulk permitted and caught hold 
of their friend’s hands. "Surely you will let us keep the children for 
you," they pleaded. 

"You have such a small house,” Nyuk Tsin protested. 

"It’s big enough for children!” Apikela cried expansively, opening 
her arms like swinging gates. "Please, Fake wahinc! You’ll let us have 
tlie children?” 

Nyuk Tsin spent some time considering this strange request, and 
she wished that Mun Ki were present to help her, but she was sure 
he would approve her conclusion: "Tlie Punti and the Hakka families 
might grow weary of our children, even though we are all from the 
Carthaginian. But Apikela and Kimo will love them forever.” So 
Nyuk 'Tsin spoke for her family: "We will give the children to you.” 
And she asked Dr. Wliipplc to drive back to the houses where 
the children were and she explained to the Chinese: "It will be better 
this way because Apikela and Kimo vail be able to keep all the 
children together. But I hope, for my husband’s sake, that you will 
give them some money from time to time.” 

“Money? For keeping children?” fat Apikela asked in astonishment, 
and Nyuk Tsin thought how strange it was that Chinese families 
with good jobs always found it difficult to accept one strange child, 
but Hawaiians who had nothing could invariably find space for one 
child, or tlirce, or five. She last saw her boys heading back up the 
Pali, one baby in Anikcla’s arms, one in Kimo’s, and the two older 
boys tmdging liappiiy behind. 

Wlien the time came for the panel of doctors to ccrtif>' tliat Mun 
Ki was indeed a leper, and therefore subject to banishment for life 
without right of appeal, they reported: "Aggravated case of leprosy. 
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Lesions both external and internal. Banishment , to Kalawao im- 
perative.” The papers were signed. The three, doctors left, and 
Whipple said to the condemned man, "Miin Ki,- wherever a human 
being goes, there is a challenge. Be the bestman .you can, and your 
gods wilj looh noth favor upon you. And may my God in .His heaven 
protect you. Good-bye.” Bowed with the grief that comes upon all 
men who watch the swinging changes of life, Dr. John Whipple went 
home. ■ 

Two days later forty condemned lepers were assembled and 
marched through the streets of Honolulu toward the pier where the 
leper ship, Kilauca, united. As the ghostly men and women walked, 
the citizens of the city drew back in horror, for some hobbled along 
on feet that had no toes and other stared vacantly ahead from horri- 
ble faces that had no cheeks and whose lips and noses had fallen 
away. In silence the doomed lepers approached the Kilauea, a small, 
snout-nosed little craft of four hundred tons with , a grimy smoke- 
stack and filthy decks. Forward, some cattle had been tethered for the 
short, rough haul to the leper colony, and as the ship rocked slowly 
these beasts lowed mournfully. When the lepers appeared, a gang- 
plank was lowered and nauseated policemen herded the doomed men 
and women aboard; but when the final moment came when the lep® 
were' to be cut off forever from their families, a monstrous waning 
began, 

"Auwe, auwe!” howled women whose husbands were being dragged 
i away. 

"Farewell, my sonl” an old man shouted, his face bathed in t^rs. 

"We shaU meet in heaven, by the cool waters!” wept a sister 
whose brother was being shoved onto the ugly ship, this unimpressive 
ferry to hell. 

"Auwe, auwe!” mourned the multitude of \vatchers as they 
vratched the stricken ones slowly climb the gangplank, overcome by 
terror and shaking. 

In a sense, the lamentation of those on shore was traditional and 
formalized; but the sounds that now emitted from the decks of the' 
Ki7auea were not, for the hopeless lepen lined the railings of the ship 
and cried back their piteous farewells. Condemned women waved 
with hands that bore no fingers. Men cried good-bye from faces that 
had no recognizable features. Some of the lepen were too far pro-, 
grossed in the disease to be able to stand by themselves, and they 
wailed without purpose, adding their cries to the general lament. 

But occasionally, among the forty victims, one would appear whose 
countenance or character aroused in all an instinctive outburst .of 
sorrow. The first such harrowing case was that of a bright little girl 
about ten years old who had left the pier with not a member of her 
family present to bid her farewell. On her face beginning sores were ' 
visible as she hurried up the gangplank, and it was obvious to all 
that she would soon be completely ravaged by the disease, but in 
wonder and confusion she stepped onto tire gently, swaying deck of 
the Kilauea, not able to comprehend the awful step she was taking. 
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Out of compassion an older woman, also condemned to axile, leaned 
down to comfort the girl, but when the child saw tlie awful chinless 
face coming toward her, she screamed, not realizing that soon she 
would look the same. 

The next case was that of a man well knowai for his swimming 
prowess, a big, handsome fellow with broad chest and strong arms. 
Many came to see him leave for the island from which no leper had 
ever returned, and as he stood at tlic head of the gangplank, turning 
back to svave his hands at his friends, showing them fingers with the 
first joints already eaten away, the misery of his condition infected 
everj'one and cries of “Auwe, ausvel” sounded. Tliis communion of 
sorrow affected him, and he hid his face, whereupon fte weeping 
increased. 

But the third case was cnh'rcly different, so dreadful that it 
occasioned no public display of sorrow. It was that of a very lovely 
young v/ife, with flowers in her hair, on whose body no one could 
identify the fatal marks. Her feet were clean and her fingers, too. 
There was no infection on her face, but her eyes were glassy, so the 
well-informed crowd knew that here rvas one in whom tlie sickness 


lay accumulating its strength inside, ready to empt generally in one 
massive sore. Tlie death of this girl would be horrible, a total disin- 
tegration, and those who svatched her walking slowly and with grace 
up the gangplank kept their sorrow to themselves. 

But she was not to depart in peace, for her husband broke from 
the crowd of watchers and tried to dash up tlie gangplank after her, 
shouting, “Kinau, Kinau, I will be your kokua.” Guards restrained 
him, and his wife Kinau, named after one of Hawaii’s most able 
queens, looked back down the gangplank and wath visible compassion 
cried, “You may not join me, Kealailrahiki.” And with considerable 
dignity she stepped onto the Kilauea and ordered the guards to drag 
her husband away. Impassively, she watched him go, and if she 
heard his frantic cries, she did not indicate the fact, and he disap- 
peared from the dock altogether, crying, "Kinaul Kinau! I shall be 
your kokua.” 

WTien the doomed Hawaiians were all aboard, the police produced 
the Chinese Kee Mun Ki, and since the disease from wliich he 
suffered was knowm as the mai Fake, the crowd somehow understood 


that he personally rvas the cause of this day’s tragedy, and they 
mumbled strongly against him. Alone, looking neither right nor 
left, he passed through tlie hostile groups until at last he stood at 
the gangplank, and then two huge Hawaiians hurried forward to 
bid him good-bye. They w'cre Kimo and his wife Apikela, and with- 
out fear they' embraced the leper, kissed him on the cheeks, and 
bade him farewell. With some relief, the thin, shivering Chir-rs' 
man walked up the gangplank. He had hoped, on tliis last iorr-'.--- 
tliat Dr. Whipple would be present to bid him good-bye, he 
doctor could no longer suffer the sight of people whom ' "y 
helped condemn faking their last farewells. .'Vmong tlic grO' ' - 
tliat day were more tlian twenty upon whose inve^gativ . x 
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had sat, and he could not bear to see them go, partly at his "command. 
On days when the Kilaisea sailed, he stayed home and prayed. ■ ■ 

When Mun Ki was safely aboard, the captain shouted, “Open the 
cage!” And two sailors went aft to a wicker cage that had been built 
on the deck of the leper ship, and they ssvung.hack on its hinges "a 
latticed gate, and when it w’as open, other sailors, careful not to touch 
the lepers, growled, “All right! All right! Get in!” 

The cage was not large, nor was the door high, and one by one the 
condemned people stooped, crawled in, and found their places. The 
wicker gate was lashed shut, whereupon the captain called down 
reassuringly, "There will be a man stationed by you at all times. If we 
start to sink, he’ll cut open the gate.” 

While this encagement of the lepers was under way, two .other 
sailors had appeared with buckets of soapy water and now proceeded 
to wsish doivn the handrails of the gangplank, after which normal 
passengers were allowed to board, and when they had hurried bdow 
to escape the smell of the forty caged lepers the captain shouted, "All 
right! Kokuas aboard!” __ ■■ 

From the wailing crowd some dozen Hawaiians, men and women 
alike, stepped forward and in a kind of spiritual daze groped for the 
clean handrails of the gangplank. They were the kokuas, that strange 
.band of people who in Hav.nii in the later years of the nineteenm 
century proved that the word love had a tangible reality, and as each 
kokua reached the deck of the Kilauea a police marshal asked, care- 
fully, “Are you sure you know what you are doing in volunteering 
for the lazaretto?” And one man replied, “I would rather go with 
my wife to the lazaretto than stay here free without her.” 

No one, looking at the kokuas, could have predicted that these 
particular people would have been so moved by love. True, tliere , 
were some old women whose lives were nearly spent and it was under- 
standable that they should join the leprous men with whom they had 
lived so long; and there were older men who had married young 
v.'omen who had fallen prey to the disease, and it was also under- 
standable that these men might prefer to remain rrilh their girls; 
but there were also men and women of the most indiscriminate' sort 
who climbed the gangplank to embrace other women and nren of no 
apparent attraction whatever, so that the people on the dock had to 
ask themselves: “Why would a man in good health volunteer for 
the lazaretto in order to be rvith such a woman?” And to this 
question there rvas no answer except the word love. 

No kokua came to stand beside the little ten-year-old girl, and 
none came to be with the beantifui Kinau. But there was general 
surprise when the police dropped their arms and allowed the 
Chinese woman, Njoik Tsin, to join her husband, and as she reached ' 
the gangplank, once more the two huge Hasvahans, Kimo . and 
Apikela, stepped fonvaid to embrace her, and Apikela placed about 
the sloping shoulders of her yellow-skinned friend a chain of maile, 
sapng, “We will love your children.” 

The gangplank was hauled aboard. The cattle tethered forward ■ 
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began lowing pitifully. The crowd ashore started shouting, "Auwe, 
auwel” and the Kifauea stood out to sea with its horrible burden. 
When Dr. WHiipple, inland in his study, heard the whistle blow 
farewell, he prayed, "Oh, may God have mercy upon them.” For he 
alone, of all who heard the whistle blosving, understood what lay 
ahead for Nyuk Tsin and Mun Ki. He had seen the lazaretto. 


T he iSLAKn of Mololcai, to which the caged lepers were heading,' 
was one of the most strangely beautiful islands in the Hawaiian 
group. It lay in the blue Pacific like a huge left-handed gauntlet, 
the open •wristlet facing westward toward the island of Oahu, the 
cuppM fingers pointing eastward toward Maui. Tire southern portion, 
of Molokai consisted of rolling meadowland, often with gray and 
parched grasses, for rainfall was slight, while the northern portion 
was indented by some of the most spectacular cliffs in the islands. 
For mile after mile these towering structures rose from the crashing 
surf, sometimes reaching more than three thousand feet into tlic 
air, their faces sheer rock, their flanks marked by dozens upon dozens 
of shimmering waterfalls. These cliffs formed, at their bases, delec- 
table valleys that probed inland half a mile to end in soaring walls 
of granite, biit narrow and restricted though they were, these valleys 
were perhaps the finest in Hawaii. Upon the cliffs white goats ranged, 
so that a boat coasting the north shore of Molotai passed constantly 
beneath magnificent cliffs, trembling waterfalls and the antics of a 
thousand goats. Sailors, when tire days were idle, would discharge 
guns aimlessly at the cliffs to make the goats scamper up walls of 
rock that no man could have negotiated. Tlius, the uninhabitable 
north coast of Molokai was completely cut off from the gentle 
meadorvs of the south coast, where some two thousand normal 
islanders lived. 

Jutting out from the isolated yet magnificent northern coast stood 
the thumb of the gauntlet, a small, verdant peninsula that had been 
formed millions of years later than the main island, for when the 
initial volcanoes that accounted for Molokai had long since died 
away, an afterthought-eruption occurred offshore. It did not rise from 
a major volcano, nor did it build a major island; it was content 
merely to add a peninsula of lovely proportions, from whose grass}’ 
shores one could look west and cast toward the towering cliffs. It was 
a majestic spot, a poem of nature, and from the earliest memories of 
Hawaiian history, fortunate fishermen had lived here, building them- 
selves a good community and calling it Kalawao. 

Then in 1865, the year in wbich the Kccs left China, the 
Hawaiian government tardily faced up to the fact that in the strange 
new disease called mai Pakc it faced an epidemic of the most vimlcr.; 
sort. It was ironic that leprosy should have been named the Chir.rsr 
sicteess, for the scourge neither came from China nor did if 
daily affect the Qiincsc, but some kind of quarantine wa-'-^ccess’-'. 
and the heavenly peninsula of Rilawao was nomi 
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lazaretto. It w’as generally known that leprosy- w-as contagious but no 
one knew of a cure; so in frenzied eagerness to fake some kind of 
action, the government's medical advisers said-. "At least we can 
isolate the -afflicted." In desperation the lepers were hunted down;, 
the Hawaiians living at Kalawao were exiled forever from thdr 
peninsula;' and the KiJauea started its dismffl. voyages to the lazaretto. 
In the previous history of the world no such hellish spot had ever 
stood in such heavenly surroundings, 

■'On the first day of November, 1870, the ferry KiJauea stood off the 
eastern edge of the peninsula, dropped anchor some hundred y»ds 
from the cliff-lined shore and rolled with the surf beneath the leap- 
ing goats. 'The captain ordered one section of the deck railing 
removed, and sailors began shor-ing into the sea huge casks pf salt 
beef, cured salmon and dehydrated poi. When the cargo was thus 
thrown into the waves, lepers from Kalawao swam out to the -ship 
and Started’ guiding the stores to shore, for the colony had no pier 
at which supplies could be landed in an orderly way. 

‘ Now from the front of the ship cattle were led aft, and amidst 
great bellowing were shoved into the ocean where swimming lepers- 
leaped -upon' their backs and guided them to shore. Occasionally a 
frighfehed cow would toss her rider and head for the open sea, hat 
stout swimmers would overtake her and force her toward the land, A 
sailor, tiring of th^ sport provided by the swimmers, discharged ha 
musket aimlessly at the cliffs, and (torn their cage the lepers raw 
wild goats leap up the cliffs like the flight of song, fl)ing from crag 
to crag, and these white animals became the symbol of a freedom 
forever lost to them. 

A longboat was low-ered, with three sailors at the oars, and the 
police marshal who had accompanied the lepers, ordered the cage 
opened, and called off names, and saw each afflicted man and wonian 
into the boat. There the government's responsibility ended, for the 
policeman did not enter the boat himself. He watched it move 
toward the shore, dump its human cargo on the beach, and return, 
'Then he checked off another complement, and in this way the forty 
lepers w-ere thrown ashore with no stores of clothing, no money, no 
food and no medicine. 

•t^Tien the condemned were all ashore, the marshal announced 
formally to the kokuas: “You ate now free to accompany yom 
husbands and wives, but you do so of your own free will. The govern- 
ment has no concern in what you are about to do. Is it your wish to ■ 
go ashore and live with the lepers?” 

The kokuas, staring with horrified fascination at the lazaretto, 
amid barely scrape thdr tongues with w'oeds. “I am willing,” an old 
man rasped, and he climbed down into the boat. “I am willing," a 
young wife reported, and with trepidation she went down. Finally 
the marshal asked Nynk Tsin, "Do you do this thing of , your own 
free will?” and she replied, "I am willing.” The longboat set out for 
shore, and Nyuk Tsin approached the leper settlement at Kalawao. 

She was surprised to sec, as the green peninsula drew near, friat at 
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contained prach'cally no houses, jand she asked one of the rowers, in 
Haw-aiian, “Where are the houses?" And he replied, unable to .look 
her in tlie eyes, “There are no .houses.” 

And there were none ... to speak of. Tlicrc were a few grass huts, 
a few remnants of homes left by the Hawaiians who had been 
expelled five years before, but there were no houses as such, nor any 
hospital, nor store, nor government building, nor functioning, church, 

■ nor roads, nor doctors, nor nurses. In panic Njmk Tsin stared' at the 
inviting natural setting and looked for signs of community life. 
There were no police, no officials of any kind, no ministers, no 
mothers with families, no one selling cloth, no one making poi. 

The prow of the longboat struck shore, but no one moved. The 
sailors waited and then one said, as if ashamed to be part of this 
dismal scene, “This is Kalawno.” Appalled by what faced them, the 
kokuas rose and left the boat. "Aloha," the sailor cried as the boat 
withdrew for the last time. Tlie Kihuca put back out to sea, and 
Nyuk Tsin, trying to find Mun Ki among the stranded lepers, cried 
to no one: “Where is the hospital?” 

■ Her plea was heard by a big, tall Hassaiian man known to the 
lepers as Kaulo Nui, Big Saul of the Bible. He had no nose and few 
fingers, but be was still a powerful man, and he came to N)uk Tsin 
and shouted ’in Hawaiian, “Here there is no law. Tlieie is nothing 
but what I comrfiand.” 


The newcomers were as frightened by this state of affairs as was 
Nyuk Tsin, but Big Saul ignored them, and pointing his mutilated 
hand at the Chinese couple, said, “You brought tlie mai P.ikel You 
wH live apart.” 

‘WTierc?” Nyuk Tsin asked boldly. 

“Apart,” the big man said. Then his eye fell on the t-oung wife 
Kinau, who still had flowers in her hair, and In nio\v.d toward her, 
announcing: “Tliis woman is for me,” 

Kinau drew back in horror from the hu.-;c. imtless man whose 
hands were so badly deformed. She shuddm'd. and Big Saul saw 
this, so to teach her the required lesson, he erabbed her by the Isf: 
arm, pulled her to him, and kissed her on the mouth. “You’re cy 
’womanl” he announced again. 

Nyuk Tsin c.xpeclcd to see someone — who. she could not grer? — 
step forward to knock the big man down, but when none cid Sr 
awful fact of Kalawao slowly dawned upon her, as it did 
the others. Big Saul, holding onto the shuddering Kinau. rb.~- ~- 
thc newcomers and repeated the news: ‘‘Here there is r.' ps-- 

Nor was there any. In all of Kalawao there was no vofer p 
ment, no voice of God, no healing medidne. In fa’ 
peninsula there was not even a secure supply of water, r- - 
available only when the Kibvea remembered to kirk --W - • y 
enough casks and cattle. In truth, the lepers had beea , , " 

with nothing e.vcept the sentence of certain death, safrw’ 
until they died, no man cared. 

If any of the newcomers tliought difierentlj 
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by what happened next, for Kinau was an uncommonly pre^ ghl, 
and the fact tliat she had no open lesions made her extraordinaiy in 
the doomed communit)', so that Big Saul and his rowdier companions 
became excited by her beauty and could not wait till nightfell, when 
such things usually occurred, and three of them dragged her behind 
a wall that still stood, a remnant of a house where a family of fisher- 
men had once lived, and the two who joined Big Saul were among the 
most loathsome of the group, for their bodies were falling away, but 
they thought: "We have been thrown away by Hawaii. No one cares 
and we shall soon be dead.” So they dragged Kinau behind the whU 
and started, with their fragmentary hands, to t^ away her clothes. 

"Pleasel Pleasel” she begged, but nothing could be done to inter- 
rupt the three hungry men, and when she was naked they admM 
her, and pinched her body and explored it and laughed, and then in 
turn two held her down while the other mounted her, and in tinie 
she fainted. 

For five days Big Saul and his cronies kept her to themselves, after 
which any others who thought themselves strong enough to force their 
way into the group were free to join, and when they saw the naked 
Kinsin, as yet unblemished, they were hungry with old memories of 
the days when they were whole men, and they' cared nothing about 
what they did. ' 

Occasionally Big Saul left the girl, to make decisions as to how the 
lepers should dispose themselves, and he was adamant that the 
f Chinese must stay apart, so Nyuk Tsin and her husband were forced 
' to live at the outer edge of the commurrity of six hundred dying men 
and women. For the first six days they slept on bare earth; and they 
found an abandoned wall against which they built a rough lean-to, 
using shrubs and leaves, for there svas no lumber of any kind. For 
their bed they had only raw earth, and w'hen rain came it crept under 
them so that Mun Ki, already shivering with ague, came close to 
dying of pneumonia. Then Ny-uk Tsin, using her bare hands, for 
. there were no implements, scraped together a platfonn of earth and 
covered it with hvigs and leaves, and this made a bed into which fte 
water could not creep unless the rainfall was unusually heavy. , 

The two outlawed Chinese were forbidden access to the food 
barrels until all others had partaken, and even then Big Saul decreed 
. that they live on half rations, and if it had not been for Nyuk Tsin’s 
resourcefulness they would have starved. On the reef she found small 
edible snafls, and in one of the deserted valleys she discovered dry- 
land taro that had gone wild. With twigs she collected from the 
cliffs she built a small underground oven in which she baked the taro, 

, so that life apart from the others had minor compensations. Certainly, 
the Kees lived better than the pathetic lepers who could no longer 
walk. 

In Kalawao in 1870 there w'cre over sixty such unspeakable persons: 
their feet had fallen away, their hands were stomps, and they crawled 
about the settlement begging food which they themselves could 
neither obtain nor prepare. Horrifying echoes of humanity, they often 
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had no faces whatever, excepting eyes and voices with which to 
haunt the memories of those who came upon them. There was no 
medicine for them, no bed, no care of any kind. Tlicy crawled along 
the beach of Kalawao and in God’s due time they died.- Usually they 
did not even find a grave, but were left aside until their bonts 
were cleaned and could be laid in a shallow ditch. 

Sometimes the authorities in Honolulu forgot to send the Kilauea 
with replenishments of food, and then the settlement degenerated 
into absolute tenor. Big Saul and his cronies commandeered whatever 
supplies remained, and protected their rights with violence. The 
death rate soared, four or five cases each day, and a legless woman 
might lie in the path all day screaming for food and water, and no 
one would listen to her, hoping that in the cold night she would die. 
And usually she did, and her tormented body might lie there, fust 
■ as she had left it, for a day or even three, until Big Saul commanded 
someone to remove it. 

There was no law in Kalawao and there was almost no humanity. 
What made the situation doubly terrible was that regularly the ugly 
little ferryboat Ki/auea appeared offshore uith an additional cargo .of 
lepers, and when they were thrown ashore vvith nothing, Big Saul 
would move among them telling them the ultimate, tcnifpng truth: 
"Here there is no law.” 

After six weeks of keeping the beautiful young wife Kinau a 
prisoner, during which time more than eighteen men cnjo\cvl her 
unmarked body, she was turned loose for whoever wanted liei. She 
was allowed one flimsy dress, but the way in which vhc wore it 
proved that she had by God’s grace lost her mind. She lenld remem- 
ber nothing of what had happened to her, and she « lUtd in a daze, 
unable to focus on tlic present, so that for a i ;inee or four 
months whatever man wanted her simph lyii l td iu: n-,d took her 
to where he slept on the cold earth and pl.i'i i " -h ! .1 ioraslongas 
he wished. Tlien he shoved her along, .md ' ■ ' ve hke a ghost, 

her dress askew and no flowers in her ■ mtil some ether 

man wanted her, and then she wns his Tin- - 'a ef Kalawao fel: 
sorry for her, but each had her oun probh-n- - ;'nt no one tenaef 
the poor crazy girl. 

In the fourth month, in Febnun c* ' i''-’-t is, the Tirtner: 

leprosy that abided in Kinau broke Kx''. '> ithin the spans c: r 

few weeks she became a horriblv nd." -x ' x r vaiking carp." — 
thick, bloated face, shivering lips -;K'. • - au-ay and E'rl-rrvrp 
illncss in her breasts. Now men le:; r.-. e. but in her er.—r ~" 
she took off her flimsy dress and e\-r<.'-<-r -.-r cf her h"-*- -p- 
walked slowly from Big S.iul to ' -i iurenant anc 
his second, whimpering, “Now i s.o.- . ,.n£ to lie with 
She became such a sore on ;h; that rarr.^-' ' - ; 

stand seeing her approach, her .-^.x rinmg 'J 

Saul said, "Somebody ought to i-'xi. pnt one ^ . , ,d 

a dark night, somcbocy du. ane my ccsc ' 
days before she was fcahy cragge. z~-zv far , 
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Of course, no woman was safe on Kala\vao, for Big- Saul and Ws 
men were free to take wliom they liked, and those who arrived on 
the beach with no men to protect them suffered grievously, for they 
were usually women not far advanced in the disease, and to be raped 
repeatedly by men with no faces or ivith hands eroded to stumps 
svas unbearable, but there tvas no escape, and Kalawao was filled with 
women who fell into a kind of stupor, crying to themselves, “^Vhy 
has God punished me?” . . 

'If' must not be assumed that women were blameless for the 
degeneration that overtook Kalawao, for there were many present- 
able women who felt; “I have been abandoned by society. There is 
no law here and no one cares what I do.” Such women helped the 
men brew a raw and savage liquor from roots, of the ti plant, oi 
muddy beer from stewed sweet potatoes, and for weeks at a time, 
whole sections of the leper population stayed madly drunk,_ coursing 
loudly through the settlement, brawling, screaming indecencies at the 
general population and winding up in some public place naked anc 
lustful, there to indulge themselves with one another to the applausf 
of cheering witnesses. Those who inSamed these orgies and whe 
seemed to enjoy them most were women, and it was not uncommor 
in those daj’S, when no priests or ministers or government official 
were present to protect order, to see a half-naked woman, at the cnc 
of a nine-day drunk, stagger into a public place and cry, "Tear 
have intercourse with any four men here, and when I’m througl 
I '.with them, they’ll be half dead." And volunteers would leap at the 
and there would be a rvild, insane testing to see if she coulc 
;; make good her challenge, and when she was finished, she would fal 
asleep in a drunken, e.xhausted stupor, right on the ground where she 
lay, and the night rains would come and no one would cover her, and 
.. after a few' years she would die, not of leprosy, but of tuberculosis. 

. If anyone in those years had wished to see humanity at its positive 
lowest, humanity wallowing in filth of its own creation, he woulc 
have had to visit Kalawao, for not only was the peninsula cairsed b) 
leprosy: it w’as also scarred by human stupidity. The peninsula hac 
two sides, an eastern where cold winds blew and rain fdl incessantly, 
and a western where the climate was both warm and congenial; bui 
the leper colony had been started on the inclement eastern shore, and 
there the government insisted that it be kept w'hile the kindly western 
. shore remained unpopulated. The eastern location, being close to the 
towering cliffs, received its first sunlight late in the day and lost ii 
early in the afternoon; but on the western slope there ms adequate 
sun. Most ridiculous of all, even though the cliffs threw down a 
hundred waterfalls, none had been channeled into the leper settle 
merit. At first a little had been brought down by an inadequate, 
bed-together pipe, but it had long since broken, so that all water had 
to be lugged by hand several miles, and often dying people with nc 
kokuas to help them w'ould spend their last four or five days pleading 
helplessly for a drink which they w-ere never given. For sk indifferent 
years no official in Honolulu found time to concern himself with 
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such problems or allocate even' miserly sums to their solution. In 
ancient times it had been said, "Out of sight, out of mind," and 
rarely in human history had this calloused apothegm been more 
concisely illustrated than at the Kalawao lazaretto. The government 
had decreed; "The lepers shall be banished,” as if saving the words 
and imprisoning the leprous bodies somehow solved the problem. 

I T WOULD NOT bc fair, however, to say that during these appalling 
first years no one cared. Brave Christian ministers from other 
islands sometimes visited Kalawao to solemnize marriages of djing 
people who did not wish to live their last daj-s in sin. Catholic 
priests and Mormon disciples occasionally made the rough crossing to 
the lazaretto, and their arrivals were remembered long after they had 
left. Dr. Whipple had come, at the age of seventy, to sec what the 
settlement needed, and he reported; “Everjthing.” At one point a 
group of religious lepers had actually started a church, and leafing 
through their treasured Bible had come upon that glowing passage of 
hope in which the Apostle John reported; "And as Jesus passed by, 
he saw a man which was blind from his birth. And his disciples 
asked him, saying, Master, who did sin, this man, or his parents, that 
he was bom blind? Jesus answered. Neither has this man sinned, nor 
his parents; ... He spat on the ground, and made clay of the spittle, 
and he anointed the eyes of the blind man with the clay. And said 
unto him. Go, wash in the pool of Siioam. . . . He . . . washed, and 
came seeing." Tire lepers called their church — it had no building, 
for I'lonolulu could spare no lumber — Siloama, and it kept their 
hope alive, for every leper was convinced that somewhere in the 
world there must bc a pool of Siioam, or a medicine, or an unguent 
that would cure him. 

Because Nyuk Tsin was pregnant, she escaped the attentions of 
Big Saul and his ruthless gang, but as her birth time approached she 
forgot him and suffered apprehensions of a different nature. For one 
thing, the lack of water troubled her, and she wondered what her 
husband would do when the baby came, for he had only one small . 
receptacle for water and no fire at which to heat it. Mun Ki promised; 
‘Til ask some of the Hawaiian women to help, and they’ll have 
buckets.” But Big Saul would permit no one to go near the Chinese 
shed, and on the final day Nyuk Tsin gave birth to her fifth son 
under conditions that would not have beeir permitted had she been 
an animal; no water, no clean clothes waiting for the child, no food 
to speed the mother’s milk, no bed for the infant except the cold 
ground; there was not even clean straw upon which the mother could 
lie. Nevertheless, she produced a ruddy-faced, slant-eyed little fellow; 
and then her great worries began. 

No one knew at that time how the contagion of leprosy operated, 
for it was a fact that many kokuas like Nyaik 'I’sin lived in the lazaretto 
for years in the most intimate contact with lepers without ever 
acquiring the mai Bake, so mere contact could n 
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tion; but she bad learned that if children .below the age of eight 
stayed veiy^ long in contact with leprosy, they were sure to catch it; 
so she nursed her infant as best she could and, prayed for the 
arrival of the next Kilauea. While she waited, she did many things to 
mdee her son prematurely strong. She exposed him daily to the svinds 
so that he would know them; she fed him constantly to build 
health; she slapped him vigorously to make him resist shock; but at 
. night- she cuddled him warmly between her sallow breasts, and she 
loved him desperately. 

"W^en the Kilauea finally arrived, she was filled , with excitement 
and a determination to act carefully. Therefore, as soon as the first 
longboat arrived svith its cargo of lepers she went down to the 
landing and called to one of the rowers, “My baby is to go back 
on your ship,” and she made as if to enter the longboat with the 
child, but the sailors of the Kihuca were perilously aftaid that some 
day the Kalawao leper's might try to capture their ship and escape, 
and Nyuk Tsin’s motion seemed as if it could be the beginning of 
such an attempt, so the sailor swiftly knocked her down with an oar 
and shouted to his mates, “Push off! Push off!" But when they 
were safely at sea, Nyuk .Tsin, protecting her son, struggled back to 
her feet and called again, “It is my baby who is to go back on your 
ship." 

■^‘We’ll ask the captain,” shouted back one of the sailors, and on 
the next trip he jelled, "'Where’s the Pake with the baby?” and 
Nyuk Tsin almost stumbled she ran so fast to give her reply, biit she 
V was near tears when the sailor shoved the baby back and said, “Cap-. 
. tain wants to know where the baby goes.” Njmk Tsin .eagerly 
explained: “He goes to Dr. 'Whipple, in the big house.” 

“Doc Whipple died last month,” the sailor growled, and prepared 
to shove off. 

Nyuk Tsin was staggered by this new's and sought frantically for 
an alternative. “Give the baby to Kimo and Apikela, the mailc 
gatherers,” she cried eagerly. 

“Where in hell’s that?’’ the sailor asked, and they rowed back to 
the ship. On the next trip they advised the agonized Chinese w'oman 
that they thought they’d better not take the child, because they had 
no idea what to do with it when they got to Honolulu, and since 
there was no wet nurse aboard on this trip, the baby would have' no 
food for a full day. Nyuk Tsin tried to explain that the captain 
could give the child to any Chinese, and as for food, she had made 
little bags filled with poi w-hich he could suck. But the longboat 
pulled aw-ay, and in complete panic Nyuk Tsin saw the Kilauea 
prepare to steam off, so without knowing what she w-as attempting 
she walked out into the surf, with her child in her arms, and she 
Started vainly to attempt sw'imming to the departing ship, but as 
soon as she was in the water the fine Hawaiian swa'mmer who had 
shared the leper cage w'th Mun Ki saw her plight, and leaped in 
beside her, grasped the infant in his left arm and started swimming 
strongly toward the ship. The captain saw him coming and halted 
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the engine for a moment until the powerful brown man caught hold 
of a rope and with a heave pulled himself up and tlirew the child 
into the arms of a waiting sailor. Then, with the same movement he 
dropped back into the sea and started a long, easy stroke which 
carried him back to the leper settlement. The Kilauea sounded its 
whistle. The white goats sprang higher up the cliff sides. And Njaik 
Tsin stood with her husband Mun Ki as their son Australia vanished; 
but all who stood with them watching the ship go, knew that no 
matter where the child was taken, or to whom, it was better oS than 
it would have been on Kalawao. 


I N Tire SEVENTH MONTH of their stay on Kalawao, the depreda- 
tions of Big Saul and his aonies finally threatened the Chinese, 
because Nyuk Tsin was recovered from her pregnancy. Therefore, 
the men b^an to study her, saying among themselves, “A man could 
have a good time W'ith her, and she's not diseased at all.” 

Accordingly, three of them swooped down one night on the grassy 
shack and grabbed for Nyuk Tsin. But she and her husband had long 
ago prepared themselves for this event, and the invaders were met 
by two fighting Chinese armed with sharply pointed sticks. It was a 
bitter, silent fight, with doomed Mun Ki rising from his bed of leaves 
to battle desperately wih Big Saul, while Nyuk Tsin, with pointed 
sticks in her hands, slashed and jabbed at the other two. 

Once she was caught around the waist by arms that had only 
fragmentary hands, and she could smell the foul breath of a leper 
dragging her to him, but she jabbed backward with her sticks, and 
he screamed with pain and released her. Now' there were two 
Chinese against two inraders, and like a jungle animal she instinc- 
tively ignored her own assailant and sprang for the jugular of Big Saul, 
the leader, and with great force she jabbed her remaining stick at 
the side of his head and it must have struck cither his car and gone 
in there or the soft part of his temple, for it pressed inward . . . 
long and sharp and pleasingly. At the same time Mun Ki ripped up- 
ward with his sharp stick, and Big Saul gasped. 

Clutching his two vital wounds, he staggered away into the night 
and began shouting, ‘‘Tlie Fakes have killed met” Tliis diverted his 
unwounded helper, who ran to assist his chief while the third man 
stumbled in the darkness with three inches of stick protruding from 
his left ej'c. 

“Tire Fakes have killed me!” Big Saul bellowed, and he awakened 
all the community, so that by the time he actu.ally did stagger 
mortally wounded into a circle of torches, all who could walk were 
present to witness his gasping, clutching death. Silently they with- 
drew from the ugly corpse. There were few who had not suffered at 
the hands of Big Saul, and now' that they saw his leprosj'-riddlcd 
body in the dust, they were content to leave him. His b!i-~^d crony 
slipped away into the night, and silence fell up'"' 

Kalawao. 
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For the hvo Chinese it was a dreadful night. They could not know 
that the community at large approved the death of Big Saul and the 
blinding of his bully companion. They could not know, huddling 
alone together in the dark night, that no; one in Kalawao was 
ignorant of how the huge man had met his death: “He went to rape 
ihe Fake girl, and her husband killed him. Good for the Fake.!’ 

Toward morning it began to rain, and the mournful drops,, falling 
upon the leafy roof and creeping across the floor, 'first in tiny traces 
and finally in a small river, added to the mise^, and Npk Tsin 
whispered to her shivering companion, “We did the right thing, 
Wu Chow’s Father. The others should have done this years ago." 

“Have we any sticks left?” Mun Ki asked. 

“I lost both of mine,” his wife confessed. 

“I have one left, and there’s another hidden under the leaves. I 
think that when they come to seize us in the morning, we should, 
fight until we are dead.” 

"I think so, too,” Nyuk Tsin replied, and she went to the comer 
of the miserable hut and from the muddy earth picked up the other 
weapon. In the lonely silence, not knowing when Big Saul’s men 
would re-attack, they svaited, and Nyuk Tsin said, “I am glad, Wu 
Chow’s Father, that 1 came with you. I am humbly honored that 
tonight you fought to help me.” 

“I have forgotten that you are a Hakka,” he replied. 

The rain increased, and for a moment the couple thought they 
heard the noise of lepers assembling to attack them, but it was only 
1 the rustle of water down the sides of the cliff, so Nyuk Tsin asked, 
“Do you forgive me for my ungainly feet?” And her husband replied, 
“I don't see them any more." 

They huddled together in the cold, dark night and Mun Ki said, 
“You must promise, Wu Chow’s Auntie, that if you ever escape 
from here, you will be sure to send my real wife in China as much 
money as possible.” 

“I promise,” Nyuk Tsin replied. 

"And you must enter my boys' names in the village hall.” 

“I will do so.” ^ 

“And when you send the news to the hall, you don't have to 
mention that you are a Hakka. It would embarrass my ivife.” 

'I will not say anything to the letter-writer,” Nyuk Tsin promised. 

“And you must promise to bury me on the side of a hill.” 

."I shall, just as if we were in China.” 

“And you must promise to bring my sons to honor my grave.” 

“I shall do so,” Nyuk Tsin agreed, and Mun Ki said, “men dawn 
comes we will die, Wu Chow's Auntie, and the promises you have 
made mean nothing, but I feel better." Through the long, rainy 
flight they waited and when the gray, cold dawn arrived, Mun Ki 
the gambler said, “Let's wait for them no longer. Let’s match out 
to meet them." And the two Chinese left the foul grass lean-to, 
each with a jagged, sharp piece of wood in his right hand. 
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It was with horror that thq' saw, slumped in the rain-filled path, 
the dead body of Big Saul, for they’ knew that this doomed them to 
retaliation from the others of the gang, but as they cautiously 
approached the village, their sticks ready for the final fight,' they 
saw with amaacment that the Hawaiian lepers did not draw back in 
enmity', but moved forssard in conciliation, and slowly the deadly 
sticks were lowered and at last the two Chinese stood surrounded by 
dying men and women who said, "You did a good thing.” And one 
vmman who had been sadly abused by Big Saul and his gang, but who 
had stubbornly refused to go insane, said quietly, "We are determined 
that Kalawao shall be a place of law.” 

Tlie resurrection of this dreadful lazaretto, w'herc for six years 
condemned human beings had been thrown upon the beach to die 
without a single incident of assistance from the society' that had 
rejected them, dated from that morning when the determined 
woman whose spirit had not been broken by leprosy, or rape, or in- 
dignities such as few have known said solemnly, "IGilawao shall be 
a place of law.” 

A rude organizaHon was evolved, consisting of people responsible 
for parceling out the food, a team to bring water into the village, 
and informal policemen who were to stop the .aimless rape of un- 
protected women. Girls who arrived on the beach unattached were 
ordered to pick a man quickly, and to stay with him; and when a 
young ss'ife argued; "But I am married, and I love my husband,” 
older women told her sternly, "You have left fhc world. You arc in 
a waiting station for hell. Pick a man. We warn you." So some 
w'omcn passed in turn from one dying man to another, but in an 
orderly fashion and not according to the rule of rape. 

Children, banished without their parents, were given to kokuas 
w'ho took them as their own, and fed them. And one law was 
paramount; when an old man or an old woman was clearly about to 
die, he must no longer be left in the open fields; he must have some 
kind of shelter. 

Even when the settlement thus disciplined itself, the government 
in Honolulu gave little help. Lepers were still thrown upon the 
beaches to die, and there was no medicine, no lumber, no consolation. 
But in mid-1871 a Hawaiian who had read many books anived in the 
lazaretto, and he launched a mote formal government, one of whose 
first decisions was that the tsvo Chinese must no longer he banished 
to the foot of the cliff but must be allowed to live among the others. 
Tliis decision was applauded among the lepers, since it was generally 
agreed that the coming of limited humanity to Kalawao dated from 
the night when Mun Ki decided to protect his wife from the r.-r^ x 
or die. A rude hospital was started, with no doctors but wi:>' - 
nurses; and women who could read opened a school for -x -' 
horn in the hizarctto. A committee hegged fhc governm - v 
rcgular supplies of food — five pounds of fresh mca‘ * 
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inmate plus twenty pounds of v^etables or poi— -and. someh'mes it 
arrived. Gardens were started and a water Supply, and the women 
insisted: "Kalarvao shall be a place of law.”- 

There wae, of course, stil! no organized houses in the leper settle- 
ment, and over half the afflicted people slept year after- year under 
bushes, with no bedding and only one change of clothing. .These 
naturally died sooner than even the ravages of leprosy would have 
dictated, and perhaps this was a blessing, but even the most horrible 
crawling corpses somehow longed for homes of their own,- a shach 
with a grass roof where they could preserve the illusion that they 
were still human beings. 

Therefore, in June, 1871, Nyuk Tsin, after five weeks of living 
inside the community, but on the bare ground, decided: . “Wu 
Chow’s Father, we are going to build ourselves a house!” Her 
shattered husband had already begun to lose his toes and fingers and 
could not be of much help, but she made believe that it was he who 
was doing the work, and to keep his interest focused on the future, 
she discussed each step of the building with him. Daily she trudged 
to a ruined Hawaiian house built a century before and hauled bad: 
hea \7 stones, standing with them in her .arms while he decided 
exactly where they should be placed. In time a wall was built, and 
the two shivering Chinese had at least some protection from The 
winds that howled across Kalawao in the stormy season. 

Next she sought the ridgepole and the few crossbeams that were 
^ essential for the roof, but this was a difficult task, for the gov’emment 
in Honolulu had consistently forgotten to ship the lepers expensive 
3 lumber, which had to be imported all the way from Oregon;- foi 
although the leaders of the state were practicing Christians and al- 
though their consciences bled for the lepers, they instinctively 
thought; “Those with mai Fake will soon be dead. Wliy, redly, 
.should we waste money on them?" So to get her precious timbers 
Nyuk Tsin stationed her husband along the shore, where he 
prayed both for the anival of driftwood and for the speed to grab 
it before someone else did. Once he hobbled proudly home with a 
long piece of timber, and the ridgepole of the roof was slung into 
place. Now, when the two Chinese lav in their house abuildrng, 
they' could look up through the storm and see that promising .ridge- 
pole and think: "Soon the rams will be kept away." 

While her husband guarded the shore, Nyuk Tsin taught herself 
to climb, the lower cliffs that hemmed in the leper peninsula, , and 
after a while she became as agile as a goat, leaping from one rock to 
anothty^ in search of small trees that could be used as crossbeams; 
but goats had roamed these cliffs so long that few trees survived 
where once forests had stood; but wherever the agile Chinese woman 
spotted a fugitive she climbed for it, as if she were racing the goats 
for treasure. 

Tliese were days of alternate exhilaration and despair. It was good 
to see Mun Ki taking an active interest in life, such as it was, and 
Nyuk Tsin often felt a surge of personal pride w'hen she uprooted 
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a tree liigh on the cliffs; but in the afternoons when the couple 
gathered pili grass and braided the panels for their future roof, 
exasperation would overcome them, and Mun Ki often cried, “We 
have tlie grass panels finished but nowhere can wc find the' cross- 
beams on which to tie them.” Those were the daj-s when the mission- 
ary advisers to the king, in Honolulu, argued: “Wc must not waste 
money on Kalawao.” 

One day a whole board, long enough if carefully split to provide 
crossbeams for an entire roof, washed ashore from some distant wTCck, 
and for a moment Mun Ki thought that he had secured it for him- 
self, but a big man named Palani, whose feet were still sound, rushed 
down and captured it. So the Chinese continued to sleep under the 
open roof, with the rain upon them night after night; but they 
were luckier than many, and they knew it, for they had side walls 
to protect them from the wind; they had the solid ridgepole of their 
roof; and they had the pili-grass panels finished and waiting to be 
slung into position. 

More, they had a mde kind of spiritual peace. Mun Ki, sitting on 
the rocks by the sea, waiting for driftwood, often looked toward the 
cliff where his sure-footed wafe risked her life daily in search of 
timber, and a change came over him. He was not aware of it, but 
Nwk Tsin began to sense that her husband no longer fell inwardly 
ashamed of her Hakka strength. Once he had cs'cn gone so far as to 
admit grudgingly, “I watched you climbing on the high rocks. I 
would be afraid to climb there.” Tins gave her much consolation, 
but the spiritual repose derived principally from another develop- 
ment. As long as the hvo Chinese had been total outcasts, even 
among the lepers, tlicrc had been a kind of enforced loyalty between 
them, for if cither fought with the other, there was truly no hope 
left, so they were bound together by bonds of ultimate despair. 
But now that they were accepted into the full community, and 
were recognized for the prudent, loyal people they were, they were 
proved to be ordinary people, husband and wife, and they could argue 
about how the house should be built, and sometimes Mtm Ki, his 
patience strained by his stubborn Hakka wife, would stomp off in 
anger, hobbling on his tocless feet to the beach, where he would sit 
with dying Hawaiian men and confess to them: “No man can 
understand a woman,” and the suffering men would recount their 
defeats at the hands of women. Tlicn, when the day was done, he 
would hobble back to his home and wait for Nyuk Tsin, and when 
he heard her coming his heart was glad. At one such conciliation he 
confessed: "If you were not my kokua, 1 should be dead by now," 
and with no pride of cither Pnnfi or Hakka he looked at her in the 
tropical dusk and said, “Dr. kk'hipple was right, ^\'hcrcs•cr a wan 
goes he finds a challenge. Today the committee a.skcd me to handle 
the distribution of food, bccau.se they know 1 am an honest man. In 
fact,” he admitted proudly, "I am also on the commit^c_ itself." 

They suffered one major worry: what had happened ''“'-eir bahv? 
In questioning the sailors from the Kilauea they d: 
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Someone vaguely rem'cmbered that the child had been handed to a 
man on the dock at Honolulu, a Chinese perhaps,, .but he was not 
sure. With Dr. Whipple dead there was no way foi Nyuk Tsin to 
send an orderly inquiry, so the two Chinese spent some months "of 
quiet anxiety, which was heightened when an incoming leper said, 
“I know Kimo and Apikela, They gather maile, but they have only 
four Fake children.” The parents fretted, but Nyuk Tsin ..often 
repeated: “Wherever the boy is, he’s better off than here.” . 

Mun Ki found escape from his worry through a fortunate discoveiy. 
One day while keeping guard at the beach, hoping for aiiother' tim- 
ber, he happened to notice tlrat some of the small black volcanic 
pebbles that lined the shore resembled the beans used in the game 
of fan-tan, and he started to gather them, and when he had well 
over a hundred of matched size he spent a long time searching for a 
completely flat rock-, and although he did not find one, he did 
stumble across a slab which could, be made reasonably smooth by 
polishing with another stone held flat against the surface. When it 
was ready he spread upon it the beanlike pebbles , and began pick- 
ing them up in his damaged hands, slamming them back dbwm on- 
the flat rock, :and counting them out in fours. In time he became 
. so skilled in estimating his intial grab that he could guess with .feir 
accuracy whether the residue would be one, two, three or four; and' 
after he had done this for some days he called to some Hawaiians 
and showed them the game. For the first hvo days he merely tested 
his wits against theirs, and it was one of the Hawaiians who suggested, 
"We could play a game with those pebbles,” and Mun Ki replied 
y casually, "Do you think so?" 

* Since no one had any money, they looked along the beach to 
find something they could use as counters, and they came upon 
Mme hard yellow seeds dropped by a bush that grew inland, and 
it was obvious that these would make good substitutes for coins, 
and in this ivay the historic fan-tan game of the lepen at Kalawao . 
began. When Mun, Ki was banker it was uncanny how', using his two 
stumps of hands, he could grab a number of pebbles, apparently at 
random, and estimate W'hether the total was even or odd; and .when 
bets were placed he w-as able to hide one of the pebbles, catching 
it between the base of his thumb and the heel of his damaged 
hand. If most of his adversaries had their yellow buttons on even, 

■ he would drop the hidden pebble, make the residue come out odd, 
and pocket the profits; but if the bets were concentrated on the odd, 
he would retain the palmed counter and win again. 

The game continued for weeks, and more than a dozen men be- 
came so excited about it that as soon as the sun was up, they 
hurried to the beach where the sharp eved Fake gambler w^ will- 
ing to stand off their challenges. They played for nothing, only 
yellow seeds, .but they developed agonies of hope over large bets, 
and in time one of their number, the big excitable man named 
Falani, the Biblical Paul, began to accumulate most of the buttons. 
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When ^^un Ki saw this he was pleased, and on the dav when 
Palani finally cornered the seed-wealth of the lepers his Chinese 
adversar)’ reported to Nyuh Tsin: “Palani is getting caught, just as 
we planned. Pray for me.” 

In the following daj-s Palani began to lose. If he bet on es-ens, 
Mun Ki would drop tlie hidden pebble in his palm and throw do’.ra 
an odd number, and whenever the Hais’aiian decided to risl: a lot of 
seeds and go for a big win on a specific number, say three, it was 
a simple matter for Mun Ki to mahe the pebbles come out even, 
so that they couldn’t possibly yield a three. The residue might be 
two or four, but never three. 

Slowly Palani’s pile diminished, but Mun Ki Imew from the past 
that the cultivation of a sucker demanded patience and skill, so on 
some days Palani triumphed; but over the long liaul he lost, and 
the afternoon came when Mun Ki ruthlessly drove him down to a 
mere handful of seeds. Excitement among the lepers was great as 
the fan-tan game progressed, and many were standing about when 
the Chinese finally broke his adversary completely, whereupKm the 
Hawaiian spectators started joshing the loser, which was wliat Mun 
Ki wanted. When the joking was at its height, the Chinese said 
casually, "Palani, why don’t we play this way. You have the ridge- 
pole for your house, and I have one for mine. It’s ridiculous For 
neither of us to have a complete roof, so I’ll play for )our ridge- 
pole against mine.” 

'There was an cxdted hush about the fiat rock, and Mun Ki prayed 
that the Hass-aiian would rise to the challenge, but when the big 
man did so he added a stipulation which left the Chinese stunned. 
To begin svith, Palani said simply, "All right. I’ll play for the tim- 
ber . . . tomorrow,” and Mun Ki tried to mask his joy, but then 
the big man added, “And tomorrow ssc won’t pick up pebbles by 
hand. We’ll scoop them up in a cup. And j-ou won’t count them, 
Mun Ki. Keoki over there ssall count them.” 

"Don’t you trust me?” Mun Ki pleaded. 

'The big Hawaiian stared at the little gambler and said, "\k’’e’ll 
scoop Uicm up in a cup.” And he marched off Mth his friends. 

Ivlun Ki sat alone for a long time glumly staring at the pebbles 
on the fan-tan rock. Carefully he recapitulated each incident in his 
relationship with Palani: "It all goes Irack to that day. when I .^w 
the big timber first. But he had good feet, so he dashed out and 
got it for himself. I must have shown my temper. So all along 
he’s knossTi ss'hat I’ve been planning. Letting him win and then 
making him lose. 'Tliat evil man! All the time I was teasing him, he 
was really plaj-ing with me, letting me make him win and then 
letting me make him lose. So that while I thought I was trapping him 
into gambling for his roof, he was trapping me into gambling for 
mine. Idicse damned H.asvaiLins,” 

Distraught, he hobbled home, looked up at his precious 
and threw himself upon his wife’s rncrc}-. "Tomorrow wr . 
our roof,” he said solemnly. 
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"We have no rooP; . . yet," Nyuk Tsin replied. 

“We have the ridgepole," Mun Ki replied glumly. “And we’te . 
oing to lose it” " ■ ■ , • 

"Our ridgepole?” his wife shouted. 

"Nyuk Tsin, be quiet” he pleaded. ^ 

"What have you been doing?” she shouted again, pushing him , 
■minst the wall. "Did you gamble away our timbei?” , 

^"We still have a chance,” he assured her, and then he explamed 
ow while he was leading big dumb Palani into a trap, the uHy 
lauaiian had really been leading him into one. 

"Oh, husband!” Nyuk Tsin cried, and she began to lyeep, but he 
omfoited her, and all night the two Chinese tried to fipre' dut 
hat their chances were, now that Palani had insisted that they 
lay the game honestly. _ ‘ , 

As dawn broke, the sleepless Mun Ki was figuring with a stick 
1 the wet sand and suddenly he looked up toward ms wife with a 
leatific smile upon his thick, leprous lips. “Our good luck is begin- ' 
ing today," he assured her, and his sweating over the ridgepole 
eased. “Three years ago we started tire taro patch, and that was 
he beginning of our bad luck. We lost our money, got sick, ’were 
ricked by the Chinese doctor, and had to leave hcmie. But the ' 
hree years are over. Now our good-luck cycle is beginning, Nyuk 
Tsin!” he cried triumphantly. "We have sL\ years of good luck ahead 
tf ns. Today I’ll win Palani’s ridgepole and tonight we’ll -.sleep 
index Our own roof!” 

In an ecstasy of hope he led Niaik Tsin down to the fim-tan 
ock, where Palani and his Hawaiians were waiting. The pebbles were 
m the flat surface, and beside them stood a metal cup wth a 
landie. ,\fter some discussion it was agreed that the game should 
36 played in this w-ay; Palani would scoop a cupful of pebbles, and 
he umpire Keoki, closely watched by Nyuk Tsin, would count them . 
mt in fours until the residue was known. Mun Ki, in the meantifne, 
vould bet on odd or even and would also stipulate a specific num- 
ler. Thus, if he nominated even and four, and if the pebbles left 
residue of four, he would wan two points for his even guess and 
our points for having guessed the e.\-act number. On the' other 
land, if he wished to hedge his bets, he could nominate even and : 
hree, which would still yield him four points if three came up. 
Tien he would scoop up the pebbles, and Palani would name his 
ets, and the first man to win one hundred points would win. the 
ther’-s roof. ' • ■ • . - 

Palani, content that he now had the Chinese in an honest game, 
us satisfied that he would win, but Mun Ki, joj-ous in the start 
f his sbe-year cycle of good luck, was positive that he would triumph, 
te w-atched the big Hawaiian scoop the pebbles, hold them aloft, 
nd w-ait for his guess. "Odd and three,” Mun Ki cried, arid the 
ehbles were deposited before the umpire. Eagerly the circle of 'feces 
losed in for the count. ■ 

It was a ghoulish crowd that watched tlie battle for the ridgepoles. 
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Some men had no hands and some lacked -fdet. Tlie lips of some 
had fallen away and there were many noses missing. From the 
group arose the unmistakable stench of the leper, and bro\sTi skins 
were often marked with huge sickly-white areas. Hair had fallen out 
and sometimes eyes. These were tlic caricatures of men, those cursed 
by a malevolent nature so remonclcss that few in the world who 
were not lepers could imagine. Tliese fan-tan players were indeed the 
walking corpses, the crawling souls so foul that sound men, see- 
ing tlicm, could only shudder. They were the dead, the- bodies 
throwm onto the l>each at Kalawao, the forgotten, the abominated. 

But now in the bright sunlight they laughed merrily, and if the 
judge had inadequate fingers with which to count in fours, he vus 
allowed to keep his job because he was known as a trustworthy 
man. “Odd and one,’’ he cried. “Two points to tlie Pake.” The 
crow'd cheered. 

Wlien it came time for Mun Ki to scoop up the pebbles a diffiailtv 
presented itself. Although he had been able to pLiv the c-une with 
his stumps, he did not have enough finger: tu gr.i'.-p the handle 
of the cup, so after two trial attempts be ap;x to the vTowd, 
and his request wus granted: he passed the an' to .Vw.k r>;n, and 
she scooped the pebbles. “Odd and thra’. ' lb ^ ':a! 

When the judge had counted, he annceeav 1"-. " 

“It’s our lucky' ycarl’’ Mun Ki shouted x''”-' ' bf 

stopped to explain how a Chinese has thr-.v ~ 

six good ones. “The good ones started '■ -''-aklec. ar£ 

on Palani’s nc.\-t scoop he scored sL\ pvrt' ‘•'re et-nr nnf 

two, and that's how the pebbles fell. 
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Taking the dying man Pakni into their home one of the best 
things Nyuk Tsin ever did, for he had been a .sailor and he ivas 
a great liar; during a storm he would sit in . the dark hut’ and tell 
the Fakes of distant lands, and it seemed wonderful to Nyuk Tsin 
that one man could have had so many experiences. “Asia, Africa, 
Ameiical’' he cried. "They’re all fine lands to see.” And as he talked; 
Mun Ki and his svife began , to visualize the distant continents and 
to appreciate what a surpassing treasure their sons were going to 
inherit. One night Mun Ki said, “When jxm go back to the boys, 
Wu Chow’s Auntie, make them learn to read. They should know 
about the things that Palani has been tellmg us.” Once he actually 
said, “I am glad I came to the Fragrant Tree Country. A man 
should have great adventures.” _ _ _ _ . _ 

Palani's fo’c’s'l yarns also awakened Nyuk Tsin’s’ imagination, arid 
she saw how much better it svas to live closely with her neighbors 
ratber than apart as she had had to do as a Hakka wife, and some- 
times at night, when rain fell over their roof, the three, strange 
companions found a positive joy in sitting together, and tliis was 
the beginning of Nyuk Tsin’s .remarkable service to Kalawao.- .When 
big Palani died she helped bury him and then brought into her 
roofed house a man and wife, and when they died she buried them. 
She became known as the “Pake Kokua,” and whenever a. new 
fenyload of lepers was dumped ashore on the teirible and inhos-, 
pitable beaches of Kalawao, she went among them and showed them 
how to obtain at least some comfort during the first weeks when 
N they had to sleep in the open. She taught them to build houses, as 
she had done, and day after day she climbed the ch’ffs seeking oiit 
short timbers for others. Her most particular contribution, was 
this: when the ferry threw ashore some young girl she would keep 
die girl in her house for a week or so, and there the girl was safe, 
as if she had come upon one of the ancient and holy sanctuaries 
maintained by the Hawaiians before the white man came, and 
during these days of grace Nyuk Tsin would bring to the girl a 
chain of possible husbands and would say sternly, "You have ,come 
here to die, Liliha. Do so in dignity.” And many marriages, if they 
could, be called such, were both arranged and consummated in 
Nyuk Tsin’s house, and word seeped back to Honolulu about the 
Pake, Kokua. 

For his part, Mun Ki reveled in his time of good luck. He kept 
his fan-tan game running and was delighted one day to find that 
the leper ferry, had brought him a Cantonese man, near death, who . 
had managed .to hide out in Iwilei for tivo years before the quack 
herbalist turned him in, and who was as good a gambler as he. They 
would play fim-tan by the hour, with Mun Ki insisting, “Pick up 
the pebbles in the cup, please." 

And then the leproy, which had been accumulating in enormous 
reserves throughout his body, burst forth horribly in many places 
and he could not leave the stone house Nyuk Tsin had buflt for him. 
She could provide him ivith no medicine, neither for his awful 
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sores nor for the pneumonia that attacked him. She could get him 
no choice food . . . just salt hcef and poi. There were no blankets 
to ease the hard earthen bed. But there was Njmk Tsin’s patient 
care, and as ghastly da>'S progressed, with death extremely tardy, she 
sat svith her husband and attended to his last instructions. ’ 

"You are obligated to send money to my wife,” he reminded her. 
“And when the boys are married, send word to the siDage. Try 
any ventures you wish, for these are my lucky years.” 

As death approached, he became unusually gentle, a poor wasted 
shadov/ of a man, a ghost, and he told the self-appointed governor 
of tlie settlement, “The fan-tan game belongs to you.” At the very’ 
end he said to Nyuk Tsin, “I love you. You are my real vife.” And 
he died. 

She SCTatched his grave into the sandy soil, choosing the side of 
a hill as she had promised, where the winds did not blow and where, 
if there was no tree, there was at least a ledge of rock upon which 
his spirit could rest on its journeys from and to the grave. 

Nynik Tsin now turned her house into a hospital, and no longer 
were stumps of human beings seen abandoned in open fields. She 
cared for them until they died, and there were sometimes five or 
six days in a row when she never saw a whole living person. She 
cared for those who were beyond the memory of Gm, and there 
was no human being so foul in his final disintegration but that she 
could tend him. In Honolulu the government could find no way 
to send medicine to the abandoned, nor bandages nor even scalpels 
to cut away lost members, but Nyuk Tsin dew'sed tricks of her own, 
and many Hawaiians blessed her as tlie Fake Kokua. If anyone 
had asked her: “Fake, why do you work so hard for the Hawaiian 
lepers?” she would has’c replied: “Because Kimo and Apikeh took 
me in.” 

In these d.ays she formed one habit. As each dusk came she sat 
apart and took off all her clothes. Starting with her face she would 
feel for signs of leprosy, and then her breasts, and tlicn her flanks. 
She studied each hand with care and then inspected her legs. Finally 
she lifted her big feet and looked at each toe in turn, and when 
she was satisfied that for another day she was free of leprosy, she 
dressed and went to bed. She had to perform this inspection at 
dusk, for tlie government in Honolulu could not find tlie funds to 
provide the lepers svith lamps and oil, so that when night fell, tlie 
utter blackness of hell descended upon tlie lamrctto, and ugliness 
rode the night. But Nj-uk Tsin, even though she was now an un- 
attached woman, was left alone, and she slept in peace, for she 
knew that so far she was not leprous. 

In early 1873 word was sent to Nyuk Tsin that in reward for her 
help at Kalawao she would be permitted to return to ciiilimtion, 
prorided th.Tt upon her arriial in Honolulu three doctors wnuld 
certify that she was free of leprosy. Tlic news exei 
cussion among tlie lepers, but one reaction donrin: 
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ill were sorry to see, her go, none h^nidged her the' right. So in. 
he period behvcen ships this tweniy-six-year-old Chinese girl moved 
ibout the peninsula of Kalawao. She climbcd^ up to the crater where 
he volcano which had built the island had once flourished, and 
he crossed over to the westward side of the peninsula where, in her 
jpinion, the tiny settlement of Kalaupapa offered a much better 
iome for future lepers than the eastern side at Kalawao. But mostly 
he loohed at the tow'ering cliffs that hemmed in the peninsula, - 
md she rvatched the rvild white goats leaping in freedom. To herself 
he said, “I never e-xpected to leave Kalawao. May those who are 
eft behind find decency.” 

On the day of Njaik Tsin’s departure from the lazaretto the little 
Kilauea chugged into position beneath the cliffs; casks and cattle 
vere kicked into the surf; and a longboat came in with its- first 
load of condemned; and although Nyuk Tsin had decided to go put 
to the ship on the first return trip, she now changed her mind and 
moved among the quivering newcomers, explaining conditions , to 
them in her broken Hawaiian; and when the last incoming beat 
arrived, the sailors had to warn her: "Hey, Pakel More better you 
come, eh?” As she went to the boat she met climbing out of it a 
smdi, white-faced man in black priest’s clothing. He wore glasses 
and his eyes were close together. His hair was combed straight 
forward like a boy’s; his trip among the cattle had made him dirty, 
and his fingernails were filthy. Now, as he stepped ashore at Kalawao 
he was breathing deeply, as if in a trance, and he stared in horror 
at what he saw. To the self-appointed governor he said in an ashen 
voice, "I am Father Damien. I have come to serve you. ■V\^ere is 
a house in which I may stay?” 

Nyuk Tsin was so surprised to think that a white man would 
volunteer to help her lepers that she did not find words to ay, 
"You may have my houscl” By the time she thought of this, the 
sailoTS were akeady pulling her into the longboat, and so she left, 
but as she went she could see the lepers explaining to the priest 
that in Kalawao there were no houses and that he, like any other 
newcomer, would have to sleep as best he could on the bare ground 
under a hau tree. 


W HEN NYtTK TSIN KETTjRNED from the lazaretto she was domi- 
nated by one desire, to recover her children, and as soon as 
the Kilauea docked she hurried off, a thin, sparse-haired Chinese 
ividow of twenty-six wearing a blue smock, blue trousers and a 
xmical bamboo hat tied under her chin and reaching out met her 
dosely wound bun in back. She was barefooted, and after an event- 
ail life of eight years in Hawaii, owned exactly what she wore— not 
wen a toothbrush or a smock more — plus seven undeveloped acres 
)f boggy land left to her by Dr. Whipple. As she plodded up 
'^uuanu Valley she did not pause to study the land, but as she 
vent past she did think: “I shall have to start spading it tonight.” 
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knd lay, but again ,sbe passed it without, stopping, for she was 
on her way to see the' Punti and Hakka families, but none of them 
knew of her son. Because they were Carthaginian families, they felt 
obligated to help Mun Ki’s widow, so they scraped together a set 
of ^den tools, some seeds, a bag of taro conns and a bamboo 
canying-pole with bvo baskets attached. With these Nyuk 'Tsin 
returned to her land, and there she worked till nearly midnight, 

ITie low and boggy section she enclosed in dikes, for there taro 
would prosper. Furthermore, building tbe taro bed also drained the 
intermediate land, uncovering good alluvial soil, which she tilled for 
Chinese vegetables. Tliis left a smaller, but still adequate high area 
where vegetables for the haoles could he grosvn. TTius, from the 
first night, Nynk Tsin stumbled upon the systein she was to follow 
for many years: taro for the Hawaiians, Chinese cabbage and peas 
for the Orientals, lima beans, string beans and Irish potatoK for 
the haoles. For she knew they all had to eat. 

At dawn each day she slung her bamboo pole across her shoulder, 
hooked on the two baskets, jammed her conical basket hat upon' 
her head, and set out barefooted for her garden. As her vegetables 
ripened, sbe loaded her baskets and began her long treks through 
Honolulu, and no matter how much business she produced at any 
one house, she svas never as concerned svith the money as she -was 
to see whether this family happened to have a Chinese boy about . 
four years old. She didn’t find her son, hut she developed a vegetable 
, business that svas becoming profitable. 

; "When night fell, Nyuk Tsin continued working, putting her field 
in order, and after the stars had come out she would carefully place 
■ in her baskets those vegetables which she had not sold. Swinging 
them onto her shoulder, she would begin her four-mile trek back up 
the valley to the clearing where her sons were already arieep. There 
were many days when she never saw them, but as she sat , in fte 
night darkness u-ith Kimo and Apikela she talked mostly of. their 
future, and one night, when she had trudged up the valley in a 
heavy rain, she arrived home cold and wet and she was driven to. 
recall the days in the lazaretto when the leper Palani told them of 
■the world. So she woke her sons and stood befOTe them, muddy 
and w^, and they rubbed their heavy eyes, trying to understand what 
she-.-sras ^ying. They could hardly speak Chinese and she was not 
ad%t in Hawaiian, but she e.xplained: "Somewhere in Honolulu 
you have a brother, and his name . . The boys began to fidget, 
-and.-'she commanded them to stand still, but they could not under- 
stand. 

"Eh, .you kanaka!” Apikela shouted. "Shush! Your auntie speak 
yonl Damned Fakes!” And the bo« stood silent. 

Slowly 'Wu Chow's Auntie spoke: “Your fether %vanted you to 
share the entire world. He wanted you to study ... to he bright 
hoys. He said, ‘Work hard and the world will belong to you." ” 

She took her first son by the hand and drew him into the middle' 
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of the room, sajing, “Asia, you must honor your father by worJang 
hard.” The sleepy-eyed boy nodded,- quite unaware of the, commis- 
sion he had been given. ’ 

To each of her sons she repeated this paternal command; “Worl: 
hard." And when they 'stood at attention, she added, “And you must 
help me find your brother Australia.” 

“Where is he?" Asia ashed. 

. “I don’t know,” Wu Chow’s Auntie replied, “but we must-find 
him.” ; 

^^Tien the confused and sleepy bo}’s returned to bed, the little 
Chinese woman sat for a long time with the two Hawaiians, trying to 
decide, which of her sons promised to be the most intelligent, and 
this was important, for Njmk Tsin realized that she would be able 
to give only one a full-scale education in America and it was essential 
that the right one be identified early and concentrated upon. Now 
she asked Kimo, "Which do jxju -think is best?” 

-“I like Europe,” Kimo replied. 

‘Tou like him,” Nyuk Tsin agreed, “but wbo is cleverest?” 

“America is cleverest,” the big man said. 

NjTjk Tsin thought so too, but she checked with Apikela. “Do 
you think America has courage for a fight?” she asked. 

.“Africa is the most stubborn fighter,” Apikela replied. 

“But which one would you send to the mainland?" 

“America,” Apikela replied without hesitation. 

By 1875 N}'uk Tsin had saved nearly -hventy-five dollars, and if 
such a rate of income were to continue, she could ob\iously afford 
to educate all of her sons, but she knew that there -was heavy 
obligation upon this fhone}', so w'hen it reached the even twent}’-five- 
doUar mark she bundled it up, took her four sons with her, and 
marched formally down to the Punti store. “I want )X)u to under- 
stand W'hat we are doing,” she said several times, and when she 
reached the store, she lined the boj-s up so that even six-year-old 
America could follow' the transaction that was about to occur. 

. In those years the Chitiese did not use banks, for there were no 
Chinese establishments, and what Oriental could trust a white man 
in the handling of money? Wealth was kept hidden until a responsi- 
ble accumulation was made, and then it was earned, as on this day, 
to the Punti store or to the Hakka store, and there. ;a complete 
confidence, it was handed over to the storekeeper, who, for three 
per cent of the toal, would manage, by waw -.rriv he knew, rr- 
transmit the balance either to the Low Village, a; -n the present^mw., 
or to the High Village if the recipient were :: te s Hsiia. ‘-hr 
came and revolutions. Hawaii prospered rr :.-rf ered loss. 
and ships were captured by pirates, ber rr-me'' sent from rhn ter m 
store in Honolulu imariably reached the l.:w e'iZsge. _ ^ 

"This money is for the wife c: Kes Mm Kn" bmd' “ 
plained to the storekeeper. Wben he nton-ed ihs sdr. ‘ 
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in the Low Village, Tell her that as dutiful sons her four, hop 
send the money. And they send as well their- filial respect,” Again 
the storekeeper nodded and began to write the letter. ' : 

When it was completed, in strange Chinese characters that few 
in Hasvaii could read, Nyuk Tsin proudly handed it to each of the 
boys and said, "You are sending money to your mother. As long 
as she lives you must do this. It is the respect you owe her.” Gravely 
the little pigtailed boys in clean suits handled the letter, and each, 
in his imperfect way, could visualize China, with his mother sitting 
in a red robe and opening the letter and finding his rhoney inside. 
\^en the letter was handed back to the storekeeper for transmitting,' 
Npk Tsin sto^ her boys in line and said, "Rememberl As long as 
your mother lives, this is your duty.” And the boys understood. 
Big Apikela was like a mother in that she sang to them and kissed- 
them; Md Wu Chow's Auntie was someb'mes like a mother because 
she brought them food; but their real mother, the one that counted, 
was in China. 

Since the day on which the money was taken to the Punti store 
•was already ruined, Nyuk Tsin decided to explore something that she 
had heard of with great excitement. She led her four bright-faced bojs 
back up Nuuanu Valley, taking them off into a smaller valley where 
in a field a large building stood. It belonged to the Church, of 
England, for as soon as the Hawaiian alii discovered the gentle and 
pliant religion of Episcopalianism with its lovely ceremonies, they 
contrasted it to the bleak, un-Hawaiian Calvinism of the Congrega- 
r' i.‘ ■ hsls, and before long most of the alii were Church of England 
converts. They loved the rich singing, the incense and the robes. 
One of the first things the English missionaries did uas to open 
the school which Nyuk Tsin now approached, and to the surprise 
of the islands the Englishmen announced; “In our school we will 
welcome Chinese boys.” The idea of hairing Orientals in any' large 
numbers in the big, important school at Punahou would in 1875 have 
been repugnant, and also prohibitively expensive to the Chinese, so 
the ablest flocked to lolani, where Nyuk 'Tsin now brought her sons. 

She was met by one of the most unlikely men ever to inhabit 
Hawaii, Uliassutai Karakoram Blake, a tall, reedy Englishman with 
fierce mustaches and h completely bald head, even though he was 
only .twenty-eight. His adventurous Shropshire parents had been with 
a caniel caravan heading across Outer Mongolia from the . towm 
of his firet name to the town of his second when he was prematurely 
bom, “jolted loose ere my time," he liked to explain, “by the 
rumbling motion of a camel which practically destroyed my sainted 
mother’s pelvic structure.” He had grown up speaking Chinese, 
Russian, Mongolian, French, German and English. He was now also 
a master of pidgin, a terrifying disciplinarian and a man who loved 
children. He had long ago learned not to by his Chinese on the 
Orientals living in Hawaii, for they spoke only Cantonese and 
Punti, and to him these were alien languages, but when Nyvd; Tsin 
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spolce to him in Haklca, it sounded enough like Mandarin for him 
to respond, and he immediately took a hTcing to her. 

“So you want to enroU these four budding Lao-tses in our school?” 
he remarked in expansive Mandarin. ' 

“They are not Lao-tses,” she corrected. “They’re Mun Ki’s.” 

Uliassutai Karakoram Blake, and he demanded of his acquaint- 
ances his full name, looked down severely at Nyuk Tsin and .ask^, 
"Is there any money at all in the coffers of Mun Ki, y-clept Kee?’’ 

“He’s dead,” she replied. 

Blake swallowed. He liked this practical woman, but nevertheless 
he tried to smother her with yet a third barrage of words; “Have 
you any reason to believe that these four orphaned sons of Mun 
Ki have even the remotest capacity to learn?” 

Nyuk Tsin thought a moment and replied, “America can learn. 
'The others aren’t too bright.” 

"Madam,” Uliassutai Karakoram cried with a low bow that brought 
his mustaches almost to the floor, “in my three years at lolani you 
are the first mother who has even come close to assessing her children 
as 1 do. Frankly, your sons don’t look too bright, but with humble 
heart I welcome Asia, Europe, Africa and America into our school.” 
Very formally he shook the hand of each child, then roared in 
pidgin, "Mo bettah you lissen me, I knock you plenty, b’lee me.” 
And the boys did believe. 

In later years, when Hawaii was civilized and lived by formal 
accreditations, no teacher who drifted off a whaling boat one after- 
noon, his head shaved bald, no credenrials, with mustaches that 
reached out four inches, and with a name like Uliassutai Karakoram 
Blake could have been accepted in the schools. But in 1872, when 
this outlandish man did just that, lolani needed teachers, and in 
Blake they found a mani who was to leave on the islands an 
indelible imprint. When the bishop first stared at the frightening- 
looking young man and asked, “What are your credentials for teach- 
ing?” Blake replied, "Sir, I was bred on camel’s milk,” and the 
answer was so ridiculous that he was employed. If Blake had been 
employed in a first-rate school like Punahou, then one of the finest 
west of- Illinois, it wouldn’t have mattered whether he was capable 
or not, for after Punahou his scholars would go on to Yale, and 
oversights could be corrected. Or if the teachers in the school, were 
inadequate, the parents at home were capable of repairing omisrions. 
But at lolani the students either got an education horn the available, 
teachers, or they got none at all, and it was Blake’s unique contribu- 
tion to Hawaii that svith his fierce mustaches and his outrageou.^ 
insistence upon the niceties of English manners, he educated the 
Chinese. He made them Speak a polished English, cursing th?" 
pidgin when th^ didn’t. He converted them to the Chu~'r <rc 
England, while he himself remained a Buddhist. He taught 
to sail boats in the harbor, contending that no man ct’-V -f- g 
gentleman who did not mvn a horse and a boat. Ab 
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them as if they were not Chinese; he acted as if they were entitled 
to run banks, or to be elected to the legislature, or to own land. 
In these years there were many in Hawaii who looked apprehensively 
into the future and were frightened by what they, saw. They did not 
w'ant Chinese going to college or owning big companies. They were 
sincerely afraid of Oriental businessmen and intellectuals. They hoprf, 
felselyas it proved, that the Chinese would be perp^aDy content to 
work on the plantations without acquiring any higher aspiratiohs, 
and when they saw their dream proving false, and the Chinese enter- 
ipg all aspects of public life, they sometimes grew panicky , and 
ta&ed of passing ridiculous laws, or of e-riling all Chinese, or of 

E reventing them from entering certain occupations. What these 
ightened men should have done was much simpler: they should 
have shot Uliassutai Karakoram Blake. 

For when the first Chinese plantation worker saved, through bitter 
labor, the few pennies needed to send his son to lolani, a kind of 
revolution was launched which nothing in world history had so far 
proved capable of reversing. When Blake taught the first Chinese 
boy the alphabet, the old sj'stem of indenturrrf labor doomed. 
Because a boy svho could read would sooner or later come upon 
some book that would give him an idea, and a boy with an idea 
could-a.ccomplisb almost anything. During these years in Hawaii, the 
Chinese' were not particularly w'ell treated. Hell-raising lunas on "fte 
plantations — ^gang foremen — often thought it hilarious to tie two 
Chinese together by their pigtails and abuse them both at the same . 
time. Other lunas, on a drunk, found delight irr tjung the pigtail 
of a passing Oriental to the tail of a horse, and lashing. the 
horse into a gallop. The Chinese retaliated until it became a stand- 
ing rule among lunas: “Never go into a field where more than six 
■ Chinese are working with cane knives. Never.” And one night an 
infuriated Chinese, for no reason that anyone ever des’eloped, 
screamed into the bedroom of the French consul and with a long 
knife massacred him. These were not easy years, and the Chinese 
were by no means the docile Orientals that the Honolulu Mail had 
reported on their arrivai. The)’ were apt to be mean, fearfully quick 
•to revenge insults, and positively unwiliing to extend their contracts 
at three dollars a month for fourteen hours of hard work a day. 
Deep tensions were created, and the Chinese experiment might have 
failed, except that Uliassutai Karakoram Blake was quietly teaching 
his bo)’S: “The ^me virtues that are extolled in China wiH lead to 
Success in Hawaii. Study, listen to your parents, save your money, 
align yourselves with honest men.” He also laid great emphasis upon 
the w-isdom of conforming to the mores of the majority. “Cut .your 
pigtails," Tie counseled, “and dress like Americans. Join their churches. 
Forget that you are Chinese.” 

A^boy asked, “But if we ought to drop Buddhism, why don’t 
you?” And Uliassutai replied, “When I leave Hawaii, 1 shall return 
to England, where freedoms of all kind are permitted. But you will 
not leave these islands. You will bavp tn i;„« a™.,.- — .. 
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they despise most freedoms, so conform.” He was a difficult, opinion- 
ated man, and he transformed a race. ' ^ • 

In these days, when Nyuk Tsin came to work in the early morn- 
ing twilight, she led her four sons with her, and for the hours before 
school opened, they labored in the field with her. As schooltime 
approached, she dipped a rag in the muddy water of the taro patch 
and cleaned her sons, sending them off to their lessons. When 'day 
ended, they were back among the vegetables, and after nightffill 
th^ aU reached home, where big Kimo had a hot supper waiting for 
them. After a year of this severe regime Kimo, exhausted by the 
amount of work, the Chinese were doing, suggested, “Why don't 
we all leave this house and build a little house down the valley? We'll 
keep this land for a vegetable field. Then nobody rvill have to walk 
so far, and I’ll be close to the poolroom.” 

Nyuk Tsin considered this for some time and said, “I don't like 
to give up even an inch of the vegetable field for a house.” 

“But lookl” Kimo argued. “For a little comer of the vegetable 
field, you’ll get a whole lot of land up here.'” 

“If we do that,” Nyuk Tsin countered, “Apikela nill have to walk 
great distances for her maile. And I can walk better than Apikela.” 

“What I had in mind,” Kimo explained, “was that Apikela should 
stop bothering with the maile and help you with the vegetable field 
down there. That way, the boys can study longer for their school.” 

The plan was so reasonable that next day Nyuk Tsin invited Kimo 
to accompany her to the vegetable field, and the huge man explained 
how little land would be taken off by the house, and he reminded 
her how much forest land she would be getting in exchange, and on 
the spur of the moment she said, “Good.” 

They took down the upland house and for several nights- slept 
in the open while the lowland house was building, and after a while 
the first of the famous Kee houses stood on Nuuanu Street. This one 
was a ramshackle affair, neither waterproof nor tidy, but it comfort- 
ably housed five Chinese and two Haw-aiians. In a way, it was also 
responsible for the good fortune of the Kees, for one day when NjTik 
Tsin wras trudging up the valley toward her new fields, which because 
they were so high did not produce as well as the lower, she was stopped 
by a handsome young man of twenty who was riding in a gig and 
who called, “You the Fake who has the field in there?” She said that 
she was, and he reined in his horse, climbed down, and extended his 
hand. “I’m Whip Hoxworth,” he said, “and I’d like to see your 
field, if I may.” He tied the horse to a tree and tramped in with her, 
Idck^ the soil, rubbed some through his palms, and said, ‘Take, 
I’d like to make a deal with you. I brought back with me from 
Formosa, nearly lost my head doing it, about a hundred pineapple 
plants. I’ve tried growing them in low fields, and they don’t work. 
Seems to me a field at this elevation might be nearer to what they 
knew in Formosa. Tell you what I'll do. I’ll give you all t' 'aoff 

that are now living. And if you can make them grow, yc 
them. All I want is some of the fruit and some of the se 
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“Can you sell pineapple?” Ny-uk Tsin asked suspidously. - 
Wiip Hoxworth turned and pointed cqiansively back down ft 
xalley, and although trees cut off his dew', that did hot disturb hin 
“Every house you can see down there will want to buy your pin; 
apples, Fake. Is it a deal?” - , • 

It w-as, and young Whip Hoxworth had made a shrewd guess, fo 
Nyuk Ts’in's upper field was e-sacUy the soil needed loi the Fonnas 
■ pineapple, which was markedly sweeter and in all ways' superior, t 
the grubby degenerates that had been introduced into the island 
half a centurv before. Now Nyuk Tsin hiked out of her uppe 
Nnuanu fields’ day after day, her back loaded with pineapples whic' 
she hawked through the dh'. Her vegetables from the lower fiel 
also prospered, but best of all, her four sons were learning -thei 
necessary lessons. 

In only one venture was Nyuk Tsin failing and that was, as befori 
her taro bed, for not satisfied with selb'ng the brutish bulbs to ft 
natives, and the leaves to anyone w'ho wanted to steam them fo 
vegetables, while keeping the stalks to herself for picking and servin 
with fried mullet, thus e.vacring three profits from the accomme 
dating taro, she allowed Kimo and Apikela to talk her into boilin 
dovv-n the roots and converting them once more into poi. This tim 
the procedure worked exactly right, and the resulting poi was a riel) 
gooey, purplish color that made the mouth of anv Hawaiian «ate 
•\\vhcn he saw it, and a considerable market developed for this Pak< 
i-oi, as it was called But very few Hawaiians were able to buy any, fo 
.. big Apikela and bigger Kimo worked so hard at cultivating the tan 
that when mealtime came thev were f.imishcd, and Nyuk Tsin 
gobbling a few handfuls of cold rice with perhaps a bit of pickier 
faro stalk, sat by aghast at the amounts of poi her two gigantic house 
mates consumed Kimo, now weighing nearly three hundred and fifty 
pounds, would lumber over to the poi buckets, ladle himself out a 
quart or more and serse Apikela an equal amount. Peaking at hall 
a dozen fish, some cold pork, a baked breadfruit and what was left ol 
. a can of Oregon salmon, they would dip hvo fingers, held scooped 
like loose fishhooks, into the poi. twirl them around the sticky mass, 
and swing them deftly to their mouths. "W'ith a sweet sucking sound 
. they inhaled the delicious paste, and looked happily at each other as 
'they did so. ' , , 

With dismay, Nyuk Tsin realized that none of her poi was getting 
onto the market. Yet she did not complain, for these great placid 
people had adopted her children when she was with the lepers. Even 
now- Nyuk Tsin felt that she could not get along without them, . for 
they tended the boys, did the laundry, brought the gossip home from 
the poolroom, and took care of the poi. But in prudence Nyuk Tsin 
felt she had to protect herself, so at last she said to Kimo, "I would 
like to buy your upper fields.” 

“Buy?" Kimo asked in astonishment. “You can have them.” 
“Maybe it’s better if I buy them, properly.” 
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“Could we go to the land office and sign the papers?" Ni^uk Tsin 
asked. “And I’ll pay you.” 

Big Apikela lifted her Chinese friend in the air and sat her on her. 
lap, saying, “Kimo and I have no use for the land. We have no 
children.” 

‘Tou have the four boys,” Nyuk Tsin corrected. 

“Good idea!” Kimo cried. “We’ll give the land to our boys-.” So 
the three of them went down to the land office and registered the 
sale of the upper fields to the Kee boys, and when the white man' 
asked, through his interpreter, “And what fee changed hands?” the 
two huge Hawaiians looked confused, and the official explained, 
“There has to he a recognized fee, or the sale isn’t legal.” 

Nyuk Tsin began to say that she had a bagful of dimes and reals 
and Australian gold pieces saved for her sons’ education and she was 
willing, but Kimo interrupted, and w-ith a grand gesture said, “We 
sell this Fake our land in return for all the poi we can eat.” And that 
was what Nyuk Tsin had been thinking about in the first place, and 
that was how the deed was registered. 

It was a strange and yet typical Hawaii-like h'fe that Njuk Tsin 
now led. Her four sons spoke mainly Hawaiian and English, and she 
communicated with them only in broken Hawaiian. They were care- 
fully thought to think of the shadowy .woman in China as their 
mother, but they considered Apikela their mamma, just as she 
thought of them as her sons. Nobody in the household even knew 
Nyuk Tsin's name, the Hawaiians always calling her merely the Fake, 
and her children knowing her as Auntie. In food, language and 
laughter the establishment was Hawaiian. In school-book learning, 
business and religion it was American. But in filial obedience and 
reverence for education it was Chinese. 

Njuk Tsin’s years fell into an almost sacred routine. On the first 
of March she went to the land office and paid her taxes on her two 
properties, and her most valued physical possession became a box 
in which she kept her receipts. For her they were a kind of citizen- 
ship, a proof that she had a right to stay in the Fragrant Tree 
Country. 

In September and June she washed her one suit of clothes ivith 
special care, dressed her hair with a fresh cloth, and accompanied 
her four sons to discuss their education with Uliassutai Karakoram 
Blake, who found delight in talking Chinese with her and who said 
that her sons were doing well. Her insistence upon this was fanatical, 
and whenever she talked with Blake she hammered one question: 
“Which of my four sons has the best mind?” And the big, fierce 
man would reflect and reply, “America.” She was pleased to know 
that her brilliant son was doing well in school, for she loved to 
visualize the day on which he would set out to the mainland for 
his advanced schooling, to be supported by all the others. 

In April and October, Nyuk 'Tsin faithfully trekked do'^^-^the 
Punti store with an appropriate number of dollHS and 
to Kee Mun Ki’s family in the Low Village. Always 
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four sons with her, even though it meant keeping them out pi 
school, for she impressed them with this: “Even more importani 
than ^ucation is filial dutj’, and }'OU are four brothers who musi 
work extra hard to pay the respect due your father and his family/' 
She made each of the boys actually finger the money as it was turned 
over, and each of them touched the resulting letter. “Now you car 
go back to school,” she said. Sometimes she thought it strange thal 
she should be inculcating these ancient Chinese virtues hot in the 
powerful Hakka language but in a broken Hawaiian pidgin.- How- 
ever, the virtues were self-evident and the boys understood. 

Such was the year of Nyuk Tsin, the Fake Koku.i, the Auntie. For 
herself she had one blouse, one pair of trousers, no sho'es and-ont 
basket hat. She had a bamboo carrying-pole, two baskets, a poi fee- 
tory that made no money, and two parcels of land that would one 
day be worth more than a million dollan. But the revolution in 
which this slim-hipped Chinese woman was involved stemmed mainly 
from the fact that she had four bright boys in lolani. and when they 
were ready to move into Honolulu's economic life, fortified by 
Uliassutai Blake’s inspired learning and -their Auntie’s fragalcom- 
mon setisc, there would be little that could stop them. 

■ And then-one day in 1879, as Nyuk Tsin was leading her sons tc 
the Episcopal church, .she .sawn H.awniian family entering with seven 
children, and one of the boys looked Chinese. She began studyins 
t-,this child and concluded that he must be about eight years 'oliC 
/^-liich would be the age of her missing son. She was not sure that 
, W\e was Chinese, for lie blended perfectly with his H.iwaiian brothers 
^ and sisters, but when service ended she sent her sons home with 
thirteen-ycur-old .•\sia and quictlv followed the Hawaiian family to 
their residence. She found it to he a large, rambling house on 
Beretania Street far out Diamond Head way. and the eight-year-old 
boj' seemed fully at liome there. She tried to ask a passer-bv what the 
. family’s name was but could not make the man understand. 

She now revised her peddling routes and vv-alked miles out of her 
way to keep check on the big H.avwiiian house, and in time she found 
that the Chinese boy went to school, seemed normally bright, and 
VV.1S known only by a Hawaiian name. Once she lugged her. pine- 
apple onto the veranda of the house itself and tried to engage the 
mother of the household in conversation, but the latter wanted no 
pineapples. When she had exhausted all her own ingenuity, she dc- 
.cidcd .to discuss the matter frankly with Apikela, but as" she was 
about to do so, her intuition warned her that the big Hawaiian 
woman would sympathize with her fellow Hawaiian who now had 
the child, rather tli.an with its rightful mother Ny-uk Tsin; further- 
more, she concluded that tliis was the kind of adventure that would 
appall to Kimo, who considered himself not exactly fitted for other 
kinds of work. Accordingly, she took the big, shirtlcis man aside and 
said, “Find out who those people are.” 
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“I don’t have to find out,” he replied simply. "That’s Governor. 
Kelolo Kanakoa’s house,” 

“Find out where they got the Pake child.” 

“Good,” Kimo grunted, and he set off to the poolroom and in a 
short time reported: “The governor was on the docks- one day 
when a ship came in with a little baby boy, and no one knew what 
to do with it, so naturally the governor said, ‘I’ll take him;’ and he 
did.” Kimo shrugged his shoulders as if to say, “Isn’t that simple?” 
And then he saw what Nyuk Tsin was driving at. “The boy belongs 
to Kelolo!” he warned. “He fed him. He brought him up.” 

“But he’s a Pake,” Nyuk Tsin argued. “He’s mine.” 

“Of course!” Kimo agreed. "He’s your boy, but he belongs to the 
governor.” 

Patiently, but with swelling emotion, Nyuk Tsin reasoned: “I 
did not give the child to the governor. I sent him to you, to keep 
for me till I got home.” 

“But what did it matter who got the child?” Kimo reasoned 
hack. “The boy has a home and parents who love him. He has 
others to play with and enough food. What does it matter?” 

“I want him to grow up to be a Chinese,” Nyuk Tsin argued, 
growing nervous. 

"I don’t understand,” Kimo said blankly. “When I was young my 
father always had two or three sailors who had fled their ships, hiding 
out in our fields up there. Swedish, Americans, Spaniards, it didn’t 
matter. Sometimes they had babies with my sisters, and where are 
the babies now? I don't know, neither do my sisters. And are they 
Spanish or Hawaiian? Who cares?” 

Nyuk Tsin folmd herself making no headway with Kimo, so 
against her better judgment she enlarged the debate to include 
Apikela, and as she suspected, the big Hawaiian woman instinctively 
sided with the boy’s Hawaiian mother. “You must think of how 
much the governor’s wife has grown to love this boy,” Apikela 
reasoned. 

“But she has six children of her own!” Nyuk Tsin replied in 
growing despair. 

“They aren’t all her own!” Apikela replied triumphantly. “Some 
were left in the street and one I know comes from Maui.” 

“I am going to get my son,” Nyuk Tsin said stubbornly. 

“Pake!” Apikela warned. “He is no longer your son.” 

. 'Nyuk Tsin spoke unwisely: “Are the other four boys no longer my 
sons, either?” 

Softly Apikela replied, “No, Pake, they are not yours alone. They 
are now my sons too.” She did not have the words to explain that 
in the Hawaiian system the filial-parent relationship was completely 
fluid, and son-ship derived not from blood lines but from love. No 
child was ever left abandoned, and some of the most touching n’^r' '• 
tives of Hav^aiian history stemmed from the love of some 
woman who heard the cries of an unwanted girl baby ‘ 
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ad left beside the sea to peiish, and the peasant woman had rescued 
le child and had raised it as her own until war came, or some other 
:eat event, and then the child was revealed in full beauty. It bad 
jppened again and again. ApiT:ela was unable to explain all these 
lings to her Palce friend, but she did add this; “In all the.Hawaiian 
imilies you see, there will always be one child that was found some- 
here. A friend gave the child to the family, and that was that.” 
Stubbornly Nyuk Tsin repeated her question: "Then my boys are ; 
ot my sons?” , 

"Not yours alone," huge Apihela repeated. The little , Chinese 
•Oman, steeled in the Hakka tradition of family, stared at her bi| •, 
lawaiian friend, reared in the softer tradition of love, and each 
•Oman typifi^ tlie wisdom of her race, and neither would sur- 
aider, hut as always, it was the copious Hawaiian who made the , 
verture of peace: "Surely, Pake, with four boys we have enough for 
TO mothers." And the big woman was so persuasive that even 
kough Nyuk Tsin despised the concept being offered, and MW in 
: an explanation of why the Hanaiians were dj-ing out and the 
Chinese were thriving, she could not ignore the testimony of loi’e 
liat she saw in Uie happy faces of her sons. Even if they did have 
0 live su^ended between Hawaiian love and Chinese dut)', they 
rere thriving; so at last Nyuk Tsin allowed Iscrself to be drawn into 
tpikela’s great arms and cherished, as if she were a daughter, and 
lot an equal. Then the big woman said, "Now that our lempcii 
re at peace, let us go sec the governor’s wife.” 

Sedately, she and Kimo and the Pake walked down Nuuanu to 
Icretania and then out toward Diamond Head, an.d when tliey got 
0 the governor’s big house. Apikela said softly, “I will speak,” and . 
s if she were an ambassador from the court of the Nuuanu taro patch 
0 the high court of Beretania Street, she explained to the governors 
rife: "The Fake thinks your seventh child is hers.” 

“Probably is,” Governor Kelolo’s wife agreed easily. "I think my 
usband found him on a boat.” 

"Tlie Pake would like to take the boy home with her." Apikela 
lid softly. 

The governor s wife looked dowui at her hands and began to cry. 
’inally she said gently, "We think of the boy as our own." ' 

Seel Apikela said, and she ivithdreiv from the interviciv, for 
acre was obviously nothing more to say. 

But Nyuk Tsin was just beginning. "I appreciate what you did for 
le boy. He looks very clean and intelligent. But he is my son, and I 
ould like to ...” 

"He is very' happy here,” the governor’s wife explained. 

He is my son,’ Nyuk Tsin struggled. She felt as if she were en- 
alfed in a mass of cloud or formless foam. She could push it back, 
ut always it returned to smother her. ’Flic three big Hawaiians 1x010 
illing upon her, strangling her with love. 

Again the pvemor’s wife was speaking: "But we think of him as 
ar son, too. 
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“If I went to court, what would the judge say?" Njiik Tsin 
threatened. 

Now both the governor’s wife and Apikela began to weep, and the 
former said, “There is no need to involve the judges. Apikela said 
that you had your four sons with you. Why not leave ibe £fth boy 
with us? We love him very much.” ' - • 

“He is my son,” Nyulc Tsin stubbornly argued, but the phrase 
really had little meaning to the three Hawaiians. Obviously, the at- 
tractive boy was a son in many more wajs than this thi'n Chinese 
v/oman could understand. 

At this point the governor himself entered, a tall, handsome man 
in his late forties. He was generous in his attitude toward everyone 
and listened patiently, first to Apikela, then to his wife, and finally to 
Njmh Tsin. "Wien he spoke he said, “Then you are the Fake Kokua?" 

“Yes,” Nj-uk Tsin rephed. 

“Every Hawaiian owes a debt to you, Kokua.” He formally ex- 
tended his hand. Then he remembered; “It was about eight years 
ago. I was at the docks on some kind of business. I wasn’t governor 
then, had just come over from Maui. And this ship came in with a 
sailor v/ho had a screaming baby, and he said, “What shall I do with 
it?’ And I said, ‘Feed it.’ And he said, ‘I got no tits.' So I took fte 
boy and brought him home,” He paused significantly, then added, 
"And we made him one of our sons.” 

“Nov!" I want him,” Nyuk Tsin said forcefully. 

“And it would seem to me,” the governor said, ignoring her, “that 
it might be a very good thing if this Chinese boy continued to grow 
up in this house, among the Hawaiians. We two races need to under- 
stand each other better.” Then he stopped and said bluntly, “I love 
the boy as my own son. I don’t think I could let him go.'^ 

“The judge will give him to me,” Nyuk Tsin said coldly. 

Tears came into the big man’s eyes and he asked, “Have you no 
other children of your oi’/n?" 

“I have four,” Nyuk Tsin replied. 

“Then leave the boy with ns. Please don’t speak of judges.” 

The governor’s vafe brought in tea, and Nyuk Tsin v.ns invited to 
sit in the best brocaded chmr, and B^o asked if they happened to 
have any poi. The meeting lasted for four patient hours, and the 
h’ttle Chinese woman was positively beat down by love. WTen her 
son was summoned she saw that he was big and bright and strong. 
He was not told that the strange Chinese woman in the smock 
and trousers was his mother, for be called the governor's wife that, 
and after he was dismissed, many proposals were made, and Nyuk 
Tsin consented to this: her fifth son would continue to live with 
the governor, but he must be told who his real mother was . . . 
And here Njaik Tsin began to get mixed up, because she also in- 
sisted that the boy be given the Chinese name Oh Chov/, the Con- 
tinent of Australia, and that twice each year he accompany hL 
brothers to the Fund store when the mon^ was sent to his r<^ 
mother in China., 
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“Like baked nuts wth a touch of apple,” one man fudged. 

“Something like a peach with a trace of turpentine,” another said. 

■“Wiiat is it. Whip?” 

“A Bombay mango,” HoKWorth replied. 

"Wc used to have mangoes around here years ago,” the man re- 
plied. “But as I recall tlicy were string}'. Coiddn’t hardly eat ’em.” 

“There arc mangoes and mangoes," XWiip agreed. “Trick is, to 
find the good ones. Then take care of them." 

In later years many people grew to despise Wild Whip Hoxsvorth, 
for he developed into the ruthless operator his grandfather had been. 
ITie extension of H & H from merely a strong shipping line into 
the dictator-company of the islands was not accomplished easily, and 
if men hated Wild Whip they had a riglit to, but no one eva failed 
to remember vrith keen appreciation his first major gift to Hawaii. 
Whenever a hungry man reached up, knocked down a Hoxwonh 
mango, circled it with his knife and sucked in the aromatic fruit, he 
insh'nctively paid tribute to Wild kvnn'p. Other wirictics came later, 
hut the Hoxworth remained what its discoverer had once daimcd it 
to be: “the king of fruits." 

When Vnrip s.aw his mangoes established and had given seven! 
hundred saplings away to his friends, he turned his .attention to the 
■ ' affairs of H & H, whereupon he ran headfirst into his bearded uncle, 

• stem Micab Hale, a ssmbol of rectitude and a man determined not 
to Lave the H & 1! empire sullied by the escapades of his ssald young 

• nephciv. Consequently there was no opening for WHiip. Wren he 
applied for a job. liis prim faced uncle stared at him over his copiom 
beard and said, “You vc outraged all tlic girls in our family, young 
man, and wc have no place for vou.” 

“I'm not applying for a wife," Whip snapped. “I’m applying for 
a job.” 

“A man who isn’t appropriate for a husband, isn’t appropriate 
for a job . . . not m'th H & If.” Uncle Micah replied, enunciib'ng 
■ one of the firmest rocks of his company’s policies, for like most of 
the great emperors of history, the Hales .and Wliipples and Janderses 
re.ilized that an institution had to go forward on two levels: it- pro- 
duced intelligent sons to cany on when the old men died, and it 
produced beautiful d.aughters to lure able young husb.ands into the 
enterprise. It \ras an open question as to whether the great families of 
Havyaii prospered most from selling sugar at a good price or their, 
daughters to good husbands. “Tlictc's no place for you in H & H,"' 
Uncle Micab said with finalitv. 

When Wiip appealed to his father, he found th.at sensitive and 
confused weakling quite unwilling to fight with Micah, who now con- 
trolled the family ventures. "Your behavior has been such , - 
Ak'liip’s father began plaintively, whereupon his son said, “Stow it." 

There vvas a good den! of argument witliin the family, but Unde 
Micah said firmly, "Oiir success in Hawaii depends upon our pte- 

S&ntinP' to t1^f^ •ntlKKf* rtn ftirv rrtrsef 'V}n'Tf* 
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has never been a scandal in the big 6rms, and there won’t be as long 
as I control them. I think that Wiipple ought to go back to sea. 
We’ll reward him justly for his part ownership of the business, but 
he must stay out of Hawaii.” 

And then clever Micah thought of a happy solution. 'Recalling 
his nephew’s interest in growing things, he suggested a compromise: 
Wild 'Whip would divorce himself completely from all H & H en- 
terprises, and an announcement of this fact would be made public 
so as to' absolve men like Micah Hale and Bromley Hoxworth^ from 
responsibility for his future actions, and in return 'Whip would be 
given four thousand acres of the family’s land to do with as he 
wished. 'When the assembled Hoxworths and Hales delivered this 
ultimatum to their errant son. Wild Whip smiled graciously, ac- 
cepted the four thousand acres, and said evenly, “Jesus, are you 
goddamned missionaries going to regret this day!” 

He harnessed up two good horses and started westward to survey 
the lands he had been given. He drove some distance out of town, 
shaking the dust from his nose and staring at the bleak, grassless 
hills that rose to his right. Above them stood the barren mountains 
of the Koolau Range, and as far as he could see nothing grew. He 
drove past Pearl Harbor and out to where the land began to level o£E 
between the Koolau Mountains to the right and the Waianae Range 
to the left. Ahead lay his land. It was bleak, barren, profitless. Look- 
ing at it he recalled his Uncle Micah’s description of the deserts of 
western America when that young minister traversed them in 1849: 
“They were lands where nothing grew, not even grass.” 

Grimly amused. Wild Whip tied his horses to a rock, for there 
were no trees, and got out to study his inheritance at closer quarters. 
When he kicked away the surface growth of lichen and dried scrub 
grass, he found that the soil was a rich reddish color that his Grand- 
father Whipple had once explained as the result of the gradual 
breaking down of volcanic rocks. “It’s rich in iron,” Whip mused. 
“Probably grow things like mad if it could get water.” 

He looked back at Pearl Harbor and saw the wade expanse of salt 
sea water, useless to a farmer. He looked up at the sky and saw no 
clouds, for few arrived here with rain, and then he happened to look 
toward the Koolau Range to his right, and above its peaks he saw 
many dark clouds, riding in upon the trade winds that bore down con- , 
stantly from the northeast, and he could almost smell the svater fall- 
ing out of those clouds. It fell, of course, on the other side of .the 
mountains and gushed furiously dowm steep valleys and back out to 
sea. His Grandfather Whipple had trapped a little in his ditches, 
but the bulk was as useless as the salt water of Pearl Harbor. 

It was then that his great design came to him. “\Vhy not build 
a tunnel right through the mountains and bring the water over here?” 
He visualized a system of ditches and dikes, all serving to bring tbe 
rich waters of the other side down to his parched lands. “I’ll bi 
that tunnel!”' he swore. “I’ll make this land so rich that by c 
parison Uncle Micah’s boats will be worth nothing.” He pointed 
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long riglit foiefingci at tlic Koolau Range and announced to those 
impassive giants; “Some day I'm going to walk right through your, 
bowels. Be ready.” , 

Curiously, Whip's great fortune was built m qmte a dittaent man- 
ner. When he saw that he w-as not wanted in his famil/s business, 
and when he had finished inspecting his imperial and useless acres, • 
he- decided to leave Hawaii, and he did so in memorable fashion. He 
had never forgotten how relatively pleasant it had been sleeping , 
surreptitiously with his responsive cousin, Nancy Janders, still ban- 
ished to the mainland, and now as he was_ about to leave he began 
paying deadly court to her sauc)' younger sister Hiki. It was a whirl- 
wind affair, interspersed with wild nights in Rat Alley with a little 
French girl, and it culminated in pretty lliki’s slipping into men’s 
clothes as a passenger aboard a British freighter whose captan married 
her to Wliip on the journey to San Francisco. When the joint fam- 
ilies heard of the scandal, they prayed that young llild would find a ; 
happiness which they felt sure would escape her; but when, in 
America, lliki’s older sister Nancy heard of the marriage she cried, 
“Damn them, damn them! I hope they both live in hell.” 

Wild \Wiip didn’t, because he found considerable joy in his 
lively cousin, but Iliki did, for she discovered to her consternation 
and embarrassment that her husbland bad no intention of being lopi 
to her or of giving up his customary visits to local brothels. In , 
Francisco he had dasliing affairs with several women of otherwise 
good repute, and a running relationship with two popular Spanish • 
courtesans from a waterfront institution of ill fame. In other ways 
he was a good husband, and when his son was bom in 1880, he in- 
sisted that the boy be named Janders Hoxworth after his wife’s 
father. He proved himself to be a doting husband and was ob- 
viously pleased to parade on Sunday after church with his wife on ' 
his arm and his son surrounded by lace in the perambulator which he 
proudly pushed. 

But in late 1880 lliki’s sister visited them on her way back to 
Honolulu, and Nancy was now a striking New York beauty, and it 
was not long before Nancy's hatred of Wild Whip became once 
mote the passionate love she had earlier known for .this gallant 
gentleman. At first Whip sneaked away to Nancy’s hotel, where tliey 
fell into w'ild, tormenting embraces. All the longing of three years 
rushed back upon poor Nancy Janders, and she abandoned restraint. 
She would lie in bed completely undressed, waiting for Wliip to 
bound up the hotel stains, and as soon as he burst into the room and 
locked the door, she w-ould spring upon him and kiss him madly, 
throwing him onto the bed with laughter that welled up from her 
entire being. Sometimes she kept him imprisoned for a whole day, • 
and it became obvious to her sister Hiki what was going on. 

At first the gay little wife could not imagine what she ought to 
do; she wondered whether she was supposed to break into the hotel 
room and confront the guilty pair or whether custom required her 
to weep silently, but her problems were resolved when on a day - 
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/hich took her shopping she returned unexpectedly to find that bold 
fency had trailed "V^ip to his own home, had undressed in lliki’s 
Dom, and had pulled Whip into bed with her. When Iliki arrived, 
hey stared up at her from her own sheets. Nobody made a scene! 
Jancy pouted: “I had him first. He’s decided to stay with me,” 

“Put some clothes on,” Iliki said, amazed at her restraint. When 
hey were dressed Nancy announced defiantly, “Whip, and I are 
oing to live together." 

Iliki did not bother to argue with her husband, for she knew that 
lO matter what he promised, it was of no consequence. He was not 
ike other men, and with deep sorrow — ^for she loved him very much 
—she saw that he was destined to bounce from one woman to an- 
ther without ever resting with one, and she thought: “He’ll have a 
ery lonely life.” 

She left San Francisco ivith her son Janders and returned on an 
I & H liner to Honolulu, where she lived a long, full life as a 
livorcee, doing much good in the community. The natural history 
nuseum flourished largely because of her energies. 

Her husband Whip and her sister Nancy enjoyed a wild time in 
ian Francisco. Whip got a formal divorce but did not bother to 
narry Nancy, because, as he pointed out, “I’ll never make a good 
lusband,” Nancy, finding in sex a complete gratification, was content 
0 tag along on whatever terms he proposed, nor was she distressed 
vhen she uncovered suspicious circumstances that seemed to prove 
hat her companion was also the consort of several well-known 
vaterfront girls. What she liked best, however, apart from the pas- 
ionate moments when he came home after a long absence, were the 
ritense days when he took her with him to talk with men who had 
luilt tunnels. They were an odd, dedicated group of experts, willing 
:o tackle nature on any terms, and they convinced Whip that if he 
;ould scrape together enough money, they could penetrate the 
iCoolau Mountains and bring water to his dusty lands. Surreptitiously, 
le sent one of the engineer geologists to Hawaii, and in the guise of 
lird-collecting this keen fellow tramped the Koolaus and satisfied 
limself that tunneling them would present no unusual problems. 
‘As a matter of fact," he reported, “it looks to me as if the moun- 
tains were built in layers tilted on end. If that’s true, when you drill 
^lour tunnel you’ll not only collect all the water you trap in outside 
ditches to lead into your tunnel, but the porous rock above the 
tunnel will probably deliver an equal amount of its owti. This could 
be a profitable undertaking, so far as water’s concerned.” 

“How long would the tunnel have to be?” 

“Eight, ten miles,” the engineer replied. 

“Can you build a tunnel that long?” ^^'hip asked. 

“Any tunnel is simply a function of mcne\ . the engineer 
“If you’ve got the money, I can get the dsTiamite.” 

“In this case, how much?” 

“Four million.” 

“Don’t forget my name,” ^^Tip said. 
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'•'Xc' family sends me my share," she assored-lnm. 

“Nance,” he said in bis most friendly manner, I sure ^OFJ 
avc a wonderful life from here on out. Now you better get some 
lothes on." 


She bad been gone only a few hours when there was a knock . . 
his hotel-room door, and a little man in an overcoat that rcacheu 
down to his anldcs- entered. “My .name’s .Ovcrpcck, Milton Over- 
neeV, and 1 hear yon’ic interested in drilling a tunnel.” 

^'^baf's light,” Whip said. "Sit down, Mr. Ovcrpeck, You like 


jdike anything,” Overpeck said. 
^Ifou a tunnel r'an?” 


ing your Lnnel in order^to ^ watr " drill- 
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have a complex substructure, the bulk of it porous. All the fine water 
that falls on your island doesn't run immediately out to sea.” 

“Well, the engineer I sent out there did say that he thought the 
mountains were probably porous,” Whip remembered. 

■“I'm not interested in the mountains you see above land,” Over- 
peck snapped. “I'm interested in the subterranean ones. Because if, 
as I suspect, there was a rising and a falling of the entire mountain 
mass . . .” He stopped, studied his friend and said, "Sorry', you’re 
drunk. I'll be back in the morning.” But as he was about to leave he 
said, “Don’t sleep on a pillow tonight. Leave eveiy'thing just as it is.’' 

Whip, through bleary eyes, tried to focus on the turmoil in his' 
room and asked, “What’s ill this got to do with tunnels?” 

“I wouldn’t know,” Overpeck replied. “I’m a well man meself.” 

He appeared at seven next morning, chipper as a woodchuck, his 
long overcoat flapping about his anldes in the cold San Francisco 
W’eather. He surprised "^Vhip by completely dismissing the intricate 
construction of pillows, books and newspapers. “Best thing is to 
show you,” he said cheerily. “Wells’H be the making of Hannii.” 
And he led kVhip down to the foot of Market Street, w'here grimy 
ferries left for the other side of the bay, and when after a long 
walk through Oakland they stood before a well he had recently dug 
he pointed with unconcealed admiration at a pipe protruding from 
the ground, from which gushed a steady volume of water that rose 
fourteen feet into the air. 

“Does it run like this all the time?” Whip asked. 

“Day and night,” Overpeck replied. 

"What does it?” ' 

“Artesian, that’s what it is. Artesian.” 

“How’ many gallons a day?” 

“A million four.” 


“How’ long will it last?” 

“Forever.” 

'This was what Wild ^Vhip had been dreaming of, a steady source 
of fresh wnter, but he had imagined that the" only way to get it was 
to drive a tunnel through the mountains. If Overpeck were conect, 
where the water really lay was at his feet, but in business WTiip was 
both daring and cautious. He was willing to take almost any gamble 
to obtain water, but he wanted assurance that he had at least a fair 
chance of winning. Carefully he asked, “Why did you have to bring 
me all the way over here to show me this well? Why didn t you show 
me one in San Francisco?” 

“Artesian water don’t happen everywhere,” Oye^eck replied. 

“Suppose there isn’t any on my land in Hawaii? ’ 

“My job is to guess where it is,” Overpeck ans%vered. “And I guess 
it’s under your land.” 


“^Vhy?” 

' “That’s what I was explaining 


with the pillows and the ne\’/s- 


fapers,” he said. 
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“I think we better go back to the hotel," said. "Bui 

a minute. How did you get the well down there? 

“A special rig I invented." . 

"How far down did you go?” 

"Hundred and eighty' feet." 

"You want to sell the rig?” 

"Nope." • 

"I didn’t think so." The two men returned to the ferry, and as 
WTiip studied the cold and windy hills of San Francisco, imagining 
them to be Hawaii, he became increasingly excited, but when little 
Mr. Owerpeck assured him that a layer of cap rock must have im- 
prisoned enormous stores of sweet water under the sloping Batlands 
of Oahu, \\Tiip could feel actual perspiration break out on liis 
forehead. 

“What kind of deal can we make, Ovcrpcck?” he asked bluntly. 

"You're sweating, son. If I find water. I’m handing you millions 
of dollars, ain’t 1?” 

"You are.” 

"I'm a gambler, Mr. Hoxrvorth. WTiat I want is the land next to 


yours. 

"How much?" 

A “You pav for getting the rig over there. You give me three dollars 
dav And you biw, before we start, one thousand acres of land, 
If we get water, I buy it from you for what you paid. If \vc don't, 
you keep it " , . 

“Are the chances good?” 

"There’s one wav we can test my theory without spending a cent.” 
“How?" 


“Think a minute. If there really is a pool of inexhaustible water 
hiding under your land, the overflow has got to be escaping some- 
where. Logically, it's running away under the sea level, but some of 
it must be seeping out over the upmost edge of the cap rock. Go out 
to your land. 'Tell people you’re going to raise cattle. Walk along the 
upper areas until you find a spring. Calculate how high above sea 
Icvirl you are, and then walk back and forth along that elevation. If 
•you find half a dozen more springs, it’s not even a gamble, Mr. Hox- 
w'Orth. Because then you know the water’s hiding down below you.” 

"You come out and check,” Whip suggested. 

"People might guess. Then land values go up." 

Whip reflected on this shrewd obsenation and made a quick'de- 
cision. “Buy yourself a good bull. Bring him to the islands with you 
and we’li announce that you’re going to help me raise cattle. Then 
everybody'll feel sorry for me, because lots of people have gone bust 
trying that on the barren lands. Takes twenty of our acres to sup- 
port one cow, and nobody makes money.” 

Tlirce weeks later little Mr. Overpeck arrived in Honolulu with a 
bull and announced to the Honolulu Mai! that he was going to ad- 
vhe Mr. Whipple Ho-xworth in. the raising of cattle on the latter’s 
big ranch west of the city. He led his bull out to the vast, arid, use- 
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less acres, and as soon as he got there he told Whip, “Buy that land 
over there for me.” And Whip did, for practically nothing, and the 
next day he concluded that he had been victimized by the shrewd . 
little man, for they tramped both Whip’s acres and Overpeck’s, and 
there were no springs. 

“Why the hell did you bother me with your nonsense?” the 
young man railed. 

“I didn’t expect any springs today,” Overpeck said calmly. “But 
I know where they’ll crop out after the next big storm up in the 
mountains,” and sure enough, three days after the rain clouds left, 
along the line that Overpeck had predicted, he and Whip discovered 
sure evidences of seepage. They stood on the hillside looking down 
over the bleak and barren acres. Whip’s four thousand and Over- 
peck’s one, and the little man said, “We’re standing on a gold mine, 
Mr. Hoxworth. I’m mortally certain there’s water below. Buy up 
all the land you can afford.” 

Eight weeks later the little man reappeared in Hawaii without any 
cattle, but with nine large boxes of gear. This time he informed the 
Mail; “Itdooks as if Mr. Hoxworth’s investment in cattle is going 
to be lost unless somehow we can find water on those acres.” 

He set up a pyramidal wooden derrick about twelve feet high, at 
the bottom of which were slung two large iron wheels connected by an 
axle upon which rope could be wound when the wheels were turned 
by hand. This rope went from the axle and’ up to the top of the der- 
rick, where it crossed on a pulley and dropped down to be lashed 
to the end of a heavy iron drill. Laboriously Overpeck cranked the 
heavy wheels until the iron drill ivas hauled to the top of the der- 
rick. Then he tripped a catch and jumped back as the drill plunged 
downward, biting its way through sand and rock. Laboriously he 
turned the wheels and lifted the drill back into position; then a 
swft whirrnr, and the next bite was taken. 

“How long will this take?” Hoxworth asked, amazed at the effort 
required. ’ 

“A long time.” 

“Have you the strength?” 

“I’m boring for a million dollars,” the wiry little man replirf. . 
“I got the strength.” 

Days passed and weeks, and the determined engineer kept hoisting 
his drills, breaking their points on almost unpenetrable hard pare 
sharpening them by hand, and hoisting them once more, ‘‘re- 
ought to have an engine," Whip growled as the work made 
progress. 

“When I get some money, I’D set an engine,” Overpeck sre-~' 

Now Whip saw the little fighter m a new hght. “AT v-- \ - 
you’ve been broke, haven't your" 

“Yep. All my life I was wsitrcg for a man hk 

“Are we going to hit wars:;" 

“Yep.” 

At two hundred feet trs crnrs were hammeiinj 
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cap rod:, once soft ocean mud but now, millions of years later, rod: 
as hard as diamonds. Whip grew- despondent and was afraid to pass 
through the streets of Honolulu, where people already hated him 
for the way he had treated his former wife, Iliki .Janders, and' where 
they now laughed at him for his folly in trying to raise cattle on his 
barren acres. At first, when those who had sold additional land saw 
Overpeck's drilling rig, there had been consternation: “Has Whip 
bamboozled us? Did he know there was water below that nibble?’’ 
Such fears rela.ved when it was apparent that no water existed. “He’s 
dorvn to two hundred and fifty feet and is running out of lop^” 
spies reported. 

And then on the fourteenth of September, 1881, Milton Over- 
pc^’s plunging drill crashed through the last two inches of cap rock, 
and up past tire iron, past tire rope, gushed cold sweet water at the 
rate of one million three hundred thousand gallons a day. \S^ien it 
gurgled to the top of the well it kept rising until it reached the 
apex of the twelve-foot derrick and stood a steady fourteen feet in 
the air, hour after hour, month after month. 

When Whip saw the glorious sight he became agitated and cried, 
- “We must save Uiat waterl” But little Mr. CH'crpeck assured him, 
‘*^“Son, it’ll run forever.” They scooped out a large depression in 
. " bich the water was impounded and then pumped to wherever it 
'■ .as needed. They drilled additional wells, all by hand, and MTiip 
raid, “Ovcrpeck. ifs ridiculous for you to do so much work,' Let's 
buy an engine that’ll do it for you,” but the determined little man 
replied, ‘T finish these wells, Tm never going to work again. I’m 
going to get a hotel room, lease my land to you, and live easy.’’- . 

He did all these things, but he had failed to anticipate the natural 
future of 3 roan like Overpeck in Hawaii. One of the unmarried 
Janders girls smelled him out, checked the land records to be sure 
he owned the land he said he did, and married him. Thus his thou- 
sand acres was brought safely back into the grand alliance of Hox- 
worth-W'Tiipple-Hale-Janders-Hewlett. 

Whip worked like a maniac organizing his own acres, now six 
thousand, plus the thousand he leased from Overpeck, and by means 
of pumps and ditches brought writer to all of it. He bought oat 
the old Malama Sugar Plantation and transferred its name' and 
operation to his new lands. Then, with the touch of genius that 
characterized his business dealings, at the age of twenty-six he 
turned the entire management of his sugar lands over to Janders 
& Whipple, and he set out to see more of the world. 

In late 1885 he returned to Honolulu with a cargo of new orange 
trees from Malaya; some excellent coffee beans from Brazil; the 
amazing torch ginger flower, a red slashing thing; and a tall, dark 
Spanish wife Aloma Duarte Hoxworth, who quickly bore him a son 
whom she insisted upon calling Jesus Duarte Hoxsvorth and whom 
Honolulu called Jadey, derived from his initials. Aloma Hoxworth 
was a sensation in the islands, for she was by nature an exotic 
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creature and she quickly announced to her husband that his days 
of roistering on Rat Alley were ended. But it was easier for her 
to issue such instructions than to enforce them, so one.night when 
Whip came home from delightful hours with a Chinese prostitute, 
Aloma Duarte tried to carve him up with a long knife. She gashed 
him badly across the scar in his left cheek, but before she could 
strike again he kicked her in the stomach, knocked her breathless 
against the wall, and proceeded to break her jaw and ^vrist. 

"No one comes at me with a knife,” he explained publicly, and 
when 'the ■once-beautiful woman was mended she decided to bring 
brutality charges against him in the Honolulu courts, but against 
her stood the mute testimony of the jagged gash in Wild "Whip’s 
cheeks, and her lawyers advised her to drop charges. When she 
did so, Micah Hale, Bromley Hewlett and Mark Whipple visited her 
and advised her that they were ready to provide her with a small 
but adequate annuity if she would agree to leave the islands. 

"There’s no place for you here," Micah explained. 

"Fm taking Jadey with me,” she threatened. 

"Whip won’t allow that," her father-in-law warned, 

“Jadey is for mel” Aloma Duarte stormed. 

"He belongs in the islands,” Micah reasoned with her, and in the 
end she left exactly as the family had originally planned, \vith 
exactly the annuity they had suggested. In New York she told a 
frirad, “I was more afraid of the three bearded ones than I was 
of my husband. He comes at you with his fists, but they soft-talk 
you to death. In Hawaii they run things pretty much their own 
way. But they were generous,” 

And west of Honolulu, the once barren lowlands that had formerly 
required twenty acres to nourish a cow, blossomed into the lushest, 
most profitable agricultural lands in the world. "When the sugar cane 
stood eight feet tall, bursting with juice, for mile after mile you 
coiild not see the red volcanic soil, nor could you see the water that 
Wild Whip had brought to it. All you could see was money. 


I N 188? Nyuk Tsin could no longer postpone decision about her 
sons, and as she studied Ah Chow, Au Chow, Fei Chow, Mei 
Chow and Oh Chow she realized both how difficult her job was going 
to be and how important. At lolani, the Church of England school, 
she was giving the boys the best education available to them on the 
islands. Had they been able to get into Punahou, they would have 
learned more and would have associated with the missionary chil- 
dren who were destined to rule Hawaii, but for both financim anc 
social reasons, entry there was forbidden, and they had dorrs v-.-!' 
at the second-rate school. 

But now the older boys were ready for ad-.-sn^ed ed 
it was dear that each merited college and nnr.-ersity. 
bright boys, well behaved, industrious and ahrt. Their 
well tended and they had learned to keep their nails des 
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good teeth and clear skins. They were reasonably good at pmes md 
spoke four languages with skill: Punti, Hakka, Hawamn and English. 
Each was above high-school ability in mathematics and abstract 
reasoning, and to choose among them the boy on whose shoulders 
the entire toden of the family should fall was difficult indeed. 

Nynk Tsin was confused as to which of her hoys ought to go to 
America, nor could she decide what he ought to study wheti he 
got there. In early 1885, therefore, she began her long inquiry, start-' 
ing with Uliassutai Kar^ram Blake, and he wasn’t of much help 
because he vigorously espoused two directly conBicting criteria. & 
an Englishman he swore: "No boy is worth educating unless he’s 
proved himself good at games. Europe is the one. He hp spirit 
and quickness of hand. He looks you in the ewe when he gives you 
an answer. Fine, dean-cut lad to be trusted. Grow up to be a 
substantial man." That much was easy to understand, but when 
Uliassutai had said that — ^sort of in deference to British tradition — 
he promptly added, “But of course England’s the only place in the 
world where a man can get ahead simply because he has good 
character and the brain of an ass. Everywhere else you have to 
have intelligence, and let’s face up to it, Wu Chow’s Auntie, your 
son Europe is an ass, and I’m afraid that’s done it. The only one 
who shows the quick intelligence required in a scholar is America, 
But he’s so ap^lling at games I can never take him seriously. 
hProbably turn out to be a pretty poor sort in the end, a thinker 
'and all that. I’d never waste me money on him, hut in France he’d 
likely end up in the cabinet.” 

Nyuk Tsin pretty well agreed with Uliassutai in his analysis of the 
two boys. Europe was going to make friends wherever be Went 
and was a fine, congenial boy, not too good at books, but an 
■ admirable son. America was clearly the ablest but he had a shy, witli- 
drasving quality that sometimes i^htened her. She conclud^ that 
what Blake svas sajmg, in his cryptic way, was that he could hot 
make the final choice. 

Apikela and Kimo were certainly not obscure. "The only one is 
Australia,’’ they said firmly. "He speaks such good Hawaiian he 
•sorads educated already." 'When Nyuk Tsin tried to press them on 
&ings like character, ability to work, or insight in business they 
^ve a quid:, easy answ-er: "Only one’s Australia. When he sings a 
sorig, you can hear the words so beautifully.” Njmk Trip pointed 
out: “You two are with the boys more than I am. What do you see 
in them?" And again the answer was &ect: "Australia is the one 
who wall lead a happy life, because he has such a handsome smils 
and he knows how to laugh." Whenever the boy visited the Kee 
house, slipping away from his Hawaiian parents, Nyuk Tsin would 
hear him joking with K^o and Apikela, and once rvhen she saH 
to him, ^ "Maybe you will go to America for your education,’’ he 
had replied, "I like it here.” His friends were divided into four almost 
equal groups: Punti, Hakka, Hawaiians and haoles. At lolani he 
was elated pfresident of his class and sang in fte glee club, “Then 
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you would send Australia to college?" Nyuk Tsin pressed, and big 
Apikela replied, “Oh, yes! He'd have a lot of fun at , college.” Nyuk 
Tsin pointed out; “But we’re sending him to study,” and the Ha- 
waiians laughed, “Give him just as much as his tired little head 
will take, and forget the rest.” 

The Chinese community was again fairly clear in its recommenda- 
tion. Partly because Asia was the oldest son and therefore to be 
respected unless he proved himself inadequate, but mainly because 
he had already opened a^restaurant on Hotel Street that did a good 
business, he was their ovenvhelming choice. The Punti said, “This 
boy can be trusted. He buys wisely and sells with intelligence. At 
nineteen he’s already a better businessman than my son at twenty- 
five. I wish he were my boy.” 'The Hakka told Nyuk Tsin: “We 
have watched your boys for some years, and the others sometimes 
seem more Hawaiian than Chinese, but Asia is different. He has a real 
Chinese understanding, and he will do well.” Few Chinese deviated 
from this strong recommendation, and when Nyuk Tsin arranged a 
marriage for him with a Punti wife whose father owned land, he 
built himself even more solidly into the Chinese community. Asia 
Kee was bound to become a powerful man. 

That left Africa, the middle son. He excelled neither ini games nor 
in books, nor was he inclined toward business or singing. His face 
was rather squarish and unlike his brothers he wore his pigtail tied 
at the end in a blunt knot. He would fight anyone who got in his 
way, but he was not offensively aggressive. His principal character- 
istic was hesitancy in making up his mind, accompanied by a 
bulldog tenacity when he had done so. His personal affections were 
kept well masked: he had no special regard for either Uliassutai Blake, 
Apikela or Wu Chow’s Auntie. He studied each of them and knew, 
their strengths but not their love. His brothers rarely shouted to 
him to join them in a game, but they often asked him the schedule 
for the next day’s lesson. His mother studied him with a good deal 
of care and concluded: “In his stubborn, square-faced way, Africa 
is deeper than the others.” 

She had almost as much trouble trying to decide what the chosen 
son should study if he got to America. Here Uliassutai Blake was 
clear-cut in his advice: “The world is run by those who can manip- 
ulate, Wu Chow’s Auntie. There are only two decent vocations open 
to a man of talent. He should become a messiah and lead us into 
eternal darkness, or he should study to be a lawyer, and then God 
alone knows what he may accomplish. If I were a lawyer I would 
run for. Parliament. If your son becomes a lawyer he will coach you 
in how to cheat the government, and heaven knows, that’s to be 
learned by all of us. Lawyer, Wu Chow’s Auntie, nothing less.” 
When she asked him, “Who would make the best lawyer?” he 
replied without equivocation, “America.” She thought the same. 

Kimo and Apikela were of no help. They pondered tin 
for a long time, their great brown bodies westling wit 
ideas, and finally Kimo asked, “Wliy should fine boys lil 
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anytliinn? A-;li lias n rr.t.niranh Ewopc Ii.t; n Hare. Aitslfnli.-! Im 
more frictui': tlian anwnc m jciroeil. They IiTe H.iw'.iii. Tliey (it In. 
Whv bother them with .ih tli<5c b:-:: ideas?" Npih T-iin, who cp- 
prechtcrl tlic of thcro liii,r;e friends, ashed, "Bitt' which ao 

vnti hie better, a lawyer or a doctor or a denttst?" 'lire two Hs- 
v.-niia !!5 studied lliii for some time swd replied, "For a naswinn e 
lav,Ycr i.s ticttcr because be males such tvondeiful rpeedtes, hut for 
a Pale maybe a doctor is hclter because lie males so much monc/” 

'fhe Chuicse community was more pmcticnL 71ic Punli , almost , 
to n man a-lvi'c-J medicine: "A doctor is atyays respected, fte grts 
piid. l!o heco!ne.s .a Ic.adnu; man in the city, and sa-e neesi ChineJi 
dertofs." 1110 IhiUa pointed out: "ft t-alea two more years to 
bccoTue a doctor. I.,<avc tirat to the h.aolcs. Your hoy should ha & 
dentist. Quieler .and in the lonp rnu, just ns much menty," 

One hot July day in 18S5 NjasV. Tsin v.ass hurrying dowaa NiitKino, 
her tsvo b.aslcts of pineapples haltncing on her carrying-pole the 
v.siy conllicling advice halmccd in her mind, rind she wars thinling 
of lawyer versu.s doctor .and Asia s'cntis America svheii two horses 
pnlMn,g n I & W dray reared in tlic air, d.athed dossar Hotel Street, 
and Ihrcsv their waipon against one of the poles that held np the 
roof of Asia Kcc’s 'Chinese reshinrant. The first pole m.ippcd oS 
and the sudden weight thrown upon the second oniscel it to col- 
. lipsc, allmsang the roof to f.ill into Hotel Street. No one wars hurl 
ihnd a flawsihan cuirthf the reins of the run.aw.ay horses arrd Ciisfly 
^hrought them to rest 

A.sia. who ssan inside tlic rcstanrr.uit. crplodcel onto the .Slretl 
rhoitlrna lurscs .rf the hor'ct, who !ud r.o nncxpcctcdly plunged !u3 
diniirg rontn into ..li.ii" Nsiil Ihm htirricd np, .adding to the COU* 
fusion by shontiiu:. "1 s.uv them' I saw them!” .■Hnd the Hawaiiian 
policemen agitated evenonc In ro.iring. "Don't bring those hcrsK 
hack this svaiy! Turn tlicin around and get them out of here!" IVlten 
thc-be;ijts reared he bellowed, '‘Turn them .aroiindi" A man from 
I & W hurried trp to .I’-'uite evervonc that tlic driver was at fault 
because he had stopped to watch «i jxiol game, .and ssats going to he 
Sred; and then amidst the confusion .Nynt Tsin, herself in great 
agitation, saw her son .-Ifnoa, who h.ad been helping wash dishes at 
his hroSher’s rc.5t.iunmt, mos-ing .among fire cross’d and quietening 
the Chinese, ".All right, Wu Choss's Auntie!” he said torccfully, 
"No more shouting. "Nobody’s hurt. Did yon sec wh.at happened? 
AVItcre were yon standing?" And while the policeman fought with 
the man vs-lio had ciught the horses, making iiiin turn them around 
lest they stampede again, .Africa Kcc quietly got the names of at! 
who Irad witnessed the accident, "nie driver was nowhere to he seen?" 
he .asked repeatedly. 'Ton saw the wagon hit tlie pole?" By the 
time Africa reaelied tlic J &■ W man, the latter’s storv alwiit the 
ciriycr’s leaving been in a poolroom had been clianged.'lt was now 
quite a different story, but Africa lud tlic names of everyone who 
had licmtd the first version. Tlic extent of the damage wais not great, 
and the cash .award grudgingly given by J & W did not amount to 
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much, but restitution was made and the moneV' went into the fund 
that would send Africa Kee to Michigan ... to become a lawyer. 

He was seventeen years old when Wu Chow’s Auntie made her 
decision, and the family had practically no spare cash to spend on 
their living in Hawaii, let alone to send a boy to America, Yet in 
those important days Nyulc Tsin started many ventures. She made 
Asia and Europe, who were already in business, borrow money to 
pay Africa’s ship passage. She sold pineapples and vegetables six 
hours a day, tilled her^elds eight hours and kept two for scouting 
around. Finally, one evening when the scholar at the Punti store 
assured her that the time was auspicious, she washed her muddy 
feet, brushed her one blue uniform, tied a widow’s cloth about her 
sparsely haired head and topped it with her wicker hat. Brushing 
her cheeks with her hands so that she might look as presentable 
as possible, she left home without speaking to anyone, and walked 
resolutely down Nuuanu, where she purchased a bag of brown, 
chewy candies covered with poppy seed. 

Clutching the candy in her hand, she entered busy Hotel Street, 
in the heart of Chinatown, and turned right, walking past Asia’s 
restaurant and Europe’s vegetable stand, while she looked for a nar- 
row alley that cut back among a maze of Chinese shacks. At last 
she found it, and with a prayer to Kwan Yin for mercy on her 
mission, she ducked beneath the bamboo poles that suspended drying 
laundry completely across the alley. Finally she reached the kitchen 
door which belonged to a house somewhat more pretentious than the 
rest, yet one of which few haoles could have known the existence, 
for it was well hidden by hovels. 'This was the home of Ching, 
Honolulu’s wealthiest Hakka, and it was presumptuous of Nyuk 
Tsin to be calling there. She knocked and waited obediently until 
the tall, jvdl-fed mistress of the house appeared and looked out in 
the darkness to identify her impecunious visitor. The taller woman 
did not speak, and Nyuk Tsin said deferentially, “May a thousand 
benedictions fall upon you on this auspicious night, my dear mother- 
in-law.” The phrase was an honorary one and implied no relationship, 
so the wealthy woman accepted it imperiously and said; "Come 
in, my dear sister-in-law. Have you had your meal?'’_ 

This again was a formality, so Nyuk Tsin replied, as cu^om 
required, “I have eaten, but how about you?” 

She was impressed by the munificence of the kitchen and its close 
attention to detail. The two windows were sufficiently high so that 
the Ching money could not leak out; the doors were not in a 
straight line, which kept the dragon of happiness from escaping; and 
the land leading up to the doors did not slope away from the house, 
so that good fortune, did not drift away. The kitchen had a brick 
stove on which a permanent teapot rested, and now the Ching 
woman poured Nyuk Tsin a cup of the stale stuff, not too big 
cup, which would have accorded Nyuk Tsin an esteem sh>- 
merit, nor too' small, which would have brought reft 
liiggardliness upon the Chings. 
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"Be seated, my dear sister-in-law,’' the wealthy woman said. In 
cr outward appearance, nothing betrayed the fact that .she controlled 
good deal of money. Slie wore no jcsvclry, no paint, no combs in 
a hair. Ilcr simple dress was the same as Njid; Tsin’s and she also 
MS barefooted; but to her visitor’s calailating eye Mrs. Ching was 
liviously 0 person of wcalUi: her hilchen was crowded witli food! 
iircc hitms iuing from bamboo poles, and five cli.stcning dried ducks, 
ticir bins hanging downward with drops of redolent oil gathering at 
he tips. 'liicre were bunches of white cabbage, baskets of vegetables 
nd bags of nuts. Throughout the kitchen there was the grand con- 
usion loved hy people who have money, and Mrs. Ciiing grandly 
wept aside some of the clutter that hid her table, making a OTali 
pace on which Nyuk Tsin placed her bag of candies. Neither 
voman spoke of the bag, but each was painfully .aware of its presence, 
ind as the convers.ation dcselopcd, they stared al the candies walh 
jositive fascination. 

"Wiry do you come to my poor house on such an auspicious 
light, by dear sister-in-law?’’ the older woman asked with studied 
weehiess. 

Nnrk Tsin sat with her stubborn, hard-working hands folded in 
(ler Lap and her brown feet flat on the floor. Bluntly she said, "Since 
[ am not as wealthy as mv honored mother-in-law, I cannot afford 
to hire <1 go-betsveen, so I have been shameful and have broken the 
ales of decent bchasioi. I base come to ask for your daughter, Stu 
tvim." 

Mrs. Chtng showed no surprise, but unconsciously she drew back 
md took her hands far from the candies. N^mk Tsin detected this 
md was hurt, but she continued to smile frankly at her hostess, 
finally, after an awkwurd moment, Mrs. Clung said in a Silken voice, 
“I thought )our son Ah Chow already had a wife." 

• "He does, nw dear motheiin-law,’’ Njnk Tsin replied evenly,, 
.lunching her first barb of the esening. "I ananged a very' fine 
nam’agc for him with the Lam girl.” 

Mrs. Ching said, "A Punti, 1 believe?" 

Nyiik Tsin dropped her eyes modestly and confessed; "A Punti, 
'cs, but she brought a good deal of gold with her and now my 
on owns his Tcstaurant.’’ 

"He osvns the hiulding?” Mrs. Ching inquired in surprise. 
"Completely,” Nynk Tsin said vs-ith firmness, "but of course our 
amily controls it.” 

"It was my understanding that your second son was intending to 
nany a Hawaiian.” 

"He is,” Nyuk Tsin confessed. She waited so that Mrs. Ching 
onld react watli distaste, then added quietly, "I was able to find 
lim a Hawaiian girl with several large pieces of land.” 

“Indeed! And does the land now belong to your family?” ' 

"It does.” 

"Mmmmmm,” Mrs. Ching mused. She leaned fonmrd ewer so 
lightly and the talk resumed. She said, "I obsen-e that your youngest 
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K)n, plays mainly with Hawaiians. I suppose that one day he will 
narry one.” 

“There are many Hawaiian girls who seem to like my son, and 
rortunately they all have large land holdings,” Nyuk Tsin said. Then, 
:o establish herself on an equal footing with Mrs. Ching, she 
idded boldly, “Since my family will not return to China, I think 
t best that the boys find wives here." 

“So that you were even willing to allow your oldest son to marry 
1 Punti?” 

Nyuk Tsin was not going to be stampeded by this woman. With 
1 good deal of self-possession she said, “I want my family to live in 
the new style. Not as in the High Village that you and I knew 
IS girls.” 

, Mrs. Ching sensed a rebuke in these words and said bluntly, 
''What you mean is that you are building a family into which a 
lecent Hakka girl, like my daughter Siu Kim, would hardly want 
to marry and into which I would not permit her to many.” 

This was an important speech, for although it was harsh, Nyuk 
Tsin did not know whether Mrs. Ching was formally ending negotia- 
tions or whether she was trying legitimately to undermine Nyuk 
Tsin’s bargaining position so that when final discussions of money 
same up, the girl’s side could drive a harder bargain. At any rate, 
Nyuk Tsin felt that the time had come for her to detonate her 
first bomb, so she dropped it gently, letting it explode among the 
hams and glistening dried ducks. “I realize, my dearest mother-in- 
law, that a wealthy woman like you would have objections to 
marrying a fine girl like Siu Kim into a poor family like ours, but 
there is one thing you have overlooked. Yesterday the scholar at the 
Punti store cast my son Africa’s horoscope,” and she placed on the 
crowded table, beside the bag of candy, a slip of paper, “and when 
it was done, the scholar gasped for sheer pleasure, for he said, ‘I 
have never seen a finer horoscope for a young man in my entire 
life.' 'That’s what he said.” 

The two women, neither of whom could read, studied the precious 
slip of paper, and Mrs. Ching asked cautiously, "Are you sure this 
is your son’s?” 

“It is.” 

“And it speaks well?" . . 

Modestly Nyuk .Tsin looked down at her feet. In a soft voice she 
said, “Money, knowledge, a position even better than a scholar in 
China, a long prosperous life with many children — those were the 
words for my son." 

' The two women sat in silence, for each knew what a rare ttiing 
was before them. They stared at the premonitory paper and slowly 
Mrs. Ching rose. “My dear sister-in-law, I think I had better make 
some more tea.” With bounding joy Nyuk 'Tsin heard the^'' ds, 
for they erased any that had been said earliCT, but m 
kept her eyes down and did not watch Mr^ Ching as 
fresh tea-7-not the old stuff waiting on the back of the 
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poured it into n fine Cliinii cup. Tin's vres, up to llicn, the momoit 
of greatest triumph in Nnd: Tsi'n's life, end she tasted the fine 

^"^"Siu^^m,” Mrs. Cliing licgan on a fresh tach, "is nn unusnal girl 
and she has been ashed for bv more than a dozen men, some of them 
with considciahle wealth." bJynl: Tsin sipped her tea .and courteous!}' 
allowed Mrs. Clung to nm «p the bargaining price for her daughter; 
Over the eelgo of her cup, the nider-mannered joungcr woman 
studied the bag of candies and thought; "I will let her talh about 
her daufhtcr for five minutes, and then I’ll e.vpiodc mp nest cannon,’’ 

When Mrs. Ching finished explaining whj-, in common decenq', 
she had to save Siu Kim for .a wealthier man than Africa Kec was 
apt to be, Njaik Tsin said bluntly, "It is not every day th.at an 
avcnii'c H.akfei girl like Siu Kim has a chance to marry .a man who 
is gomg to gnduate from a fine college in America and become a 
iaiqcr. I should think, as her mother, that you would jump at this 
opportunity and throw in a good dowry as well.” 

Mrs. Ching was stunned by this news, but she was no mean 
negotiator. She did not raise an eyebrow but asked in a silky voio:, 
"How can a vegetable woin.in possibly send her son to America?"- 

Meticulously Is'yuk Tsin counted oft; "We own the land up Nuu- 
nnu. We own the laud in the forest. We own very fine fields in 
Manon. Asia owns his rcst.iurant and Europe has paid large sums 
' tovmrd the building svhere his vegetable stoic is. Each of my sons 
works, as do 1, .and I am sure that right nosv we have enough money 
to send Africa to Michigan.” 

; Mrs. Ching v,as visibly jolted by this narration and she nenv 
wheeled into position her hcas-icst ammunition: "Your son’s 
prospects sound . . . well, interesting. But of course his father 
was a leper.” 

Nsaik Tsin did not flinch: "The main rc.ason why I was able to 
make such a favorable marriage witli the Hawaiian girl, who brought 
us SO much land, was tliat the Hawaiians know me as the Fake 
Kokua, and they have said that if Africa docs become a lawyer, 
they svil! send all their business to the son of the Fake Kokua,” 

'Tlic two tough-minded Hakka women glared at each other in 
mutual respect, and as they did so, Mrs. Ching made her decision. 
Imperceptibly, she allowed her right hand to steal across tlic table. 
She extended two fingers and slowly endrcled the bag of brorm 
candy dusted with poppy seeds. Noiselessly she pulled it toward her, 
and'Nsmk Tsin, witnessing these climactic gestures, thought: “I must 
not cay.” And she fought back her tears, lest they spill out of her 
sloping eyes and betray to llie Ching woman her great joy. With tliis 
acceptance of the candy, the marriage was agreed upon. 

Up to this time Nyuk Tsin had not yet seen Siu Kira, and of 
course Africa Kee was not even aware that his auntie was planning 
his marriage. Neither he nor Siu Kim was told anjihing, espedally 
■since the basic financial negotiations were to consume the belter 
part of a year, but one day Njaik Tsin saw the attractive girl for 
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whom she had been bargaining, and she admitted to Mre. Ching: 
"Your daughter, Beautiful Gold, is even more desirable than you told 
me.’’ But as she said these words, she happened to look past Siu Kim, 
who was then thirteen, and in the doonvay behind, wearing a blue and 
gold Chinese dress, stood Siu Kim’s eleven-year-old sister, Siu Han, 
and Nyuk Tsin sucked in her breath with pleasure. "What is that 
one’s name?” she asked, and Mrs. Ching replied simply, "Siu Han, 
Beautiful Girl, but she will be saved for a very wealthy man.” Nyuk 
Tsin smiled at the little girl and remembered her name. 

- 'These were exciting years in the Kee house. 'The original grass 
shack had been replaced by one of the ugliest buildings in Honolulu: 
an unadorned hvo-story bleak wooden house, to which had been 
appended as afterthoughts a collection of lean-to sheds. A mango tree 
and a coconut palm gave some shade, but there was no lawn nor any 
flowers. Pigs were kept in the yard and chickens in the kitchen, but 
the dominant occupants were enormous Kimo, who did all the cook- 
ing for the family, and sprawling Apikela, who did the washing and 
made the poi. 'Iliere was a running battle between Nyuk Tsin on 
the one hand and everyone else on the other; she liked rice and 
Chinese food; they, insisted upon poi and American-style food. 
When, at the end of a long day’s work she begged for rice, big 
Kimo at the stove shrugged his shoulders and the boys yelled, "Oh, 
Auntiel Who wants rice?” If she did, she had to cook it herself 
because Kimo refused to bother. 

Her two married sons lived with her, of course, one family to a 
room, and Apikela took care of the babies that began to arrive 
regularly. What with the pigs and the chickens and the babies it was 
a noisy, happy island home. 'There were many like it, for Chinese and 
Hawaiians lived together easily. At the poolroom one day Kimo came 
upon a new importation from Portugal, a ukulele, and like a boy he 
badgered Nyuk Tsin until she bought him one. Then Apikela de- 
manded one, and Europe’s wife, and songs from the Chinese house 
filled the valley. 

In die middle of 1886, when Africa Kee was eighteen, it was an- 
nounced that early next year he would many the wealthy Hakka 
girl, Ching Siu Kim. He started looking about the city to see who she 
was, and one day he saw her walking in Aala Park, but he could not 
be sure that she was the girl picked out for him, and he thought: "It 
would be pleasant if she were a girl like that one.” 

'The wedding was an impressive affair, with many guests, for the 
Chings were important, and before Africa Kee finally climbed aboard 
the ship to go to Michigan, he was already the father of three chil- 
dren. Dutifully he took the femily genealogical book and the poem to 
the scholar in the Punti store, and there the man gave his sons their 
names. 'The poem showed that the name of this fourth j 
must be Koon, Earth, and accordingly the two boys’ na 
Koon Chuk, the Center of the Earth, and Koon Yuen 
scnce of the Earth Which Produces All, but their pare 
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once there had heen terror. The house she had built with her own 
hands no longer had a roof. “How sweet,” she thought, “were the 
days Mun Ki and Palani and I spent there. Oh, how I wish I could 
see those two good men once more.” In her mind’s eye she saw them 
not with noses and lips falling away and with stumps of hands, hut 
as men. “How I would like to see them once more playing fan-tan 
bn the shore.” 

That night she spent at Kalawao in the home of a kokua she had 
knorvn years before, and on the next morning at cockcrow, in the 
third hour, she left the house and went to her husband’s grave, so that 
she would he there when his spirit rose to walk about the valley. In 
the moonlight she carefully replaced any rocks that had fallen away. 
She brushed the earth and pulled weeds. Carefully she erected a slab 
on which his name, Kee Mun Ki, had been printed in gold letters. 
Then she undid a bundle and ceremoniously placed a fine set of new 
dishes about the grave, putting into them the three required 
delicacies; roast pig, chicken and fish. On saucers she placed oranges, 
boiled rice, little cakes with caraway, and brown candies with poppy 
seed. Then she lit a small candle, so that its incense would infuse 
the atmosphere and make it congenial to the ghost, and when these 
preparations were completed, she waited for the dawn. 

When her husband’s ghost appeared he found no tree to roost in, 
as he would have expected in China, where trees were plentiful and 
where they were kept near graves for just that purpose, but he did 
find a perching place on the rocky cliffs that rose behind his grave, 
and there in the warm sunlight, away from the cold ocean breezes, he 
sat with his dutiful wife. 

She explained in a quiet voice: “Three of the boys are married,. 
Wu Chow’s Father, and although I was not able to arrange perfect 
marriages with huge dowries, I did as well as could be expected. ' 
Mrs. Ching, as you would expect, argued very strongly against me, 
and at the last she even brought up an unpleasant fact. ‘Your hus- 
band died of leprosy,’ she said, but I didn’t lose my temper, for there 
was more important business at hand, and at last she gave in. 

“Ah Chow has four children, Au Chow has three and Fei 
Chow three. I am going to try very hard to get Mrs. Ching’s youngest 
daughter to marry Oh Chow, but I may have a good deal of trouble 
there, for the girl is a beauty and will be able to command a high 
price. 

■ “At the house things go well. Kimo and Apikela look after things 
for us all, and they are precious people. The fields weld as before, 
and pineapples continue to sell well. Ah Chow has a fine restaurant 
that is always busy and Aii Chow has a good vegetable business. 

“But the good news, Wu Chow’s Father, is that your son Fei 
Chow is already on a ship going to Michigan to study to be a lawyer. 
^Vhen I put him aboard the vessel I could sec you and Palani in our 
little house down there, dreaming of going around the world and 
seeing strange places. 

“'rhinki Think! Our son, our own child, is going, to be a scholar!” 
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In grah'tnde for this great boon Nreh Tsin fell silent and ton 
trembled on her lids, and the sun rose higher in the heavens, and she 
stayed by the grave. At eleven she asked, "Is it not hot on those 
ro4a’ You really ought to have a tree, Wn Chow’s Father.” And in 
the later afternoon she left the grave and the meal she had set for the 

®^'on her 'R-alk back toward Kalaupapa she passed the old graveyard 
and saw a new' stone, larger than the others, and she wondered who 
of her friends lay buried there, so she waited until a Hawaiian leper 
came by with hardly any face, and she asked him, "Who lies in that 
grave?” And the man s.aid, "Father Damien. He died one of us." 

Wicn she rcacherl K-alaupapa she found that while she was talking 
svitli ha husband the settlement had discovered who she was, and 
she returned to see many people waiting for licr. ‘Take KokuaI”.thC)' 
tailed, and many came to greet her who had knovm her in the evu 
davs. Some she recognized, for the disease had been kind to them, 
hut others no eyes but God's could see as human beings. ‘Take 
Kokaa!” they all cried. “It's good to have you back.” 

She sat dowTi on a nxk. a little Chinese woman with a sunburned ■ 
face, and they g.itlicrcd around. A priest came up and asked in 
Hawaiian, ".Arc sou the one they call the Fake Kokua?” She said that 
she was. and he Mid, "k’ou arc remembered in this place.” She asked' 
if it was true that Father Damien h.ad died of leprosy, and the priest 
said, “Only last spring.” "Did he suffer?" Nvuk Tsin asked, and the ' 
priest replied, “Here everyone suffers.” She said, "Kakiupapa is 
better than Kalawao used to be,” and the young man said, '^Wicn' 
the people in Honolulu wnkened to their responsibility', it had to 
become better.” She asked, "Have you found any drug that cures?” ■ 
And he lepbcd, "'nic infinite mercy of God has not yet shown as 
the way, but He will not permit a thing like leprosy to continue , 
without a cure. Meanwhile, we pray.” 

In fate 1S89 Nvuk Tsin spent most of her spare time arguing will' 
thc_ Ching family .about terms on which their youngest daughl«; 
Ching Siu H.an, might be given to her youngest son Australia, Slic 
told^ Airs. Cliing frankly, '"ITie boy is very good at .school, and i 
don’t worrj’ about him in that regard, but hai-ing grown up witli 
H-awwifans he is mote like them than a Chinese. He's got to marry a 
Chinese girl. Otherwise lie wall be lost to ns.” 

Mrs. Ching pointed out: "You alloss-cd Au Chow and Mci Clioa? 
o marry' Hawaiian girls,” 

Nyuk’ Tsin argued: “Tliose girls brought much land with them, 
nd the marriages were good for the boys. But Oh Chow’s problcro 
s different. He doesn’t require land. He requires a strong-minded 
Chinese wife.” But her ant.agonist felt that Siu Han, lieing rather 
iretlier than average, ought to be sas'cd for a better prospect than 
lustralia. 

At this time Siu Han, who was now a sparkling Chinese girl o' 
ftcen, had begun to show lier headstrong nature and had broken 
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away from the severe old Chinese custom which required girls to 
hide at home. While her sister, Africa’s wife, tended her three 
babies, Siu Han liked to walk up and down Hotel Street, and be- 
cause she was unusually attractive this caused much comment in the 
Chinese community. On one such trip she met Nyuk Tsin, who said 
to her, "Have you ever seen my son Australia?" 

"No,” the ^rl said. 

"He’s in his brother’s restaurant. Let’s have a bowl of noodles 
together." 

So Nyuk Tsin and the pretty young girl went into Asia’s place and 
sat down, and in a moment Australia appeared and was astonished 
to see them, for Wu Chow’s Auntie had never before entered the 
place. He sat down with them, and Nyuk Tsin asked bluntly, "Don’t 
you think your brother’s wife’s sister is attractive?” Obviously, 
Australia did, and after a few minutes Nyuk Tsin found occasion to 
leave the table and talk with her son Asia, who said, "It’s disgrace- 
ful to bring a girl like that in here." 

In the weeks that followed, N 5 mk Tsin often asked Australia, “Why 
don’t you help your brother at the restaurant?” And whenever her 
only unmarried son did so, Nyuk Tsin managed to find Siu Han 
somewhere in Chinatown, and she would bring the two together, so 
that before the year was out it was not Wu Chow’s Auntie who was 
arguing with the wealthy Chings that they permit their only remain- 
ing daughter to marry Australia; it was the daughter herself who did 
all the talking. “My rascal girl,” Mrs. Ching called her. Nyuk Tsin 
prudently dropped out of the picture, and in early 1890 a marriage 
was announced. 

At the wedding Nyuk Tsin, then forty-three years old but looking 
closer to sixty, sat silent and thanked the Hakka gods that they had 
been so good to her; then her attention was attracted to a Hakka 
woman who had brought as a gift a small sandalwood box, carried 
from Canton, and as Nyuk Tsin smelled that aromatic present she 
thought; “This is indeed the Fragrant Tree Country.” 


B y the time the last decade of the nineteenth century opened. 
Wild Whip Hoxworth was concentrating his considerable 
energy on two propects: women and making Hawaii part of the 
United States. For a while his performance in the former field was 
the more spectacular, for after his divorce from the Spanish woman 
Aloma Duarte he spent his free time with a strange assortment of 
creatures who could be counted upon to drift ashore from passing 
ships. Tliey were, women svithout faces, but with memorable bodies, 
and it was uncanny how as soon as they touched shore they rnade a 
direct line to Wild Whip, as if he had the capacity to send out 
messages that he could be found lolling on the porch of the Hawai- 
ian Hotel. Quickly, these drifting women moved their luggage — 
they never had much — into the rooms Whip occupied .and after a 
while each moved along to Manila or Hong Kong. Many would 
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way from the severe old Chinese custom which required girls to 
tide at home. While her sister, Africa’s wife, tended her three 
)abies, Siu Han liked to walk up and down Hotel Street, and be- 
lause she was unusually attractive this caused much comment in the 
Chinese community. On one such trip she met Nyuk Tsin, who said 
o her, “Have you ever seen my son Australia?” 

“No,” the girl said. 

“He’s in his brother’s restaurant. Let’s have a bowl of noodles 
ogether.” 

So Nyuk Tsin and the pretty young girl went into Asia’s place and 
>at down, and in a moment Australia appeared and was astonished 
:o see them, for Wu Chow’s Auntie had never before entered the 
place. He sat down with them, and Nyuk Tsin asked bluntly, “Don’t 
^ou think your brother’s wife’s sister is attractive?” Obviously, 
Australia did, and after a few minutes Nyuk Tsin found occasion to 
leave the table and talk with her son Asia, who said, “It’s disgrace- 
ful to bring a girl like that in here.” 

In the weeks that followed, Nyuk Tsin often asked Australia, “Why 
don’t you help your brother at the restaurant?” And whenever her 
only unmarried son did so, Nyuk Tsin managed to find Siu Han 
somewhere in Chinatown, and she would bring the two together, so 
that before the year was out it was not Wu Chow’s Auntie who was 
arguing with the wealthy Chings that they permit their only remain- 
ing daughter to marry Australia; it was the daughter herself who did 
all the talking. “My rascal girl,” Mrs. Ching called her. Nyuk Tsin 
prudently dropped out of the picture, and in early 1890 a marriage 
was announced. v 

At the wedding Nyuk Tsin, then forty-three years old but looking 
closer to sixty, sat silent and thanked the Hakka gods that they had 
been so good to her; then her attention was attracted to a Hakka 
woman who had brought as a gift a small sandalwood box, carried 
from Canton, and as Nyuk Tsin smelled that aromatic present she 
thought: “This is indeed the Fragrant Tree Country.” 


B y the time the last decade of the nineteenth century opened. 
Wild Whip Hoxworth was concentrating his considerable 
energy on two propects; women and making Hawaii part of the 
United States. For a while his performance in the former field was 
the more spectacular, for after his divorce from the Spanish woman 
Aloma Duarte he spent his free time with a strange assortment of 
creatures who could be counted upon to drift ashore from passing 
ships. Tliey were women without faces, but with memorable bodies, 
and it was uncanny how as soon as they touched shore they rhade a 
direct line to Wild Whip, as if he had the capacity to send out 
messages that he could be found lolling on the porch of the Hawai- 
ian Hotel. Quickly, these drifting women moved their luggage — 
they never had much — into the rooms' Whip occupied and after a 
while each moved along to Manila or Hong Kong. Many would 
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Inve cnjnye;] rlajinj. but Wliip (oo 5!T!irt In sUrr.v llist. 

Fwni time fo {inie br «p«i! bis werkcnih r.) R:jl Alicy, rcifiss ihe 
river in Imlci. and one of the rno'.t comnicn jighfs at ;i:e Uawniun 
Hotel, built by the Wr.g for (be artcrt.iinment cf important gnesf,, 
VOS the dcfaentul appsirancc cf some Cbfnwc brntJief beeper vWth 
nevw for Whip thst n nev; cirl h.id conic in or t’jat an oid one 
nirhed pariiculirly to jcc hirn. It v.ns nndcrstand.ibie {list u-cincn 
libctl Whip, for at tiiirty tlsrcc he v-ViS tall and Icnn, ■•vith icnifs sarr 
scto;< fur ifth check and Mick h.iir that rnnipU'd in tlie wind. He hhd 
fiathins: e.lntc teeth and ilov.-. pcnctratinr: eyes, flc nns c.ircfu! of 
hi? appearance, nnd w'scii he roiic IiortclMck along the dusty rrx-ici 
cf hi', snc’-r pbnt.alion?, he could speak to hi? h.ands in mastctfid 
pulgiii. v.itli appropriitc touches of Clnnesc, f.ipar.C'c. Hawaibn or 
PorturtnC'C to fit the indivniu.i! v.orkni.'Tn ’.vith whom lie tal’ic.-!, 
hut for .ail .senlencr?, rcg.irdlc'v of lancn.i.gc, he .adopted the lilting 
accent brenght to the iilainh hv Merimn eowhois. <o that, each 
rt.iternait ended with .an iip’.wrd <o;tg ''Fh. uiu Joe! wau 

Ihccnkr Vo!', hnlo holo '.v'.it.ilr" Tor v.onis tlunL- and u.def were 
hmsily accented and cocn .m iiu,’r.iiuti!ic’ melorh'. \%'Iiile his men 
were in the ficldi. ttodine the - .im*. \\'i!(l Whip often stopped by 
(heit hemes to tdk then v.unicn, and it n,a!i!r.ally happenw 
tlsi! t.'scuiiomlb tfiew u->mrti s?ou!d appreciate hi:- courtly matincn 
‘''ml he fo! !;d giivt ple.oure in mu'.loily lr.iping into bed with then*, 
nd he. mg .) -.viid fn\ minutes, .after which he railed, as he rodf 
oi;, “lib. viaii Ros:>', nr? Take cate you b-ov he cinne bonie, be os'.l 
fine num f fiieent:.” Twice be Fiad been siashed .at ssith madieies." ' 
nnd ’.slicn lie reneclcd upon tlut rKti'.p.asion.'sl bar.ard lie JUppoiicd 
Ib'u •cime dav lie ’,'.ou!d die in .a scene of wild linilnlily and the 
s-anrihiinnimts ncvsp.ify.o. of the ishiids would scream the scant! d, . 
and at the pttasptx* he luighcd. thinking- "XMint a mc.’.l ww to 
dieV ’ ' , ■ 

Hicn. in !bte IS'?;. Wild Whip b-.aaiine g:;l\Tiniecd into cs'cc. 
vildcr acti'an in a complcteh. ditreirnl ,arcn.i. for the United St.tlo‘ 
sr,\? beginning to 'Inm signs of once more tlii'rtiiniiinfmg .against 
t!;c iinp'.rtntion of fl.wwm.in sug.u, TTic great pl.inttrs of cane iV. 
I^fmisian.a were determtuerf to end th.; r.-t;pjr.,,)tv amnra'ncrA} 
whereby H.aw.uT scut sugar to the ni.amLand t.ax free while th-i 
Unite.-! .'st.ates wan .allnwcti to sc.ud ccrt.am roods mto Hr.swiii sni 
rd-'ci to^ine Peart H.iib.or os a ruis.al bwe C.hic'i the l,nui\;.an.a siigir 
nstaa; "V.'e don't nm! their sugiir .md we don't nets! Pc.ar! H.nbcr." 

bor tbiriy scars tbe N'c“.\' Oriennr. 5ng.ir tstt-'on'. had ?>ccn swging 
awar Eirimst Haii'.n'i. and tii<“.- ii.ari tnanaged to boh! the |-r:ofi('. er 
Hms'.iiian planters Ido \\ i’d V-'Jiip Ho.v/.orth to rt-.afon.iWr liniils, 
but they h.i:r faik-d to kill o!T the inthistrs No'.v a nesv f.irtor hri 
ente.'cd the battle agisin?; H.r.sm'r the huge w'-'siem st.atc. c? Coi.‘- 
pdo .and Nebraska w'cre tjcginning trr gm-.v h'tts ami to gn'r.d thrm 
mfo s'uprr. .artfi' they, tn-x witntci/ to t'fwiroy ff.iwiiiim ccimpuit;'-:"?. 
U’lThtn a few y«ri' if v.v.? hkeiv th.i! .a coilitiri o: Lomjima. Ab-- 
bam. 1 , Mm-.Lcsipp:, Cobr.ado .an;! Nebrasl-j, pin*. r,:c;i uc.v statr' rr 
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Wyoming and Utah, would form to drive Hawaiian sugar forever out 
of the market, and when this happened sugar planters like Wild 
Whip would see their massive fortunes begin to vanish. 

“In sugar, there’s only one rule,” Whip told the sugar planters 
he had assembled. “Either we sell to the United States, or we don’t 
sell. Our sole aim must he to protect that market.” 

“We’re losing it,” John Janders pointed out. “Right now I repre- 
sent eleven of your major sugar plantations, and with the way those 
bastards from Louisiana and Colorado are trying to strangle us, I 
can see nine of your eleven outfits going into bankruptcy. One more 
serious cut in our American market, and I don’t know what we’ll 
do.” 

“Excuse me, John,” Whip interrupted. “You’re right in what you 
say, hut I’m afraid you’re mincing words. I .happen to have the 
figures, and by God, nobody can listen to these without panic. 
Since the McKinley TariS every damned sugar man in Louisiana and 
Colorado has been getting a subsidy of two cents a pound, whereas 
sugar imported from Hawaii has been penalized. What’s it all mean? 
During the first twelve months of this McKinley abortion our profits 
have dropped five million dollars. I don’t mean the profits of Hawaii, 
I mean the profits of the nine men sitting in this room. Now as to 
the actual invested value of our plantations, they’ve lost twelve 
million dollars. And it’s going to get worse and worse.” 

He paused to allow discussion of the peril in which the Hawaiian 
sugar men found themselves, for up to the moment of this meeting, 
the great planters had known they were in danger but no one had 
had the courage to accumulate the depressing figures; now under 
Whip’s lashing they had to face facts. Companies were going to go 
bankrupt and men were going to lose plantations their fathers had 
built. 

“What do you think we should do?” John Janders asked. He was 
a year older than Whip and eight centuries more conservative. 

Whip parried the question and observed, “Obviously, John, unless 
we do something we’re going to lose Hawaii. It’s going to subside 
into the barren, useless batch of islands it was in 1840.” There was 
a hush, and Whip continued; “Those aren’t just words, either. Two 
more bad years, John, and you’ll be bankrupt. Absolutely pau. Dave 
Hale may be able to hold out a little longer, but Harry Hewlett 
can’t.” 'Then he thumped himself in the chest and added, “I’m 
good for eighteen months, and then I’m bankrupt. Gentlemen, I 
don’t propose to go bankrupt.” 

It was a sober group of Hales, Hewletts and Janderses who lis- 
tened to these gloomy but accurate words. Finally Dave Hale asked, 
“How you going to escape. Whip?" 

With carefully studied words Whip replied, “I've asked that the 
doors be closed, gentlemen, because what you and I are about to do 
is ugly work, so if any of you have weak kidneys I’ll give you time to 
go out and take a piss right now. And don’t bother to come back.” 
He waited in silence and could see that the sugar men were breathing 
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hnrd. ‘'I’ll give you hvo more minutes,” he said, "and after that, 
there’s no turning back.” He put his watch on the table, and when 
the seconds had passed he said simply, "Gentlemen, we are now 
duly eonstituted as the Committee of Nine and no one here must 
have any illusions. This afternoon I want vou quietly to buy up all 
the available guns in Honolulu.” He put his left hand to his chin 
and with his thumb rubbed the scar that crossed his face like, fagged 
lightning, ViTien the shock of his first command bad been absorbed 
he added, “Yes, we’re going to launch a revolution, win control of 
these islands, and turn them over to the United States. Once we’ve 
done that, I^uisiana and Colorado can go to hell. They’ll be power- 
less to destroy us.” 

"Do you tliink the United States will accept us? Dave Hale 
asked timorously. 

Wild Whip dropped both hands on the t.ible and said harshly, 
"Gentlemen, the days ahead arc going to be damned difficult. But 
there is one thing we must never doubt T!ic United States is going 
to accept Hawaii.” He tbundcred his fists on the table and repeated, 
"We are going to be part of .\mcric.i.” 

"How . . .” Dave I i.ile began. 

“i don’t know ho\\V’ W hip interrupted. "But we’re going to join 
,, America and we're going to make all the goddamned money growing 
i^sugar that we want fo." ■ • 

P John Jander.s spoke cjiiickls-. "Whip, you know I’m es'en stronger 
' for sugar than you are. because I’ve got more to lose. But take my 
advice on one thing. Don’t organize this revolution around sugar. 
Among ourseKcs. here in the committee, all right. But don’t let the 
outside wotlii know. For them vou’ve got to have an idea bigger than 
sugar.” 

Young Hale added. "John’s right. Tlic big Americ.in newspapers 
will never support us if our revolution is built on sugar.” 

One of the Hewlett boss, who owned the biggest sugar plantation 
of all, suggested “Somehow we’ve got to work in the word 
democracy. Red-blooded Americans on these ishands are sick of 
living under a corrupt monaichv." 

. "Ihat's iti" John Janders cried. "Something the American Con- 
gress can get hold of. Anicric.aii citizens vc.iriimg to be free.” ■ 

Wild Whip smiled at bis associates. “Yon fellows bav'e a lot of 
sense. I agree with you that if we stand forth as a sugar revolution, 
the bastards in Louisiana and Colorado would crucify tis. I can hear 
•them now, bleeding for the monarchy. But I have a better idea, 
gentlemen. You and I arc going to start this revolution, and we’re , 
going to direct it, and when everyone else gets scared, we’re going to 
fire the guns. But,” and he paused for effect, "not one of us is going 
to appear before the public.” 

“’VVTio will?” Dave Haie asked. 

"We’ll get the lawyers wlio Irandle our plantation affairs, and . 
the newspaper people and some schoolteachers and a couple of 
ministers," Whip snapped. "This is going to be the most respect- 
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able revolution in history. You’re going to hear more high-flown 
sentiments than you thought existed, because I’ve decided on the 
ideal man to stand before the public.” 

“Who you thinhing of?” Hale probed. 

Whip looked directly at the young man and said, 'Your Uncle 
Micah.” 

David Hale gasped and said, “He’ll never revolt against the mon- 
archy. He’s a citizen of Hawaii and takes it very seriously.” 

“We’re all citizens of Hawaii,” Whip replied, “and we all take it 
seriously. That’s why we’re going to save these islands.” 

“But Uncle Micah’s been an adviser to the crown, a personal 
friend of all the kings. He’s an ordained minister , . .” 

“For those very reasons we’ve got to have him,” Whip interrupted. 
“He won’t support us willingly. He’ll preach against us, and he’ll 
despise our revolution, but the foree of cireumstance will make him 
our leader. Believe me, it’ll be Uncle Micah Hale with his long white 
beard who will send the final letter to President Harrison: ‘Hawaii 
is yours.’ ” 

At this point John Janders threw some very cold water upon the 
revolution: "I got a letter from Washington which said that every- 
one there thinks Grover Cleveland will be elected again this year.” 

At the mention of this portly, strong-willed Democrat, the Com- 
mittee of Nine grew glum, for in his previous administration Cleve- 
land had delivered several staggering blows against Hawaiian sugar 
and it was likely that he would do so again; but more important, the 
idealistic reformer had come out strongly against the spirit of mani- 
fest destiny then popular in America. “The United States wants no 
empire,” Cleveland had proclaimed, and it was the shadow of this 
great bulk that fell across the incipient revolution. But not even 
Grover Cleveland frightened Wild Whip Hoxworth: “To hell with 
his mealy-mouthed nonsense about international morality. We’ll 
start the revolution right away. Wind it up fast. And have Uncle 
Micah throw the islands to Harrison before the next election is 
held. By the time Cleveland’s President, we’ll be part of America.” 

“Can we do it in the time available?” one of the Hewlett boys 
asked. ' 

“If we work,” Whip replied. The Committee of Nine broke up 
their first meeting and each man took upon himself three fobs: buy 
all available guns; find respectable citizens to stand before the public' 
as front men of the revolution; and test every friend to see who could 
be depended upon to help overthrow the Hawaiian monarchy. When • 
the frightened, but determined, sugar planters were gone. Whip 
Hoxworth was left with the most difficult job of all. He had to .find 
some way of niaking white-bearded, righteous old Micah Hale as- 
sume leadership of the revolt. 

It was not a strong monarchy to begin with. In 1872 the grat 
Kamehameha line had ended in sickness and frustration, to '' ' 
lowed by. a succession of amiable but incompetent alii. C ' 
sought to revive paganism as the consolidating force of 
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Hon, absolutism and paganism of the monarchy, but many who cried 
loudest in public against these evils also owned businesses that would 
prosper under American rule. And lawyers were forceful in their 
arguments against the excesses of the monarchy and in defense of 
human righte, but mostly they fought to protect sugar. As the 
queen’s obstinate reign continued, the coalition against her became 
more powerful. 

In early 1893 the headstrong woman determined to eliminate the 
influence of men hke the statesman Micah Hale and his insolent 
nephew Whip Hoxworth. Accordingly, she let it be hnown. that she 
intended to abrogate the present constitution, which hampered her 
absolute pmver, to put the legislature under roy^al control, and to 
revoke the voting rights of many citizens and generally restore the 
ancient prerogatives of the monarchy. She was a notable figure when 
she made this disclosure; queenly, posed against yellow feathers dating 
back two hundred years, a lei of plumeria about her shoulders and a 
train of satin four feet long piled about her crippled foot. As she spoke 
she did not make it clear, but it was her intention to take Hawaii 
back to the good old days that France had enjoyed in 1620. 

That afternoon Wild Whip Hoxworth summoned the Committee 
of Nine, and his conspirators convened in an upper room of Janders 
& Whipple on Merchant Street, an earlier proposal that the members 
meet at Hoxworth & Hale having been vetoed because of the fear 
that Micah Hale, still stoutly attached to the monarchy, might hear 
of the plot. Wild Whip was concise in his opening statement: "Our 
headstrong queen is to be congratulated. Her silly acts have made 
revolution obligatory.” 

The Hewlett boys were fearful of overt action and counseled 
caution, but straightforward John Janders said gruffly, "We’ve got 
to overthrow the monarchy in the next tivo days or lose our last 
opportunity to capture the government.” 

“Do you mean to incite a bloody revolution?” David Hale asked. 

"If necessary,” Janders replied, and no further vote was taken. 

“Then it’s revolution!” Whip Hoxworth announced, issuing a 
statement rather than a question. The committee cheered, and MTiip 
said, “Our plan must be to strike quickly and to gain control of all 
the main points in the city.” 

"What about the other islands?” one of the Hales asked. 

“To hell with the other islands,” Hoxworth snapped. “The post ■ 
office, the banks, the palace, the armory. We win them and we 
control Honolulu. Win Honolulu and we have Hawaii. Janders, tell 
the committee what you learned today.” _ _ . 

- John Janders rose, coughed, and spoke fomally: “This morning I 
had a two-hour talk with the American Minister, and we studied the 
law with great care. It is quite clear, he advised^ me,^ that if the 
revolution quickly acquires control of the major points in Honohdu, 
so that an observer could logically say, 'the committc 
city,’ the United States wll have sufficient cause to cc 
are the de facto government The Minister will pron 
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life; another had tried to ahroeate the constitution and take Hais-aii 
back to an absolute monarchy unrestrained by any middle-dafi 
legislature; there had been palace revolutions, the election of king! 
according to their personal popularit)-, and a shocking scandal ir 
which one king was caught ^ng to peddle an opium concesrfon 
twice over to two different Chinese gamblers. This sad decline of the 
Hawaiian state had caused deep concern among the missionarj 
families, and although some men of rectitude like Micah Hale 
loyally supported the ro^l line, they were grieved when attempts 
were made to l^lize opium and lotteries. 

Even so, had the customary succession of amiable and handsome 
kings continued and had they allowed their iron-willed New 
England advisers to run the kingdom. Mienh Hale and his responsible 
associates would probably have been able to keep the tottering 
monarchy suable; but on Januars- 29, 1891, royalty of a far different 
sort ascended the throne and trouble was inescapable. Queen 
Lib'uokalani was a short, moderately stout woman of regal bearing. 
She had large, determined lips, a high pile of graying hair, and 
waists laden with jewels. In black satin fnngcd with ostrich feathen 
and bearing a feathereil i'Orv fan, she was an imposing woman with 
a stubborn will. It was her custom to deliver important message 
seated in front of a golden-yellow c.ipe of feathers, both because this 
f;'ywas an antKjue row! custom winch set off her dignity and because 
^.be w 1 ? shghtlv enppied and did not move with grace. For many 
Pycan she had been plain Lydia Dominis, strong-minded wife of a 
^ slim haole of Italian descent, with whom slie lived in a large white 
mansion called VS'ashington Place. Upon the death of her brother, 
the king, slic ascended the throne, bnnging with her a desire to 
res'etse the trend toward haole domin.ition and a determination to 
cast aside New England influences like Micah Hale. 

She was a highly intelligent woman and had traveled to the courts 
of Europe, where the role played by Queen Victoria impressed her, 
and she had a love of political power. Had she acquired the throne 
immediately after the passing of the Kamehameha, she might have 
made Harvaii a strong and secure monarchy, for she had a lively 
. imagination and much skill in manipulating people; but she attainea 
ultimate power too late; republicanism had infected her people; 
sugar had captured her islands. And although she did not know it, 
her enemy was no longer the stately political leader Micah Hale; it 
was the gun-running, determined pfant.ition owner Wild Wliip 
Hoxworth. Against the former slic might have had a chancq against 
the latter she was powerless. : • 

Without ever idenh'fying her enemies, this headstrong, imaginative 
woman tried to combat republicani.sm, Congregationalism and 
sugar, but she succeeded only in driving those disparate forces to- 
gether in a coalition. Hawaiians who w'cre tired of the monarchy 
and its silly pretensions conspired against the queen, although most 
who joined the coalition did so in hope of currying favor with the 
Americans. Missionaiy families came out boldly against the corrup- 
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big mass meeting on Monday, Lots of speeches about human decency 
and "inen's inalienable rights.” 

"But I don’t want to see any of this committee making speeches,” 
Whip warned. "Get some of the lawyers and men like Cousin Ed 
Hewlett. He’s part-Hawaiian and rants well.” 

Things seemed to be going so well that the Committee of Nine 

that is, eight of them — ^began to relax: the revolution was at hand; 
the ten key spots were invested; the American Minister had recog- 
nized the neiv government; President Harrison had accepted it as 
part of the Union; and sugar was more profitable than ever. But 
Wild Whip brought the conspirators back to reality, pointing out 
in icy .tones: “At the mass meeting on Monday I want everyone to 
be within quick reach of his guns.” 

"Will there be trouble?” one of the Hewletts asked. 

“Not if we’re ready for it," Whip replied. 

As the others quietly left the cellar and drculated through the 
agitated city, dropping ideas here and there, Wild Whip walked 
eastward on King Street toward the Hale mansion across from the 
palace, and when he reached the white picket fence and the wide 
green lawns in which Malama Hale took such pride, he nodded 
gradously to that stately half-Hawaiian lady and asked, "Is Uncle 
Micah in?” 

"He’s in his study,” Malama said gently. 

Whip entered without knocking, and before he spoke he closed 
the door. His uncle was surrounded by his father’s missionary books, 
brought over from Lahaina, and by a substantial theological and 
legal hbrary. As prindpal adviser to four kings he had been required 
to give many legal opinions, and bis fine mind found pleasure in 
doing so. From the 1870's on he had paid little attention to the 
ventures of H & H, leaving that to the Hoxworths and his nephews; 
he had gladly accepted his proper share of the firm’s enormous profits 
and had applied his income to the betterment of Hawaii. The 
Ivlissionary Home for Lepers at Kalaupapa, the library, Punahou and 
the church had benefited from his charities, but mainly he had spent 
his income on helping to run the government efficiently. When one 
of the brigs took a grand tour around the world, stopping o5 in 
most of the major capitals, it was Micah Hale who accompanied 
him at his own expense and who paid for many of the essentials. 
Most of the legal books owned by the cabinet were aho purchased 
by Micah, for he constantly harangued his contemporaries: We me 
all of mission extraction, and until Hawaii is completely sbble, the 
job of our fathers is not completed.” No island throughout Ihe 
Pacific ever had a better public servant than Micah Hal^ for if he 
was hheral with his mon^, he was thrice generous with his ene^f. 
Of the fine laws that were often cited in Europe to prove tlpit 
Hawaii was civilized, an astonishing proporhon had sprune r 
his energetic mind; and what was remarkable m that penc 
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us. The monarchy will be at an end. And we will be on our way to 
incorporation within the United 'States. , , , ■ , 

“But what about the American troops m the harbor? one of the 
Hewlett bo>'s ashed. “Will the ship captains send their troops ashore 

to fight against us?” , r t iTru -tin.- ■ 

A broad smile came over the scaned face of Wild \Vhip as he 
lounged at the head of the table. The committee looked at him, 
satisfied that ho had uncovered some trick for neutralizing the 
American forces, but he did not divulge the plan. "Tell them what 
we arranged, John,” he said, . 

Burly John Janders explained; “We have entered into 3 solemn 
agreement with the American Minister and with the ship captains 
tliat as soon as we start the revolution, they will send ashore the 
maximum number of troops. Their orders will be simple: ‘Protect 


American lives.’ ” _ 

“But we're Hawaiian citizens.” David Hale protested. 

“We’re also Americans,” Janders replied blandly, “and we’re the.' 
Americans who are going to be protected,” 

Fighting back a sardonic smile, Whip leaned forsvard across the 
table and said, “It's a plan that can’t fail. We launch our drive, 
against the ten kev targets. Immediately fighting begins, American 
troops storm ashore. What can the Hawaiians think? 'Tbeyll reason, 

, ‘The American troops have come to fight against the queen!’ So 
jtthci'l! throw down their arms and we’ll capture tie ten kCT 
^ispots And as soon as we control them the American Minister ivill 
announce; "The United States formally recognizes the de facto 
government.’ At that moment what in hell can the queen do?” 

John Janders cried, “How can we lose?” 

Soberly David 1 lale pointed out, “We can lose easily ... if Unde 
Micah appeals to the world pow’crs against our revolution.” 

“He will not do so,” Wliip promised. 

“He's a man of great honor,” Hale insisted. “And he’s sworn 
allegiance to Hawaii.” 


“It’s my job to get Uncle Micah on our side,” Whip said flatly. 
“He’ll be there.” 


The Hewlett boys consulted, and one said, “We’ll leave the 
revolution unless we can depend on Micah Hale to represent us 
before the world.” 


“He will be with us,” W'hip promised. “Not in the fighting. He’s 
too old a man for that. But when it’s over, he’ll step forth as our 
leader.” 

“Can w’c depend on this?” the Hewlett boys asked. 

\\Tiip leaped up and crashed his chair aside. “Goddamn it!” he . 
.yelled. “If our whole success depends on Micah Hale, do you sup- 
pose I m going to let him escape? Of course you can demend upon 
it. Hell be with us.” 

Tlien Janders spoke: “Whip's got to take care of that. We’ve go! 
to stir up public enthusiasm for the revolution. \Vhat we need is a ■ 
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'‘You are.” As Micah gasped at this suggestion, .Whip sat down. 

The two men, so unalike, stared at each other, and each sensed 
the tremendous New England force of the other. Micah Hale lived, 
by a code of fierce rectitude and he persuaded those who associated 
TOth him to do the same, while Whip Howvorth had never out- 
grown the brawling fo'c’s’ls of the Pacific. He knew that all men 
were swine and that they enjoyed being kicked into line; yet on the 
eve of the revolution he also knew that certain focal points of history 
required a man better than himself to stand forth as leader. There 
were limits to what even Whipple Hoxworth could attain Mthout 
the assistance of decency. 

"This is pretty much a sugar revolution, isn't it, Whipple?” • 
Micah asked. 

"From my point of view, yes, sir. From yours, no, sir.” 

“How can there be hvo interpretations of an evil act, Whipple?” 

“If there weren’t two, interpretations of our necessary act. Uncle 
Micah, I wouldn’t be here pleading with you. I want a revolution so 
that sugar will be forever made safe in these islands. You want it so 
that the islands can join the United States in accordance with a 
destiny that you foresaw fifty years ago. Uncle Micah, you’ve always 
been right, and you are tonight. Hawaii is doomed unless it contrives 
some trick to make America accept these islands. And I control that 
trick. Sir, the only way your dream will ever be realized is through 
me.” 

"Not so, Whipple. The day will come when Washington will see 
the inevitability of annexation.” 

"Never! Only actions make things inevitable.” 

“Justice and dawning conscience produce inevitability. Slowly, 
Washington will see what the right step is. And we must rely upon 
Washington to take-^t.” 

“No! If you live to be a hundred, you’ll die talking about the 
slow inevitability of justice. There’s going to be a revolution, my 
revolution, and you’re going to lead it so that your dream of justice 
can come true.” 

Micah Hale rose slowly and stared down at his vigorous young 
nephew. “I am appalled, Whipple, that you so misjudge me as to 
think that I would be partner to such an evil action. I will not 
divulge your plans, although I should. But now j’ou had better go.” 

To his surprise, his scar-faced nephew did not rise. Insolently he- 
kept his position, raised one foot to kick his uncle’s chair into place, 
and said, “Now, we understand each other. Sit down. Uncle Micah, ' 
and let’s talk about revolution. Let’s forget everything we’ve said so . 
far. And you might as well forget about threatening to divulge our 
plans to the government. - Charley Wilson knows about them and 
wanted to arrest us all but the cabinet didn’t have the guts to back ’ 
him up; So let’s see what you and I can do for one another. You 
despise my position and I think yours is jiathetic. Okay, let’s not 
revert to that again. Uncle Micah, there’s going to be a revolution 
in two days. You can’t possibly stop it. We’ve got the American 
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ca^jadb- to rise aim's personal interest: snp Isto passed in hi 
resime'that fa-rorcd either sugar planters or shippers were proposa 
not hy him b'at bv the Janderses, the \Mjipp!es and the Hewlett 
who proliferated hi the government. Four longs had thought o 
Micah Hale as their one trustworthy American adiiser, yet each, hat 
inotvn that be favored the ultimate submission of Hawau to th« 
Hnit^ States. The present queen kaerv of his stand, sad it hac 
irritated her and she had dismissed him from all of his offices. Ht 
was seventy years old, of better than medium height, stately in 
hearing and wnth a long, spadcldte white beard. He dresed only in 
white, including white-powdered shoes, and in public refused to wear 
glasses. This was the man that faced Whip Hosworth on the night of 
Saturdav, Januar)' H, 1893. 

"Uncle Micah,” W'Tiip began forthrightly, refusing the chan 
offered him, "there’s bound to be a resolution within die nest two 
daj’s.” 

"Have you fomented it?” the spare old man asked. 

'^es, sir, I have. .-Vnd the Haft boss and the Hewlctts and 
Janderses, 'Hie \t'hipp!es h.r'. e aho ’.uned us and my brother. There 
can be no retreat 

Micah leaned back in h'..s office chair and studied his nephew, 
there’s gring ts) be .a re', olution?” 

t ‘Tes. s:r " tS tup w.is a:c';‘tomcd to addressing older people in Sie 
® ,']e he had been taught aboard the whaler. 

F "Hois old are vou, UTnp?" 

‘Thirh-sLr.’’ 

"How manv wises base lou had?” 

"Two.” 

“Hosv many knife battles in Iwilci?” 

"Twenty, thirts ' 

"How many illegitimate children?” 

"I’m supporting half a dozen or more.” 

"Do you knew.’ what thei cal) you around town, MTiip?” 

'"Wild Whip. They call me that to my face. I don’t care.” 

"I wasn’t thinking about what they call you to voui face. 1 was 
thinking of the other name.” 

“tVhat other name?" 

"The Golden Stud. That's how you're known. Whip. And tou 
consider yourself qualified to step forth as the leader of a commune 
dedicated to the overthrow of a duly constituted government?” 

"No, sir. Uncle Micah, I don't.” 

"I thought you sffid your group was plotting the res-olution.” 

_ "We are. And I'm directing it. And when I say, ‘Fire,’ by God, , 
ir, well fire. So don't be in the way. .And I'm well qualifisi to direct 
1 revolution. Uncle Micah, because there’s nothing on this earth I 
ear, and within two dais HI have a new government in Hawaii. 
?ut I am not qualified 'to step forth as the public leader of tlie 
es-olution. You’re right on that, and I know it.” 

“WTo is to be the leader?” 
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stream that separated the mansion from the Imperial Palace, and he 
had obviously been having a rare time. He refused to explain where 
he had spent the missing three hours and he went to bed that night 
highly pleased with himself. In the morning the emperor’s chamber- 
lain waited until the king was occupied with other matters and 
then quietly slipped in to see Micah. 

“Utterly extraordinary,” the little man in the shiny black London 
morning coat said in good English. “Yesterday afternoon we heard 
this strange noise at the Imperial Palace, and the guards were about 
to shoot an intruder when I saw that it was your king. He was bare- 
footed, muddy, laughing. His great brown face was wet with perspira- 
tion when he pushed aside the shoji, walked with his dirty feet over 
the tatami and said, ‘I’d like to talk with the emperor.’ We were 
appalled, because nothing like this had ever happened before, but 
Mutsuhito is a superb man and he said, ‘I’d like to talk with you.’ 
And they went into Mutsuhito’s private audience chamber. And 
what is astonishing, they stayed there for nearly three hours.” 

Micah Hale wiped his forehead and straightened out his beard. 
“Believe me. Excellency, it was not I who sent the king.” 

“Hardly,” the chamberlain replied. “In view of what he talked 
about.” 

“What did he speak of?” Micah probed. 

“Don’t you know?” the Japanese asked. 

“No.” 

“The king said, ‘Hawaii is tired of being pushed this way and 
that by America and England and Russia. It is a Pacific power and 
must remain so.’ ” The chamberlain paused for effect and it became 
apparent that Micah was expected to pursue the inquiry. 

Instead he relaxed, bowed to the chamberlain and said, “I am 
grateful to you for having looked after my king.” 

'“Are you a subject of his Majesty?” the Japanese asked. 

“Yes. When I took service with the government, I swore allegiance 
to Hawaii.” 

“How interesting. Would you care to join me in a cup of English 
tea?” ■ _ 

“I’d be delighted,” Micah said. They walked through lovely pine- 
laden gardens and came to a small rustic house, where a- serving-maid 
waited. 

“What your king proposed,” the Japanese said, afraid that Micah 
was not going to ask, “was that the heir to his throne, the Princess 
Kaiulani, be given in marriage to the son of the emperor, so as to 
bind Japan and Hawaii closer together.” 

- Micah lost his aplomb. He choked on his tea, spilled it, slammed 
the cup down, and gasped, “What did you say?” 

“He proposed an alliance of mutual interest, to be sealed by the 
marriage of the princess to one of our princes. When I hear-^ 
facts, Mr. Hale, I choked, too.” 

The two diplomats, stared at each other, aghast. Finally I 
stammered, “What had I better do?” - . - 


Miniflcr v.-asHi:!; on llie cd”c cf his chrsir to rcoosniri: out de ikto 
roverrinienf. \Wvc got Anicncau iToops out thcxc in the hjibor 
]t! 5 t itcWr.s to sv,-,!rni osiiotc and protect decent Americans against 
Hawnihr. sr.ugcs. Vvc’ve got out targets pinpointed end our jehcl- 
nlcs bid. Even i{ you v.'crc to inforrn the queen Ii«sdf,_ you’d only 
mos-c i;p the timetable hv the hours you stole from u?.” 11c leaned 
f-orauid' nnti looked Inrtf into his uncle's eyes. “It’s a revolution. 
Uncle Micah." , 

Tdicah Halt vms not the kind of m.in to find ms bps going drs- at 
reornent-s of crisi';. Ik had weathered too many alxntive revolutions 
wb.en only his cout,i.gc had saved the govcmmcttt from itresponsibb 
catnge. CTd he did not rente any imusu-il quickaiing jst his pube 
iiov.-.’\S''ith e;.cs as hard as his ncph.cw's, but from a diilcrent amc, 
he mid, "YotVve tliooglit of everything." 

"lyrt's accept the la’olutinn as accomplished,” the young Sugar 
planter ptopo'cd. "I’m not the man who ought to stand before the 
b.w of world opinion and c-vpbin svhy it was necessary'. My record 
svouldn’t read scry v.ell in London or Berlin. So let's say tny p.rrt 
of the revolution has been successful, and that all it represents is my 
personal grcedinces . . . sugar . . . land. WHiat happens then? 
Am'.rrica won't accept us. Maybe Japan would.” 

Tlie idea fh.it M'ild Mliip was dcseloping had several other Jiib 
.'idiary cl.nn«. hut bearded old Micnh Hale did not hear them, for 
with the mention of the uord Japan he was suddenly transportcil 10 
tl'.e mysterious c-.fy of Tokyo in the year IRSl, whim ho served a 
I'rivy councilor to the hist king of Hawaii on the hitter’s tiiinnphs! 
journey .around the wceld. Tlic royal party was stopping in n jap- 
-anese nian'ion that contained no chairs; the floors sverc of tlie mcj; 
exquisite wood polislicd by centuries of use and tlic sliding doors 
were foyons to behold. It was M.irch and a horde of bmv gardenm 
scurried about pruning pine trees with gnarled red htanclies. A urf: 
of plum frees sliowcd white blossoms, cheuies were eiger to bui't 
into blo-mn, .and as the first wairm d-iys of llie }Tar npproaclicd, the 
IJawai.'.an party reltved to enjoy the Cirncious scenery. 

• Suddenly i\iicah had looted up and asked, "Where’s the kingl” 
No one knew. At first there was evdtement; then, as the Imuis 
psstd. there was panic, on the part of both the Americans and the 
J.ap.ariesc, for flic King of Ihawaii was clearly mis.sing. No one hid 
seen In'na leave the spacious grounds of the mansion and a frantie 
search revealed no betnmng signs of foul play. He had satushed, a 
great hulk of a man dressed in conspicuous svesfem clothes and a 
!m;g bhack Imndon-tailorcd coat. It was one of the few times that 
Mieah Hals b.ad e.\pcrienccd real dread, for he wus aware tlut in 
iebti'.-cly rect/nt stars Japanese samurai, outraged at the invasion of 
foreigners, hid sli'.td oSi the heads cf sevc.ml. Consequently he knrlt 
in the draitlKs room and prayed: "God, save the king! Please',” 

In the third hour of panic, the king appeared, in jova'n! mexal. 
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“Do yoii think Japan would extend herself so far from her own 
islands?" 

“Not by design, but if we don't get Hasvaii into the United States 
she’ll have to." ' 

“I am terribly afraid of that,” Micah admitted. "And if not Japan, 
then England or Germany." . , ' 

"Obviously, if we allow the islands to He around unwanted, some-’ 
one will surely grab them.” 

"But suppose the monarchy cleansed itself,” Micah temporized. 
"Suppose we got rid of Lih'uokalani and put somebody else on 
the throne?” 

Wild Whip saw that his uncle was clutching at straws, so he 
hammered home his points; "The revolutionists- will tolerate no 
Hawaiian monarch. None that you could propose. Uncle Micah, 
would be acceptable.” 

His nephew’s position startled the white-bearded old man and he 
said, "Then even though you are uncertain of what comes next, you’re 
determined to overthrow the monarchy?” 

Whip was not to be trapped into such an admission of irresponsi- 
bility. Suavely he replied, “But we are certain of what comes next. 
Uncle Micah. You come next. You justify us before world opinion 
and lead us into the United States. It’s what you've always wanted. 
It’s what you know is right.” 

'The two men fell into silence, as Micah, a leader on whom all the 
glories and perquisites available to the kings of Hawaii had been 
visited, considered what he must do. He was caught in wild currents 
of confusion, and any antagonist other than Wild Whip Hoxworth 
would have retired at this moment and allowed his uncle to study 
the matter through the remainder of the night, but now the mark of 
Whip’s character stood out. He rose from his chair, went to the door, 
stretched as if he were leaving, looked out at the stars dancing over 
Diamond Head and turned back toward his uncle. Lifting a chair and 
placing it so that its back faced Micah, he sat with his arms folded 
across the top of the back and his legs straddling the seat. This 
brought his scarred face close to his uncle’s, and he said coldly, 
"Uncle Micah, so far we’ve been sparring. Now we’ve got to get down 
to the bedrock base of this revolution. There’s no escape. You’ve got 
to stand before the public.” 

Micah replied: “I cannot betray the Harvaiians who have be- 
friended me.” 

Whip said; "But you’re ready to betray the Americans who own 
these islands.” 

Micah replied; "When I took my oath of allegiance to Hawaii- 
I believed what I wras doing. I became a Hawaiian.” 

MHiip said: “1 didn’t. I remained an American. I’m going to 
on American warships to protect my property for me.” 

Micah replied; "You can act that rvay. I can’t”. \ 

■ Whip said: “TTiat is not the action we’re talk' ' 

Micah. I’m saying that I am determined to lead 
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'To-i'd h'i^cr qci tSiC kin:; ov.t of Japan imincdb.tely.” 
‘■Of'coorse, of 'coiirsc. Bnl"! mcnn . . . with the emperor?” 

"A formal offer of manriage lias been extended. It’s got to be 
conridcfcd by the Imperiil family and the staff. In a year or :o 

vx-'H send an answer,” .... • 

“Ftccl'cne*-, plca'c fake pains to insnic that tnc answer is no; 
'“It is nws- beyond my control. How old is your princess?” 

‘‘Lot roc sec, she's six.” 


‘'■\Vc have time. ,, 

Tr.at nicht Aficah coroplctcfL plans to whrsfc Ins unpiedsetaTik 
Linn out of Japan, but as they wt at supper, the king still having 
.said nothing conccmtnn his impromptu v-bit with the emperor, 
Micah studied his fat. jolly face and thought; “I wonder what trans- 
pires in that surprising bniin? How did he think up a state marriage 
with the japancic rosnl family? Where did he get the idea for ,aa 
.alliance isath J.apan? Sticli .a thing u-ould destroy .all hope of evcntiu! 
union svith America! My noodness. wh.it can we c.xpecl him to do 


when he gets to Fiirnpe!" From that prophetic day, Nlicali Hale had 
apnrccLatrf She inherent danger that Il.aunii might c 


one div associate 


itself with Japan. He had therefore fought against the importation of 
J.apancse fanners onto tiic sugar plant.ations. but greedy men like 
. Jolin J.anders .and the Hewlett boys had insisted upon it. He ssns 
jri.gliicned bs the .idrmt tnanner m wliich the little Japanese, who Ivad 
•e^n urrivini; m the ISHO's, .accommodated themselves to HawatMU 
life, .and he li.ad tried to pass bws forbidding them to leave ll'.J 
pLantnticuis and open stores. When alone svith friends he often 
referred to the "Yellow ?>fcn.icc.” .and he foresaw th.at the Japatieti 
would nuilbplv and gr.isp for nolitical power in a ssny that tlic more 
citsygoing Chmesc newer u-ould. Therefore lie liad constructed srt 
intcmational-rcLations platform that had only tsvo planks: “Make 
Ha'.vaii American, Keep tJie Japanese away.” 


Conremurntly, when W'lld Whip uttered the phrase, “It begins to 
look as it Jap.in might . . ." vihrant chords were struck in Micah 
Hale's memory. 'AYh.at was tb.af Last point, kVhip?” he askol his 
nephew, 

“I -OTS saying that if you want to see your basic dream come fe 
pats, you can do it only through me." 

“1 mean about Japan,” M'icah cxpLaincd, .and snddeiilv Wiip 
realised that his uncle had heard nothing of his last .statements. 1 f’i 
had been cliydieaining about some forgotten incident that VrTiip 
didn't kmw alsout. but svith sure instinct. Whip knew that his imcle 5 
reverie cotic»:naed J.apan and that it had produced fear. He therefore 
detaded to pfay upon that fear. 

i ss-as las-.Tig about japan, that there is a eood deal <it evidence 
t.irit the Ydiow Menace would be glad to t.ake Hawnii if tlic United 
Smtea doem't,” 

“nn you think so?" Micah asked fc.arfi!lly. 

Wiat more n.atural?" Whip risked, shragging his slioalderj. 
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Micah replied: “Must a good man alwaj’S use such evil instruments 
as you and your grandfather?” 

Whip said: “Yes. Because good men never have the courage to act 
You can only direct and safeguard movements already set into motion 
by men like me.” 

Micah replied: “I will not compound the evil I did once. I will 
not help you, WTiip.” 

Whip said: “You do not hurt me. Uncle Micah, but you destroy 
the future of these islands.” 

He bow'ed and left his austere uncle. It was nearly three in the 
morning when he walked down the path to King Street, and his last 
view of Micah was of the white-bearded old man sitting erect at his 
desk, staling at his books. 

At the secret meeting of the committee held the next day, Sunday, 
Januarj' 15, Wild k\'hip reported hrankly to his conspirators; "Uncle 
Micah wni not join us.” 

“Then I can’t either,” said David Hale. Two of the Hew'letts also 
withdrew. 

John Janders suggested: “We’d better not try to force the revolu- 
tion. If Micah Hale's against it, he might inflame pubh'c opinion 
against us. Then we’d be lost. I’m going to call ofi tomorrow’s 
mass meeting.” 

'There was a buzz of e.xcitement and Wild Whip could feel the 
resolve of the would-be revolutionists ebbing away like the surf after 
a high tide. Men in groups were discussing how, having just coached 
Ed Hewlett in what to tell the mob tomorrow, they must now cancel 
his oratory. 

“You may have misunderstood me,” \^^^ip said quietly. 'The 
revolutionists stopped retreating, eager to hear any words of direction. 
“I meant to say that Uncle Micah will not join us willingly. WTiat I 
didn’t say was that I shall force his hand, and make him join. Everj'- 
thing goes ahead as planned. In two dajs, gentlemen, Hawaii wall be 
a republic, and the men in this room will govern it. With Micah 
Hale as our face to the world.” 

“How do you propose accomplishing that?” one of the Hales 
asked. “If Uncle Micah makes up his mind . . .” 

“Your uncle is a patriot,” \Vhip replied. “He loves Hawaii and is 
lojal to it. He will never see these islands disintegrate into formless 
revolution. He’ll be with us.” 

“How will you force his hand?” 

"I think w'e can get the American troops to march ashore tomorrow 
night . . . just after the mass meeting. 'This will accomplish two ends. 
It w'ill encourage our side and scare heU out of the monarchists. We 
occupy the government buildings, throw the queen out, and on 
Monday morning Micah Hale will have to join us.” 

"Are you certain of this?" one of the trembling 

“I am going to begin drafting the proclamat 
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3 wralc iir.d cctTTOpt fcim of govcramcnt. I’ni ^oins; lo wn rr.v 
of the TC-.-olulinn. But only you can ca:r.- it to its logical oonclusioa: 
union with America.” 

Micah replied: "And that I refuse to do. , • 

W^in said: "ff s-oii shared your .shibliom ronclasioii nitli the silly 
pue^n, she’d applaud. But if jtm told Aunt Mal.ama ho-.v vou were 
the tides of Instore and allowing them to slip awav from you, 
even tllongh she'.s a Han-aiLan she’d s.av you were stupid.’ 

• Micah rcphecl; "I cannot betny these good people." 

Whip said: "I'hcn you wall allow the forces of history to hebay 
thc.m to Japan.”, 

Micah replied; 'That's a risV. well have to take. 

Wiip s-aid: "It’s not a risk. Uncle Micah. It's .a cerLainh’. These 
jsltncls arc dooroed. nierc is onlv one way to save them. Pich up our 
revolution .md lead it to a good end." 

Micih icpiicd; "I "'ll! not prostitute myself to protect a gang of 
sunr robbers." 

N\''hip said: "Unless von protect ns. ever,’ good thing you have es-er 
■wanted for Hawaii vol! he Wt " 

Micah replied: "1 sv''!!! 1 relinquish even union with .'America 
ratl’.c: Ih.in attain it a resnit of unchristian acts.” 

NATip aid "I .im surprised you spcik of Christianity. Arc yoa 
‘ illing to .itr.uvlon ths-'-c cslinds to opium, lotteries, debauchery, with , 

rccts un'.nlc hn women?” 

Micah replied' ‘These arc problems we must solve w'ithin the 
fraititwork of e'.tahUshcd government, not by ics'olution.” 

^\^l^p said “Where vms the framesvotk ot your established gos'cm* 
melt when the late king used to convene liis Bat! of String Society?” 

Miah replioJ. “Th.at wns an ahembon. Cod Im surely punished 
him for that." 

AMiip rend "it was the mark ot the monarchy. The old foil 
Stood faring a crowd of hcautiful women and thress' a ball of string 
at them. He licld one end and the girl who enught the hill follow'cd' 
him obediently to Iwti.” 

hficah replied- "I hardlv expected you to preacb morality.” 

AA'hip .said; "I'il prc.ich anything that wall end the monarchy." 

Micah replied: "Tlic one csil thing I did in my life was' to ally 
myself with your grandfather against my own father. God has newer 
forgiven me for tins, and I often wake at night in dreadful ssveat and 
lie there for houn rdlectmg upon the desaUsh compact I made wads 
Captain Hoxworth. Now you ask me to make a worse svith his grand- 
son. I em’i risk any more sleepless nights, AA’liippIc.” 

'AVhip .said: ‘Tlie alliance between vou and old Rafer Hoxworih 
may have l>een unholy in its inception. 5lut look at the good it's done 
H.iwaii. Tiic building, the j'olrs, the sfiips, the fields. Somebody had 
to actcinphdt those things. Uncle Micah. Your influence in doing 
them the right wav wns fundamental. N'cr.v you have got to. all)’ 
yourself with me to insure a proper culmin.alion to oar revolt.” 
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goal; union with America. David fhh 111,4 v 
rushed to Washington to force a Treaty '<J /y'''" 

Senate before congenial President Hamsmi ' 

office on March 4, because it was Icnovm'niat*')^,!^'’''' 

President, Grover Cleveland, opposed what hn6 lyl'.i/i,''’/ "Xv. 

Hawaii; and soon frantic appeals for moral support 

bach to Honolulu, for the treaty commissioners Hale ‘Y 

reported: “There is considerable opposition to the mariner 

the revolution was carried out. Cannot Micah Hale mate a 

statement, relaying upon his faultless reputation to rove ;V 

Else we are lost." ' 



It was under these circumstances, in Febmar/, 1 ^, 93 , th^jt 1 
Hale retired to his study on King Street and vrrote for a 
journal; "Any sane man looking at these islands toriay ‘f 

admit that they rr^uire supervision by the United Strifes of Arn'^/V-"* 
The indigenous citizens are for the most part illiterate, stetne/l v' 
idolatry, committed to vain shows of monarchial display and 
unsuit^ to govern themseh/es.” In these hanh hut tnre v/ord'^^h^ 
son of a missionar}', in hb ses'cnh-first year, summarized v/ha't h ' 
group had aocomph'shed; but since be v.rote as a profound a 

y one who Im-ed Havraif aber/e ehe, 

V.’as saying. Furthennore, he 

'others both in Hav.-aii and A:.....-. ^ 4 

lie idle and nnvranted in the middle of the Pacific. 'Die island' 'e/-n 
to lie close to America, but they also lie close to Canada and ^ 
rtmt&'from that great land to Australia and New Zealand. Thew-p 
vr/ery reason for Harraii to become Canadian. Tliey also lie cJow't' 
pPxtrssia-in-Asia and ezeept for an accident of history might cs'cn f-T- 
:beIong to that great pov/er. And to anyone who ha.s sailed 
■Honolula to Ycik-ohama or to Shanghai, these istinds lie 
close to Japan and China. For more than half a century I 
Ifsved that their destiny lies mth America, but it is not as 
thought an fnerdtable destiny. If at this crucial moment of liisfs.-v err 
logfczl dectkiy t frastiated, an illogical one will triumph and HttsT 
the gem of the PaciSc, vdll belong to Canada or to Russia ort'/nsu^ 

It is'tci prer/erst such a catastrophe that wc pray for the Unrisii'i:^' 
to accept tie now,” This widely reprinted article was tal-»n ferF 
m Tfincr bv Wild Wliin 
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replied, "for him to sign, and I want David Hale and Micah 'Whipple 

^T^e^rwdiition that overthrew'the Hawaiian monarchy and passed 
the government into the hands of the sugar planters nns'iindcr way. 
In her palace, the wild-willed queen shuddered as she saw American 
troops file ashore , to invade her tenitoiy. She was disposed to fight 
thein, for she knew that diis was a cruel perversion of the ordinary 
relationships between sos'creign nations, but the sugar plaiiters quickly- 
immobilized herlopl troops, and she was left defenseless, a stubborn, 
anachronistic woman in her mid-fifties, regal in appearance but totally 
unaware that the nineteenth ccntiin' was ebbing to a close and taking 
with it the concepts of government to which she adhered. 

However, in the dying moments of her reign she was not completely 
without support, for after her troops were disbanded without, firing a 
shot, a squad of volunteer loyalists materialized from the alleys of , 
Honolulu and marched out to defend their queen. In their ranks, and 
typical of their quality, waddled the old kanaka maile gatherer, Kimo. 
He had a musket that he had grabbed from a man in a pool hall and, 
he held his uniform — a pair of s.igging p.ants and that was all — about 
his waist with a length of red rope. His hair h.ad not been combed fot 
some days, he needed a shave and he was barefooted, but like his 
companions he gave every evidence of being willing to die for his 
■queen. The sparkling Amencan troops with new rifles watched in 
amazement as the volunteers marched up to give them battle, but a 
courageous officer in whites ran unarmed to the leader of the 
irregulars and said, “There’s no war. The queen has abdicated." • 

“She’s what?” the leader of the losnlists asked. 

“She's abdicated.” the young American said. Then he shouted, 
“Anybody here speak Hawaiian?” 

A liaole bystander idled up and asked, “Wfliat vou want. General?” 

“Tell these men that there is to be no war. The queen has 
abdicated.” 

^ ‘‘Sure,’’ the hnole agreed. Turning to Kimo and his men he said, 
"Eh, you kanaka! Liliuokalani pau. She go home. You pau too.- You 
go borne.” 

And so far as the actual fighting wsis concerned, in this manner the 
revolution ended, Kimo trundled his unused musket back to the pool- 
room and listened to the gibes of his friends. Tlien in great disturb- 
ance of spirit, for be knew that be had participated in the death of S 
world he had loved — the horses prancing in gold bisscls, the row! 
guard marching in bright uniforms, the queen going forth' in a pit 
carriage — he walked slowly down Bcretania Street and up Nuuanu to 
the small house where he lived with his wife Apikela and his Chines: 
Family. He went directly to bed and lay there without talking or 
laughing until he died. 

The provisional government, with Micah Hale as ostensible head 
and the sugar planters directing from behind, swept awav tJie seven- 
teenth-century anachronisms proposed b}’ Queen Liliuokalani. Each 
act of tile efficient new government was directed toward one clear 
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“you'd be arrested, hauled off to Washington, and tried for con- 
spiring to overthrow a friendly power." 

Oh, no! the conspirators protested. **We're Hawaiian subjects. 
Our citizenship is here.” J 

September and October, 1893, were uneasy months in Hawaii, and' 
Wild 'Vyhip’s gang maintained power by only a nervous margin.' 
Each arriving ship brought ominous news from Washington, where 
sentiment had swung strongly in favor of Queen Liliuokalani, and it 
was generally assumed that she would shortly be restored to powerj 
but just before this was about to occur the obstinate woman com- 
mitted an act so appalling to the Americans 4at she forever dis- 
credited the monarchy. What Wild Whip had been unable to gain 
for himself, the queen won for him. 

Late in the year President Cleveland dispatched a second in- 
vestigator to check upon the specific terms under which Liliuokalani 
should be returned to her throne, for as Cleveland pointed out, 
America never wished to profit from the misfortunes of her neighbois. 
The new investigator plunged the Committee of Nine into despair 
hy announcing that the annexation of Hawaii by America was no 
longer even under discussion, whereupon he entered into formal 
discussions with the queen as to what steps she wanted America to 
take in restoring her crown. 

No difficulties were encountered, and the investigator had to smile 
when the queen pointed out, “One of the charges made against us 
most often, sir, was that we were a small kingdom overly given to a 
love of luxurious display. To this charge I must plead guilty, because 
from the first our lungs selected as their advisers men of the mis- 
sionary group, and we found that no men on earth love panoply and 
richly caparisoned horses and bright uniforms and medals more than 
men who have long been dressed in New En^and homespun. I have 
four pictures here of state occasions. You see the men loaded ivith 
gold and medals. They aren’t Hawaiians. They're Americans. They 
demanded the pomp of royalty, and we pampered them.” 

“Speaking of the Americans," the investigator asked, “what kind of 
amnesty will you provide for the revolutionists?” 

“Amnesty?” Queen Liliuokalani asked, inclining her large and 
expressive head toward the American. “I don’t understand.” 

“Amnesty,” the investigator explained condescendingly. “It 
means ...” _ . _ 

“I know what the word means,” Liliuokalani interrupt^. , “But. 
what does it mean in this circumstance?” ^ ^ 

“Hawaii’s undergone some unfortunate trouble. It's over. You re 
restored to your throne. President Cleveland assumes that you'll issue 
a proclamation of general amnesty. It’s usually done.” 

“Amnesty!” the powerful queen repeated incredulously. 

“If not amnesty, what did you have in mind?” 

“Beheading, of course,” the queen replied. 

“What was that?” 
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national standard to endorse a selfish and dishonorable scheme'of a 
lot of adventurers. I oppose talcing these, islands force and fraod, 
for there is such a thing as international rnorality." . 

President Cleveland v/as of a similar opinion and personally dis- 
patched an investigator to Honolulu to inquire into America’s role ia 
the unsavory revolution, and hy one of the ■ 'Lnclcs of history. the 
investigator turned out to be a Democrat from Georgia and a memhc: 
of a family that had once held slaves. \\Tien preliminary news of his ' 
appointment reached Hawaii, the Committee of Nine were apprehen- 
sive lest he report against them, but when his slave-holding state 
was revealed, ui^ sighed svith visible relief. “As a good Southerner 
he’ll understand our problems,’’ John Janders told the conspiraton, 
and they all agreed. . , , ■ 

But ■\Vhip Hoxworth, considering the matter carefully, judged: 
“We may be in for deep trouble. Since Cleveland’s, investigatoi 
comes from Georgia, he probably despises niggers.” 

"Of coune he does,” Janders agreed. “He’ll see through these 
Hawaiians right away.” 

“I doubt it,” Whip cauh'oned. “Granted that he hates niggers. As 
a sensible human being he’ll try to compensate and prove that he 
doesn’t hate other people with dark skins.” ' v 

: “Why would he do that?” Janders demanded. . ■ ' , 

X “Don’t ask me whyl” Whip replied. "Just watch.” ’ 

And when the investigator arrived he did exactly as Whip had 
predicted. Hating Negroes at home, he had to like Hawaiians aoroad. 
It was a profound compulsion and it permitted him, a Georgia man, 
to understand the revolution better than any other American unde^' 
stood it at the hme. He talked principaUy with Hawaiians, was be-,i 
dazzled by the idea of speaking directly with a queen, became snj 
ardent ro5alist, and suppressed evidence given by white men. Hu f 
report to President Cleveland was a crushing rebuke to the sugar ! 
men; they had, he discovered, conspired with the American MinbtCT. 
to overthrow a duly constituted government; they had worked in 
league with the captain of an .\mencan vessel; they had deposed the 
queen against the rvill of the Hawaiian people; they had done all this 
for personal gain; and it was his opinion that Queen Liliuokalani, a 
virtuous woman, should be restored to her throne. 

His report aroused such a storm in Washington that David Hale 
and Mi'cm Whipple saw there was no hope of forcing the United 
States to accept Hawaii, and they returned to Honolulu with the 
glum predich'on; “We will never become part of America while 
Grover Cleveland is President. His Secretary of State' is already' 
asking, ‘Should not the great wTong done to a feeble state by an 
abuse of the authority of the United States be undone by restoring 
the legitimate government?' There's even talk of restoring the queen 
by force of American arms.” 

]]’iyhat would happen to us?” members of the Committee asked. 

Since you’re American subjects,” a consular official explained, 
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enatOTS be wrote voluminously, providing them with ammunition to 
je fired against the Democrats, and to long-forgotten friends across 
^erica he wrote inspired letters, begging th^_ to accept Hawii. 
de lived solely for the purpose of making his islands part of the 
Jnited States, and his pen, as it pushed aaoss paper in the quiet 
lOurs after midnight, was the only real weapon the islanders had left. 

It was not a liberal government that Micah founded. When -the 
vealthy men who were to draw up a new constitution met,' he 
ectured; "Your job is to build a Christian state in which only 
responsible men of good reputation and solid ownership of property 
ire allowed to govern.” Explicit property qualifications were set for 
all who serv^ and all who voted to have them serve. No man could 
be a member of the senate who did not own $3,000 worth of 
property untouched by mortgages, or who did not possess a yearly 
income of $1,200. In order to vote for a senator, a man ivas requirei__ 
to own $3,000 worth of property or to have an income of $600. 
Explained Micah: "In other parts of the world the uneducated 
workingman raises his voice in anger against his superiors, but not in 
Hawaii.” Wherever possible, advantages were given to plantation 
owners, for upon them rested the wdfare of the islands. 

On one point Micah was adamant: no Oriental must be allowed 
to vote or to participate in the government in any way. “They were 
brought to these islands to labor in the cane fields, and when their 
work was done they were supposed to go back home. There uas no 
intention that -they stay here, and if they do so, there is no place in 
our public life for -them.” Therefore, at Micah’s suggestion, dei-erly 
worded literacy tests were required for sufiiage, and no Chinese or 
Japanese, even if he were wealthy and a citizen, could possibly 
pass them. 

In many respects Micah’s government was too liberal for the sugar 
men who had thrown it into power, and there were many Hales and 
Whipples and Hewletts among the missionary group who opposed 
his radical liberalism, while the Janderses and HoOTorths considered 
him insane with French republican principles; for once the electorate 
had been restricted to the weMo-do. Mic^ was lenient and just 
in all other matters. He insisted upon trial by jury, the rights of 
habeas corpus, freedom of religion and all the appurtenancS of an 
Anglo-Saxon democracy. But when in the later stages of the con- 
stitutional convention he was asked, “What kind of government are 
you building hwe?" he replied quicHy, “One that will mark time 
decently until the United States accepts us.” 

From tin's great basic principle he never wavered. A lesser man than 
Micah might have been tempted by his power, but this austere New 
Eng^der was not. He anarded himself no medals, erected no fanci- 
ful structures of power about his erect white-suited figure. In th" five 
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biong our plan to fruition. Make us part of Amr-rica^’ 
Micah s training as a Calvinist enabled him to W nrn^^s 
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"The rebels will have to be beheaded. It’s the custom of the' 
islands. He who acts against the throne is beheaded.” ■ ^ ■ - 

TTic American investigator gasped, then sn-allowed hard. "Your 
Escellenq',” he said, "are you aware tliat there are Over sixty Ameri- 
can citizens involved?” 

“I did not hnow the number of tiaiton, and I do nofthmk of them 
as Americans. Thej^ have always claimed to be Hawahans, and thfy 
shall be beheaded.” 

"All sixt}'?” the investigator ashed. ' .. 

“Why not?” Liliuokalani asked. 

"I think I had better report to President Cleveland,” the perspir-, 
ing investigator gulped, e.xcusing himself from the august presence 
and that night he wrote: "Tliere are factors here which we may not ' 
have considered adequately in the past.” After that there was no more 
talk of restoring the monarchy. 

Thus, in late 1893, it became apparent that the United States 
would neither accept Hawaii in view of the besmirched character of 
the men who had led the revolution nor restore a monarchy that ' 
threatened to behead more than sixty American citizens. So . the 
islands drifted j’car by year, ships without moorings. Hawaiians grew' 
to hate the haoles who had defrauded them of their monarchy, and 
haoles despised the weak-kneed American senators who refused to 
,acccpt their responsibilities and anne.x the islands. Sugar planters 
‘ ufFered. and it looked as if Colorado and Louisiana would keep 
lawaiian sugar out of the mainland permanently. The great ships 
of the H & H carried less cargo, and both the British and the 
Japanese began wondering what, in decency, they ought to do about , 
this nidderless ship drifting across the dangerous Pacific. In despera- 
tion the sugar men projKised a treaty which would allow them to 
peddle their accumulating sugar to Australia, and it was predicted 
that Hawaii would soon have to join the British Empire. 

At this juncture Micah Hale saved Hawaii, and he was well pre- 
pared for his role. Yean before in Lahaina his missionary fatiier had ■ 
kept him penned up in a walled prden where he had done nothing 
but study history, the Bible and his father’s fierce sense of rectitude. 
Particularly, he had served two apprenticeships which now fortified 
him in the job of building a new government: he had watched his 
father translate the book of Ezekiel, so that the stem phrases of that 
obdurate prophet lived in his mind; and he had listened when his 
lame little father explained how John Calvin and Theodore Beza had 
governed Geneva in accordance wnth tire vrill of God. 

Tire first thing Micah Hale did was to deprive Wild Whip Hox- 
worth of any connection witli the government. Ne.vt he insisted upon 
moral laws and fiscal responsibility. But above all, like a true mission- 
ary, he wrote. For the newspapers he wrote justifications of his 
government. For magazines he explained why the Hawaii revolution, 
which he had not wanted, wits similar to the uprisings that had 
brought William and Mary to the English throne. To Rqmbh’can 
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Kanakoa Hale, for Micah had pleaded ivith her: “It is your duty,” 
and as an alii she had understood these words. Dressed in re^l 
black and purple, with a flowery hat and an ivory fan, she ivas an 
imposing figure, the final symbol of her defeated race. Even when 
the warships boomed their salute of twenty-one guns and when the 
flag she had loved so well came down, she had the fortitude to stare 
ahead. “I will not let them see me weep,” she muttered' to herself. 

But when the ceremonies were ended, a most shameful thing, 
occurred, and to Malama it would always epitomize the indecency 
by which her nation had been destroyed. As the Hawaiian flag fell, 
an American caught it and, before he could be stopped, whisked it 
away to the palace cellar where, with a pair of long shears, he cut 
the emblem into strips and began passing them out as souvenirs of 
the day. . 

.One was jammed . into Micah’s hand and he looked down to see 
what it was, but his eyes were so strained from writing letters on 
behalf of Hawaii that he -could not easily discern what he held, and 
imprudently he raised it aloft. Then he saw that it contained frag- 
ments of the eight stripes symbolizing the islands of Hawaii and a 
comer of the field, and he realized what a disgraceful thing had been 
done to this proud flag. Hastily he crampled it lest his wife see and 
be further offended, but as he pushed the tom cloth into his pocket 
he heard from behind a cry of pain, and he turned to see that his wife 
had at last been forced to cover her face in shame. 


A s THE NINETEENTH CENTURY drew to a closc, and as Hawaii 
accustoined itself to being a part of the United States, it 
gradually became apparent to the residents of Honolulu that in the 
Kee family Hawaii had another of those great, intricate Chinese 
units which were destined, by force of numbers alone, to play an 
important role in^ the community. There was old Mrs. Kee — known 
to the family simply as Wu Chow’s Auntie — now fifty- two years of 
age and bent from arduous work. There were her five clever sons, 
/£ia, Europe, Africa, America and Australia, and their five wives, a 
prolific brood with a total of thirty-eight children and a promise of 
more to come. Thus, as the century ended, there were already forty- 
nine Kees in the family, many of them approaching marriageable age. 
In two more decades the Kees would probably number more than two 
hundred. 

To Nyuk Tsin, who still sold pineapples and taro-stem pickle? 
through the town barefooted, her two baskets hanging dorni frr-''' 
her bamboo cany-stick and her conical woven hat darting along 
alleys of Chinatown, the multiplication of her offspring ■un? 
ing indeed, and whenever on her daily huckstering trips she '"'t 

the point where Hotel Street crossed Maunakea, in tb* V 

Chinatosvn, she felt a glow of satisfaction. Years agn she 
cold calculation that of her five sons — who shared 
them — it would be Africa who wuuld grow into ■ 
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each other as much as possible. With each elating letter from 
Washington, for chances in the Senate looked increasingly good, the 
distance between the American missionarj' and the Hawaiian alii 

f rew greater, and it w’as borne home to Micah a thousand rimes 
ow soirowrinl a thing it is to destroy a sovereignty. It was right 
that Hawaii become American. It was inmitable, and he was in- 
creasingly proud of his role in accomplishing this benediction; but it 
was also tragic, and in these last da)^ the tragedy was ^eater than 
the joy. 

On July 6, 1898, the American Senate finally aaxptcd Hawaii by 
a vote, of 42 to 21. In the Senate gallery David Hale, Micah’s 
personal emissarj' to Congress, wept, and his assistant Micah Whipple 
^d, “This is the beginning of America’s greatness in world politics.” 
One we^ later, on July 13, die news reached Honolulu, and an 
excited sailor discharged a ^n. Nerves were on edge and some 
thought this might be the beginning of a counter-revolution, but soon 
the electr^ng word swept throuA the city and men ran out into 
the streets and embraced one another. It was a wild, joyous day, with 
enough noise to be heard around the globe, but Wild Whip Hox- 
worth, in the jungles of French Guiana, did not hear flie new^ for 
dmost two months. When he did he said to Ching-ching, “Well, 
weTe Americans at last. You feel any different?” 

"You may be an American,” Ching-ching replied. “I'm still a 
Chinese. I don’t think >x)ur counti)’ will ever want me.” 

On August 12, 1898, by proclamation of President McKanley, 
‘.Hawaii joined the United States, hut in the islands this happy event 
^seemed more like a funeral than a birth. No Havvaiians appeared that 
' day, for the)’ mourned in secret, but a pod many Americans in 
tight coats, brown plug hats and patent-leather shoes roamed the 
streets wearing gaudy badges that showed Uncle Sam entering into 
matrimony with a Negro woman — the mainland manufacturers hav- 
ing been unable to visualize a Hawaiian — accompanied by Ae 
rubric; “This is our wedding day.” 

Out of deference to the Hawaiians, the day's ceremonies were 
kept brief. Soldiers marched and sailors came ashore from an 
American warship. At eleven forty-five a distinguished group of men 
responsible for the revolution appeared on the grandstand, led by 
Micah Hale. As he took his place, he looked out upon the gathering 
and SOT Americans, Chinese, Portuguese and Japanese, but never a 
Hawaiian. MTien the once-impressh'e hand began riie Hawaiian 
mthem, the gasps that came from the horns would not have done 
justice to a group of beginners, for one by one the weeping Hawaiian 
members of the band had crept away, refusing to play the final dirge 
of their nation. The anthem ended in a sob and Micah began read- 
ing: “Wift full confidence in the honor, justice and friendship of 
the American people . . He had first dreamed of this day while 
crossing the Nebraska prairies in 1849. Now, almost half a century 
bter, he had made it come to pass. 

On the nlatform that Xfalama 
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1900 this apparently impecunious Chinese family, was preparing to 
send three grandsons to college in America— doctor, dentist, la\v}’er 
— and within the next decade fourteen more Kees would be ready to 
go. Nyr^ Tsin herself went barefooted in order to save money to 
pay mainland tuitions, and it did not matter to her if her sons’ 
wives were forced to do the same. The sprawling family lived with 
teraifying frugality in order to pinch off each fugitive penny fet 
might bp saved to provide some sparkling grandson with an education. 
, In this profound resolve Nyuk Tsin was constantly abetted by the 
wild-eyed Englishman, Uliassutai Karakoram Blake, who enjoyed 
walking down from the Church of England school to visit \vith her 
in Chinese. He said, “I used to curse the Yankee threat to Hawaii, 
and at one time I wanted to take arms against America, but, when 
annexation took place I shrugged my shoulders and said, ‘America’s 
no worse than England. They’re both bloody robbers, and if I can 
stand one I suppose I can stand the other.’ ” 

He .encouraged Nyuk Tsin to educate her grandchildren to their 
maximum capacity. “Have you ever stopped to figure, Wu Chow’s 
Auntie, what it cost you to make Africa a lawyer? And how much 
you’ve already got back in return? Well, be assured that in the 
future the rate of return will be even greater.” He w’as a flamboyant 
man and his ferocious mustaches flourished in the little Nuuanu 
room as he spoke of the future; “Science, mathematics, speculation! 
Who knows where they svill lead? But wherever they take us, Wu 
Chow’s Auntie, only the educated man will be able to follow.” She 
always felt better after a talk with Uliassutai Blake; she wished she 
had gone to school to such a teacher. For his part, the eccentric 
Englishman found real joy in talking with one of the two people 
who understood his dynamic interpretation of the world. The other 
was. a thin, hawk-eyed young revolutionary then seeking refuge in 
Hawaii: Sun Yat Sen. Even better than Nyuk Tsin, he compre-, 
bended what his teacher Blake was talking about. 

'The second particular in which Nyuk Tsin dictated to her family 
was the matter of houses; she considered it a waste of money to 
build pretentious homes, especially since reliable people spent their 
time working outside.. Therefore she kept as many of her sons 
jammed into the bleak clapboard house and its sprawling sheds as 
possible. Obviously, not all forty-nine Kees could crowd into . e\'en . 
that commodious shack, but an astonishing number did. Asia and 
his family were excused to live in back of the restaurant; Europe and 
his brood were permitted to live over the vegetable store, but .all the- 
others crowded somehow into the Nuuanu residence. There the 
Hawaiian wves cooked fairly regular meals and the grandchildren 
learned to talk pidgin and eat poi. By 1899 Africa could well have 
afforded a home of his mvn, but even though Nyuk Tsin allowed 
him to juggle every cent the hui commanded, she did.not consider 

him capable of deciding where he wanted to live, sc 

with a wife and five children, he stayed on at the old h 
money,” she said. The bulging house now owned four 
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been given the education, and now at the age of thirt)'-one he wa; 
a leader in the Chinese communi^: Africa Kee, Lawyer. The sign ir 
gold letters said so, but what it did not say W'as that the building ir 
which his office stood was also his and that several of the stores in 
Chinatown belonged either to him or to his brothers. 

Actually, the specific title to these buildings was of little conse 
quence, for although to outward appearances it was Asia Kee who 
owned the profitable restaurant on Hotel Street, it was really owned 
by tlie Kees as a family. Under Nyuh Tsin’s guidance, the five 
brothers had fonned a combination known in Hawaii by fte expres- 
sive term hui, pronounced hooey — ^"Them Kees got a Iwi workin’ " 
and it rvas this informal corporation, the great Kee hui, that ef- 
fectively controlled the family income. If Australia's lovely wife, the 
Cbing girl, acquired from her family a small inheritance, it did not go 
to Amtralia or to his children. It went into the hui, for no member 
of the Kee family could begin to identify the benefits he himself 
had already drawn from the hui. His clothes, his education, the edu- 
cation of his sons, bis home, his start in business: all these things 
had been paid for by the hui; and if he were willing to hand over 
everj’thing he was to earn for the rest of his life, he still coiild never 
discharge his debt to the hui. 

No one felt this obligation more than Africa. It was through the 
energies of his four brothers that he had received his legal educafion 
V,at Michigan. To maintain him in law school they had deprived them- 
‘ . ■’ves; yet they never complained, for they agreed with Nyuk Tsin 
that the ablest of the group must be educated, to help protect flie 
rest. And Africa Kee did just that. At present the Kee hui controlled 
, seven businesses, and Africa guided each along the narrow path he- 
tw’cen conser\’ative prudence and radical recklessness. He financed 
ev^' new venture and advised when earlier ones should be liquidated; 
He selected which real estate to buy, what comer to lease for a 
store, and which mainland college the Kee grandsons should he sent 
to. For the present he was the central brain power of a trivial 
Chinese empire of dirty little shops, grubby efforts to make money 
and small landholdings. But it was not his intention that the Kee 
empire should remain small, and whenever he met with his brothers 
— drey in pigtails and Chinese dress; he shorn and in the clothes he 
had. learned to wear at Michigan — he preached one doctrine: "This 
hui has got to grow.” To make it do so, Africa gambled in a manner 
that would have pleased his father, and the Kees rarely held property 
for even a week before borrowing heavily on it to buy more property, 
on which they also boiroived as soon as possible. All the Kee stores 
bought, on credit, but obligations swre carefully met as such came 
due. The hui never had any cash; it ahvays owed debts that would 
have staggered a haole; and under Africa's calculating guidance it 
was bednning to prosper. 

Njuk Tsin, pleased wath the manner in which he was taking hold 
of business problems, did not dominate her family, except in three 
particulars. Every Kee child had to be educated, and during the year 
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this brown rat that was to salvage the fortunes . of the Kee hui 
scuttled down from ship to shore, carrying a hideful of fleas. It ran 
througli some alleys and wound up in the grimy Htchen of a family 
named Chang. 

On December 12, 1899, as the old century lay dying, an old man 
named Chang also lay dying with a dreadful fever that seemed to 
spring from mge, purplish nodules in his armpits and groin. When 
young Dr. Hewlett Whipple from the Department of Health picked 
his way through the alleys to certify that the man had died of natural 
causes, he studied the corpse with apprehension. 

■"Don’t bury this man,” he ordered, and within ten minutes he had 
returned, breathless, -with two other young doctors, each of whom 
carried a medical book. In silence the three men studied the corpse 
and looked at one another in honor, 

“Is it what I think it is?” Dr. Whipple asked. 

“The plague,” his associate replied. 

“May God have mercy on usi” Whipple prayed. 

The three doctors walked soberly back to their Department of 
Health, trying to mask from the general public the terror they felt, 
for they knew that in Calcutta the plague had once killed thousands 
in a few weeks; there was no known remedy, and when this dreadful 
disease struck a community, the epidemic had to bum itself out in 
frightful death and tenor. When they reached their Department 
oEBce, the three doctors closed the doors and sat silent for a moment, 
as if trying to muster courage for the things they must now do. 
TTien Dr. Whipple, who had inherited his great-grandfather’s force 
of character, said simply, “We must bum mat house immediately. 
We must set aside a special burying ground. And we must inspect 
every house in Honolulu. It is absolutely essential that not a single 
sick person be hidden from us. Ate you agreed?” 

“There will be protests against the burning,” one of the other 
doctors argued. 

“We bum, or we face a calamity of such size that I cannot 
imagine it,” Dr. Whipple replied. 

“I’d rather we talked with the older doctors.” 

They did, summoning them in fearful haste, and the older men 
were sure that their junior colleagues must have been panicked by 
some ordinary disease with extraordinary developments. “It’s unlikely 
that we have the plague in Honolulu. We’ve kept it out of here 
for seventy years.” 

Another argued: “I think we ought to see the body,” and four 
of the established physicians started to leave for the grimy little 
shack in Chinatown, but Dr. Whipple protested. 

“You’ll create consternation among the Chinese,” he warned.. “I: 
went and hurried away for my associates. Now if you appear, they’ll 
know something is wrong.” 

“I’m not going to announce that we have the plague ir 
until I see for myself,” a big, solidly built doctor said, f'ai 
two experienced men to come along svith me.”. 
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fet Apikela, white-haired and benevolent, taught all her grandchildren 
how to strum the little instrument. It was a noisy house, with a 
Hawaiian mother and a hard-working, silent Chinese auntie. 

TTie third particular in which Nyuk Tsin dominated her , family 
was in the purchase of land. Her Hakka hunger for this greatest of 
the world’s commodities would never be satiated, and she rsas' 
haunted by a recurring nightmare: she saw her constantly -increasing 
brood and there was never enough land for each Kee to stand upon 
and to raise his arms and move about. So whenever the Kee hui had 
a few dollars left over after paying education bills, she insisted that- 
they acquire more land. To do so in Honolulu ss-as not easj', for 
generally speaking, land, Hawaii's most precious resource, was not 
sold; it was leased. Nor was it parceled, into acres or lots; it was 
leasrf by the square foot. The Hoxworths owned tremendous areas 
of land, inherited from the Alii Nui Noelani, and so' did the 
Hewletts, inherited through the old missionary’s second wife. 'The 
Kanakoa family had huge estates; and the Janderses and the Whip- 
ples, although they owned little, controlled enomious areas through 
leases. Whoever owned land grew wealthy, and it was the ironcM 
law of the great haole families never to sell. Hawaiians were willing to 
sell, but their land was usually in the country. Tlicrcfbre, when the 
bent little Chinese woman Nyuk Tsin decided to get enough Hono- 
lulu land for her multiplying family her interests' threw her directly 
\ athwart the established wealth of the island. 

I remarked some time back that if the haoles in Harraii had. 
wanted to protect themselves from the Chinese they should have 
- shot UHassutai Karakoram Blake. That chance passed, and the 
Chinese got their education. In 1900, if the haoles had still wanted 
to maintain their prerogatives, and apparently they did, they should 
have shot Nyuk Tsin; but none had ever heard of her. 'They thought 
■ that the guiding force behind the Kee family was the ja'wyer, Africa, 
and they kept a close watch on him. 

In late 1899 Africa found himself hemmed in. lmable to makes 
move, and he had to report to his auntie: "It’s getting alniost im- 
possible to buy land. The haoles simply won’t sell.” 

"How much money does the hui have?’’ Nyuk Tsin asked. , : ■ 

“Four thousand dollars in cash, and we could convert more.” 

"Have you tried to buy business land toward Duecn Street?" 

- "No luck." 

‘‘Leases?’’ 

"No luck.” ■ • 

Tlie Kee empire, almost before it got started, was' stalemated, 

, and it might have remained so had it not received dramatic assistance 
;ftom a rat. , . , 

On Tlianksgiwng day in 1899 the blue-funneled H & H steamer 
Maui put into harbor after an uneventful trip from Bangkok, Singa- 
pore, Hong Kong and Yokohama. As its seamen curled their landing 
lines artfully through the air and then sent heaw hawsers after them. 
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The government summoned the Fire Department and asked if 
they had perfected any ivay to burn one building and not the one 
standing beside it. “There’s always a risk/' the lire fighters renlied 
“But it’s been done.” 

“Is there wind tonight?” 

“Nothing unusual.” 

“Could you burn four houses? Completely?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Don’t do anything. Don’t say anything.” Nothing happened that 
night. 

For three agonizing days the debate continued, with the doctors 
appalled by the delay. In the unspeakable warrens of Chinatown 
they uncovered three dozen new cases and eleven deaths. Old men 
would suddenly complain of fevers and pains in their groin. Their 
faces would become blanched with pain, then fieiy red with burning 
temperatures. Their desire for water was extraordinaiy, and they died 
trembling, a hideous smell enveloping them whenever one of their 
nodules broke. It was the raging, tempestuous plague, but still the 
finicky debate continued. 

At last Drs. Harvey and Whipple announced the facts to the 
general public; “Honolulu is in the grip of an epidemic of bubonic 
plague. The death toll cannot at this time be predicted, and the 
most severe measures must be taken to combat the menace.” 

Now general panic swept the city. A cordon was thrown around 
Chinatown and no one inside the area was allowed to move out. 
Churches and schools were suspended and no groups assembled. 
Ships were asked to move to other harbors and life in the city 
ground to a slow, painful halt. It was a terrible Christmas, that last 
one of the nineteenth century, and there was no celebration when the 
new year- and the new century dawmed. 

During Christmas week the fires started. Dr. Whipple and his 
team showed the firemen where deaths had occurred, and after pre- 
cautions were taken, the houses were burned. Chinatown was di- 
vided roughly into the business area toward the ocean and the 
crowded living areas toward the mountains, and although the plague 
had started in the former area, it now seemed concentrated in the 
closely packed homes. Therefore the doctors recommended that an 
entire section be eliminated, and the government agreed, for by 
burning this swath aaoss the city, a barrier would be cut between 
the two areas. The condemned area happened to include Dr; John, 
"l^ipple’s original mansion, now crowded by slums, and his great- 
grandson felt tears coming to his eyes when he saw the old family 
home go up in flames that he himself had set. It rras a ghastly 
business to bum down a city that one had worked so hard to build, 
but the fires continued, and patrols kept back the Chinese who 
sought to escape the doomed areas and circulate generally throe'* 
Out the city. Refugee camps were established in chun 
with tents for those whose houses had been burned an 
cooking food. Mrs. Henry Hewlett supervised one ( 
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“Before you go,” Whipple ashed, seeing that they were leaving 
without medical boohs, “what sjunploms would convince you that 
it is truly the plague?” ' ' ■ ^ 

“I saw the plague m China,” the older doctor cruded haughtily. 

“But what s)'inptoms?’' 

"Purplish nodules in the groin. Smaller ones in the armpite, 
Marhed fever accompanied by hallucinations. And a characteristic 
smell from the punctured nodules.” 

Dr. Whipple liched his lips, for they were achingly dry, and said, 
“Dr. Harvey, when you go, take a policeman along to guard the 
house. We must bum it tonight.” . . 

An ominous hush fell upon the room, and Dr. Harvey finally, 
ashed, “Then it is the plague?” 

“Yes.” 


There was an apprehensive silence, a moment of hesitation, fol-' 
lowed by Dr. Harvey’s stubborn insistence; "1 cannot authorize the 
required steps until I see for myself.” 

“But you will take a policeman?” 

“Of course. And you can be talking about what wc must do nest 
. . . in the unlikely event that it is indeed the plague.” He hunied 
off, taking' two frightened companions with him, and it was a long . 
time before he returned; and during this interval the three young ■ 
doctors on whom the burden of a quarantine would fall were afiaia ■ 
that their older confreres would refuse to sanction emergency ■ 
measures until the plague had established itself, but in this un- . 
charitable supposition they quite underestimated Dr. Harvey.- 

After an hour he rush^ into the Department of Health, ashen- 
faced and witli the news that it was the bubonic plague. He had 
searched all houses in the immediate vicinity and had uncovered 
another dead body and three cases near death, so on his own recogni- 
zance he had alerted the Fire Department to stand by for immediate 
action of the gravest importance. “Gentlemen,” he puffed, “Hono- 
lulu is already in the toils of the bubonic plague. May God give us : 
the strength to fight it.” 

That right the terror began. The determined doctors summoned 
government officials and told them coldly: “Tlic only way to combat ' 
this scourge is to bum every house where the plague has slnitki 
Bum it, burn it, bum it!” ' • 

■ A timorous official protested; “How can we bum a house without 
permission of the orvner? In Chinatown it’ll take us weeks to find 
rut who owns what. And even if we don’t make mistakes well .he 
lubject to lawsuits.” 

“Good God!” Dr. Harvey shouted, banging the table with his , 
ist, “You speak of lawsuits. How many people do you think may 
re dead by Christmas? I’ll tell you. We’II be lucky if our losses , 
ire less than hvo thousand. Whipple here may be dead, because he 
ouched the body. I may be dead, because I did, too. And you may 
re dead, because you associated with us. Now burn those goddamned 
ruildings immediately,” 
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reports came into headquarters that night, each with tales of fresh 
death and new infection, it became hideously apparent to Dn 
Whipple that the epidemic was not halted and that the fate of 
Honolulu hung in a precarious balance. 

On the sixteenth he convened his doctors again, a group of ex- 
hausted men who understood how fearful the next week could be, for 
by their own inspection they had proved that the plague stood poised 
in upper Chinatown, ready to explode across the entire city, and 
they knew that on this day they must either take final steps to drive 
it back or surrender the general community to its ravages; and the • 
only cure they knew \vas fire. Dr. Whipple was first to speak: “Our 
teams found twenty-nine new cases yesterday.” 

"Oh, heill" Dr. Harvey cried in acute frustration. He folded his 
arms on the table and bowed his head upon them, retiring from this 
part of the discussion. 

“All the cases this week, and most of the deaths, have been con- 
centrated toward the mountains,” Whipple explained, pointing to 
a map, "and we can thank God that they seem to be leading out 
of the city rather than in toward the heart.” 

“That’s the only good neivs we’ve had,” snapped an older doctor 
who had found seven cases in the mountain area. 

Dr. Whipple hesitated, then said, “Our obligation is clear.” 

“You mean to bum that entire outlying area?” 

“I do.” 

“Jesus, they’ll explode. They just won’t permit it, Whipple.” 

Dr. Whipple pressed his hands to his forehead and pleaded: 
"Have you an alternative?” 

"Look, I'm not arguing one way or another," the older man ex- 
plained. "I’m just saying . . . Hell, Whipple, there must be five 
hundred homes in that area!” 

“And every one infected with the bubonic plague.” 

“I want no part of this decision!” the older doctor protested. 

“Nor me!” another cried. “Christ, Whipple, that’s half the city!” 

From his position with his head on his arms. Dr. Harvey asked 
harshly, “If your arm is infected with blood poisoning that is 
Certain to destroy your entire body, what do you do?” 

'There was no answer, so after a moment he slammed his fist onto 
the table and shouted, “Well, what in hell do you do? You cut 
it off! Bum those areas. Now!” _ _ _ _ _ • 

“Only the government can make this decision," Whipple said in 
slow, terrified tones. "But it's got to make it." 

“We are ivithdrawing from this meeting,” two of the doctors 
warned. “Let it be recorded.” 

Dr. Harvey shouted, “And let it be recorded that I did not 
withdraw. Bum the goddamned city or perish." 

On the eighteenth of January, 1900, the emergeiicy commitj^de- 
cided to. bum a verj’ substantial area of Honolulu in a 
attempt to save the general population, and when the ^ 
were marked in red two facts became apparent: tlicy wc 
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Rudolph Hale anollier, and Mrs. John Janders a third on the slopes 
of Punchbowl, the volcanic aster that rose on the edge of the city. 
Blankets were supplied by teams that searched the citjv Mn. Malama 
Hoxworth having taken charge of that effort; David Hale, Jr., and hb 
uncle Tom Whipple set up the field kitchens and ran them, riding 
from one camp to the other on horseback. 

Inspection teams were organized and every room in Honolulu was 
visually checked twice each day, to be sure that no new cases of the, 
plague went unreported, and consonant with the missionary tra'dih'on 
■ from which they had sprung, it was the Hales and the Hmvletts and 
die Whipples who volunteered for the particularly dangerous work of 
crawling through the Chinatown warrens to be sure no dead bodies 
lay hiding. It was a dreadful sight they saw, a fearful condemnation 
of their rule in Haivaii. 

The streets of Chinatoivn were unpaved, filthy allcj-s that wound 
haphazardly past open cesspools. The houses were collapsing shads 
iat had been propped up by poles in hopes of squeezing out one 
more year’s rent. Inside, the homes were an abomination of vvindow- 
Icss rooms, waterless kitchens, toilelless blocks. Stairwells had no 
illumination and what cellars there were stood crowded wdth in- 
flammable junk. No ait circulated that was not filthy. After only 
hvo generations of use, Chinatown w'as overcrowded to the point of 
suffocation, all made worse by the fact that those whose homes had 
already been burned had managed, by one trick or another, to' slip 
.. through quarantine cordons so as to remain with their friends rather 
l^than suSer banishment to the refugee camps, and with them they 
P brought the plague. If one had searched the world, seeking an area 
where a rat bearing the fleas which bred bubonic plague could roost 
' easily infect the greatest number of unprotected people, Honolulu's 
Chinatowm would have stood high on the list. The police had known 
of the pitiful overcrowding; the Department of Health had known of 
the unsanitary conditions; and the landlords had known best of ail 
the menace they were perpetuating; but nobody had spoken in pro- 
test because the area was owned principally by those who were now 
inspecting it: the Hales, the Hewletts and the Whipples; and !bg’ 
had found that Chinese did pay their rents promptly. Now ftora 
this open sore the plague threatened to engulf the island, and as the 
inspectors bravely toured the infected areas day after day, erposing 
themselves to death and sleeping at nights in restricted tents lest 
they contaminate their ovm families, they often thought: "Wiry 
•didn't we do something about this sooner?” 

•By January 15, 1900, eight substantial areas had been completely 
razed and innumerable rats that might have carried their infected 
fleas to uncontaminated sections of the city' were destroy^; and it 
seemed as if a general eruption of the plague had been mercifully 
prevented. Three thousand Chinese were already in refugee camps 
from •W'hich they could not spread contagion, but unknown thousands 
were hiding out in the narrow wanens to which they had fled and 
they now began to accomplish what the rats could not. As the 
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Fortunately, the twentieth was a calm day with no wind that 
might have agitated the planned blaze. At eight in the morning 
the firemen, according to a schedule worked out to provide maximurn 
protection for the rest of the city, poured liberal amounts of kero- 
sene over a small shack diagonally across from where the Whipple 
mansion, burned earlier, had stood. The shack certainly merit^ 
destruction, for it .had already caused the deaths of five plague vic- 
tims and the illness of three others. At eight-ten a match was 
applied to the kerosene, and the filthy hovel exploded in flame. 

As it blazed, a slight breeze started blowing from the northeast 
It crept down from the mountains and as it funneled into the valleys 
that led into Honolulu it increased in speed, so that by the time 
it reached the flaming shack it was prepared to blow the sparks in 
exactly the opposite direction from that intended by the Fire 
Department. Within three minutes half a dozen shacks not on the 
list were ablaze, but they were easily evacuated and were of little 
value, so the fire fighters simply surrounded them and beat out 
any sparks that might escape toward th6 center of the city where 
property was of real value. 

Then at eight-thirty the capricious wind blowing down from the 
hills arrived in an unpredicted gust and whipped a flurry of sparks 
high into the air. Fortunately, the land aaoss from the fire had 
already been razed, so there was no danger of spreading the flames 
in that direction, but the wind seemed sent from hell, for it sud- 
denly veered and deposited many active sparks on the large Con- 
gregational church that had been completed in 1884 directly across 
from where the old Whipple mansion had stood. The- church had 
two soaring steeples, for the king had reasoned: “A man has two 
eyes so he can s^ better and two ears so he can hear better. My 
church has got to have two steeples so it can find God better.” 
Now the steeples were in peril, and firemen noted that if any of 
the embers flamed to life on ftose tall spires, the rising wind would 
surely whip sparks clear across the areas previously burned and throw 
them down into the valuable center of the city, so two brave Ha- 
waiians scrambled up the sides of the church seeking to reach the 
steeples, and one man arrived in time to stamp out the fires beginning 
on his, but the other did not, and when he pulled himself onto the 
upper ledge of his steeple, he found it already ablaze and he barely 
escaped. 

In a few niinutes the great tall church became a torch. Its bell 
plunged to the basement, clanging through the flames. The famous 
pipe organ, imported from London, melted into lumps of useless' 
metal, and stained-glass windows crashed into the fire. As the church 
burned furiously in the morning wind, many who had helped 
build it with their dimes and personal labor gathered to weep. But 
what was most important was not the loss of the church, but the 
feet that its unusual height made it a target for every gust that blew 
down the ■valley, and even as the people gathered at rl 
mourn, far over their heads the ■wind was scattering a mt 
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center of touTi but in the raidenb’ni district; and almost cverj-one 
who lived in the area was Chinese. Two members of the cabinet, as , 
they faced the map, were in tears, and a man named Hewlett, who 
had a good deal of Hawaiian blood, asked, "Why does miseiy 
alwaj-s tall on those least able to bear it?” - 

“You bum where the plague has fallen,” a cabinet member 
named Hale replied. “And it’s fallen on the Chinese," • 

"Stop this talk!” the chairman cried. “There’s already an ugly ; 
rumor that we’re burning Chinatown as punishment • because the - 
Pakes left the sugar fields. I don’t svant to hear any of that’ libel 
in this room. We’re burning Chinatown because tliat’s where the 
plague is.” .■ , 

Hewlett, part-Hasvaiian, felt that he was being unduly hectored, ■ 
so he asked, “Would you bum here,” and he banged the haole areas 
of the map, "if that’s where the plague was? Would ybu bum your 
own houses?” 

"The plague didn't come to our houses,” the chairman replied. 
"It came to the Chinese.” 

On the nineteenth of January the Fire Department gave all its men 
the day off and advised them to sleep as much as possible in prqrara- 
tion for a hard da/s work on the twentieth. The Honolulu Mail in its 
■ edition that day reported: "We beg all citizens of our city to be espe- 
cially alert tomorrow and to watch for flying sparks, because although, 
,thc able laddies of our Fire Department have proved over and .over 
tamin that they know how to set fire to one house and save the next, 
the ver>' magnitude of the job they now face inaeases the eVer-ptesent 
danger of a general conflagration. Brooms and buckets of water should 
be at hand throughout the city.” 

\yhen word of the proposed burning reached Chinatown, it created 
panic and many tried vainly to force their way tlirough the cordons 
that kept everyone within the plague area. Tliosc whose homes were 
to be razed were rounded up and solemnly marched away to 3 
refugee camp on the slopes of Punchbowl, where they could, look 
down at their doomed homes, and this last view of buildings which 
they had worked so hard to acquire inspired them with a dumb 
rage, and that night there were many unpleasant scenes, One 
Chinese who knew a little English rushed up to Mrs. John janders, 
the supervisor of the Punchbowl camp, and screamed, “You doing 
this on purpose!” 

“No,” she said quietly, “it is the plague.” 

"No plague!" the furious Chinese cried. “Your husband own my 
store. He say all time, ‘More rent! More rent!’ I not pay so he 
decide to bum.” 

“No,” Mrs. Janders argued reasonably. “Mr. Apaka, it is the 
plague. Believe me, it would not othenvise be done.” But the 
Chinese knew better, and through the long niglit of January 19 
they watched the mysterious lights of the city and waited in bitter- 
ness for the fires to begin. 
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wire of their refugee camp, could spot the progress of the huge 
blaze from one of these kerosene dumps to the next. All day the 
little sheds exploded with violence, throwing their flames into^ new 
areas, and wherever the fire went, sooner or later it found out a horde 
of fireworks, and when they soared into the air with their burdens 
of flame they seemed invariably to fall back onto areas that were 
not yet ablaze. And to make the destruction of Chinatown certain, 
the vagrant wind kept blowing from its unusual quarter in the hills. 
By midaftemoon, it was apparent that hardly a Chinese house in 
mid-city would be spared. 

When it became obvious that all was doomed, the Chinese fell 
into panic. Old men who could barely walk after forty-five years 
of work in the cane fields began running into burning houses 
to salvage some item of family life which they prized above any 
other, and they soon appeared in the crowded streets hauling carts, 
or running with bamboo carrying-poles, each with some useless treasure. 
No one thought to bring blankets or food, both needed in the refugee 
camps, and soon the streets leading out from Chinatown were jammed 
with a miscellaneous horde: barefoot old women in blue smocks, 
men in laboring shirts, pretty young girls, their hair in braids, and 
round-faced babies. From a Japanese tea house two geisha girls, their 
faces ashen ivfth talcum powder, hurried nervously in pin-toed, 
mincing steps , that kept their brightly colored kimonos swaying 
in the smoke, while old Punti women hobbled behind on stubby 
feet. The piffled men tried to lug burdens which would have, 
staggered horses and which soon staggered them. The escape routes 
became a litter of lost wealth and it was pitiful to see families who 
had never owned much, stooping as they ran, picking up valuables 
they had always coveted, only to abandon them later in the same 
breathless way as their owners had had to do. 

Now the major tragedy of the day approached, for as the 
Chinese, with flame and firecracker at their back, sought to brs£ 
out from Chinatown they ran into solid rows of impassh'e pDaee- 
men whose merciless job it was to hold them back uithrj th:. 
plague-ridden area. There was no intention whatever-^b-sol;:;:.'’ 
none, the police commissioner later swore — to trap the 
within the fiery area, but there was an ironclad msistence th.-:: 
move out by established routes that would take them notm.;''-'- 
uninfected parts of Honolulu but into she baibed-virv 
camps, where doctors could watch them for new oirtbm.-k:‘^ 
plague. 

"They won’t let us out!” a poor, dimwitted ChirJ^; 
began screaming. “They want us to burn, in the han't- - 
afire.” ^ 

She made a futile attempt to cash past a 

orders required him to push her back toward the h 
which there was an orderly escape rente, codid 

“He’s pushing me into the Erel'' the woraaB 
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jpaiks. Had the fire occurred at night, the sight would have been 
me of fairylike splendor, with stars of fire darting across the dark , 
iky; but in an ominous daylight the passage of the flames, occasioned 
no beauty and only dread. For they sped high in the air aaoss the, 
dready bumed-out areas, a few falling harmlessly on charred land 
3ut most flying on into the very heart of the city, where they 
lescended upon dried-wood roofs, there to ignite the fires that were 
:o destroy almost all of Chinatown. With Old Testament aocmac)’ 
he embers which flew out from the Christian church fell only upon 
lealhen homes. If the Christians of Honolulu had righteously;. 
>lanned to destroy every Chinese building in the city, they could have . , 
iccompHshed the fact no more skillfully than did the sparks erupbng 
tom their doomed church. 

The first blaze in downtown Chinatown occurred, at nine-forty, ■ 
vhen a sizable ember fell upon a closely packed area of houses and 
gnited a central one. Gangs of firemen quickly surrounded the , : 
louse to extinguish the fire, and after considerable effort succeeded 
n doing so; but while they were at that job, another ember stnick • 
1 house of somewhat special nature. On the outside it looked like , 
in ordinary home, but when it started to bum, all the Chinese nearby , 
led, and Haitian firemen alone were left to fight its flames. • 
“Come back!” an old Chinese man kept wailing in a language the 
iremen could not understand. Grabbing a young Chinese he shouted, 
‘Tell them to come backl” 

A group of dating Chinese hurried forward toward the burning' 
rouse, grabbed the firemen by the hands and pulled them may. 
‘Mo bettah you come backl" they yelled. 

The firemen, who were tenibly afraid of the Chinese after the 
roubles of the night before and who had been cautioned that the 
Drientals might attempt to riot when the burnings started, in- 
erpreted this strange behavior as the start of communal riotirig, and 
topped fighting the fire in order to protect themselves the 
Chinese, and it was fortunate that they did so, for as they left, the 
ouse exploded. In a golden, smoky gasp of flame, the little hoase 
imply disintegrated, and then the firemen understood: it was one 
f the closed sheds in which some trivial Chinese merchant had 
spt his kerosene. But what the firemen did not understand w-as 
rat the e.xplosion, frightful though it had been, was merely the 
eginning of something wone; for now from the ruins a series of 
ntastic fiery rockets e.vploded through the city-. Some threw stars 
to the air. Others pinwheeled through streets, and still otliets 
enl up with a crazy, violent zigzag through the morning sky, fall- 
g at last on the roof of some new house, there to bum with 
gor until its shingles too were ablaze; for the shed had harbored 
)t only kerosene but also a store of fireworks for the Chinese 
eiv Year. 

With the explosion of the shed, any hope of saving downtown 
hinatowTi was lost, and for the next seven hours the anguished 
tiinese on the Punchbowl hillside, huddling behind the barbed 
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thing in the unexpected manner in vrhich he said "we” disarmed 
the Chinese and they listened. "We’re going to run. up Nuuanu,” 
he explained. "We can all get out there.” And pushing the principal 
rioters before him, he started running up Nuuanu, and the plague- 
ridden Chinese ran behind him, and in time the riot abated and 
the trembling young soldiers, wiping their ashen foreheads, returned 
their guns to safety and marched away. 

Of the Chinese families that were stricken on that awful day of 
January 20, 1900, when Chinatown was burned — by the will of 
God, the haoles said; by plan, the Chinese claimed — none was struck 
so hard as the Kees. When the first kerosene depot exploded, its 
flames burned down Africa Kee’s office and destroyed his records. 
A whole barrage of firecrackers ripped through Asia Kee’s restau- 
rant and the resulting fires leveled it. Europe’s Fund store was com- 
pletely lost and so was America’s dry-goods emporium. Every business 
Imilding owned by the Kees was burned, including the homes of 
two of the brothers. Their families escaped with what they wore 
and little else. Only the cluttered house up Nuuanu was saved, 
but even its occupants — except Nyuk Tsin, who was working in 
the forest fields — ^had been herded into the concentration camps. 

When Nyuk Tsin came barefooted out of the hills, with her two 
swaying baskets filled with pineapples, and found that much of 
Honolulu had been destroyed, including all the possessions of the 
Kee hui, and when she found that her family was dispersed — many 
of them dead, she supposed — she experienced a sullen terror, but she 
fought against it and said, as she stared at her empty home, "I 
must find my sons.” 

Fortunately, by force of habit she kept with her the swaying 
baskets of pineapples, so that when she had climbed the steep sides 
of Punchbowl and had come to the refugee camp the guards were 
pleased to see her and shouted, "Thank God, at last a Fake with 
food!” They let her pass, and after an hour of milling through the 
crowd she succeeded in collecting four of her five sons. No one had 
seen Asia leave his restaurant after the firecrackers had ripped it. 
apart and it was reported that he was dead. 

On the hillside overlooking Pearl Harbor, where the night lights 
of distant ships could be seen coming on, Nyuk Tsin convened 
her dazed family. They sat on rocks and looked down upon ' tlie 
desolate ruins of Chinatown, and in the silence of their crushing 
defeat Nyuk Tsin’s Hakka instinct warned her that- now was the 
time for her clan to pull courage out of its spasmed belly. As a. 
woman she knew that on such nights of despair men v/trt' apt 
surrender to the fate that had overtaken them, but it was a y’oni.in| 
job to prevent them from doing so. In the fading twilight she 
see in die sensitive, shocked faces of Europe and. America. . 
ness to declare the Kee empire ended. Blunt-faced 
of the fighting spirit to be expected in an edu' 
much, while young Australia was burning with 
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going to be allowed out of the doomed area, and they began a 
concintiated nish toward the policemen. 

“They’re breaking out!” the officers called, and behind them, 
from the parts of the city where there whs no plague, white volun- 
teers rush up bearing clubs and crowbars and guns. 

“Get back!" they shouted. "There’s a safe way outl” 

At Ais point, when a deadly general riot seemed inevitable, the 
United States Army inarched onto the scene with several, hundred 
trained soldiers, guns at the ready, and they were moved into posi- 
tion along all the main e.rit routes from Chinatowm. "Under no 
circumstances are you to fire unless 1 give the order,” their captains 
said, and they marched stolidly on until they stood shoulder to 
shoulder with the police. 

. To the distraught Chinese, bombarded by their own fireworks, 
tlie arrival of the soldiers was intolerable. To them it meant that 
any who tried to escape the burning area were to be shot, and 
because language between the groups was such a difficult barrier, no 
one could explain that the soldiers were there merely to halt the 
spread of infection. Thae was a way out of Chinatown, and it 
led' to safety, but tempers were growing so violent that it seemed 
unlikely that this way would ever be found. 

"They’re coming at us again!” a corporal cried, as sLxteen Chinese 
prepared for a mass dash through the lines. 

“Don’t fire!” the captain of that sector shouted. “Don’t you' dare 
’fire.” ■ ■ 

' “What am I supposed to . . .” There was a wild crush. Police- 
men beat at the pigtailed bodies while soldiers jammed at thdr 
bellies with the butts of their guns. Tlie defense line sagged for a 
moment until volunteer reserves rushed up w’ith boards tom hastily 
from picket fences. Lustily they dubbed the panicky Chinese over the 
head, driving them back toward the fire. 

“\Ve can’t hold ne.xt time!” the corporal warned, and as if to 
accent the peril of the moment, a large store of fireworiS exploded, 
adding to toe frenzy of all. 

"Don’t you fire!” the captain warned each of his men. 

"By God, if I go down beneath a bunch of damned Chinks I'm 
gonna fire!” the corporal shouted, disregarding the cautions of his 
superior, and it was then apparent that on the next charge from 
.the Chinese a general massacre must surely begin. 

At this moment, when the frightened captains were licking their 
lips and preparing to give the only sensible order they could;’ "Fire 
‘ to repel rioters,” Dr. Hewlett Whipple rushed up and shouted, "Let 
'toe'torough! And for Christ’s sake, don’t firel" 

■ 'Tie forced his wmy through the police lines and ran into the middle 
of the central group of terrified Chinese. Putting his arms about the 
shoulders of the ringleaders he pleaded: "Don't try' to break out 
of here! Don’t run toward the lines again. Please, pleasel” 

"You want us die?” a laundry’man screamed at him. 

“We won’t die,” Wliipple said as calmly as he could, and some- 
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"is that we must protect ourselves and see to it that we get our 
share of whatever money is distributed to those who have lost^ 
regardless of where the money comes from.” • 

Nyuk Tsin thought; "No matter how much we paid for his 
education, it was worth it.” And she was also pleased at the- way 
in which Africa's sensible statement of the problem awakened in 
her sons their old hui spirit; the Kee hui was again in operation. 
“I think,’’' she said, "that Africa must devote his whole time to 
organizing a committee right away for just payment to all of us 
who have lost in the fire. Make the world realize that there is no 
question of whether claims will be paid. It is only a question of 
how much. Africa, you must appear on every platform. Whenever 
there is a -meeting, you must speak. You must become the voice of 
all the Chinese. You will represent everj'body and you will let it 
be known that you refuse to accept any fees. Work, work, work. 
Give statements to the papyer and let them print your picture. But 
always speak as if you were positive that the money -will be paid. 
Soon you will have others saying it, and in time they too will 
believe it.” She paused, then added, "The money is absolutely going 
to come.” 

Europe broke in to ask, "How much can we claim for?" 

“How many buildings did we have?” America asked. 

The hui waited while Africa counted up in his mind. "We 
would have a very substantial claim,” he said finally. “The restaurant, 
the stores, the nouses, my office. The Kee claim could be one of 
the biggest.” 

. “Oh, nol” Nyuk Tsin interrupted. “Because if that were the, case, 
you could never stand forth as the leader of the claims committee. 
We will put in some of our claims as Wu Chow’s Auntie. Apd 
wherever possible we will claim in the names of your Haivaiian wives. 
The Kee claim itself must not be large. Africa, it’s your job to see 
that it isn’t. Use the Chings, anybody, if you have to.” 

At this point Australia made one of the most pregnant observa- 
tions of the night; “I don’t think I ever want to see Chinatown 
again. After what they did to it today.” 

Coldly, yet with compassion for those with less courage .than her- ' 
self, Nyuk Tsin remarked, “There will be many in the next weeks 
who feel as you do, Australia. Today will be a memory too terrible 
to accept. They will decide to surrender their land in Chinatown. 
And if they do, we will buy it.” 

Tliere was a long silence as the brothers looked down at the 
scarred city, visible now and then through the low clouds of Smoke 
that hung in the valleys. On the ocean beyond, the long surf came 
rolling in, impartially as it had for millions of years, and the Kee . 
boys somehow understood what their mother was urging them to 
do. From despair hope rises; from defeat victory. Ther^re only 
three bad years, followed by six wonderfully rich one' city is 
burned, but it must be rebuilt. The famil} 
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soldier had strucl; him in the gut with a rifle. It was not much ol 
a family that Nyulc Tsin had that night, nor was she herself in 
condition to inspirit her sons, for inwardly she w-as grieving foi 
Asia, lost in the fire. 

But she said quietly, so that no one else could hear, It is un- 
thinkable that the government will ignore what has happened.” 

"They destroyed all of Chinatown,” America said with anguish in 
his void ‘They burned our stores on purpose because we wouldn’t 
work on their sugar plantations.” 

"No,” Nyuk Tsin reasoned, "the wind came by accident.” 

"Tliat isn’t so, Wu Chow’s Auntiel” Europe cried, ugly with 
despair. “The merchants wanted this done. Last week they threw 
all tiie food I had ordered from China into the bay. 'They were 
determined to wipe us out.” 

“No, Europe,” Nyuk Tsin calmly argued, "they were afraid your 
shipments might bring more of the plague.” 

*But they didn’t throw the haole shipments overboard!’’ Europe 
shouted, with tears in his voice. ‘"They came from China, too." 

■“They’re afraid,” Nyuk Tsin explained. “Men do strange things 
when they’re afraid.” 

•"I never want to see Honolulu again,” America groaned. "They 
burned our stores on purpose.” 

"No,” Nyuk Tsin patiently reasoned, “they were afraid that . . " 

"Wu Chow’s Auntiel” America cried. “Don’t be a fool!” 

There was a hanh slap in the night and Nyuk Tsin said, "Behave 
yourself.” Then she drew her sons closer about her and began again: 
"It is inconceivable that we will be left without compensation. Surely, 
surely we must believe that the government will pay us for what 
h.'is happened.” 

For the first time Africa spoke. Cautiously and with the slow 
accent of a lawyer he asked, "X^Tiy do you think so?” 

"I knew Dr. Whipple,” Nyuk 'Tsin replied. '"Ihe old one. And 
men like him, Africa, simply do not allow injustice to stand.” 

"It was men like him who burned our stores on purpose,” America 
whined. There ivas another harsh slap and Njaik Tsin cried furiously, 
"No more words about tlie past! There was fire. We have lost 
, everj’thing. Now we are going to gain everything.” 

Africa’j studious voice asked, “W-'u Chow’s Auntie, do you think 
that men like old Di, Wliipple will be listened to in the days to 
come?’-’ 

‘■‘Perhaps they- won’t be,” Nyuk Tsin admitted, "but there is some- 
thing new in Hmvaii. 'The United States cannot afford to see us 
treated badly. Out of pride ... or to show the world that they 
look after their p»ple . . Her voice trailed off and she reflected 
for a moment Tlien she said vigorously, “Sons, I am absolutely 
convinced that either our ow-n government or the United States will 
pay us b.ick for this fire. Let’s not argue about it another minute.” 

"Wliat you are thinking of,” Africa said slmvly, ftinl^g aloud. 


V 

From the 
Inland Sea 


I N THE YEAR 1902, whcH the reconstruction of Honolulu’s China- 
town was completed, one of the isolated farm villages of Hiro- 
shima-lcen, at the southern end of Japan’s main island, stubbornly 
maintained an ancient courtship custom which everyone knew to 
be ridiculous but which, perhaps for that very reason, produced 
good results. 

When some lusty youth spotted a marriageable girl he did not 
speak directly to her, nor did he invite any of his mends to do so. 
Instead, he artfully contrived to present himself before this girl a 
dozen times a week. She might be coming home from the Shinto 
shrine under the cryptomeria trees, and suddenly he would appear, 
silent, moody, tense, like a man who has just seen a ghost. Or, 
when she returned from the store with a fish, she would un- 
expectedly see this agitated yet controlled young man staring at her. 

His part of this strange game required that he never speak, that 
he share his secret with nobody. Her rules were that not once, by 
eyen so much as a flicker of an eye, must she indicate that she 
knew what he tos doing. He loomed silently before her, aiid.^sbr 
passed uncomprehendingly on. Yet obviously, if she 
girl, she had to find some way to encourage liis coi 
ultimately he might send his parents to the matclimaki 
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if there is one man left alive, or one woman, it must p .on. 
Night falls wa'th the smell of dcstmcbon, but day rises with ths 
smell of wet mortar . . . and building resumes. 

Nyuk Tsin added: ‘We must never try to convince any man that 
he wsnts to leave Chinatown. We must be careful to drive no unfair 
bargains. And although we can’t pay much now, we can promise to 
pay a grMt deal in the future. Our credit is good. They know a Kee 

Tsin added: “If two pieces of land are for sale, try to buy 
the one nearest the ones we already own, because stores in the 
future will be bigger, and we can put our parcels of land together 
and make each one more valuable than it was before.” 

Nyuk Tsin added; “Africa, in. the last stages of the committee 
you must insist that you cannot scno on the board that will actually 
distribute the money. Because if you arc on that board, you could 
not rightfully give substantial amounts to the Kees, but if you are 
not on it, everyone who is will say, ‘If it hadn’t been for Africa, we 
wouldn’t be here today.’ And they will be generous on our behalf,” 

Nyuk Tsin added: “As I came through the burned areas I kiw 
that the only thing that was left standing anywhere was the iron 
safes. The haoles will think them no longer of use. Australia, it 
will be a good job for you to buy them all. Tlien figure out some 
way to make them work again.” When her youngest son protested: 
‘.“\Vu Chow's Auntie, I’ve never worked on safes,” she replied 
'-'’'’rply, "Learn.” . ■ 

Toward daybreak Nyuk Tsin added: “If we succeed, people will 
hate us for owning so much land and they will say W'C stole it 
from people after the fire. Ignore them. A city belongs to those who 
are willing to fight for it.” 

Finally, Nyuk Tsin added: “I have a little money saved and many 
vegetables. All of our women and girls must wnrk as servants with 
haole families, for that will feed the women and also give us money. 
Europe and America must start to visit every haole store tomorrow, 
begging for supplies on easy credit so that they can open new 
stores. Do it tomorrow, while the haoles are sorry for what hap- 
■ pened today, for they will give you terms tomorrow that you will 
not be able to get next week,” She smiled at her four sons and said, 
“We roust work,” 

But at dawn Uliassutai Karakoram Blake puffed up the hillside 
with a list of names of men who were safe at another camp on the 
. other side of Nuuanu River, and when he read in loud Chinese syl- 
lables: “Asia Kee, who runs the restaurant'’ then Nyuk Tsin topped 
her head in her hands. 
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k!” he thought. “Look at the .sun hunting il.'i way liilo llii-. M'd, 
a would think . , He did not pul: Ills lliouglil.'i inlo wonln, 
: stood in the paddy field, mud about nnWcs, oiilednliili);!' lii; 
ndous surges of longing. How magnificeni hlfi Imid wa'il 
t was in this mood that he started homeward, for In Urn 
tom all rice fields were gathered logclher wliile llir, hoiim^'l In 
ich they pertained clustered in small village'!, 'Hni'i flistlile. 

; not wasted on housing, but the system did rcrinire fniineni (o v/ali 
istantial distances from their fields to tlieir Jiornes, and nil Hds 
ht little bulldog Sakagav/a Kamej'iro, hh .arms Ii.a/i/dng nul '//III/ 
ir powerful muscles, walked home. Had he met vm/e inmi '//hn 
1 earlier insulted him, as often happenc'-l in village Jlfe, I/e //e/dd 
ely have thrashed him then and there, frrr he ihnnf'Jif fhi.-l I/e 
ated to fight; but as he v.'alied he happen'/f fn fj/e 

the village, the girl Yoko, and girhoeigh he had v-/;?, her nfh/i 
ore, it was not until then — -when she y/a!ked ve-'eh' a si/g/,* V/eed 
her dress and with a white ws/r5';.eg-e’'er.sa.eh f///>'e; a-//, I /,// 
id — that he realized how nnxr, T.eir/s ti-je >;.e ,;i,ed e' e 

s, and he experienced an alnsest ene-er.-‘.''e-.'a sie denhe '.e p',,,' jy .- 
the footpath and into the riee neJd and .ea/e eve' 
the spot. 




launch formal conversations with her parents; for a girl , in this 
village could never tell which of the gloomy, intense young mm 
might develop into a serious suitor; so in some mysterious manner 
wholly understood by nobody she indicated, without seeing him or 
witliout ever having spoken to him, that she was ready. 

Apart from certain species of the bird kingdom, where courtship 
was conducted with much the same ritual, this sexual ' parading 
svas one of the strangest on earth, but in this village of Hiroshima- 
ken it worked, because it involved one additional step of which I 
have not yet spoken, and it was this next step tliat young Saka- 
gawa Kamejiro found himself engaged in. 

In 1902 he was twenty years old, a rugged, barrel-chrated, bow- 
legged little bulldog of a man svith dark, unblemished skin and jet- 
black hair. He had powerful arms which hung out from his body, as 
if their musculature was too great to be compressed, and be' gave the 
appearance of a five-foot, one-inch accumulation of raw power, burst- 
ing with vital drives yet confused because he knew no specific target 
upon v.-hich to discharge them. In other words, Kamejiro was in love. 

. He had fallen in love on the very day that the Sakagawa family 
council had decided that he should be the one to go on the ship 
to Hawaii, where jobs in the sugar fields were plentiful. It was. not 
the prospect of leaving home that had aroused his inchoate passions, 
for he knew that his parents, responsible for eight children and one 
"Id woman, could not find enough rice to reed tlic family. He 

ad observed how infrequently fish got to the Sakagawa table — 
and meat not at all — so he was prepared to leave. 

.' It happened late one afternoon when he stood in the tiny Saka- 
gawa paddy field and looked out at the shimmering islands of the 
Inland Sea, and he understood in that brilliant moment, with the 
westering sun plaring upon the most beautiful of all waten, that he 
might be leaving Hiroshima-ken forever. “I said I would go for 
only five years,” he muttered stubbornly to himself, "but things 
can happen. I might never see these islands again.. Maybe I svon't 
plough this field . . . es'cr again.” And a consuming sorrow possessed' 
him, for all the lands he could imagine, there could be no other 
on the face of the earth more exciting than these fields along the 
coastline of Hiroshima-ken. 

■ Kamejiro was by no charitable interpretation of the W'ord 'a poet 
He was not even literate, nor had he ever looked at picture books. ■ 
He had- never talked much at home, and among the boys of the 
village he was knowm to be <a stolid fighter rather than a talker. HC 
had .always ignored girls and, although he follow-ed his father's adrice 
on most things, had stubbornly refused to think of marriage. Biit 
now', as he stood, in the faltering hrilight and saw the land of his 
ancestors for the first time — in history and in passion and in low, as 
men occasionally perceive the Land upon which they have been bred 
— he wanted brutishly to reach out his hand and halt the descending 
sun. He wanted to continue his spiritual embrace of the niggardly 
little field of w'hich he was so much a part. “I- may never come 
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would be rather embanassing if he were discovered, for then everyone 
would have to go through the motions of pretending to beat him. 

In the hay bam, with chickens cackling, Kamejiro put on his pants, 
knocked the mud oS his zori, -and tucked away his white mask. 
When this was done, he had time to think: “She is sweeter than 
a breeze off the sea.” But when he saw her later that day, coming 
from the fish stall, he looked past her and she ignored him, and 
this was a good thing, for as yet it was not agreed that Yoko would 
marry hiiri, and if she elected not to do so, it was better if neither of 
them officially knew who had attempted to rape her. In fact, during 
that entire day and for some days thereafter Yoko was the acknowl- 
edged heroine of the village, for as one old woman pointed out: “I 
cannot remember a girl who screamed more loudly than Yoko-san 
while she was defending herself against that awful man. . . . v/hoever 
he was.” Yoke’s father also came in for considerable praise in that 
he had dashed through every alley in the village, shouting at the 
top of his voice, “I'll kill him!" And farmers said approvingly to 
their wives, “It was lucky for whoever tried to get into that house 
that Yoke’s father didn’t catch him.” 

So the last days before the ship’s departure were spent in this make- 
believe manner. Kamejiro, the object of much admiration because of 
his willingness to go to Hawaii, worked hard, in the family rice field, 
not because his labor svas required, but because he loved the feel of 
growing rice. Neighbors, whose ancestors had farmed nearby fields 
for thousands of years, came by to say farewell, and to each he said, 
"ni be back.” And the more he said these words the more he be- 
lieved that only death .would prevent him from returning to the tiny, 
mountain-shaded, sea-swept fields of Hiroshima-ken. 

Three or four nights a week he donned his magic mask and 
climbed more or less surreptitiously into bed with Yoko, and th^ 
found each other so completely enjoyable, and so mysterious in 
the unknowing night, that without ever facing up to the probleiri, 
they drifted into a mute understanding that one day they would 
marry. Kamejiro, finding endless delight in the girl’s soft body, prayed 
that she might become pregnant, so that he would be forced to 
marry her before he left for Hawaii, but this was not to be, and 
as the final week began, he spoke haltingly with his mother. 

’ “When I have been in Hasvaii for a little while, and after I have 
sent you a lot of money, I think I may get married.” He blushed 
a deep red under his dark skin and prepared to confide: At such 
time, will you speak to Yoko-chan tor me?” But his moth^ had 
long waited for this opportunity to advise her favorite son, and now 
she poured forth her fund of Hiroshima wisdom. 

“Kamejiro, I have heard that it is a terrible thing for a man to 
travel overseas the way you are doing. Not that you -wnijie jobbM, 
because you are a strong man and able to handle 
well as any.” She was in her fifties, a small, stoop-sho 
with deep wrinkles from endless hours in the sun. 
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her light hand in his and held her fingers in a certain way, whi< 
from the beginning of Japan had meant, “I want to sleep wii 
j-ou," and of her own accord she changed the position of his fingei 
which timelcssly had signified, “You may.” 

With never a word spoken, with never a mask removed; Katneji; 
silently slipped into bed rvith the intoxicating girl. She would ni 
allow him to remove her clothing, for she knew that later she migl 
have to do many things in a hurry, but that did not incdnvenienr 
Kamejiro, and in a few stolid, fumbling moments he made her reac 
to accept him. Not even at the height of their passion did Yoi 
utter a word, and when they collapsed mutually in blazing gratific 
tion and he fell asleep like an animal, she did not. touch the masi 
for it was there to protect her. At any moment in the love-makin 
she could have pushed him away, and he would have had to go. Th 
nest day they could have met on the wllage street — ^as they won! 
tomorrow — ^and neither would have bSen embarrassed, for so Ion 
as the mask was in place, Yoko did not know who was in her roon 
So long as the mask protected him, Kamejiro could not suffer pa 
sonal humiliation or loss of face, for no matter what Yoko said o 
did, it could not embarrass him, for officially he was not there. I 
was a silly s)'stem, this Hiroshima courtship routine, but it worked 

'When Kamejiro wakened, there was a moment when he couli 
•, not recall where he was, and then he felt Yoke's body near his an< 
"this time they began to caress each other as proper lovers do, an( 
long night passed, but on the third sweet love-making, when tin 
joy of possession completely captured them, they grew bolder ani 
unwittingly made a good deal of noise, so that Yoke's father, wa 
artnkened, and he shouted, “Who’s in the house?” 

And instantly Yoke was required to scream, "Oh, how horrible! d 
man is trying to get into my room!” And she continued to war 
pitifully as lights flashed on throughout the village. 

“Some beast is trying to rape Yoko-sanl" an old woman screamed. 

“We must kill him!” Yoke’s father shouted, pulling on his paufe. 
_ "The 'family is forever disgraced!” Yoke’s mother moaned,. bai 
since each of these phrases had been shouted into the night ia 
precisely these intonations for many centuries, everyone knew ex- 
actly how to interpret them. But it nas essential for the preservation 
of family dignity that the entire village combine to seek oat the 
.rapist, and now, led by Yoko’s outraged father, the night procession 
■formed, 

“I saw a man running down this way!” the old woman bellowed. 

“The ugly fiend!” another shouted. “Trying to rape a young girl!" 

The villagers coursed this way and tliat, seeking the rapist, bat 
prudently they avoided doing two things; they never took a census 
of the young men of the village, for by deduction that would have 
shown who w.rs missing and would have indicated the rapist; nor 
did they look mto the htfle bam where rice hay was kept, for th^ 
knew that the night fiend was certain to be hiding there, .and it 
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southern girl, but to tell you the truth I would try to he a very 
good mother to them, and you would not curse me for my actions. 
But there are two marriages you may not make, Kamejiro. If you 
do, don’t bother to come home. You will not be welcome either 
in the village or in this house or in any part of Hiroshima-ken.” 
Solemnly she paused, looked out the door to be sure no one \ras 
listening, and proceeded. 

"If you marry when I am not at hand, Kamejiro, ask your two^ 
closest friends to seek out the girl’s history. You know the obvious 
problems. No disease, no insanity, nobody in jail, all ancestors good, 
strong Japanese. But then ask your advisers this: ‘Are you sure she 
is no^an Okinawan?”’ Dramatically she stopped. Putting down her 
rice bowl she pointed at her son and said, "Don’t bring an Okinawa 
girl to this house. If you marry such a girl, you are dead.” 

She waited for this ominous statement to wind its way through her 
son’s mind, then added, “The danger is this, Kamejiro. In Hiroshima- 
ken we can spot an Okinawan instantly. I can tell when a girl comes 
from Okinawa if I see eveii two inches of her wrist. But in Hawaii 
I am told people forget how to do this. There are many Okinawans 
there, and their women set traps to catch decent Japanese. I wish I 
could go with you to Hawaii, for I can uncover these sly Okinawans, 
I am afraid you won’t be able to, Kamejiro, and you will bring 
disgrace upon us.” 

She started to cry again, but rice stanched the tears, and she came 
to the climax of her warning: “There is of course one problem that 
every devoted son looks into before he marries, because he owes 
it not only to his parents but also to his brothers and sisters. Kame- 
jiro, I said that if you married an Okinawa girl you were dead. But 
if you marry an Eta, you are worse than dead.” 

TTie wave of disgust that swept over Kamejiro’s face proved that 
he despised the Eta as much as his mother did, for they were the 
untouchables of Japan, the unthinkables. In past ages they had dealt 
in the bodies of dead animals, serving as butchers and leather tan- 
ners. Completely outside the scope of Japanese civilization, they 
scratched out horrible lives in misery and wherever possible fled to 
distant refuges like Hawaii. A single trace of Eta blood could con- 
taminate an entire family, even to remote unattached cousins, and 
Kamejiro shuddered. 

His mother continued dolefully: “I said I could spot an Okinawan, 
and I could protect you there. But with an Eta ... I don’t know. 
They’re clever! Crawling with evil, they try to make you think they’re 
normal people. They hide under different names. They take new 
occupations. I am sure that some of them must have slipped into 
Hawaii^ and how will you know, Kamejiro? What would you do 
if word sneaked back to Hiroshima-ken that you had been captured 
by an Eta?” 

Mother and son contemplated this horror for some minute" 'md 
she concluded: “So when it comes time to many’, Kamcj" ’ ' 

best if you marry a Hiroshima girl. Now I don’t like gii 
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and could eat four bowls at any meal, but she could nev-ef afford 
to do that, so she remained as skinny as she had been in her youth, 
when Kamejiro’s father had crept into her sleeping room." 

“iVhat mothers worry about, Kamejiro,” she explained, “is tha! 
their sons will marry poorly. Every day that you are gone I. shall 
be anxious, because I shall see you in the arms of some unworthj 
woman. Kamefiro, you must guard against this. You must not inartj 
carelessly.^ When it comes time to take a wife, appoint pnidenl 
friends to study her histoijo Now these are the things I want you 
to bear in mind. ' , , , 

“The best thing in the world is to be a Japanese. What wonderful 
people the Japanese are. Hard-working, honest, clean people. Kame- 
jiro, your hither and I have heard that in Hawaii the people are 
careless and very dark. If you have to marry one of them . . .” 
She started to wreep, real, mournful tears, so after a while she went 
to the hanging bucket at the fire and took henelf a little iice in 
a bowl. T^us fortified, she continued. “If you were to marry such 
a woman, Kamejiro, we would not want you back in this tillage, 
You would have disgraced your family, your village, and all Japan.” 
femejiro listened carefully, for in these matters his mother was 
• , wise. She always coBected gossip and in the last three weeks had 
wulfced fifteen miles to talk with people who had heard various 
'i\ bits of new’S about Hawaii. “Never many a Chinese,” she said 
•■^lifirmly. “They are clever people and there are many of them in 
Hawaii, I am told, but they don’t wash themselves as often as wx 
do and no matter how rich they get, they remain Chinese. Undei 
, lio _ circumstances can you return to this village if you have a 
Chinese wife. 

_ “Kamejiro, many men from Hiroshima-ken are tempted to marn 
. girls from the north. You’ve seen some of those pitiful W’omai 
down here. They can’t talk decently, and say zu-zu all the time, 
until you feel ashamed for them. I have no respect at all for ghh 
from the north, and I have never seen one who made a good wife 
I will admit tliat they’re a little better than Chinese, but not much, 
If you arc ever tempted to marry a northern girl, tliink of Masaru’s 
wife. Zu-zu, zu-zul Do you want a girl like that?” she asked eba' 
temptuously. 

_ Using chopsticks to flick the rice grains into her wrinkled hu! 
vigorous mouth she proceeded. “A good many men try wives from 
the south, too, but what respectable man really wants a Yamaguchi- 
no-anta? Do you, in your heart, really respect Takeshi-san’s wife? Do 
- you want a wreiman hke that in your home? Would you want to 
present such a girl to me some day and say, ‘Mother, here is mj 
wife.’ And when I asked where she was from, would you feel sab'sfied 
if you had to confess, ‘She’s a Yamaguchi-no-anta'?” 

Now the wise old woman came to the most difficult part of hq 
sermon, so once more she fortified herself witli a little rice, filline 
up the bowl with tea and a garnish of dried seaweed. “I vvoula 
be heartbroken,” she began, "if }’Ou married a northern girl or a 
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Kamejiro saw the stained stone outlines of Buddhist temples, perched 
above the sea. How marvelous that footpath was! How the earth 
sang, while the rice fields swept their ripening grain back and forth in 
the rvinds creeping inland from the sea. 

With every step Kamejiro encounter^ some unexpected beauty, 
for he was taversing one of the most glorious paths in the world, 
and the singing of that day would never leave his ears. Once he 
stopped to stare in wonder at the multitude of islands and at the 
magnificence of their position within the sea, and he swore, “A little 
time will pass and I wfl] return to the Inland Sea.” 

'\\^en_ the_ Kyoto-maru landed him in Honolulu he advised the 
immigration interpreter: "Stamp my paper for five years.” Fortu- 
nately, he could not understand the official when the latter muttered 
to his assistant, "I wish I believed these little yellow bastards were 
gonna stay only five years.” 

There were others in Hawaii, however, who welcomed the Japa- 
nese ungrudgingly, for that day the Honolulu Mail editorialized; 
“landers & Whipple are to be congratulated on having completed 
plans for the importation of 1,850 strong and healthy Japanese 
peasant farmers to work our sugar fields, with prospects for as many 
more at later intervals as may be required. We journeyed to the 
Kyoto-maru yesterday to inspect the new arrivals and can report that 
they seemed a sturdy lot. Lunas who have worked earlier crews of 
Japanese state unanimously that they are much s^erior to the un- 
fortunate Chinese whom they are replacing. They are obedient, 
extraordinarily clean, law-abiding, not given to gambling and eager to 
accomplish at least eighty per cent more honest labor than the lazy 
Chinese ever did. 

“Japanese avoid the Chinaman’s tendency to combine into small 
and vicious groups. Themselves an agrarian people, they love planta- 
tion work and will stay in the fields, so that the trickery whereby in 
recent years crafty Orientals fled from honest work in the cane fields, 
so as to monopolize our city shops, can be expected to end. Japa- 
nese are notoriously averse to running stores, but J & W have taken 
the added precaution of importing only strong young men from 
rural areas. There are no wily Tokyo dwellers lurking ominously in 
their gangs. Plantation owners can expect a rapid improvement in 
the appearance of their camps, too, for Japanese love to garden 
and- will soon have their buildings looking attractive. 

"In two respects we are particularly fortunate in getting these 
Japanese. First, we have been assured that tlieir men do not contract 
alliances with women of any other race but their own, and we can 
look forward confidently to a cessation of the disgraceful scenes of 
aging Oriental men marrying the best young Hawaiian girls of our 
islands. Secondly, because of the feudal structure of Japanese society, 
in which every Japanese is loyal unto the death to his master, firms ' 
like J & W are going to find that their new laborers wf’ — 
be tlie most loyal available on earth. Lunas who have wc 
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hpd of the line. "XVe march!” he shonted, leading them oS the 
pier onto a red-haired road -.here a group of Sijgar-cane -rngons, 
hitched to horses, v.-aited. "Climb in!” lie*yelled, and as the Japa- 
nese crawled into the low v,-agons whose rides were formed of high 
stalies bonnd together bv lengths of rope, he moved to the hesd of 
the train and shouted, “On to Hanalail” And the procession left tie 
port town and mo-.-ed slovdy northward along the eastern coast of 
the island. 

As the men rode they saw for the first time the full grandeur of 
Hawaii, for th^’ were to worl: on cne of the fahest islands in the 
Pacific. To the left rose fagged and soaring mountains, dothed, in 
perpetual green. Bom millions of j-ears before the other mountains 
of Hawaii, these had eroded first and now possessed unique forms 
that pleased the eye. At one point the wind bad cut a complete 
tunnel through the highest mountain; at others the erosion of softer 
rod: had left isolated spires of baalt standing ]i]:e monitors. To 
the right unfolded a majestic shore, cut by deep bass and highlighted 
by a rolling surf that broke endlessly upon dm!-; rocks and brfiliant 
white sand. Each mile disclosed to Kamqiro and his companions 
some strildng nev/ scene. 

But most memorable of all he saw that day was the red earth. 
Down minions of years the volcanic eruptions of Kauai had spsv.vd 
forth layers of iron-rich rocks, and for subsequent millions o, years 
this iron had slowly, imperceptibly disintegrated until it no?,- stood 
like gigantic piles of scintilkting rust, the famous red earth of 
KauaL Sometimes a green-clad mountain would show a gaping scar 
where the side of a clifi had fallen away, disclosing earth as red as 
new hlood. At other times the fields along which the men rode would 
be an unblemished fumace-red, as if flame had just left it Again 
in some deep ’.alley where small amounts of blad; earth had intruded, 
the resulting red nearly resembled a brick color. But always die soil 
was red. It shone in a hundred diSerent hues, but it was lo^•eliest when 
it stood out against the rich green verdure of the island, for then 
the tv.-o colors complemented each other, and Kauai seemed to merit 
the name by which it was aEecdonatdy kncr7.Ti: the Garden Island. 

For out of its lush red so’2, teeming with iron, greiv a mult.tade 
of trees: palms that clung to the shore; pandanus that h’.rsted itself 
into dense junde; banyans with their thousand aenal roots; hau 
and kou, the ercellent trees of the islands; wvifr-gro-Arng v.rld pJum 
that had been imported from Japan to pro’.'ide barnmg fagots for 
the laborers; and here and there a royal palm, ;ts moss-pocked tnin^ 
rising majestically tov.ard the heavens. But there was orie^i" 
specially dedicated to i&uai, and it made both life and 
the island possible. WTeres'er the powerhil northeast trade' ' ' '-f 

sea and salt air inland, lulling ec’crything that ^ 

planted the strange, siDw, giay-green casuarin3'-"^;<5,>^,ji^, \'tV i 
times as the ironwood. Groves of this Nlhc v'i<u ' 

ten-inch needles and seed cones that resen 
along the shore and protected the island. 
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say they love authorify, expect to he told what to do, lespotiS 
promptly to crisp if not abusive treatment, and are accustomed to 
smart blou's from time to time when their work is not up to j3ir. 
Unlike their Chinese cousins, thq' neither resent honest cotrecb'oa 
nor combine secretly against those who administer it . 

"All in all, we think that future history mil show that the trcs 
prosperity of Hawaii began with the importation of these sturdy 
workmen, and when, at the end of their employment, , they return 
to japan, each with his pocketful of honestly earned gold, they 
will go with our warm aloha. Today we welcome them as fortunate 
replacements for the Chinese who have turned out so badly. Aloha 
nui nuil" 

O F THE 1,850 Japanese laborers wbo debarked that September 
day in 1902, most were assigned to plantations on Oahu, the 
island that contained Honolulu, and they' were depressed by the 
barren ugliness of the inland areas. They had not seen cactus before, 
but as fanners they could guess that it spoke ill of the land upon 
which it grev/, and the dull red dust appalled them. They judged 
that no water came to these parts, and although they had not 
themselves grown cattle, they could see that the spawned heasis 
which roamed these desolate acres suffered from both thirst and 
hunger. They were disappointed in the parched land which showed 
^ so little promise, and one fanner whispered to his friends, "Ameiici 
is much different from what they said.” 

But Kamejiro Sakagawa was not to be disappointed, for he was 
among a batch of workers disptched to another area, and when he 
reachwi it he saw immediately that his new’ land was among the 
fairest on earth. Even the glorious fields along the Inland Sea of 
Japan were no finer than the area which he was e.'cpected to till. To 
■ teach this veritable paradise young Kamejiro was not marched along 
the_ dusty roads of Oahu; he was led onto a small inter-island tet 
which at other times was used for the transport of lepers, and after 
a long, seasick night, he was marched ashore on the island of 
Kauai. At the pier a tall, scar-faced man waited impatiently on a horse, 
and when the captain of the boat was inept at docking, he shouted 
orders of his own, as if he were in command. At his side ran 3 
little -Japanese, and as his countrymen finally climbed down out 
of the boat, this interpreter told them, "The man on the horse 
is called Wild Whip Ho.xworth. If you work good, he is good. If 
hot, he will heat you over the head. So work good.” 

As be spoke Wild \Vhip wheeled his horse among the men, 
reached down with his riding crop and tilted upward the face, of 
Kamejiro Sakagawa. "You understand?” he growled. The little inter- 
preter asked, "Ano hito ga yutta koto wahari mashita ka?” When 
Stock)' Kamejiro nodded, Whip low’cred the riding crop, reached 
down and patted the new’ laborer on tire shoulder. 

Now he wheeled his horse about and moved into position at the 
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and he admitted, for the first time iii three years, how desperately 
hungry he was for that girl Yoko back in Hiroshima. 

A haze came over his eyes and he imagined that the mask was 
once more upon his face while he prepared to slip into her sleeping 
room. He could feel her arms about him and hear her voice in his 
ear. The crowd pressed in upon him but he was not part of it; he 
■vras in Hiroshima in the spring when the rice fields were a soft ■ 
green, and a horrible thought took possession of him: “I shall never 
leave Kauail I shall die here and never see Japan againl I shall live 
all my life without a womanl” 

And he began, in his agony, to walk among the crowd and place 
himself so that he might touch this Japanese wife or that. He did not 
grab at them or embarrass them; he wanted merely to see them and to 
feel their reality; and his glazed eyes stared at them. “I am so 
hungry,” he muttered to himself as he moved so as to intercept a 
woman at least twenty years older than he. She shuffled along with 
her feet never leaving the ground, Japanese style, and the soft rustle 
of her passing seemed to him one of the sweetest sounds he had 
ever heard. Instinctively he reached out his hand and clutched at her 
arm, and the shuffling stopped. The housewife looked at him in 
amazement, pushed his hand down, and muttered, “You are a Japa- 
nese! Behave yourself! Especially when you wear such a uniform!” 

Mortified, he fled the crowd and found Hashimoto, who said 
abruptly, “Those damned geisha girls are driving me loony. Let’s 
find a good whorehouse.” 

The two Kauai laborers started probing the Aala region, but a 
stranger told them, “The houses you want are all in Iwilei,” so they 
hurried to that quarter of the city, but the houses were filled with 
richer patrons and the two could gain no entrance. 

VTm going.to grab any woman I see,” Hashimoto said. 

“Nol” Kamejiro warned, remembering the admonition of the 
woman he had touched. 


“To hell uith you!” the other shouted. “Girl! Girls!” he shouted 
in Japanese. “Here I come to find you!” And he dashed down one of 
the Iwilei alleys. Kamejiro, now ashamed to be in such a place 
while dressed as Colonel Ito, who had sacrificed his life at Port 
Arthur, fled the area and returned to the park, where he sat for 
hours staring at the dancers. This time he kept away from women, 
rad after a long time an old Japanese man came up to him with a 
botue of sake and said, “Oh, Golonel! What a glorious rvar this 
was! And did you notice one thing tonight? Not one damned 
Chinese had the courage to appear on the streets while our army 
^ tell you Colonell In 1895 we defeated the Chinese. 

^ the Russians. Two of the finest nations on 

"0"’^ England? Germany?” 
the world can be proud of Japan,” Kame/iro agreed. 

thaHiprt the drunk continued, “is 

tnat here m Hawaii people have now got to respect us. The German 
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Kamejiro contemplated this for a moment,' then asked,- "Ishii-san, 
lo you feel proud today?” ' 

“I feel as if my heart were a balloon carrying me above the trees, 
[shii-san replied. 

“I can feel guns going off in ray chest every minute, Kamejiro 
mnfided. "They are the guns of Admiral Togo.” Again tears came 
nto his eyes and he asked, “Ishii-san, do you think it would be 
proper for us to say a prayer for that great admiral who saved lapan?” 
“It would be better if the priest were here. That's his job. ' ,, 

"But wouldn't it be all right if we ourselves faced Japan and said 
1 prayer?” 

“I would like to do so,” Ishii-san admitted, and the two_ laboren 
knelt in the red dust of Kauai and each thought of Hiroshima, and 
the rice fields, and the red torii looking out over the Japan Sea, and 
they prayed that their courageous country might always know victory. 

By this time Kamejiro had saved, from his wages and the hot bath, 
an additional thirty-eight dollars, and the camp suspected this, so 
when word reached Kauai that a splendid victory celebration was to 
be held right in the heart of Honolulu, for all Hawaii to see, and , 
tliat the island of Kauai was invited to send two men to march in 
Japanese uniforms and play the roles of immortal military leaders 
like Admiral Togo, everyone agreed that Kamejiro should be one of 
the men, because he could pay his own way, and a man named 
'Hashimoto svas the other, because he also had some savings, and in 
te May, 1905, the two stocky laborers set out on the inter-island 
oat Kilauea for Honolulu. There the committee provided them with 
handsome uniforms which local Japanese wives had copied from 
magazine pictures, and Kamejiro found himself a full colonel in 
memory of a leader who had personally thrown himself upon . the 
Russian guns at the siege of Port Arthur. Tin's Colonel Ito had been 
bloum to pieces and into national immortality'. It was with bursting 
pride that Colonel Sakagawa lined up on the afternoon of June 1, 
1905, to march boldly through the streets of Honolulu and aaoss 
the Nuuanu to Aala Park, where thousands of Japanese formed a 
procession that proceeded solemnly to the Japanese consulate, where , 
a dignified man in frock coat and black tie nodded gravely. A work- • 
man from one of tlie Janders & Whipple plantations on Oahu was 
dressed in Admiral Togo’s uniform, and from the steps of the con- 
sulate he led the Banzai and the formal marching broke up. Kame- 
jiro and his fellow Kauai man, Hashimoto, walked back to Aala Park, 
where exhibitions of Japanese wrestling and fencing were offered to 
an appreciative crowd; but the victory celebration was to have over- 
tones of another kind which Kamejiro would never forget, for at 
ten o’clock, when the crowd was greatest, a pathway was formed and 
dght professional geisha girls from one of the tea houses . passed 
through the confusion to take their places on the dancing platform, 
and as they went one walked in her gently swaying manner quite 
close to Kamejiro and the powder in her hair brushed into his nostrils 
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his ardor for feminine companionship he had failed to consider the 
even greater ardor of the Japanese community, and whm it was , 
noised abroad what he had done,_ he experienced the full, terrible 
power of the sacred Japanese spirit. 

“You have sullied the name of Japan,” warned the older ihen, who 
had learned to live without women. 

“You have disgraced the blood of Japan,” others mourned. 

“Have you no pride, no Yamato spirit?” younger men ashed.^ 

“Don't you realize that you bring disgrace upon us all?", his 
friends pleaded, 

Hashimoto proved himself to be a man of fortitude. “I will not 
live alone any longer,” he repeated stubbornly. “1 am going to live 
with my wife, the way a man should." 

“Then you %vill live forever apart from the Japanese community,” 
a stem old man cried. He had been in Kauai for many years, also 
longing for a woman, but he had behaved himself as a decent Japa- 
nese should, and now on behalf of all the emperor’s subjects he pro- 
nounced the ostracism; “Because you have been shameless, and 
because you have not protected the sacred blood of Japan, you must 
live apart. We don’t want a man like you to work with us or to eat 
with us or to live with us. Get out.” 

Hashimoto began to feel the awful force of this sentence, and 
pleaded, “But a man needs a womanl What do you expect me 
to do?” 

A fiery younger man replaced the one who had delivered the ostra- 
cism, and this one shouted belligerently, “We don’t expect you to 
marry other women! You’re no Chinese who is svilling to marry 
anybody he can get his hands on. You’re a Japanesel’’ 

“What am I to do?” Hashimoto screamed. “Live alone all my 
life?” 

“Use the prostitutes each month, like we do,” the fiery young man 
cried, referring to the girls which the plantation bosses provided on 
paydays, moving them from camp to camp according to schedule. 

“But the time comes when a man doesn’t want prostitutes any 
longer,” Hashimoto pleaded. 

“Then live without them,” an older man snapped. “Like Al'.agi- 
san. Eh, you Akagi-san? How many years you live without a woman?” 

“Nineteen," a wiry veteran of the cane fields replied, 

“And you, Yamasaki-san?” 

“Seventeen,” a sunburned Hiroshima man replied. 

“They’re decent, honest Japanese!” the younger man shouted. 
“They will wait here till they die, hoping for a Japanese v/ife, but if 
none arrives they wouId_ not think of marrying anyone else. In them 
the Japanese spirit is high. In you, Hashimoto, tliere is no honor. 
Now get out!” 

So Hashimoto left Ishii Camp and lived with his Hawaiian vrife in 
the to^ of Kapaa. He had to be fired by Hanakai Plantarion, for 
other Japanese refused to work with an outcast who had sullied the 
blood of Japan, Sometimes when mdn from the camp v/ent into 
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mas who heat us with whips. The Norwegian lunas who treat us ■ 
.■ith contempt. They have got to respect, us Japanese! We are-a 
reat people! Therefore, Colonel, promise me' one thing, and I . will' • 
ive you more sake. The next time a European luna dares to strike 
ou in the cane fields, kill him! We Japanese will show the world.” 

It was a tremendous celebration, worthy of the impressive victoiy ' 
Uined by the homeland, and even though it used up much of Kame- 
iro’s savings and reminded him of how lonely he was, he felt it had , 
)een worth while; but it had one unfortunate repercussion which 
10 one could have foreseen, and long after the cclebration-itself had 
aded into memory, this one dreadful result lived on in Kamejiro’s : 

It started in the whorehouses of Iwilei, after Karriejiro had ahan- 
loned his lusty friend Hashimoto to the allej-s, for that young mira 
lad forced his way into one of the houses and had been soundly 
rhrashed by half a dozen Germans who resented his intrusion. 'ITirovu 
rito one of the gutters, he' had been found by a Hawaiian boy who . 
did pimping for a group of girls, and this boy, in the custom of the 
islands, had lugged the bewildered Japanese home, where his sister 
had washed his bruises. They had been able to converse only in 
pidgin, hut apparently enough had been said, for when Hashiniblo’- 
returned to the Kauai ship, he had the sister in tow. She, was a big, ■ 
amiable, wide-ejed Hawaiian v/ho carried with her only, one bundle 
tied with string, but she seemed to like wiry, tough-minded Hashi- , 
.••oto and apparently intended to Stay with him. 

‘T am going to marry her,” Hashimoto stoutly informed Kamejiro, 
who still wore his colonel’s uniform, and something about either the 
victory celebration or the uniform made Kamejiro especially patriotic ■ 
that day, for as soon as his friend said the fatal words, ‘‘I am going ‘ 
to man^ her,” he sprang into action as if he were in charge of troops. 
Grabbing Hashimoto by the arm he warned, “If jam do such a 
thing, afl Japan will be ashamed.” 

."I may not ever go back to Japan,” Hashimoto said. 

Impulsively, like a true colonel, I&mejiro struck Hashimoto across ' 
the fact^ shouting, “Don’t ever speak like that! Japan is your home!" 

Hashimoto was astonished at Colonel Sakagawa’s unexpected hfr, 
havior but he r^gnized that he desers'ed the rebuke, so he mumbled, - 
“I'm tired of living without a woman.” 

This introduced a less military note into the discussion; and : 
I&mejiro quit_ being an Imperial colonel and became once more a . 
friend. “Hashimoto-san, it was bad enough to go to siich a hous^ , 
but to bring home one of the girls, and to marry her! You must put 
strength in your stomach and be a decent Japanese.” 

“She im't from one of the houses,” Hashimoto explained. “Sire's 
a good girl from a good hard-working family.” 

“But she’s not Japanese!” Kamejiro argued. 

He made no progress with Hashimoto,' who was determined not ■ 
to live alone any longer. Since there were no Japanese girls available, 
on Kauai, he w'ould live with his Hawaiian and marrv her. But in 
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his ardor for feminine companionship he had failed to consider the 
even greater ardor of the Japanese community, and when it was 
noised abroad what he had done, he experienced the full, tenible 
power of the sacred Japanese spirit. 

“You have sullied the name of Japan," warned the older liien, who 
had learned to live without women. 

“You have disgraced the blood of Japan,” others mourned. 

“Have you no pride, no Yamato spirit?” younger men asked. 

“Don’t you realize that you bring disgrace upon us all?” his 
friends pleaded. 

Hashimoto proved himself to be a man of fortitude. “I will not 
live alone any longer,” he repeated stubbornly. “I am going to live 
with my wife, the way a man should.” 

“Then you will live forever apart from the Japanese community,” 
a stem old man cried. He had been in Kauai for many years, also 
longing for a woman, but he had behaved himself as a decent Japa- 
nese should; and now on behalf of all the emperor’s subjects he- pro- 
nounced the ostracism; “Because you have been shameless, and 
because you have not protected the sacred blood of Japan, you must 
live apart. We don’t want a man like you to work with us or to eat 
with us or to live with us. Get out.” 

Hashimoto began to feel the awful force of this sentence, and 
pleaded, “But a man needs a womanl What do you expect me 
to do?” 

A fiery younger man replaced the one who had delivered the ostra- 
cism, and this one shouted belligerently, “We don’t expect you to 
marry other womenl You’re no Chinese who is willing to marry 
anybody he can get his hands on. You’re a Japanesel” 

“What am I to do?” Hashimoto screamed. “Live alone all my 
life?” 

“Use the prostitutes each month, like we do,” the fiery young man 
cried, referring to the girls which the plantation bosses provided on 
paydays, moving them from camp to camp according to schedule. 

“But the time comes when a man doesn’t want prostitutes any 
longer,” Hashimoto pleaded. 

“Then live without them,” an older man snapped. “Like .Akagi- 
san. Eh, you .Akagi-san? How many years you live without a woman?” 

“Nineteen,” a wiry veteran of the cane fields replied, 

“And you, Yamasaki-san?” 

“Seventeen,” a sunburned Hiroshima man replied. 

“They’re decent, honest Japanesel” the younger man shouted. 
“They will wait here till they die, hoping for a Japanese wife, but if 
none arrives they would not think of marrying anyone else. In them 
the Japanese spirit is high. In you, Hashimoto, there is no honor. 
Now get out!” ■ 

' So Hashimoto left Ishii Camp and lived with his Hawaiian ' 7 

the town of Kapaa, He had to be fired by Hanakai Plant- 
other Japanese refused to work with an outcast who had ; . , 
blood of Japan. Sometimes when m^n from the camp ; ' ' 
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iunas who beat us with whips. The 'Norwegian Innas who treat us 
n-ith contempt. The}- have got to respect us Japanae! are a- 
u-eat people! Therefore, Colonel, promise me one thing. anS I will 
^ve you more sake. The next time a European iuna dares to strike 
you in the cane fields, kill him! We Japanese will show the world.” 

It was a tremendous celebration, worthy of the impressive victon- 
gained By the homeland, and even though it used up much of Kam^ 
jiro's sas-mgs and reminded him of how lonely he was, he fdt it had 
been worth while; but it had one unfortunate repercussion which 
no one could have foreseen, and long after the celebration itself had, 
faded into memory, this one dreadful result hVed on in Kamej-ku’s, 
mind. ‘ . 

It started in the whorehouses of Iw-ilei, after Kamejiro had abm- 
doned his lusty friend Hashimoto to tlie alleys, for that young man 
had forced his way into one of the houses and had been soundly, 
thrashed by half a dozen Germans who resented his intrusion. Thrown 
into one of the gutters, he had been found by a Hawaiian boy who 
did pimping for a group of girls, and this boy, in the custom of the 
islands, had lugged the bewildered Japanese home, where his sister 
had washed his bruises. They had been able to converse only in 
pidgin, but apparently enough had been said, for when Hashimoto 
returned to the Kauai ship, he had the sister in tow-. She was a bi& 
amiable, wide-eyed Hawaiian who carried svith her only one bundle 
tied vrith string, but she seemed to like wiry, tough-minded Hashi- 
moto and apparently intended to slay with him. 

“'’yT,.am going to marry her,” Hashimoto stoutly informed Kamejiro, 
T1 wore his colonel’s uniform, and something about either the 
j-i.ikj.. ' ' lebration or the uniform made Kamejiro especially patriotic 
, for as soon as his friend said the fatal words, "I am going 
her,” he sprang into action as if he were in charge of troops, 
ing Hashimoto by the arm he warned, "If j-ou do such a 
, all Japan will be ashamed." 

J may not ever go back to Japan,” Hashimoto said. 

-Impulsively, like a true colonel, Kamejiro struck Hasliimoto across 
e face, shouting, "Don't ever speak like thatl Japan is your home!’’ 

• Hashimoto was astonished at Colonel Sakagawa’s unbqjected be- 
havior but he recognized that he desen-ed the rebuke, so he mumbled, 
“I’m tired of living without a woman.” 

'This introduced a less military note into the discussion, and 
Kamejiro quit being an Imperial colonel and became once more a 
friend, "Hashimoto-san, it was bad enough to go to sucl: 
but to bring home one of the girb, and to marry her! You 
-shemgth in your stomach and be a decent Japanese.” 

She isn’t from one of the houses,” Hashimoto explain 
a -good girl from a good hard-working family.” 

Tut she's not Japanese!” Kamgiro arguei 
He made no progress with Hashimoto, who was det' 
to live alone any longer. Since there were no Japanese f. 
on Kauai, he would live with bis Hawaiian and marr 
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nation, Ching-ching had simply ordered a carriage and driven back 
to the capital town of Lihue, where she boarded an H & H steamer 
for Honolulu. She divorced Whip but kept both his daughter Iliki 
and his yet-imbom son John. Now there were two Mrs. Whipple 
Hoxworths in Honolulu and they caused some embanassment to 
the more staid community. There was his first ivife, Iliki' Janders 
Hoxworth, who moved in only the best missionary circles, and there 
was Ching-ching Hoxworth, who lived within the Chinese com- 
munity. TTie two never met, but Hoxworth & Hale saw to it that 
each received a monthly allowance. The sums were generous, but not 
so much so as those sent periodically to Wild Whip’s second wife, the 
fiery Spanish girl Aloma Duarte Hoxworth, whose name frequently 
appeared in New York and London newspapers. 

During these early years of the twentieth century. Wild "Whip 
lived alone at Hanakai, a driven, miserable man. Periodically he 
spent lost days in some back room of the Kapaa brothels, competing 
with his field hands for the favors of Oriental prostitutes. At other 
times he would pull himself together and organize the dreamlike 
sporting events that were a feature of Kauai. For example, he kept 
a large stable of quarter horses and a fine grassy oval on which to race 
them at meetings where Chinese and Hawaiian betters went wild 
and lo^^a year’s wages on one race. Part of Whip’s distrust of the 
Japan&e stemmed from the fact that they did not bet madly on 
his horse races, for he said, “A man who can’t get excited about a 
horse race is really no man at all, and you can have the little yellow 
bastards.” But when it was pointed out that the Japanese enabled 
him to grow more cane than any other plantation in the islands, he 
always acknowledged that fact: “Work is their god and I respect 
them for it. But my love I reserve for men who like horses.” 

The highlight of any season came when Wild Whip organized 
one of. his polo tournaments, for this was the conspicuous game of 
the islands, and he maintained a line of thirty-seven choice ponies. 
The games took place on a lovely grassy field edging the wild clifis 
of Hanakai, but the high moment of any game occurred when a 
sudden shower would toss a rainbow above the players so that b- c 
riders fighting for the ball could pass mysteriously from shower ir-- 
sunlight and back into the soft, misty rain. A polo game at Har.''- 
was one of the most beautiful sports a man could witness. • ■ 
islanders often ivalked for miles to sit along the croton bu;-’''- 

Wild Whip played a fine game, and in order to main*^'-' 
quality of his team, always hired his hinriv personally. Sitri’ ' 
lessly in a deep chair, he watched the man approach dov.s-. 'j? 
lanai and studied his gait. "Limber, snj/ple, nice walk th' ■ 
would muse. His first question was inv;., dahlc; "Your; ' .. 'Jr" 
you a good seat?” If the man stiill<-iod >,■; failed to uu" ' ' 
a good seat implied, WTiip eoiiil'-.vv,,'/ r./craiscd hir-’ ; _ 
consideration. But if the mnn "ree licc^rif' 
three,” Whip proceeded with Ih* rZ-fr/uw- ' 
lunas were either Gennan . /„ 
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Kapaa to play a little pool or get drunl: on oltoleliau, a potent illega 
brew made from the root of the ti plant,, they would meet thei 
former friend Hashimoto, but they never spoke. He could not attenc 
the Japanese church, nor any of the socials, nor play in Japanese 
gam«, nor listen to the heroic reciters who came from time to tim! 
from Tokyo, spending days among the camps, reciting the glories ol 
Japanese history. 

From all such normal intercourse Hashimoto was excluded, anc 
although the dreadful example of his banishment was frequenUy re 
called by other young men who may have wanted women and whe 
were certainly tempted to many' Havs-aiian or Chinese or driftins 
white girls, his proscribed name w-as never mentioned. Men hungry 
for girls did not svam each other; “Remember what happened ,tc 
Hashimoto!” Instinctively they remembered, for of him it had ;oric« 
been said; "All Japan wall be ashamed of what you have done." And 
the young men were convinced that throughout every' village ol 
Japan the evil word had been passed; "Hashimoto Sutekichi married 
a Hawaiian woman and all Japan is ashamed of him.” WTiat Honolulu 
thought of the marriage xsns unimportant, for Honolulu did no! 
matter, but what Japan thought was of towering concern, for every 
man in Ishii Camp intended one day to return to Japan; and to 
take back nith him any wife otlier than a decent Japanese was 
unthinkable. , . 

T he ye.ars following annexation had not been kind to Wild 
\Wiip Hoxworth. In business the more stodgy membets.oi 
Hoxworth & Hale had kept him from assuming any position' of 
leadership within the company, so that even though his sugar Lands 
irrigated by artesian wells flourished and made him a millionaire 
several times over, he was denied for moral reasons the command of 
H & H to which his talents entitled him. So he had come to Kauai. 

With driving energy he had imported hundreds of. Japanese 
laborers and had built irrigation ditches, cleared land, and shown 
Kauai how to grow sugar by the most improved methods. He had 
erected his own mill and ground his own cane, filling tire stubby 
cargo ships of the H & H line with his product. 

With equal energy he had built the mansion at Hanakai, person- 
ally placing the croton bushes and the hibiscus. When the cuf 
timbers arrived from China he supervised their erection, and it waJ 
he who added the idea of a broad area covered by flagstone tlirough 
whose chinks grass grew, so that one walked both on the firranes! 
of stone and the softness of grass. When he finished he had a 
inagnificent house, perched on the edge of a precipice at whose 
feet the ocean thundered, but it was a house that knew no happiness, 
for shortly after Whip had moved in with his third wife, the 
Hawaiian-Chinese beauty Ching-ehing, who was pregnant' at the 
time, she had caught him fooling around wath the brothel girls thal 
flourished in the town of Kapaa. Without even a scene of recrimi 
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tending each cut in the polo turf as if it were a personal wound. Wild 
Whip would retire to his spra-wling mansion overlooking the sea and 
get drunk. He was never offensive and never beat anyone while 
intoxicated. At such times he stayed away from the brothels in 
Kapaa and away from the broad lanai from which he could see the 
ocean. In a small, darkened room he dranl:, and as he did so he 
often recalled his grandfather's words; "Girls are like stars, and you 
could reach up and pinch each one on the points. And then in -the 
east tiie moon rises, enormous and perfect. And that’s something else, 
entirely different.” It was now apparent to Whip, in his forty-fifth 
year, that for him the moon did not intend to rise. Somehow he had 
missed encountering the woman whom he could love as his grand- 
father had loved the Hawaiian princess Noelani. He had known hun- 
dreds of women, but he had found none that a man could 
permanently want or respect 'Those who were desirable were mean in 
spirit and those who were loyal were sure to be tedious. It was , 
probably best, he thought at such times, to do as he did: know a 
couple of the better girls at Kapaa, wait for some friend’s wife who 
was bored with her husband, or trust that a casual trip through the 
.more settled camps might turn up some workman’s wife who wanted 
a little excitement It v/asn’t a bad life and was certainly less 
expensive in the long run than trying to marry and divorce a suc- 
cession of giddy women; but often when he had reached this con- 
clusion, through the bamboo shades of the darkened room in 
which he huddled a fight would penetrate, and it would be the great 
moon risen from the waters to the east and now passing majestically 
high above the Pacific. It was an all-seeing beacon, brilliant enough 
to make the grassy la\vns of Hanakai a sheet of silver, probing enough 
to find any mansion tucked away beneath the casuarina trees. When 
this moon sought out Wild Whip he would first draw in his feet, 
trying like a child to evade it, but when it persisted he often rose, 
threw open the lanai screens, and went forth to meet it. He would 
stand in the shimmering brilliance for a long time, listening to the 
surf pound in below, and in its appointed course the moon would 
disappear behind the jagged hills to the svest. 

It was uncanny, at such moments, how the Hawaiian men who 
worked for Whip would sense his mood. In twos and threes, they 
would appear mysteriously with ukuleles, strumming them idly in 
subtle island harmonies, and Whip would hear them and would cry, 
"Eh, you! Pupule, you come!” And the men would unostentatiously 
gather about him, and he would grab a ukulele and begin to chant 
some long-forgotten song his grandmother had taught him. He be- 
came a Hawaiian, moody, distant, hungry for the message of the 
night; and for hours he would sing with his men, one song after 
another. A field hand would grunt, "Eh, boss? You got some okole- 
,hau?” And Whip would open some whiskey, and the bottle would 
pass reflectively from mouth to mouth, and the old laments of 
Hawaii would continue. At dawn the men would inconspicuously 
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tliemselves they drculated the warning; “Don’t apply at Hanaka 
unless you're good at polo.” ^ ’ ' ' . , 

he hired a man Whip laid down three requirements; 
“Polished boots that come to the knee, and I \rant them polishec 
till they gleam. White riding breeches, and 1 want them white. Anc 
finally, lunas at Hanakai never strike the worlcmeht.” 

Actually, few of the Germans and Norwegians were good 'at pole 
when they first started work, but Whip gave lessons every aftemoot 
at four, and in time even the Japanese became proud when tlieir bos; 
and their lunas defended Hanaiai’s championship against all comen 
from Kauai. ^ • ' 

But major excitement occurred periodically when a picked team 
from Honolulu, consisting mostly of Janderses and Whipples and 
Hewletts who had perfected their game at Yale— for many years in 
a TOW the stars of the Yale four came from Harvaii— ^chartered a 
boat to bring their ponies and their cheering section on an invasion 
of ^uai. Then haoles from all the local plantations moved out to 
Hanakai; enormous beds ten feet square were thrown along the 
lanai, with eight or ten haphazard people to the bed, and kitchens 
svere set up behind the casuarina trees. In the evening gala dances 
■were held with men in formal dress and women brilliant in gouns 
from Paris and Canton. Frequently, tournaments were staged mth 
four or five competing teams, and all lived at Hanakai for a week. 
Then life was glorious, with champagne and flirtations, and oftra 
Wild Whip succeeded in sequestenng one of the visitors’ wives in 
some darkened bedroom, so that over the polo games at Hanakri 
there hung always the ominous shadow of potential scandal. 

There was another shadow, too, for if the polo field and the 
croton bushes were made possible only by the protecting rim of 
silent casuarina trees which kept away the storms and the kflling 
salt, so the life of the haoles was protected by the rim of silent 
Japanese laborers who lived in the womanless huts and 'U’ho kept 
away the sweat, the toil and the work of building the future. . ■ 

It was curious that when the men of Hawaii returned to Yale for 
alumni celebrations, and when their former classmates who now lived 
in respectable centers like Boston and Philadelphia asked, “What 
holds a brilliant man like you in Hawaii?” the Janderses and the 
Hales and the Whipples usually replied longingly, “Have you ever 
seen a polo game at Hanakai? The ocean at your feet. The storms 
sweeping in rvith rainbows. When your pony slips, he leaves a 
bright red scar across the turf. You could live a hundred years in 
Philadelphia and never see anything like the polo season at Hanakai.” 
The Yale men who had gone to live in Philadelphia never under- 
stood, hut their former classmates who had played polo along the 
H.awaii circuit never forgot that Hawaii in those years provided one 
of the best societies on earth. 

When the polo players had departed, when the field kitchens were 
taken down, and when the patient little Japanese gardeners r^’cre 
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a positive lust for something he had once seen. In 1896 a Rio de 
Janeiro hotel had served him a Cayenne pineapple, and the instant 
he had seen that barrel-shaped, sweet and heavy fruit he had Icnown 
that this was the pineapple for Hawaii. He had expected that it 
would be simple to go to some agriculturist and say, “I’d like five 
thousand Cayenne plants,” and he had tried to do so; but he quickly 
found that the French who controlled that part of the Guiana coast 
where this fortunate mutation of the pineapple family had developed 
were as exdted about its prospects as he. No Cayenne plants were 
allowed outside the colony. At the seaport of Cayenne, outgoing 
luggage was minutely inspected, so that when Whipple Hoxworth 
and wife Ching-ching, from Rio, arrived in French Guiana, the 
government knew before they landed that he was the big planter 
from Hawaii and that he was going to try to steal some Cayenne 
plants. Consequently, rvith Gallic perfidy they served Whip an 
endless succession of perfect Cayenne pineapples, heavy, succulent 
and aromatic. But no Cayenne plant did he see. When he casually 
suggested a visit to one of the plantations, it rained. When he tried 
to bribe a scurrilous type to bring him some roots, the man was a 
government spy placed outside the hotel for that special purpose. And 
when in frustration he decided to go home empty-handed, the 
customs officials searched every cubic inch of his luggage with the 
smiling assurance that "we suspect attempts are being made to 
smuggle guns to the prisoners on Devil’s Island.” Whip smiled 
back and said, “I agree, you must be very careful.” So he got no 
pineapple plants. 

He bought substitutes and cared for them tenderly, for he realized 
that the Cayenne itself must have sprung from some chance cross- 
fertilization of two types which of themselves were nothing. There- 
fore, the meanest rat-tailed, scrawny plant in Whip’s experimental 
field received the same care as 'the best Guatemala; but the fruit that 
resulted fell so far short of a Cayenne that Whip became increasingly 
morbid on the subject. From Australia he imported plants that were 
supposed to be Cayennes, but they did not produce the smooth-; 
skinned fruits he had known in South America. He could taste them 
now, and he imagined them being forced into cans cut to their 
si4e. He was haunted by this perfect pineapple, which he knew 
existed but which lay beyond his reach, and he became obsessed 
with the idea of acquiring a bundle of mother plants. For a time 
he considered a secret overland expedition from Paramaribo in Dutch 
Guiana, but discussions with geographers who knew the area con- 
vinced him that the intervening jungle was impenetrable. He tried 
suborning French colonial officials, but the government trusted its 
own subordinates no more than it trusted \^ipple Hoxworth and 
checked them constantly, so that even though he poured some 
twenty thousand dollars’ worth of bribes into Guiana, he got^no 
pineapple plants in return. 

And then one day a lanky Englishman named Schil 
Hanakai on a wobbly horse, dismounted and asked 
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shuflBe swzy, one or hvo at a time, but the man whose ukulele Wild 
\\Tiip had borrowed would linger on until at last he would have to ■ 
say, “Mo bettah I go now, boss,” and the long night would end. , 

After such interludes Wild Whip alwaj’S turned to his pineapples. / 
On a well-protected plateau about the size of tu’O tennis courts, ; 
perched at the head of the Hanakai valley and about two hundred 
yards from the African tulip tre^ he had constructed a special field 
sn& fertilized it for tire propagation of pineapples, for it was \Vhip’s 
belief that ultimately the grouing of this hurt on high fields and 
sugar on low uas the destiny of Hawaii. To anyone who would listen, 
he was eager to explain his theories. 

“Looki The ftso things are natural partners. Sugar needs nater, a 
ton of water for each pound of su^r. Pineapple doesn’t Sugar 
thrives on low fields, pineapples on high. At tie very point on a ' 
hillside where it’s no longer profitable to irrigate for sugar, that's 
where pineapple grows hesl. And if you have su^r grosving down 
here and pineapple up there, when the fruit gets ripe you drench it 
in sugar, can it, and sell boA at a huge profit. 

“Why in hell do you suppose I came to Kauai? Because it offers an ' 
ideal combination of sugar lands and pineapple lands. Before I lear’e, 
m have the secret that’ll make Hanalai the richest plantation in the. 
world.” 

, Whenever ^Vhip looked at the land of Hawaii, with its fortunate 
combination of high dry fields and low wet ones, he became etciled; 
but when he looked at his experimental pineapple beds, he became 
furious. For he had in his trM fields more than nineteen different 
kinds of pineapple, “and not one of them worth a goddamn.” He 
showed his wsitors all that he had found so far: "That one with tire 
savage hooks along its leaves — they’d cut you into pieces trying to 
harvest in a field full of them — ^they’re the Pernambuco and you 
can have every damned Pernambuco ever gromi. The striped one is . 
the Zebrina, looks good but the fruit’s foul. That interesting one in 
three colors is the Bracteatus, and for a time I had hopes for it, but 
tlie fruit’s too small, I have plants that look like rat tails, others that 
look like svhips, some srith teeth lOre sicldes. The only two possibly 
worth bothering svith are fhe Guatemala and the New Guinea, but 
they don't prosper here,” 

“That means you have nothing really worth working on?” agri- 
culturists asked. 

‘Tep. Wouldn't tr>' to grow any of 'em commercially.” 

“Then you conclude that pineapples aren’t suited to Hawaii?” 

“Well ... I wouldn’t admit that.t’ 

'Tou got something else in mind? Some new breed?” 

'.“Maybe . . . maybe some day we’ll find exactly the right fruit for 
tliese islands.” & 

At such times Hoxss’orth became hard and secretive^ for if he ssas 
no longer obsessed by any one woman, and if he had reached a 
reluctant truce with the standard patterns of love, he did entertain 
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night he ran back to tend his hot bath. Wild Whip, seeing him 
always in a huriy, thought: “That one does the work of three men,” 
and he raised his pay to seventy-five cents a day. 

Under Whip’s direction, Kamejiro plowed the land to a depth of 
two feet, and when its rich redness lay in the sunlight. Whip was 
pleased, for books bad told him that above all else the pineapple 
required iron, and Kauai was practically solid iron. Every .tiiree 
months the field was turned again and special guano fertilizers were 
introduced to make it productive. Ditches were dug completely 
around the area to draw off unnecessary water, and a windbreak oif 
wild plum and casuarina was planted to ward off any chance salt 
spray. Fewr brides have ever had homes arranged for them with the 
meticulous care that Wild Whip exercised in building this all- 
important seed bed. When it was done, he stood in the middle of its 
finely aerated soil and shouted to Kamqiro, “Bimeby all fields up 
there pineapple, eh?” And he pointed in 'all the upland directions 
as far as he could see, for he intended them all to be crowded with 
Cayenne plants, four thousand to the acre, and the mon^ that he 
had so far made growing sugar would turn out to have been children’s 
coins for playing store. 

The first crop of Cayennes surpassed Whip’s hopes. Dr. Schilling 
proved himself both a botanist and a dipsomaniac, and from the 
front room of the Hanakai mansion, which he obviously intended 
never to leave, the tall Englishman directed the successful propagation 
of the plants that were to revolutionize the Hawaiian economy. Of 
the first two thousand Cayennes which had been abducted from the 
fields of French Guiana, nearly nineteen hundred grew to luscious 
maturity, and these first pineapples were an astonishment to the 
citizens of Hawaii. Whip, as -was his custom, gave the fruit away and 
told everyone, “Start tilling your upland fields now. Gold is about 
to drip out of them in a fragrant flow.” 

A pineapple plant produces slowly, only one fruit at the end of two 
years — ^technically it is a sorosis or bundle of fruits, each of the 
composite squares being the result of a separate flower — ^but when 
the fruit has matured, the plant offers four separate ways of propa- 
gating new plants: ithe crown of the pineapple fruit can be carefully 
tom off and planted; slips that have started growing from the base 
of the fruit can be lifted off and planted; suckers that have begun to 
spring out from the base of the plant can be used in the same, way; 
or the stump itself can be cut up into chunks and planted like 
potatoes. From each surviving plant Dr. Schilling was thus able to 
recover one crown, three or four slips, two or three suckers, and 
two or three stump sections. By 1910 the pineapple industry was ' 
established in Hawaii. 

But in 1911 it was overtaken by disaster, for the fields which 
Wild Whip had so carefully prepared stopped nourishing the plan isl- 
and they began to turn a sickly yellow. In panic 
Dr. Scbflling to sober up and find oiil vvlial was h 
the drunken Englishman could not focus on the prol 
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soda. “I believe I am the man you are looldng for,” Schilling said in 
clipped accents. 

don’t need any more lunas,” Whip replied,- "and besides, yea 
aren't husly enough,” 

“I have no intention of working for a living,” the lanky English- 
man replied. "I have come to sell you something." , ■ 

"1. can tliink of nothing that I require,” ^Vhip snapped. 

"I can think of something that you will want to pay a great deal . 
of money for, Mr. Hoxworth." 

"Wliat?” 


"Two thousand prime Cayenne croivns.” 

As if his hand had frozen. Whip stopped pouring the whiskey. He 
made no pretense of not being interested, and his .Adam's apple 
moved up and down in his dw throat. He. put the whiskey bottle 
down, turned, and looked steadily at bis visitor. "Cayenne?” he asked, 
"Prime crowns." 


"HOW?” ■ ; . . ' 

“My father was a Dutchman before he became a British subject. 
He knows people in the Guianas.” 

"Are the crowns vital?” 

"They’re already groiving in a hothouse in England.”' 

Wildly Hoxworth grabbed the tall man’s ann. "You’re sure they’re 
growing?"' 

'Tve brought a photograph,” Schilling replied, and' he produced a 
snapshot of himself standing inside a greenhouse ivith pineapples 
growing about his feet, and Horn the hearts of several of the plants, 
rose incontestably the distinctive Cayenne fruit. 

"Mr. Schilling . . Whip began nervously. 

“Dr. Schilling, botanist. I’ll sell you the Cayennes, Mr. Hoxu’orth, 
but I want the job of raising them here in Hawaii.” 

“A deal!” Wild Whip agreed. “I’ll send a special ship to pich 
them up. Can you keep them aEve aaoss the Atlantic and around 
the Horn?” 


‘Tm a botanist,” Dr, Schilling replied. 

• _ Whfle he waited for the Englishman’s return. Wild Whip directed 
hh feverish energ)’ into laying out a special field to accommodate the 
hvo thousand crowms that SchflEng had contracted to deliver, and 
as he worked he thought: "I’d like to find a man I could trust to 
care for these pineapples the way I’d do it.” And he remembered the 
stod^ -Japanese field hand who had been willing to fight him over 
the matter of galvanized iron for 'the hot hath. “That’s the kind of 
man I want,” he mused. “Someone mth guts.” 

He saddled his horse and rode out to the sugar fields until he 
spotted Kamejiro. "Eh, you one fella!” he shouted. 

"You speak me?" the rugged Ettle Japanese asked with a friendly 

“How you like \TOrk boss-man one field?” And the compact tos 
sraled. Now Kamejiro ran each morning from the camp to, till the 
puieapple field, pulverizing the earth -with his braids. And each 
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"What do you want us to do?” Hoxworth asked quietly. . 

“I want to sprinkle iron, in a different kind of solution, over these 
plants.” 

“No! It's totally preposterous. You get back out there and find out 
what’s really wrong.” 

“It's iron,” Schilling said stubbornly. 

“How can you be sure?” 

“I can taste it.” . • 

“Have you run any tests on it?” 

“No. I don’t have to.” 

“Well, run some tests. No! Don’t! You’d just distill yourself some 
more alcohol. What kind of iron do you want?” 

“Iron sulfate.” 

As a result of this dedsion, in late 1911 Kamqiro Sakagawa 
marched through the experimental fields of the Hanakai Pineapple 
Plantation lugging a bucket of spray, which he directed onto the 
yellow leaves of the perishing plants, and as he passed, the solution 
of sulfate of iron ran down the narrow leaves and penetrated to the 
red soil about the roots. As if by magic the sickly plants began to 
revive, and witliin four days the yellow leaves were returning to their 
natural color. The Cayennes were saved, and when it was proved, 
as Dr. Schilling suspected, that they had been standing in iron yet 
starving for iron. Wild \Vhip joyously gathered up an armful of 
ripe fruit and tossed it onto the mansion floor. 

“Brew yourself some alcohol and stay drunk as long as you like,” 
he commanded. 

Sometimes Kamejiro, running to work and running back to tend 
his hot bath, would not see the tall Englishman for weeks at a time, 
and then as he cut the lawm he would find Schilling in a basket 
chair by the side of the cliff, staring down at the play of surf as it 
struck the opposite rocks. 

Schilling was a surprising man, a drunken, besotted individual who 
could think. One day when, he was driving into Kapaa with WTiip in 
one of the first cars on Kauai, he spotted a junk yard and said, "You 
ought to buy that. Brother Hoxworth.” 

"That junk? Why?” 

"You’re paying a lot of money for iron sulfate, and that’s what it 
is. Rusty junk to which sulphuric add has been applied.” 

So Whip bought the junk prd and launched an 'iron sulfate 
factory, and in later years, when automobiles had become numerous, 
he bought all the old wrecks on Kauai for four dollars each, piled 
them up, drenched them with gasoline and burned away the rubber 
and the horse hair. When what v/as left had rusted he treated the' 
junk with sulphuric acid and remarked, “Everyone who eats pineapple 
is eating the handiwork of Henry Ford, God bless him.” 

But in the growing of pineapple, which brought hundreds of 
millions of dollars into the territory, when one problem y " 'e^, 

the next arose, for apparently the Cayenne did not enjoy 
Hawaii and fell prey to one disaster after another, Wh 
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Stormed through the mansion which he now shared with Schilling 
and smashed all bottles containing alcohol. Then. Dr. Schilling 
pulled himself together and spent some time in the fields. "I mast 
make some experiments," he reported, and a comer of the mansion 
was given over to test tubes and beakers, but all. Schilling vs-as doing 
was using fresh pineapples for the distillation of a super-fine grade 
of alcohol which he liked better than whiskey, and he was soon, 
incommvmicado. 

• - Wild Whip solved this impasse hy beating the Englishman into' 
insensibility, then throwing him into a cold hath. Apparently others 
had treated Schilling in this manner, for he took no great offens^" 
shivering in the tub and whimpering like a child. "By God,". Hoi- 
worto shouted, “you brought these plants here and. you’ll find ont . 
what’s svTong with them." 

He dressed the gawk7 scientist, put his shoes bn, and personalh. 
led toe shak7 man into the fields. “What’s wrong with those plants?'’ 
he stormed. 

■ “Look, Brother Hoxworth! You can’t stand there and corrrraand 
me to find out what’s happened. The human mind doesn’t work 
that way.” 

“Yours wdlll’’ Hoxworth roared. 

“Suppose 1 start to walk down that path and down that road and 
never look at these plants again. 'Then what?” 

■ "Then by the time you get to the road. Dr. Schilling, you can’t 
walk. Because both your legs are broken.” 

“I beliei’e you would,” toe shaken Englishman said, 

“You bet I ivould,” Vitoip growled. "Now get to work.” He stood 
back, stared in shock, and yelled, “Now what in heU are you doing?” 

“I’m tasting the soil,” Dr. Schilling replied. 

“Oh, for Christ’s sake,” kktoip snorted and left. 

It took Dr. Schilling four weeks to make up his mind about the 
} pineapple plants, and when he reported to his employer it was 
obvious that he himself scarcely believed his own conclusions. “This 
is extraordina^. Brother Hoxivorth, and you won’t believe it, but 
toose plants are starved for iron.” 

"Ridiculous!” Hoxworth stormed. He was sick and tired of this 
infuriating Englishman and was at last ready to throw him off the •, 
plantation. 

“No,” Dr. Schilling replied soberly. "I’m convinced that toe}' are ' 
about to die for lack of iron.” 

“That’s preposterous!” Hoxworth stormed. “This goddamned 
ishnd is practically solid iron. Look at the soil, man!” 

“It’s iron, that’s true,” Schilling agreed. "But I'm afraid it must 
he^iron in some form that toe plants cannot use.” 

“How ran they stand in solid iron and not be able to use it?” 

. “That,” Schilling said, "is why toe universe will always be a 
mystery." 

"Are you fooling with me?” Hoxworth asked ominously. 

‘Who would dare?” Schilling replied. 
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7 ;hfcli she lamented three things: infioence of the missionaiies 

who had maliciously killed off the Hawaiians by dressing them m 
Mother Hubbards; the criminality of companies like Janders 
Whipple who had imported Orientals; and the asarlce of missionary 
descendants him those in Hom’/orth fc Hale who had stolen the lnsh% 
lands of Hawaii. After her book had created something of a sensation 
throu^out America she rebimed to the islands and in triumph 
came to Kauai, where at a splendid polo tournament she was pre- 
sented to W3d Whip Hozworth. His team had just defeated 
Honolulu, and he was flushed with rictory and should have been' 
in a gracious mood, but as he was introduced to the lady author he 
thought he understood who she v-as and asked coldly, “Are yon fee 
good lady who wrote Hawaif s Shame?” 

“Yes,” she' replied proudly, “I am,” for she was accustomed to 
being fawned m/er. “What do you thiri: of it?” 

“Ma’am,” Whip said, carefully placing his polo mallrt on a rack 
lest he he tempted to use it in an unorthodox manner, “I thought 
your book was complete bullshit.” 

'The polo plaj'ers and' their ladies recoiled from WTiip’s savage 
comment, and some began to offer the startled lady their apologies, 
but Whip interrupted, “No, there will he no apologies. Stand where 
you are, ma’am, and look in every direction. U'hate'/er you see was 
brought into these islands by men like me. The sugar upon which 
our economy rests? My Grandfather Whirls, a misnonaiy, brought 
t’nat in. The pineapples? I’m the grandson of missionanes and I 
brought them in. The pine trees, the roval palms, the tulip trees, the 
as-ocados, the v/ild plum, the crotons, the house and the hones. We 
brought them all in. The Hoxworth mango, best fruit in the world, 

, is named after me. And as for the Orientals. Heh, Kamejiro, you 
-come, eh? 'This bandy-legged little man has done more worl-: in 
Havi-aii . . . he’s built more and he will continue to build more than 
a dozen of the people yon were wailing about. I brought: him in 
here and I’m proud of it. I’m only sorry he doesn’t intend .-to star-. 
No?/, ma’am, if you has-e any more questions about Hav/aii, Fd be 
glad to ansv.-er ’em. Became I hope yonTI go home and write another 
book, and this time not be such a horse’s ass.” 

He bov/ed and left her gigring. In Honolulu, of course, his 
polo-field speech, as it was termed, was a momentary sensation, since, 
as one of the Hale women explained, “If one were picking a man 
to defend the misrionaries, he would hardly pick Wild Wffiip.” 

He and his drunken EngKsh friend Ir.-ed on at Hanakai, with fairh- 
frequent visits to the broils at Kapaa. At the cliffside manrion hi 
entertained a good deal, and in his leisurely talks over brandy be 
began to expound the first coherent theory of Hawaii: "What I 
visualize is an island commnnitv' that treasures above all else its 
agricultural lands. On them it grows bulk crops of sugar and pine- 
apples and ships them to the mainland in H & H ships, Uhth the 
mmsy we get we hoy tie manufactured goods our people need, 
things ISfji iceboxes, automobiles, finished lumber, hardware and 
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problem was solved, the mealy-bug arose, and once more the indvisti] 
seemed doomed. - ; ' 

Tlie ugly, louselike little bugs were moved from place to place bj 
ants, who tended them like milch cons'S, living off their sweet 
nutritious exudations. Particularly, the mealy-bugs loved pineapple 
whose growth they destroyed, and it seemed an act of consdoui 
malevolence when millions of ants hiked several miles to deposil 
their cows upon the precious pineapples. Dr. Schilling studied the 
problem for several months, while field after field of Wild Whip's 
choicest Cayennes wilted and died from the infestation. .Then lie 
hit upon a dual solution which hailed the mealy-bugs: around cadi 
field he planted decoy rows of pineapple, and these intercepted the 
mealy-bugs and kept them from invading the- productive areas; and 
around the entire field he laid long boards soaked repeatedly in 
creosote, and these fended off the ants and their ugly cows. Aftei 
this victor)’ over the little lice he subsided into a year-long lethaig)' 
of drunkenness, awaiting the next disaster. 

It came when Whip’s canning manager reported; “Because the 
Cayennes are so big we can’t fit them into the cans, and waste forty 
per cent of the fruit trimming them dow'n to can size.” ■ 

“What in hell do you rvant me to do?” Whip snarled, wearied by 
the constant battle to keep his fields productive. 

“Wliat we’ve got to have is smaller Cayennes,” the manager 
explained. 

So Wild Whip stormed back to Hanakai, shook his English expert 
into reasonable sobriety, and said, “Dr. Schilling, you’ve got to make 
th^incapples smaller." 

'Through a golden haze that had been accumulating for tliirteen 
months the scraggly Englishman said, ‘"The mind of man can 
accomplish anything. Draw me the pineapple you -want,” 

' \\Tiip went back to the canning manager, and together they drew 
on paper the specifications of the perfect pineapple. It had to be 
-sufficiently barrel-shaped to leave a good rim of firuit when the 
core was cut out. It had to be jui^, acid, sweet, small, without barbs 
on the leaves, solid and golden in color. With a ruler and French 
curves the two men constructed the desired fruit, and when W'liip 
thrust the paper at Schilling he said, “That's what we svant.” 

Schilling, glad to have an alternative to drunkenness, replied, 
“That’s what you’ll get.” He inspected every pineapple field on 
Kauai, comparing the available fruit against the ideal image, and 
whenever he found something close to the printed specifications, he 
marked that plant with a flag, and after four years of this infinitely 
■patient work he announced, “We have built the perfect pineapple . ' 
, When he delivered the first truckload to the cannery, the manager 
was ecstatic. "Our problems are over," he said. 

“Until the next one,” Schilling replied. 

In 1911 a woman writer from New York, who had once stayed in 
Honolulu four weeks, wrote a rather scurrilous book about Hawaii in 
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astonished at such talk from you. Can't you lemember what that 
filthy Democrat, Grover Cleveland, did to Hawaii? Are you old 
enough to recall how those corrupted Democratic senators voted 
against us time and time again? ^^at surprises me is that some- 
body hasn’t already shot this dirty little bastard. No Democrat has 
a place in Hawaii, and if one tries to walk onto my plantation he’ll 
crawl home 'with broken legs.” 

The aspiring politician did try to invade Hanakai, and Wild Whip, 
backed up by four heavily armed lunas, met him at the edge of the 
red-dust road. “You can’t come in here, mister,” Whip warned. 

“I’m a citizen in pursuit of my political rights.” 

“You’re a Democrat, and there’s no place for you in these islands.” 

“Mr. Hoxworth, I’m coming to your plantation to speak to your 
men about the issues in the election.” 

“My men don’t want to hear the nonsense you talk.” 

“Mr. Hoxworth, there’s a new wmd blorving across America. 
Woodrow Wilson is going to be elected President. And be promises 
a fair deal for all men. Even your workmen.” 

“I tell my workmen how to vote,” Whip explained. “And they 
vote for the welfare of these islands. Now you go back to-Honolulu 
and don’t give me any more trouble.” The four lunas moved in upon 
the visitor. 

“How is it going to sound,” the politician asked, “if I report to 
the press that I was forcibly thrown off Hanakai Plantation?” 

Wild Whip, still lean and hard at fifty-five, reached fonvard, 
grabbed the offensive radical by the shoulders, and shook him as if 
he were a child, “No paper would publish such rubbish. Christ, if a 
rattlesnake tried to crawl onto my plantation and I shot it. I’d be a 
hero. I feel obligated to treat a Democrat the same way. Get out.” 

'The visitor calmly smoothed his shirt, straightened his sleeves, and 
annoimced: “In pursuit of man’s inalienable rights, I am going to 
come into your plantation.” 

“If you try it,” Whip said, “you’ll be thrown out on your in- 
alienable ass.” 

The politician walked boldly onto the red soil of Hanakai and 
started for the lane of royal palms and Norfolk pines. He had gone 
only a few steps when the four lunas grabbed him, lifted him in the 
air, and threw him roughly back onto the road, where he fell heavily 
upon the inalienable portion of his anatomy, as Whip had' predicted. 
\^fle the surprised visitor sat in the red dust Whip advised hirn: 
“Go back to Honolulu. No Democrat \vill ever be allowed on this 
plantation.” ' • 

But when the man had gone. Whip began to appreciate the real 
danger involved, so he summoned his lunas. “You are to tell every 
man on this plantation entitled to a vote that he is no t to bother 
voting for this man or that. He’s to vote the, straight - oucan 
ticket. One cross mark is aU he needs.” „ . 

“We can warn them,” one luna pointed out, out r . 
it?” 
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Dod. Thus the ships go one way loaded 'and come baci: loaded. ■ 
Tiat’s the destiny of Hawaii, and anyone who disturbs that fine 
laianee is an enemy of the islands.” _ 

He was willing to identify the“enemies of Hawaii: "Anyone who - 
impers with our shipping ought to be shot. Anyone who tries to ■ 
alfc radical ideas to our field hands ought to be run off the islands. . 
tnyone who interferes with our assured supply of chrap labor from, 
rsia strikes a blow at sugar and pineapple.” 

Once he confided: “H & H have run the ships cheaply and faith- 
ally. I sec no reason why any radical changes are required. And I 
hink you must admit that J & W have run the plantations well., ^ 
Nobody can lodge a complaint against them. As long as these too ^ 
irms continue to serve the islands justly, it seems to me the welfare of 
lawaii is assured, and for outsiders like that goddamned woman . 
uthor to go around raising a lot of questions is downright, ingrati- 
ude.” ■ 

In 1912 the campaign for President on the mainland grew rather . 
varm, and for the fint time in some years Democrats felt that ; 
lad a good chance of sending their man, Woodrow Wilson, to the 
kVhite House. Of coune, citizens of Hawaii could not vote for the ■ 
lational offices, but in the island elections a few pathetic Democrats . 
)Cgan to parrot the optimism existing on the mainland, and one 
nisguided liberal even went so far as to appear before a mass 
neeting of six in tlie nearby town of Kapaa. Out of sheer curiosity , ' 
3vcr a human being who dared to be a Democrat in Hawaii, Wild ' 
Whip insinuated himself as the seventh listener and stood appalled • 
!S the man actually sought votes for his party: "There is a new 
qiirit .abroad in America, a dean, sharp wind from the prairies, an - 
nsistent voice from the great cities. Therefore I propose to do 
Jomething that has never before been done in these islands. I, a 
Democrat and proud of the fact, am going to visit each of the sugar 
and pineapple plantations to explain in my words what the ideas of 
Woodrow Wilson and his adherents mean. Tell your friends that 
I’ll be there.” 

In some agitation Wild ^^Tlip rode home and carefully took down 
dl the firearms he kept at Hanakai. Inspecting each, he Summoned 
iris lunas and said, "I just heard a Democrat say he was coming here 
to address our workmen. If he steps six inches onto Hanakai, shoot 
him.” . ' . 

One of the lunas who had been through high school asked ' 
ieferentially, “But doesn’t he have the right to speak?” 

"Right?” Wlu’p thundered. "A Democrat have the right to step 
onto my plantation and spread his poison? My God! I say who shall 
pome here and w’ho shall not. This is my land and HI have no alien 
ideas parading across it.” ' ■ ; 

Lunas in 1912 were not apt to be easily frightened, and tin's one • 
stuck to his guns, “But if this man is a spokesman for one of the 
political parties ..." 

"Von SchlemmI” V^ip roared in profound amazement. “I’m 
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dictatorial control of the great H & H empire, and alfiough heads 
did not roll in the Schflling sense of the word, ever}' man who was 
suspected of having voted Democratic was fired. “In Hawaii and in 
H & H,” Whip explained without rancor, “there is simply no place 
for such men.” • 


NY GENERAL CONCLAVE of the great Kee hui was apt to he 
. impressive. The older sons, like Asia, who ran the restaurant, 
retained their Chinese names — Kee Ah Chow — and wore pigtails 
and black sateen suits; but the younger sons cut their pigtails and 
wore contemporary American dress. Tbey also preferred the English 
translations of their namds, such as Australia Kee instead of Kee. Oh 
Chow. 

When the hui converged upon the ugly house up Nuuanu, they 
formed colorful processions. Some brought their wives and by 1908 
were able to bring grown grandsons along with their pretty Chinese 
and Hawaiian -wives. On festive occasions great-grandchildren ap- 
peared in number, tumbling about -the grounds on which the family 
still grew taro and pineapples. The Kees, counting their ^ves and 
husbands, now numbered ninety-seven, but of course they were 
never able to convene at one time, because a dozen or so were apt 
to be at school on the mainland. Neither Yale nor Harvard had yet 
known a Kee, but Michigan, Chicago, Columbia and Pennsylvania 
did, and it was possible for a Chinese in Hawaii to be bom, financed, 

E rotected at law, married, tended medically and buried — all at the 
ands of Kees. In addition, he could rent his land from them, and 
buy his vegetables, his meat and his clothes. 

The most conspicuous member was still Nyuk Tsin. In 1908 she 
■was sixty-one years old, and although she no longer lugged pineapples 
through -the streets in her famous twin baskets, she stiH gresv them 
and supervised others in the peddling. Year by year she grew shorter, 
thinner, balder, and although her face showed the -wrinkling of age, 
her mind retained the resilience of youth. Her life consisted of 
purposeful ritual. Each year, with solemn dignity, she accompanied 
her brilliant son Africa to the tax office to pay her taxes. Twice a year 
she took eight or ten members of her family to the Punti store 
where th^ sent mon^ to her husband’s real -wife in China.- She 
had died in 1881, but the family in the Low Village continued to 
■write letters of grateful acknowledgment on her behalf. Every two 
or three years Nyidc Tsin assembled as many of her family as possible 
for the trip, to the leper colony at Kalawao, where they reported to 
their ancestor. And each fall, as if she were sending sacrifices to the 
gods, she took six or eight of her ablest grandsons down to the 
Hoxworth & Hale docks and bought them tickets fo'-*^ 

The old woman cxmserved human resources just r 
had the irrigated land of her first taro patch. 

Therefore, it was she who now called the grr 
meeting, for two matters of prime iihportance, 


mainland; 
lly as she- 


•^ormal 
1 the 
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"There’s a wsty,” Whip replied cryptically, and when the local 
elections came that year he stationed himself sk feet from the 
Hanakai voting booth and as each of his qualified laborers approached 
he looked the man in the eye and said, “You know how to vote, 
don’t you, Jackson?” ' • . 

'Tes, sir, Mr. Hoxworth.” 

“See that you do it," Whip replied ommously, but he left hothing 
to chance. "'A^en Jackson was in the booth, with the protecting 
canvas hbout him so that no one could spy upon his ballot or the 
way he marked it, he reached for the voting pencil. It wns tied to the 
end of a piece of string which Jed aloft, passing through an eyelet 
SCTerved into the caling of the booth, so that if he was about to 
mark- his ballot Democratic, the string was ready to form a dear 
angle to the far right and thus betray his perfidy. But to make 
doubly sure. Whip had previously ordered tliat all pencils used for 
voting be of maximum hardness, and that the paper on the shelf 
of the voting booth be soft, so that when Jackson voted he was 
forced to punch his pencil strongly onto the ballot, leaving on the 
hack side an easily read indication of how he had voted. Jackson 
folded his ballot and handed it to the Portuguese clerk, .but that 
oEcid paused before placing it in the ballot box, and in that 
moment Wild Whip was free to inspect the back. 

“All right, Jackson,” Whip muttered as the man left. 

As soon as the voting was over. Whip assembled his lunas and 
reported: “Jackson, AUingham and Cates voted Democratic. Get 
tliem out of here before midnight.” 

"What shall we tell them?" 

“Nothing. They know the evil they've done.” 

\ And he stood in the shadows of the royal palms as the three 
traitors were thrown onto the public road, their bundles of goods 
under their arms. 

It rvas as a result of this election, and the dangers represented by 
it — Wilson ruling in Washington, men like Jackson beginning' to 
vote Democratic on Kauai — that Wild Whip made his decision. "I’m' 
going back to Honolulu," he told Dr. Schilling. “You're 'welcome to 
live here and take care of the pineapples." 

“What are you intending to do?” Schilling asked. 

“There’s a spirit of rebellion in the world. Crazy liberal thinking. 
Probably infected my own company. Pm going back to take over 
control of H & H.” 

“I.'thought they threw you out? Exiled you?” 

"They did,” Wild Whip confessed. “But in those day's I didn't 
•osvn the company." 

• “Do you now?" 

“Yes, but the Yale men running it don’t know it.” 

- ‘You going to chop off a lot of heads?” Schilling asked with the , 
fiendish joy of childhood. 

“Not if they’re good men,” Whip replied, disappointing his 
permanent gu«t. And by Christinas Eve, 1912, be was in sole. 
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“Ridiculous!” Australia’s wife, a high-spirited Ching beauty, 
laughed. “Because do you Icnow who used to whistle at me to let me 
Icnow your brother was waiting?” The Kees looked at the bright-eyed 
TOung wife, and with a dramatic gesture she pointed directly at 
Nyuk Tsin, sitting gray-haired and solemn at the head of the family. 
“That one did it! She's worse than any of us!”- 

The family roared at the old woman’s embarrassment, and -finally 
Nyuk Tsini wiped her blushing face and said softly, “I must admit I 
arranged it. But remember that Ching Siu Han was a Chinese girl. 
And a Hakka. And could be trusted. Today we are talking about 
something much different. A white man. And a soldier.” 

, “Wu Chow’s Auntie!” Ellen interrupted. “He’s not a soldier^ You 
mus^t forget your old prejudices.” 

Asia asked, “Will he bring any landJnto our hui? Any money?” 

“No,” Ellen said resolutdy. “In fact, he’ll take money out. Be- 
cause I have got to have two hundred dollars for clothes and more 
later for other things.” 

Together the Kees sucked in their breath and faced the day they 
had long feared. Sooner or later, some member of the family would 
want to marry a white man. Now it had come and those who dreaded 
the event suspected ihat Africa rvith the radical new ideas he had 
acquired at Michigan must somehow be at fault. Therefore, the 
older members of the family b^an Staring at the lawyer, and he 
suffered from their harsh gaze. Finally Europe asked brusquely, “Tdl 
us, Africa. What do you think of this?” 

There was a long hush in the hot room, and voices of children 
could be heard. Finally Africa spoke. “I am humiliated,” he said. “I 
am ashamed that it is my daughter who wants to marry outside our 
circle of acquaintance. I have given her a good education and her 
mother has tried to teach her to be a decent Hakka. I am humiliated 
and I do not know what to do.” Suddenly the pressure upon him 
became great and he hid his face in his hands, sobbing quietly. The 
disgrace he had brought upon the family immobilized his speech, so 
his wife added, “He feels that he must accept the shame for what 
his daughter has done.” 

At this solemn moment Australia interjected a happier note. “Of 
course it’s his responsibility. If a man goes to Michigan, he picks up 
foreign ways. I suppose that’s why we sent him to Michigan. Re- 
member, Asia, it was your sons who went to Pennsylvania. It uns 
your sons who brought American friends into our homes, and it was 
one of those friends who met Sheong Mun. Bang! They’re in love! 
Ellen, if your stingy father won’t give you the two hundred dollars I 
will.” , ■ 

“It isn’t the money that I want so much. Uncle Australia,’as your . 
blessing.” 

“You have mine!” 

“And mine!” Australia’s wife chimed. 

“Have I yours, Wu Chow's Auntie?” _ * 

The family turned -to look at Nyuk Tsin, sitting • r worn 
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capacity of lawyer Africa to solve, had been brought to her atteiitioii; 
and while her great-grandchildren played in , the dusty yard 'she .talked 
to the thirty-odd elders who met with her. . , • . 

The children of Africa Kee needed guidance, and Nyuk Tsin said, 
"Africa’s oldest daughter, Sheong Mun, whom you prefer to call 
Ellen, is in deep perplexity, and I am not Avise enough to counsel 
her.’’. _ _ ■ 

“What has she done?” Asia's wife asked. ’ ' 

"She has fallen in love with a haole,” Nyuk Tsin replied. A hush 
fell over the assembly, for although the fees, under Nyuk Tsin’s 
approval if not her outright urgings, had always felt free to niany 
Hawaiians, none had yet made any signs of wanting to many white 
Americans, and Ellen's bold proposal represented a jolt in family 
procedures. 'The clan turned to look at Africa’s daughter,- a bright- . 
eyed, quick, handsome girl of twenty, and she loolc^ back. 

“Who is the white man?” Asia asked, exercising his prerogative as 
oldest son. 

"Tell him, Sheong Mun,” the old woman said. - 

In a soft voice taught her by the women teachers at the Episcopa- 
lian school, Ellen said, "He is a junior ofScer on one of the navy ships . 
at Pearl Harbor." _ . 

A chorus of gasps came from the hui. A white man and a militaiy 
man, tool This was indeed, as Wu Chow’s Auntie had warned, a 
major problem, and Europe, who had married a Hawaiian girl, said, 
“Irs bad enough to want to marry a white man, because they don’t 
make good husbands and they take money out of the famfly. But to 
marry a military man is really indecent. No self-respecting girl'.’. .” 

Australia interrupted: “We’re not in China. I know some fine navy' 
^men,” 

Europe replied stiffly; "I don’t.” 

Asia observed; “I had hoped never to see one of my famfiy want 
to many a soldier.” 

Australia snapped: “He’s a sailor, and there’s a big difference.” 

Europe said: “Military men are military men, and they make 
miserable husbands.” 

Australia cried : "Why don’t you take those ideas back to China? 
That’s where they came from.” 

At this, Nyuk Tsin intervened and said in her low, imperative 
voice, “It would be much better if Sheong Mun had fdlen in love 
writh a Chinese boy, or if she had come to me as a dutiful girl and 
said, ‘Wu Chow’s Auntie, find me a husband.’ But she has done 
neither of these things.” 

"The worse for her,” Asia said sadly. "In my restaurant I see 
many girls who stray from the old patterns, and they all suffer for it.” 

"Bidiculousl” Australia’s ivife snapped. “Asia! You know very wcB 
that when I was a girl I used to hide in your restaurant and 
Australia behind the dried ducks. And nothing bad came of it 
e.xcept that I married your laay brother.” 

“'rhal was the beginning of what I’m talking about,” Asia warned. 
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Mrs. Africa Kee, the older of the striking Ching girls, said, “His 
marks have been excellent His behavior has been spirited but has 
brought no reprimand. I am proud of my son’s accomplishment and 
feel that he merits the interest the family is taking in hirn.” 

“Does Hong Kong think he can do the work at Punahou ,. . . if 
he is accepted?’’ Tsin asked. 

The boy was embarrassed by the attention focused on him, but 
he yearned to get into Punahou, so he bore the indignity. Hunching 
up one shoulder he said, “If the Lum boy can do the work, I can do 
the work.” 

At the mention of the Lum boy, the Kees grew bitter. For a dozen 
years they had been trying to get one of their sons into Punahou, 
Hawaii’s source of excellence, but for one reason or another they 
had never succeeded, even though they were a fairly wealthy family 
and could boast of Africa as a leading professional man. Yet the 
Lums, who really did not amount to much except that their father 
was a dentist and a riian who loved to speak in public, had maneu- 
vered one of their'boys into the cherished haven. 

Nyuk Tsin said, “I think that this time we really have a good 
chance. I have asked a dear old friend to counsel with us as to what 
we must do to get Hong Kong accepted.” She gave a signal and a 
grandson ran out to bring back a tall, bald Englishman with out- 
rageous white mustaches and a flamboyant energy that projected him 
into the hot room, where he kissed Nyuk Tsin and cried in flowery 
Chinese: “Ah ha! We plot against the white people! Strike the 
tocrin! China shall rise!” 

It was Uliassutai Karakoram Blake, the mad schoolteacher and the 
trusted friend of all Chinese. He was older and stouter but no more 
subdued, and now he locked his hands behind his neck, rocking to 
and fro as if he were going to fall over. “Beloved and prolific Kees,” 
he said, “let us face the truth. There are good schools and there are 
great schools, and every family is entitled to send his ablest sons to 
the greatest lolani, where I slave for a pittance, is a good school. 
PunSrou is a great school. It lends authority and glamour and caste. 
England is built on such foundations and so is Hawaii. Let a man use 
a wrong knife, and he is condemned to the Liberal Party for life.” 

“What’s he talking about?” one of Australia’s boys whispered. _ 

“I’m talking about you!” Uliassutai Karakoram Blake shouted in. 
English, flailing his arms out and thrusting his head a few inches, 
from the face of the startled young Chinese. “Stand up!” Awkwardly 
the boy rose and Blake pointed at him as if he were an exhibit. 

“Behold the scion of the Kee hui,” he said in erudite Chinese. 
“He has done well at lolani School, but he has not yet been accepted-, 
at Punahou. He is therefore limited to a perpetual secondary ac- 
ceptance in Honolulu. He cannot associate with the meTV,\yho nde 
the city. He cannot learn to speak with their inflect' lacks 

Jheir peculiar polish. Arid he must remain the re • • - ^ ^ 

Chinese peasant. Sit down!” 

Blake turned his back on the boy and said to i 
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hands in her lap. “I am concerned with, only one prohlem, Sheon; 
Mun,” the old woman said. "When your children are bom they s\-ii 
be the children of a white man, and they will be lost to our family 
Promise me that you will send me a letter each time you have a chdd 
and I will go to the Punti scholar and find his true name, and we svil 
write it in out book- and send the name back to China, as we Lavi 
have rdways done.” 

"My sons will not want Chinese names,” hard-headed Ellet 
countered. 

"Later they wfll,” the old woman said. "They will want to know 
who they are, and in the book the information will be -waiting foi 
them." 

As the Kees dispersed over the face of the world,- marrying with 
men who worked in strange lands, letters arrived constantly for Nyul 
Tsin. Her sons would read them to her, and she would. liote the 
births of all diOdren. For each son she got a- propM name, and 
registered it in China, and as she predicted this day in 1908, the 
time did come when the boy so named would want to know wto 
tbe Chinese half of his ancestry signified, and men would arrive in 
Honolulu whom you w'ould not recognize as Chinese, and they would 
meet old Nrak Tsin, and she w’ould take dosvn a book she could no* 
read, and the interpreter would pick out the information and the 
Chinese-German-Irish-English boy would understand a little better 
who he was. 

But on this particular day the old woman was concerned with 
Africa’s chfldren, and after it had been grudgingly agr^ that the 
lawyer's daughter, Kee Sheong Mun, known locally as Ellen Kee, 
. cotdd marry her sailor, Nyuk 'Tsin coughed and said, "It is time ws 
^Jthink apin about getting Hong Kong into Punahou.” ■ 

^3 -Asia groaned, America rose and left the room in disgust, and the 
^'rest of the family turned to stare at Africa’s youngest son, a square- 
headed rvrirtkle-ej-ed boy of fifteen. Among the family it was beh’eved 
that young Koon Kong, who was known as Hong Kong, bad inherited 
his father’s intellectual briUiance. He was most able at figures, knCiV 
Punti, Hakka, English and Hawaiian well, and seemed unusually 
gifted at managing money, for he augmented whatever he got hold of 
by lending it out to his numerous cousins. His rate of interest was 
a standard, inflexible ten per cent a week which he enforced by 
• meticulous collections on Friday after school. As his name Koon 
indicated, he was of the fourth generation — ^Koon Kong. Earth’s 
Atmosphere — and he was of the earth. In his generation of Kees 
there were twenty-seven bo}'s carrying the name Koon, one brother 
and tiventy-sk cousins, and he was the cleverest of them all. If any 
Kee xvas e\-er going to elbow his way into Punahou, Hong Kong was 
the one, and as the prohlem opened for discussion, the family grew 
tense. 

"Will Hone Kong’s mother tell ns how her son is doine in 
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look prosperous enough to pay the tuition, yet not so self-assured 
that she would ever say anything in a meeting of the children’s 
parents. We want her to look unalterably Chinese, yet aspiring to 
become a decent American. We want her to look proud enough to 
clean her fingernails, yet humble enough to remain sh'ghtly stooped 
over as if she lugged baskets of pineapples about the town.” He 
bowed grandly to Nyuk Tsin and said, “Do you think your son’s wife 
can acquire the proper look of a Chinese appealing to v/hite people 
for help?” 

' “No,” Nyuk Tsin said coldly. 

“I thought not,” Blake said sadly. “Then you are prepared for 
Hong Kong to be rqected again?” 

At this point America, whose two sons had tried in vain to 
enter Punahou, returned to the meeting and growled, “We are- 
prepared to be rqected forever, Mr. Blake.” 

“I am sorry that you were not all bom a little more stupid,” the 
flamboyant Englishman said, “because Ihen, with your money, you’d 
be accepted gracefully. But of course, if you had been more stupid 
... that one in particular,” and he point^ at N}'uk Tsin, “why you 
wouldn’t have the money you now navq and you would be kept out 
of Punahou on grounds or poverty.” 

“Do you think Hong Kong has a chance this time?” Njnk Tsin 
pleaded. 

“No,” Blake said. “If I were a white man in Honolulu, I would 
never ^cnv one of you damned Kees an}-n'here. You’re smart You 
v/ork. You gang together. You’re ambitious. First thing you know 
you’ll be teaching your daughters to lure v/hite men into marriage.” 

“Sheong Mtm is going to marry a naval officer,” Nyuk Tsin said 
softly. 

In the hot room Uliassutai Karakoram Blake stopped ranting. He 
looked at the fresh, handsome child he had once taught. Little Ellen 
Kee, vrho could sing so charmingly. Gravely he went up to her, 

■ kissed her on the cheeks and said, quietly, “May the compassionate 
Buddha have mercy upon us aH. The years of our lives are so 
, short and the currents of the v/orld are so strong. Good-b}’e, dear 
Kees. You will not get into Punahou . . . not this time.” 

When he was gone the elders of the family considered the many 
ideas he had proposed, and Njuk Tsin said, “That strange man is 
right Hong Kong’s mother does look too modem, as if she were 
. forcing her way upon the haoles. It will be too easy to reject her. This 
time v/e really must send someone else. Hov/ about Europe’s wife? • 
i: She’s Hawaiian.” 

‘ “Nol” Africa cried. “He is my son, and he will report to Punahou 
with his own mother, and if th^ rq'ect us again, let it be so.” 
r "This time, then, I will go along,” Njnk Tsin announced. “I will 
; be barefooted and I will represent the old ways.” 

"No!” Africa protested again. "My wife, who will dress as she 
pleases, will take my son to Punahou and seek admission. I will 
f;'. tolerate no subterfuges.” 
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•ompassionafce Buddha knows that at lolani I have given you Chinese 
he ralt of my blood and the convolutions, of my brain, and 1 have 
aised you nom ignorance into light, and the compassionate 
luddha^ also knows that I wish I had done half as well wth my 
ight as you wonderful people have done with yours. If I had, I, 
vouldn’l now be toiling out the evening years of my life as an 
mderpaid schoolmaster. Africa, hoyv much did you earn last year?” 

The Chinese loved this ridiculous man and his circumlocuticms. 
With his British regard for proprieties and,, his Oriental love of 
mmbast, he seemed Chinese, and now he got to the meat of his 
^isit: “You might think that I, as an lolani teacher who had brought 
Hong Kong to tliis point of his education, would object fo the 
proposal that you now transfer him to Punahou. Not at all. A famOy ■ 
like yours is entitled to have a son at the best school Hawaii can 
sro'vide. Tliere he will rub elbows with future lawyers, business ' 
giants, community leaders. If I were a Kee, I would suffer any • 
humiliation to get my son into Punahou. Hong Kong, stand up. I 
tell you, Kees, there is as fine a boy as Hawaii has ever produced,. 
He merits the best. Hong Kong, depart.” 

When the embarrassed boy had gone, Uliassutai Karakoram said, 
“Wu Chow’s Auntie, it will be difficult indeed for you to gel 
that boy into Punahou. He’s too intelligent, and your family is too 
able. The white people want to have one or two Chinese in their 
school, but not the best. They prefer slow, stolid boys of no great 
imagination. The Lum boy is ideal. Hong Kong is not, because esen 
Buddha himself would refuse to prophesy what Hong Kong may one 
day accomplish, Africa, are you aware that you have sired a les'o: 
tionary genius?” 

“Hong Kong has far more power than I ever had, Mr. Bkk« 
Africa confessed to his old teacher. 

“Wu Chow’s Auntiel” Uliassutai Karakoram pleaded sudden 
"Would you not consider trying to get some other grandson in 
Punahou?” 

"No,” Nyuk Tsin replied evenly. "He is a brilliant boy, I 
deserves the best.” 

The big Englishman shrugged his shoulders and said, "If you’ 
determine to go against my advice, let's see what evil tricks y 
ought to attempt this time. kVho visited Punahou last time?” 

Mrs. Africa Kee, a handsome, modem Chinese wife, raised 1 
hand. "Stand upl” Blake snapped. He studied her carefully, dressed 
she was in western style, and said, "Couldn’t we send someone 
little less . , . modem? WTiite people feel safer when ah OrienI 
looks more like a coolie.” 

There sverc some things the Kees would not tolerate, which w 
what made them a significant family, and now Africa said simply, ' 
my son applies to Punahou, his mother goes with him.” 

“May Buddha bless aU stubborn peoplg,” Blake said magml 
quently, “for without them this would he a most miserable worl 
But could not your wife dress a little more inconspicuously? She mv 
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educatioB, took the books and tore them apart. Thrordng them into 
the v.’astebasket he said, ‘'WTien you study your heu; book you am 
to memorize the end of e/ery chapter. Hong Kong. TOu're going to 
get an education that no man in Hav/aii has ever had before.” 

Ultimately, of course, the Kees did squeeze a boy into Punahou. It 
happened in a most peculiar way. In 1910 the Republican Party had 
difficult}' finding the right man to run for the legislature from 
Chinatown and somebody made the_ radical proposal, "WTiy don’t 
we run a Chinaman?” 

“Oh, no!” one of the Hewlett boys protested. '1 don’t want that 
radical Africa Kee in government,” 

“I ssusn’t thinking of him. I was thinking of his brother 
Australia.” 

A hush fen over the caucus and smiles began to play upon the 
faces of the white men v.'ho ran the islands, for Australia was a man 
whom men could like. He wasn’t too bri^t, plaj-ed a good ukulele, 
was honest, didn’t hav'e too much educaticn but did have a host of 
friends among both the Chinese and the Havraiians, with whom he 
had been reared. Furthermore, he had an appealing nickname. 
Kangaroo Kee, and withont even taking a vote the caucus dedded 
that he was their man. 

Kangaroo Kee svas elected by a huge majorit}- and kept on getting 
elected, and in time he became the leading Chinese in the Ri^ublican 
Party, a man everyone loved and trusted. Fortunately, he had a son 
who like himself rvas gloriously average, and in 1912 Punahou felt 
that at last it had found a who c^uld be safely admitted to the 
school. 

On the daj' this boy enrolled, Njuk Tsin v.-alked secretly to the 
entrance of the school and hid behind one of the palms to watch one 
of her grandsons at last enter the great school. As she sa’w the bright 
faces of the haole children gathering for the beginning of the nev/ 
term, chatting of vacation experiences, she recognized here a Hale 
and there a Whipple, and thought: “Tlie v.hite people are crazy to 
allcnv Chinese in this school. This is the secret of hov/ they rule 
die islands and th^' have a right to protect their interests.” 

Then, coming np the street, she saw her grandson v.alking vrith his 
father, the pohtician Kangaroo Kee, and she withdrew; into the 
shadows, mumbling to herself, “This boy knrr,vs nothing. He h not 
worthy of this great school. But he is our beginning.” 


F OP. THiRTEEK TEARS Kamejiro Sakagav.u rose e/crv morning at 
three-thirty to cut wild plum, storing it for hir. hot hatli. He 
then ran to work, labored till sunset, ran home and limited his fire. 
He novr charged tv.'O cents for the first ten men to enjoy the clean 
hot water, a penny each for all who cared to follov/. Ovct P 
of a year he obriously earned quite a fev/ dollars, .and 1 '• 

; Japanese lahoring on Hanakai he watched v/ith creiu.: 

■ hidden funds reached toward the m'pfic number; $d00.1 
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■“Africa,” the old matriarch said soMy, “the school has sho(rn that 
it will accept one or two Chinese. Now it is .terribly important that 
one of our boys be chosen. Please, tliis.time allow me to arrange’ 

things.” ■ ■ • 

“I have business on the Big Island,” Africa said solemnly. “I shall , 
go there and bear no part of this humiliation.” He left the room and 
the dan breathed more easily, for he was a stubborn man. 

“Now, W'ben the Lums got their son into Punabou,” Njmk Tan 
counseled, "the boy’s mother wore a very plain dress, and her hair 
straight back, and she kept her eyes on the floor. I am therefore 
going to say flatly that Hong Kong’s mother cannot go this time." 

“I will go with my husband to the Big Island,” Africa's wife an- 
nounced, and she too left the plotters. 

After much discussion, and after carefully studjang the deva'ces by 
which earlier Chinese families had managed to get sons into Punahou, 
the Kees hit upon an involved strategy'. Barefoot Nyuk Tsin -stoiiM 
go in smock and pants to give the ^oper coolie touch. Europe’s 
wife would go as a pure-blooded Hawaiian to show that the Kecs 
respect^ local traditions. And Australia’s v.'ife, the pretty' Ching 
girl, would go in a very modest western-style dress to pros'e that the 
family knew how to eat with a knife and fork. The boy Hong Kong. . 
who had an intellectual ability four levels higher than anyone thm 
studying at Punahou, would tag along in a carefully selected ^ . 
that bespoke both the ability to pay tuition and a quiet gentility 
not common among newly rich Chinese families. 

It was a hot day when the four Kees drove up to Punahou in a 
rented carriage, it haring been derided that this was slightly more 
propitious than w-alking, and in the interv’iew the three women 
played their roles to perfection, but Hong Kong squinted slighSy 
and thought just a little too long before answering questions, brilliant ■ 
though his replies were, and in due time the family got the news: 
"We regret that this year, due to overcrowded conditions, we can 
find no place for your son, whose marks and general deportment 
seemed othera-ise acceptable.” 

The letter was delivered to Africa in his law offices, and he sat for 
a long time pondering it. At Erst he was consumed w'ith rage at the 
humiliation his family had rvillingly undergone, and then he spent 
about an hour shoving the formal letter about his desk into tins 
■ posirion and that. Finally he summoned his son and waited until the 
boy came in breathless from play along the river. In even, uh- 
impassioned tones he said, “Hong Kong, you -will not go back to 
school any more.” 

• , 'T thought you said I uas to go to Michigan.” 

"No. What you require to learn, son, you can leam right here. 
Tonight you will start reading this book on HaNvaiian land systems. 
I’l'Tien you’re through I’ll give you your e-xamination . . . sitting in 
that chair. Are those your schoolbooks?” 

“Yes.” 
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. ■'lounced he worked with greater speed, impatient for the Sunday 
. 'imoon when the entire Japanese community would gather in some 
'k.of casuarina trees, sitting on beds of dried needles to wait for the 
■'-prance of the reciter. At one-thirty, after the Japanese had en- 
■ ed their lunch of sushi and sashimi, a movable platform of boards, 
~ fered by a traditional cloth, was put into position, with a low 
Ttem bearing a closed fan. A hush fell over the crowd, and the 
itor from Japan, usually an elderly man with bald head and wide- 
rouldered starched uniform whose points swept out like butterfly 
-hgs, stepped onto the platform in white tabi, bowed many times, 
;;’d sat on his haunches before the lectern. For some moments he 
-emed to pray, that his voice would be strong, and then, as his 
.'dience waited breathless in the sunlight, he picked up the folded 
■ n and began chanting. 

' :“I . . . shall . . . speak . of . . . the . . . Battle . . . of . . . 

, hi-no;tani,” he cried in mournful voice, singing each pregnant 
■prd and holding on to it. In those first moments he seemed like 
,i imprisoned volcano, about to burst into wild fury, and as the 
■yents of that battle, which had taken place more than seven hun- 
Tcd years before, began to unfold, the man’s voice began to acquire 
‘ew force. He projected himself into each of the characters in 
am; he was the brave warrior Kumagai; he was the handsome youth 
"itsumori; he was the horse, the cliff, the flute; he was the brilliant 
.ero Yoshitsune; and all the women. As his excitement grew, the 
'eins of his head stood out as if they might burst and his neck 
huscles could be seen like pencils under .the skin. At the various 
"mses of the ancient battle, he roared and whispered, sobbed and 
screamed with joy; but when it came time for Atsumori to die — 
Uiis bewitching young warrior playing a flute — ^the man reported 
grief as if it were a tangible thing, and the entire audience wept. 

How terribly real ivas the heroism of Japan, there under die 
casuarina trees. . How fair and lopl the women were, how brave 
the men. And as the battle drew to. its tragic conclusion, with the 
plantation, hands sobbing for the lost' dead, the reciter added lines 
that were not originally part of the epic, but which he had been 
told were especially appropriate for distant colonies like this one 
•on Kauai: “And . . . as . . . the . . . ghost . . . of . . . Atsumori 
. . . left . . . the . . . plain . . , of . . . Ichi-no-tani,” the reciter 
cried mournfully, “he looked back upon the gallant warriors who 
had slain him and thought: ‘These are the brave soldiers of Japan, 
and while they live there is . no danger to the homeland. They can 
march for miles through hardship. They can live on nothing to 
support their emperor. They fear no enemy, and withdraw from 
no storm. They are the bravest men on earth, fighting for just 
causes and the glory of Japan. How strong they are, how noble," 
how fine it is, to see them on the battlefield. Oh, how I long to 
be with them again, the brave vvarriors of Japan.’’’ 

A program consisted of four recitations, and since each lasted 
more than an hour, with famous ones like Ichi-no-fani requiring 
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From the ^val of the first Japanese back in the -ISSOV 
been agreed* that a man is-ho could return to Hiroshima OTth Hv- : 
cash could thenceforth live like a samurai. "With four, tasdl'' 
dollars,” the workmen assured one another, "a man could ; 
•. good rice' fields, build a large house, get all the Umonos poa : 

e\*er need, and live in splendor/' Every plantation- laborer ! 

■ determined that he would be the man to acxaimulate the SrOO 
. almost none did. • • ' 

It apj^Iing how the mone;^ slipped throngh the finr^ is., 
a well-intentioned man. In Kamejiro's case his weaknesa 
neither gambling nor women nor alcohol; no, his 'were for rlrre 
e.\-pensive — ^friendship and patrioh'sm — and they kept depleting lb' 
funds. If a workman faced what appeared to be an isokih' 
crisis, he went at last to Kamqiro and said blunfly, "I .have got b 
have eightj'-one cents.” : ■' 

“Why don’t you borrow from the Japanese money .■ lender s 
I&paa?'' Rimqiro asked. 

“In Kapaa if you borrou' eighty-one cents, next payday roofe', 
to pay back the loan and eighty-one cents more,” the ■svorci^ C- 
plainM, and he was correct. No white man in Hawaii estrsbEii, 
Oriental labor as viciously as the Orientals themselves did. Mea • 
dose to the Japanese consulafe had organized a racket wheseby 
coming workmen were required to pay a d^sit to saf^rd . 
papers for eventual return to Japan, and the substantm snms ffi- 
money were kept year after year noth no interest, and wkii thi 
time came to leave, the deposit often could not be found,' and, son: . 
Japanese became very' rich. At every pointy w'dous prach'ces grac'd' 
away the financial security of the workmen, and interest rates 
one hundred per cent a month ■were common. So usually, rugged IritH, 
Kamefiro had to cough up the money for his friends. • _ 

Some of the Japanese men had began to bring brides in f<®Q 
Japan, and this was always costly, throwing unusual burdens ups 
the whole community. There were photographs to be taken in 
Kapaa, fares to be paid, travel to Honolulu to complete flie p^- 
work, and store-bought black suits in which to be marri^. The 
amount of connubial bliss undenvritten by stalwart Kimejiro T-'cs .• 
considerable; and this was a self-defeating game, because he found 
that as soon as a man and -woman got together, there ■were apt to , 
be babies which caused further financral crises. There was thus 
a constant drain upon his resources and at times it seeiiied as if 
he were paying for tire family happiness of everyone but himself, -i 
His bluest expenditures, however, arose from patriotism. If a 
priest came through Kauai telling of a new war memorial, Krmq'ixo • 
was the man who contributed most heavily. 'When consular oiEcals 
from Honolulu appeared to explain the great ev'ents tranmiring in 
the homeland, femejiio paid ■their hotel bills. He' contriouh^ to 
the Japanese school, to the Japanese church,' and abore all to the 
Japanese reciters who passed throi^h the islands periodically. 

These men were the joy of Kamejiro’s life, and whenever one -was 
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' unced he worked with greater speed, impatient for the Sunday 
. . noon when the entire Japanese community would gather in some 
L ,'6f casuarina trees, sitting on beds of dried needles to wait for the 
^lirance of the reciter. At one-thirty, after the Japanese had en- 
' d their lunch of sushi and sashimi, a movable platform' of boards, 
■' Ted by a traditional cloth, was put into position, with a low 
' -jm bearing a closed fan. A hush fell over the crowd, and the 
:or from Japan, usually an elderly man with bald head and wide- 
.’uldered starched uniform whose points swept out like butterfly 
I gs, stepped onto the. platform in white tabi, bowed many times, 

: - : sat on his haunches before the lectern. For some moments he 
;-;.ined to pray that his voice would be strong, and then, as his 
- -lierice waited breathless m.the sunlight, he picked up the folded 
. ; and began chanting. 

~ “I . . . shall . . . speak . . . of . . . the . . . Battle . . . of . . . 

, ii-no-taiii,” he cried in mournful voice, singing each pregnant 
'n:d and holding on to it. In those first moments he seemed like 
imprisoned volcano, about to burst into wild fury, and as the 
■'ents of that battle, which had taken place more than seven hun- 
^ed years before, began to unfold, the man’s voice began to acquire 
■;w force. He projected himself into each of the characters in 
■':m; he was the brave warrior Kumagai; he was the handsome youth 
-^tsumori; he was the horse, the cliff,. the flute; he was the brilliant 
Tjrb Yoshitsune; and all the women. As his excitement grew, the 
' jins, of his head stood out as if they might burst and his neck 
'liiscles could be seen like pencils under ! the skin. At the various 
^rises of the ancient battle, he roared and whispered, sobbed and 
;Creamed with joy; but when it came time for Atsumori to die— 
jhis bewitching young warrior playing a flute — the man reported 
•jrief as if it were a tangible thing, and the entire audience wept. 

How terribly real . ws the heroism of Japan, there under fte 
casuarina trees. How fair and loyal the women were, how brave 
the men. And as the battle drew to its tragic conclusion, with the 
plantation, hands sobbing for the lost' dead, the reciter added lines 
that were not originally part of the epic, but which he had been 
told were especially appropriate for distant colonies like this one 
on Kauai; “And . . . as . . . the . . . ghost . . . of . . . Atsumori 
. . . left . . . the . . . plain . , , of . . . Ichi-no-tani,” the reciter 
cried mournfully, “he looked back upon the gallant warriors who 
had slain him and thought: ‘These are the brave soldiers of Japan, 
and while they live there is no danger to the homeland. They can 
march for miles through hardship. They can live on nothing to 
support their emperor. They fear no enemy and withdraw from 
no storm. They are the bravest men on earth, fighting for just 
causes and the glory of Japan. How strong they are, how noble,' 
how fine it is to see them on the battlefield. Oh, how I long to 
be with them again, the brave warriors of Japan.’ ’’ 

A program consisted of four recitations, and since each lasted 
more than an hour, with famous ones like Ichi■no^ta^i requiring 
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cash could thenceforth live like a samurai. “With fora kafe* 
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crisis, he went at last to Kamejiro and said bluntly, “I haveg-^t 
have eighty-one cents.” . , 

"■Why don’t you borrow from the Japanese money Ididstr 
Kapaa?’^ Kamq'iro asked. • ' 

“In Kapaa if you borrow eighty-one cents, next payday;™ 
to pay back the loan and eighty-one cents more,” the u-orraisn C 
plained, and he was correct. No white man in Hawaii es-er afe 
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one hundred per cent a month were common. So usually, rugged life 
Kamejiro had to cough up the money for his friends. _ 
Some of the Japanese men had begun to bring brides m 
Japan, and this was always costly, throwing unusual burdens ups 
the whole community. There were photographs to be taken J 
Kapaa, fares to be paid, travel to Honolulu to complete tie 
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be babies which caused furtlier financial crises. There was thu 
a constant drain upon his resources and at times it seemed as i 
he were paying for the family happiness of everyone but himself. 

His biggest e.xpenditures, however, arose from patriotisra. If -s 
priest came through Kauai telling of a new war memorial, Krmejirr 
was the man who contributed most heavily. 'HTien consular^ ofScal 
from Honolulu appeared to explain the great events transpiring in 
the homeland, Kamejiro paid their hotel bHis. He contributed to 
the Japanese school, to the Japanese church, and above all to the 
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aimouDced te worlced vdth greater speed, impatient for the Sunday 
afternoon v,-hen the entire Japanese community- would gatlrer in some 
park of casuarina trees, sitting on beds of dried needles to wait for the 
appearance of the reciter. At one-thirt}’, after the Japanese had en- 
Jos'ed their lunch of sushi and sashimi, a moiable platform of boards, 
covered by a traditional cloth, was put into position, with a low 
lectern bearing a closed fan. A hush fell over the crowd, and the 
visitor from Japan, usually an elderly man nath bald head and wide- 
shouldered starched uniform whose points swept out like butterfly 
winss, stepped onto the platform in white tabi, bowed many times, 
and'sat on his haunches before the lectern. For some moments he 
seemed to pray that his voice would be strong, and then, as his 
audience waited breathless in the sunlight, he picked up the folded 
fan and began chanting. 

“I . . . shall . . . spe^ ... of ... the .. . Battle . . . of . . . 
Ichi-no-tani,” he cried in mournful voice, singing each prcgpant 
word and holding on to it. In those first moments he seemed like 
an imprisoned volcano, about to burst into wild furs’, and as the 
events of that battle, which had taken place more than seven hun- 
dred years before, began to unfold, the man’s voice began to acquire 
new force. He projected himself into each of the characters in 
turn; he ■u’as the brave warrior Kumagai; he was the handsome youth 
Atsumori; he nas the horse, the cliff, the flute; lie uns the brilliant 
hero Yoshitsune; and all the women. As his excitement grew, the 
.veins of his head stood out as if they might burst and his neck 
muscles could be seen like pencils under the skin. At the various 
crises of the ancient battle, he roared and whispered, sobbed and 
screamed with jo}'; but when it came time for Atsumori to die — 
this ben-itching young warrior plapng a flute — the man reported 
grief as if it were a tangible thing, and the entire audience wept. 

How terribly real was the heroism of Japan, there under the 
casuarina trees. How fair and lojal the women were, how brave 
the men. A'^^s the battle drew to its tragic conclusion, with the 
plantation, hbje,^ sobbing for the lost dead, the reciter added lines 
that were, notc-i^nally part of the epic, but which he had been 

told were especvally appropriate for distant colonies like this one 

on Kauai: "And . . as . . . the . . . ghost . . . of . . . Atsumori 

. . . left . . . the . . . plain . . . of . , . Ichi-no-tani,” the reciter 

. cried rnoumfulh’, “he looked back upon the gallant w-arriors who 
had slain him and thought; ‘These are the brave soldiers of Japan, 
and while they live there is no danger to the homeland. Tliey can 
; march for iniles through hardship. They can live on nothing to 
■ - support their emperor. They fear no enemy and withdraw from 
no storm. They are the bravest men on earth, fighting for just 
; Kuses and the glory of Japan. How strong they are, how noble,’ 
how fine it is to see them on the battlefield. Oh, how I long to 
be \rith them again, the brave warriors of Japan.’ ” 

'( A program consisted of four recitations, and since each lasted 
more than an hour, with famous ones like Ichi-noitani requiring 
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From tlie arriral of the first Japanese back in &e ISSO’s, ft. hi 
been agreed* that a man who could return to Hiroshima mth $400 a 
cash could thenceforth live like a samurai. “With four hnni'rf 
dollars,” the workmen assured one another, “a man could buy fe 
good rice fields, build a large house, get all the Idmouos you voiii 
ever need, and live in splendor.” Every plantation laborer iss 
determined that he would be the man to accumulate the $400, sd 
almost none did. % 

It was appalling how the nioney slipped through the fingers ci 
a well-intentioned man. In Kamejiro's case his weaknesses ■ to 
neither gambling nor women nor alcohol; no, his were fat niEi 
expensive — ^friendship and patriotism — and they kept - depleting Ks 
funi. If a workman faced what appeared to be an insolabli 
crisis, he went at last to Kamejiro and said bluntly, "I have got fe 
have eighty-one cents.” 

“Why don’t you borrow from the Japanese mon^ lender n 
Kapaa?” Kamq'iro asked. 

“In Kapaa if you borrosv eighty-one cents, next payday you bat 
to pay back the loan and eighty-one cents more," the w'Oikniah ex- 
plained, and he was correct. No white man in Hawaii ever abused 
Oriental labor as viciously as tbe Orientals themselves did, bto 
dose to the Japanese consulate had organized a racket wherehy in- 
coming workmen were required to pay a deposit to saf^ard their 
papers for eventual return to Japan, and the substantiS sums of 
money were kept year after year with no interest, and when the 
time came to leave, the deposrt often could not be found, and some 
Japanese became very rich. At every point, vidous practices gnawed 
away the financial security of the workmen, and interest, rates, of 
one hundred per cent a month were common. So usually, ru^ed little 
Kamejiro had to cough up the money for his friends. 

Some of the Japanese men had begun to bring brides in from 
Japan, and this was always costly, throwing unusual burdens upon 
the whole community. There were photographs to be taken in 
Kapaa, fares to be paid, travel to Honolulu to complete tbe 
work, and store-bought black suits in which to be married; f 
amount of connubid bliss underwritten by stdwart Kamq’ire} 
considerable; and this was a self-defeating game, because he 
that as soon as a man and woman got together, there were' *•' 
be babies which caused furtlrer financLal crises. There - ws’.:. ’ 
a constant drain upon his rcsoirrces and at times it seemoi; 
he were paying for the family happiness of everyone but hiiiu ^ 

His biggest expenditures, however, arose from patrioh'-sm.U- 
Driest came throuah Kauai telline of a new war mcmori.il Tfiri; 
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recniring contacts vrith. Japan and hopeful that one dap soon he 
•would accumulate the $4130 plus the boat fare home; hut one spring 
day in 191 5, when the casuarina trees ■were throwing bright nodules 
at iie tips of their needles, ready for the year's gro'wth, and when 
blossoms were coming onto the pineapples nestling in the red earth, 
I&mejiro heard a bird cry. It was not a sea bird, for he knen* 
their voices as they sv,’ept aloft on the spume thronm up by the 
cliffs. Perhaps it -was from Tahiti, where it had been wintering; 
possibly it rvas merely crossing Kauai on its u'ay to Alaska for the 
rich, insecd-laden summer months; and Kamejiro nerer actuallj’ saw 
the bird, but he heard it winging past him and he stopped dead 
in the middle of the pineapple field and thought: “I am thirtj’-three 
years old and the years are fijing past me.” 

He entered into a period of terrible depression, and a ' wsion 
came to him which he could not expel: he saw' Yoko waiting in 
Hiroshima, beside the rice fields, and birds were flying past her, too, 
and she held out her hands, and mists came from the Inland Sea 
and obliterated her pleading. For the first time he did not rise at 
three-thirty, and he failed to tend his hot baths, throwing the job 
onto a friend. He wandered about, gnawed at by an insatiable hunger, 
and he contemplated going to Kapaa and the brothels, but he rejected 
the idea, and at last he worked himself toward the decision that 
hundreds had made before him: “For a little w’hfle I shall forget 
about returning to Japan, but I will use my money to send for 
Yoko.” 

He was hoeing pineapple when he made this decision, and it was 
only two o’clock in the afternoon, but he dropped his hoe and 
■walked in a kind of glorious daze out to the main highway and ; 
on into Kapaa, where the ostracized Hashimoto had a photograph 
shop and an agency for ships traveling to Japan. Smothering his pride 
and approaching the renegade, Kamejiro said, “I want to get my 
picture taken to send to Japan.” 

“Go home^nd shave,” Hashimoto said bluntly. “And wear the 
dark suit.” 

“I have no sliit.” 

“Ishii Camp has one. All the men use it.” 

.“I don't want to wear a borrowed suit.” 

“What girl will want to many you if you send a photograph 
without a dark suit?” 


“Who said anything about girk?" ' j -li 

“Obviously, you want to get married. I'm glad for you and will 
take a fine picture. But shave first and wear the dark suit. 

“How much ■will it all cost?” Kamejiro asked. u 

“Photograph three dollars. Boat fare for the girl seventy. Her 
train expenses and dresses and the feast back home, maybe seventy. 
Total one hundred forty-three doBars. _ , ■ 

Such an amount would delay the aKumulabon f 0 by an- 
Other three or four years at least, and ^eiuo^hr , ''T don t- 

know about that,” he said. “Please don tteUanjbf - , ,■ ~ 
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nearly hvo, the afternoon usually -crept on toward daifaiess before 
tfie redtal ended. How one man, taking so many r-aried jjarts and 
throning his voice up and down the as if by mapc, could 
last five hours was always a mystery, but in time a convention grew 
up at the Hanakai readings which made the last item on die 
program the best of all. It was initiated when a reciter announced: 
“Today I have a special rewnrd! The story of Colonel Ito, who threw 
himself upon the Russian guns at Port Arthur.” And someone re- 
membered that their own Sakagarva Kamejiro had once played the 
role of Colonel Ito in the sictory procession in Honolulu, and he 
was sent to fetch his uniform; so while the reciter told the im- 
passioned stoiy of Colonel Ito and the Russian guns, Kamelko, 
ive-feet-one-inch tall and with arms like hoops, Stood rigidly at 
attention beside the platform, wearing the Imperial uniform which 
had been sewed up by the women of Honolulu. At such moments 
a strange thing occuned; be became Colonel Ito. He could see the 
Russian guns and smell their powder. When the emperor ^ke 
as the troops were leaving Tokyo, Kamejiro could hear the august 
words, and when the colonel died, defending Japan against the 
barbarians, Kamejiro died, too, and entered the pantheon of heroes. 
Spiritually he was part of Japan, a warrior who had never yet home 
arms, but who stood ready to die for his emperor. It was after 
such moments of e.\altation that he contributed most heavily to war 
funds and military hospitals and all such good works. 

The constant pull ol Japan and its emotional history was so great 
■jtliat Kamejiro did not know one Japanese who intended remain- 
t^'ing in Hawaii. All labored twelve hours a\day for seventj’-three 
’■ cents, the pay having been raised, in hopes of returning to Hiroshima 
r\ith $400 and a bright future, and although from the presence of 
an increasing number of white-haired men and women it was obrious 
that the majority never saved enough money to get home, not 
even the most despairing ever admitted that they had given up hope. 

One' night at the conclusion of a Japanese movie the Buddhist 
priest called for attention, and a spotlight was tHf’plfn upon him 
by the projectionist. “I want Sakagawa Kamejiro to?<^£ep forth,” the 
priest said, and the stocky little workman moved 'Into the lights, 
blinking and keeping his left fist to his mouth. “His Imperial 
Majesfy’s consulate in Honolulu has directed me,” the priest said, 
“to award this scroll to Sakagaiva Kamejiro in recognition of his 
contributions on behalf of the brave sailors who lost tiieir lives at 
the Fukushima catastrophe. All Japan is proud of this man.” 

To Kamejiro the last words were not an empty phrase. He he- 
liei'ed that eve^ village in Japan Jmew of his loyal behavior, and 
he could visualize word of his deportment creeping to his parents’ 
home, and he could see how happy they were that their son was 
a decent Japanese. All Japan was proud of him, and for Kamejiro 
that was sufficient. 

For thirteen years he lived in this manner, excited . by his 
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still ie waiting. She got married twelve years ago and already has five 
children, three of them sons. What made you suppose that a sdf- 
respecting girl would wait? But that is no loss, for as ■ you can 
see I am sending you the photograph of a veiy fine. young lady 
named Sumiko who has said that she would marry you. She is 
from this village and will make a lovely wife. Please send the money.” 

A photograph four inches by three fluttered to the bed, face 
down. For several moments Kamejiro allowed it to lie there, unable 
to comprehend that when he turned it over it would show not 
Yoko, whom he had kept enshrined in his memory, but some girl 
he had never known. Gingerly, and with two fingers, he lifted the 
edge of the picture and dropped his head sideways to peer at it. 
Suddenly he flipped it over and shouted, “OhI Look at this beau- 
tiful girll Look at herl” '• 

A crowd gathered to study the photograph, and some protested: 
"That girl will never marry a clod like you, Kamejiro!" 

“Tell them what the letter says!” Kamqiro instructed Ishii-san, 
and the scribe read aloud the facts of the case. The girl’s name 
was Sumiko, and she was ivilling to marry Kamejiro. 

“Is she a Hiroshima girl?” a suspicious man inquired. 

“She’s from Hiroshima-ken,” Kamejiro repli^ proudly, and a 
sigh of contentment rose from the long bunkhouse. 

On one person the photo^aph of Kamejiro’s good luck had a 
depressing effect, for jn an earher mail Ishii-san had received a picture 
of the bride his parents had picked for him. She was a girl called 
Mori Yoriko, which was a pleasing name, but her photograph 
showed her to be one of those square-faced, stoh’d, pinch-eyed 
peasant girls that Japan seemed to produce in unh’mited numbers. , 
Ishii-san's mother assured him that Mori Yoriko could work better 
than a man and saved money, but the scribe felt that there rvas 
more to marriage than that, especially when, as in his case, the hus- 
band could read and rvrite. He -was patently disappointed and asked to 
see Kamejiro’s picture again. Sumiko, as he studied her, appeared to 
have the classic type of beauty: gently slanted ej'es, fine cheekbones, 
low forehead, ■ pear-shaped face and delicate featoes. She looked 
like the girls- whose pictures were painted on the sheets advertising 
Japanese historical movies, and Ishii-san said, “She’s very pretty 
for a Hiroshima girl. Maybe she’s from the city.” 

“No,” Kamejiro assured him. “My mother would never send 
a city girl.” 

The next day the two would-be husbands borrowed Ishii- Camp’s 
publicly owned black suit, the tie that went with it, and the white 
shirt; they wrapped their treasure in a sheet, hired-a taxi and^drove 
into Kapaa, where Hashimoto the photographer told them, “Take 
turns udth the suit, and be sure to comb your hair.” ... 

When Kamejiro climbed into the strange clothes, Hashimoto had 
to show him how to tie the tie, after which the stwky,.fiad hand 
plastered his hair down with a special ^ease Has ''' 

for that purpose. Kamejiro then moved into range 
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“I take pichires. I talk to nobody.” ' ' . '• 

“I may be back,” Kamejiro said. 

'Ton toU be,” Hasbimoto predicted. Then, as he did with al 
the Japanese who had ostracized him, he added brutally, ‘Toa 
will marry' the girl and you wall never return to Japan, Make uj 
your mind about that.” 

Kamejiro' swallowed hard and avoided looking at the photographer. 
"I am going back to Japan,” he said. "You have done ms a favor, 
Hashimoto-san. For a moment I was hungry for a u-ife and thoaghh 
‘I wall spend my money' that wny.’ But you have shown me what 
that means. Good night. I won’t be back.” ' . 

But as.' he left the photographer's store, a hrood of childrea, 
half-JapanSse, half-Hawaiian, sw-ept past him shouting in a'langu3|E 
.that no man living could understand — the wild, ssveet pidgin cf 
childhood, compost of all languages — and they bumped into him, 
and a little girl, her hair cut square in the Japanese fashion, 
cried, "Gomennasai!” and on the impulse of the moment Kamejiro 
stooped and caught the child, bringing her face to his, and for an 
instant she remained limp in his arms. Then she kicked free and 
crirf in Hawaiian and Portuguese, "I must go with ihe olhersl” 
And from ihe doora-ay, Hashimoto, still hating the men who had 
driven him out, laughed and said, "It was my daughter you ww 
holding. I have sbc children, four of them boys.” 

In great agitation Kamejiro walked home, and the smell of. the 
little girl’s hair burned his nostrils so that svhen he reached tbs 
camp and saw the long, bleak, womanless barracks in .which he 
had been Ihang for thirteen years, he rushed directly to Ishii-san 
and said, “You must wvite a letter home.” 

‘■-•Vre you thinking of getting married?” the scribe asked, for he 
recognized the swnptoms. 

"Yes.” 

Unexpectedly, the thin little letter-writer grasped Kamejiro’s hand 
and confided: “I have been thinking the same thing. ^Vhat would 
it cost?” hr 

"Not much!” Kamejiro cried excitedly. “Photogrt^h three dollan. 
Fare seventy. Maybe a hundred and forty-three altogether.” . 

"I am going to do it!” Ishii-san announced. "I've been thinkinf 
about it all this year.” 

"So have I,” Kamejiro confessed, and he sat upon; the floor as 
Ishii-san got out his brushes: “Dear Mother, I have decided to take 
a, wife and later I will send you my photograph so that you can 
show it to Yoko-chan and she can see how 'I look now. 
you tel! me that she is willing to come to Hawaii, I will send 
the money. This does not mean that I am not going to come back 
home. It only means that I shall stay here a little longer. Yonr 
faithful son, Kamejiro.” 

It took nine weeks to receive an answer to this letter, and when 
it arrived Kamejiro was stunned by its contents, for his moSisr 
wrote: "You must he a stupid boy to think that Yoko-chan -woidd 
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"No contact of any land,” the immigration man v.nmed. 

Later, the ardent grooms found that if they bribed one of the 
attendants, they could press their faces against' a hole the siae of a' 
half-dollar that had been bored into the door behind -which the in- 
coming brides were imprisoned, and the third man in line was 
Kamejiro; Squinting so as to make his eye smaller, he peered through 
the miserable peephole and saw seven women idly sitting and standing 
in groups. He looked from one to the other and -was" unable to 
detect which -was Sumflco, and he looked back beseechingly at the 
guard who spoke no Japanese. Applying his eye once more to the 
circle, he looked avidly at the seven women, but again he could not 
isolate his intended -nife, and in some confusion he turned the peep- 
hole over to his successor. 

"Is she beautiful?” Ishii-san asked. 

"Very,” Kamejiro assured him. 

“Did you see Yoriko?” 

"I think so.” 

"Does she look pretty good?” 

“She looks ve^ healthy,” Kamejiro said. 

When Ishii-san left the peephole he was trembling. “She’s a lot 
bigger than I am,” he mumbled. "Damn my motherl" 

“Oh, Ishii-saiil” I&mejiro protested. “She’s a Hiroshima giil. She’s 
bound to make a good -wife.” 

On the second and third days the men returned to spy upon their 
jvives, and by a process of elimination Kamejiro discovered whom he 
was to many. He had failed at first to find her because she -was by all 
odds the loveliest of the girls and he had not been able to believe that 
she was intended for him. Commiserating with his friend Ishii-san’s 
disappointment, he had the delicacy not to revel in the beauty of his 
- own wife; but as the hours passed, leading up to the moment when 
the doors would be thrown open, he became frightfully nervous and 
excited. 

"I am beginning to feel sickl” he told Ishii-san. 

"I already am,” the letter-v/riter confided. 

"I think I may go awry and come back later,” Kamejiro whispered. 

"Wait a minute!” one of the husbands snapped. "Look at the 
poor women!” 

Kamejiro felt himself shoved to the peephole and for the last time 
he saw the seven brides. They knew that the hour of meeting was at 
hand, and the bravery that had marked their earlier behavior now 
fled. Without adequate water or combs, they made pathetic at-, 
tempts to pretty themselves. They smoothed down one another’s 
rumpled, sea-worn dresses, and tucked in ends of hair. One woman 
applied her fingertips to her forehead, as if she considered it ugly, and 
tried to spread its sldn more smoothly over the heavy bones. In the 
comer one girl wept, and after a brief attempt at trying to con^e 
her, the others left her alone with her misery. But there - 
thing that each girl in her final moments of panic did: s 
~ the photograph clutched in her hand and desperately 
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ising rigidly and refnsing to smile. The finished picture, es-ea 
ough it properly st 5 'led and mounted, would have excited few 
ospective brides, and Hashimoto did not corisider it one of his 
stf Nevertheless, Kamejiro mailed it with a fully paid ticlcet from 
skyo to Honolulu. Then he waited. . . 

In late 1915 Ishii-san and Kamejiro received notice that their brides 
ere arriving at Honolulu on the old Japanese freighter Kyoto-maru. , 
he news did not occasion the joy that might harm been expected, 
;cause it had been hoped at the camp that the two girls might 
rive by separate ships, for then each husband, when he went to get 
s wife, could have worn the black suit, thus conesponding to the 
lotographs sent to Japan. As things now stood, one man would wear 
le suit and not disappoint his bride, but the other would dearly 
ive to wear his laboring clothes and stand before his bride as he 
ally was. It was the character of Kamejiro to say quickly to his 
iend, "Since you can read and write, it is proper for you .to TOr 
le suit.” And the camp agreed that this was the only logical 
ilution. . . ‘ ■ 

The lovers, alternately ardent and afraid, left Lihue by the smaB 
lip Kilauea and went to Honolulu, where they took one room in a 
ing>' Japanese inn on Hotel Street. Since they arrived on the evening 
sfore the Kyoto-mam was e.vpected, Ihc}' ate a meager supper of 
cc and fish, then hiked up Nuuanu and bowed low before the 
mbol of their emperor. As they' were doing so an offidal in black 
u tawny hustled out on some important meeting and snapped: 
Don’t stand around here like peasants. Go about your work." 
ibediently the men left. 

Tliey were impressed by the big homes on Beretania Street biit 
•ere sliocked by the dirty’ allq’s of Chinatown, where one miserable , 
ovel leaned against the ne.xt. Ishii-san said, "They' told me that 
fteen years ago this whole neighborhood was burned down and the 
ihinese wanted to rebuild it like a proper city without alleys and 
lean houses, but the white people wanted it the way.it was before, 

) it was built that way again." The two men, recalling the dm 
lads and immaculate homes of their childhood, shook their, heads 
t the white man's way's. 

Before they went to sleep tliat night Ishii-san spread before him 
re two photographs, and he spent a long time comparing them, and 
is disappointment at the tricks of fate became apparent in his 
atures. "My mother didn't choose very well. I’m atraid,” he said. 
Im’t it strange, Kamejiro, to think that a great ship out there b 
ringing a w'oman with whom you will spend the rest of your life?” 
‘/.I'm nervous,” Kamejiro confessed, but his ners'ousness that night 
as nothing to what he would experience during the next days; for 
hen the Kyoto-maru docked, the seven Japanese men who had come 
) meet their picture brides were told, "We never let the women oat 
f quarantine for three days." ' , . 

‘Can’t- we even see them?” Ishii-san implored. 
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dcpoitincnl oHicnvisc lins been above rcproacb." So once more 
of the most csseiitinlly consers-ative young men Hawaii wer ser 
Yale fontul himself the center of controversy, and this one iai 
cceded in general interest his spirited defense of the missionanes 
it involved the honor of the university itself. 

At the height of the controversy the campus newspaper evoiv 
logical way for Hoxsvorth to apologize, but just as he had refuses 
aJommolate himself to Professor Albers' c™neous data on Ha 
so he now refuserl to condone what Yale had done to his tavc 
Hawaiian editor, James Jaclcson J.irvcs. Y.alc had stolen the pic j 
.and Hoxworth bluntly reiterated his charges. And tliCT late one. 
noon .as he walked disconsolately through the collechon a 
new thought came to him: "It really doesn't matter to 
whether Yale stole the pictures or not, just as it doesnt ma, 
whether the missionaries stole the hand or not. \Vliat county . 
the only thing that counts is this: Wliat good did the institur 
accomplish? If Y.nle had not pfckcd up the pictures, forcibly perha 
where would they be now? C^uld they possibly liave sers'ed J 
wonderful purposes they serve here in New Haven? If the mi«« 
arics had stepped aside and allowed Hawaii to drift frpni'.® 
degeneracy to another, what good would h.ave been accomplishe 
Yale is better ‘by far /or hawng had such a solid beginning fW 
artschwl, and Hawaii is better for having had the miisionancs. T 

•minor hit^Tnish^*? nn Mir* r<or-rtryl t. . ■. 


arc ai.u uener lor Jiaving had the missionaries, i 

minor blemishes on the record are unimportant. It dotsii't matl 
-^at an arrogant fool like Albers says. Janders and the rest were 
V^ienore him. Th^^ fnr.t ic ir, 4.^.1*.. .1 


says, landers and the rest were 
him. The fact is that in Hawaii today there arc sug 
and pineapple, and deep resen^oirs and n lot of d® 
living together reasonably wcD. If Yal 


— J..V .g iv6tnj.,» ic.iwiiamy wuu. 11 Yale Stole the picture 
, V re entitled to them because of Bie good use to which they P' 
-. 11 , And Fm not going to argue with anyone any more aboi 
'the missionaries stealing Hawaii. If they did, which I don’t adiw 
mey certainly put what they stole to good purposes." He saw ther 
that gloomy afternoon when he was being hammered by his' friends 
that there were many ivays to judge the acts of an institutio« 
and the pragmatic way was not the worst, by any means. ' ^ 

Thus he started his education, that marvelous, growing, achmj 
process whereby a mind develops into a usable instrument with,' 
collection of proved ecperience from which to function, .and he W^: 

Tl J C 


suddenly Hred of Yale, and Punahou men, and professors trained ^ 
Leipzig, and problems relating to James Jackson Jarves. Consequennp 
he walked casu.ally out of the gallery, nodded a grave farewell to t 

pictures he would never bother to see again, and reported Jo n 

New Haven post office where, on April 28, 1917, he cnlistra i 
the army and went to France. 


in 


he turned suddenly to find them, he saw noting hut the waving 
cane. ® 

That night Salagawa Kamejiro wns a hero among the Japanese of 
Ishii Camp. 'Tell us again how you humiliated the luna!” his 
admirers begged. 

'T went up to him just as I told my wife I v/ould and I called, Th, 
you, Mr. Von Schlemml’ Then I took off my zori and struck him on 
the head nith it” 

“On the head?” asked the Japanese who had not been in the cane. ' 
“And he did nothing?” 

One of the men v/ho had been hiding in the cane explained: “He 
■was astonishedl He was afraid! I could see him tremble! "What a 
sorry man he was that moment!” 

“I think we had better celebrate with some sake," an older man 
suggested, proud of the manner in which Kamejiro had recovered the 
honor of Ishii Camp, but before the celebration could be properly 
launched, Ishii-san himself ran breathlessly in from Kapaa with 
shocking news. At fint he could not speak, but then, v/ith tears 
bursting from his bloodshot ^es, he blurted out: "My wife has run 

“Sumiko-san?” evayons cried. 

“She has run away to Honolulu,” the stricken man wailed. “She 
said she could not live in Kauai any longer.” 

“What was the matter?” one of the older men asked. 'Weren’t 
you able to pin her down in bed?” 

'We had a good time in bed,” Ishii-san explained, "but she 
laughed at me for having no suit. I pleaded with her . . . Maybe some 
of you heard the fights in our house.” 

He stood, a dejected man, ashamed of his fiasco and humiliated, 
and some of the men of Ishii Camp felt exceedingly sori)’ for him, for 
he could read and -write and he had spent a good deal of mon^ 
bringing a w-ife from Japan, and the one he finally got turned out to 
be -fie most beautiful Japanese girl in Hawaii, but he had not been 
able to hold her. There -was a Sence in the camp, and then Mrs, 
Sakagawa, the stocky, square-faced woman he had rej^ed, w'ent up to 
him and said, “Forget this ill-mannered girl, Ishii-san. On the boat 
we grew to despise her and we knerv she would nes’er make a good 
■wffe. The blame is not yours. I announce to everyone here that the 
blame is not Ishii-san's.” 

The little scribe looked into the face of the rugged w'oman he had 
imported from Hiroshima, and in great dejection mumbled, “Then 
you forgave me, Yoriko-chan?” 

"I forgave you long ago,” the stocky peasant girl reph'ed, “for you 
enabled me to find my true husband.” She used the Japanese w'ord 
Danna-san, Sir Master, and although she had never yet allowed 
Kamejiro to master her at anjthing, she sang the w'ord in a lilting, 
wdfelike manner and dropped her eyes, and all the men there 
riiought: “How lucly Kamqiro ssns to make that s%rap.” 
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had ever biowTi or heard of. He was hind and jovial.- He saved his 
money and was generous svith friends. He got drunk sometimes hut 
fell into laughing fits when he did and had to, lean on her to get 
home. And at all public gatherings of the Japanese, he repraented 
the honor of the homeland. In his uniform of Colonel Ito he TOs as 
handsome a man as she had seen, and she did not want him, not even 
for the honor of his country, to commit hara-kiri before the house of 
a clod like the German luna. - - • • . 

"Kamejiro,” she whispered. "Forget the sword. There is a better 
way. Wait till you are stronger. I will feed you rice and fish and 
you will become powerful as before. Then hide along the path, and 
when the luna comes along, leap at him and knock him dosvn 
and then kick him svith your zori.” , • 

"Germans are big men,” Kamejiro reflected; 

"Then get some of the others to help you,” Yoriko plotted. 

"I would not hide,” Kamejiro replied, '"nrat would offend the 
honor of Japan." • . 

"Then walk up to him,” Yoriko counseled, "and knock him 
do-wn.” _ ' 

The German luna seemed rather bigger to Kamejiro than he did to 
Yoriko, so on his feverish bed the little laborer worked out an 
alternative plot that would both humiliate the luna and restore his 
own besmirched honor. He waited until his strength returned, bided 
his time while he spied on the luna, and then laid his trap. Planting 
•'•himself along a road svhich the German had to traverse on his way to 
overseers’ quarters, he trembled wdlh excitement as he saw the 
towering luna approach. When the German was almost abreast of 
him, he called sharply, "Mr. Von Schlemm!" 

’ Startled, the luna stopped and drew his fists into a protective 
position. Then he saw that his accoster was the model workman 
Kamejiro, and he forgot that he had recently whipped the man. He . 
dropped his guard slightly and asked, “What fo’ you call?” 

To his amazement, the little Japanese bent down, carefully took 
off his zori, stood erect like a major in a German play, and tapped the 
man facing him on the shoulder with the dusty Japanese shoe. At- 
this moment Kamejiro expected to be knocked down by the Inna, 
whereupon his friends hiding in the bushes were supposed to leap out 
and thrash the luna roundly. :> 

; But nothing happened. The big, bewdldered German stared at hii 
strange assailant, looked down at the one bare foot, and shru^ed his 
shoulders. "You gaeak, Kamejiro?” he asked, unable to comprehend 
what was happening. 

In disgust with a man so lacking in honor, Kamejiro turned his 
back and started hobbling with one shoe and one bare foot bad: to 
his quarters. The big luna, more perplexed than' ever, -watched him 
disappear, then shrugged his shoulders again and went along to hu 
quarters, but as he walked he thought be heard in the sugar cane 
beside the road tlie muffled and derisive laughter of men, but when 
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Sumiko away left her in the dty and she . . He could not finish. 

“And she’s worldng in one of the brothels?” Yorilco ashed coldly. 

“hlmnimnimm,” Ishii-san nodded, his face buried in his han^ 
from humiliation. 

“That is her destiny, Ishii-san,” the Hiroshima v.-oman assured 
him. “Leave her there. You can do nothing.”, ' ' 

“Leave her there?” Ishii-san screamed. “She’s my vrife!” ■ - 

“Believe me, Ishii-san,” Mrs. Sahagawa asserted, “that one rvill be 
no wife, never.” 

“Then you won’t let me have thirty dollars?” the h’ttle scribe 
pleaded. 

“Of coune we will,” Kamejiro said, and although his vrife pro- 
tested at the waste, for she knev,- the trip to be useless, the passage 
money was delivered. 

Five days later little Mr. Ishii, his ej-es ashamed to meet those of 
his friends, returned alone to Kauai. For a long .time no one 
questioned him about his wife and he went about his work with his 
head down, until finally at brealdast one morning in the long room 
Kamejiro banged the table and asked in a loud voice, “Ishii-san, is 
your wife still worldng in the brothel?” 

‘Tes,” Ishii-san replied, happy that someone had openly asked the 
question. 

“Then in due time you vrill divorce the no-good whore?” 

“Yes,” the scribe replied. 

‘Yon’ro better off that v.ny,” Kamejiro said, “but remember that 
you owe me thirty dollars.” 'The men laughed and that was tlio last 
Ishii Camp heard of- beautiful Sumiko, but sometimes at the dock 
Kamejiro, fascinated by the peril he had so narrowly cscapcvk uKiuircxl 
of sailors from Honolulu, “WTiatever happened to tti.it girl 
Sumiko?” and finally he learned, “She w’ent back to Jai\iu.'‘ 

That night when he started to teU his wife YoriKO ttic news, he 
was interrupted by her own startling intelligence: "M e -ue going 
to have a baby!” 

Kamejiro dropped his hands and all thoiiglils ot vanished. 

“A baby!” he cried with explosive joy. “Wc'Il os ne k v.-. Oorc.,” 

“Why' Goro?” Yoriko asked in her jmictw.’ 'vs*, 'Thais r'C 
name for a first son.” 

“I know,” Kamejiro admitted. “But yesis .see i e cesded ihr: t— 
first son should be Goro. The name sonUvis gAv, ' A.--d ii was 


I HAVE s.ATO that the heroic encoc.r.ior be'' -ee.- x-amhiiTC d'-hig ' 
and the German luna SekkruT ant ''.--f;- 
consequences, and that is hue. bi’t '.‘^0 .tv .laa hrec-rr.: 
until forty years later. What fojlorcc we..s eh 

as word of the afiair reached Hone.-o;:. v.urvcure.’j • . i 

fiated into an incipient riot, e-tv •'.•-I'.r.v.'ia.n m.';: •. •■ ■ ■ t 

apprehensively about “that }.apar.,'s: '-c..- Cvhked ih. it 
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In theiT ow-n little house Kameiiro ^rhispered to his *To-i^.t 
[ shhered to thini; that Smniko jnsght have heer. my r.ife,” . 

“She wsDuld h3\-e ran au-sy from you, too.” 

“I vv-as liKh}-! I vs-as hidr,-l” Kamejiio chanted. '“'The four hundred 
thou-sand gods of Japan looldng oat for me that gct.” 

YoiTko looked dou-a at her naan and asked, '‘Did voa truly strike 
Von ^hlemm-san on lie head \rith yout sori?” " - - 

"I did.” 

''All Japan is proud of you, danna-san." 

They fell together on the bed, and Kamejiro said. “Ifs STiy funny 
to me,^ hat I knew little about girls and I thought that when a man 
and woman got married and slept together, babies alrms-s came along 
prett)' quickly.” 

"Sometime thej’ do,” Yoriko assured him. 

“But not for as ... it seems.” ^ . 

“’We must v.’ork harder,” Yoriko explained, and they blew out the 
oil lamp. 

She also worked hard at other tasks. kVhen the pineapples ripened, 
she helped han-est them at Sfty-four cents a day. Later she would get 
a few days’ emplojmeat stripping the crowns of unnecessary leaves so 
that when planted tihej’ would germinate faster. For this difnadt ana 
tedious work she got 'ses-ent5’-5ve cents a thou.sand crowm:, and by 
applj-ing a dogged concentration to the job, she learned to strip 
upwards of four thousand a day, so that she became the marstl cf the 
plantation, and husbands in other camps asked their wi-cs. •'Why 
'.can’t s-ou strip crowns the way Kamqiro’s wife docs?” and &e whas 
"Because we are human beings and not machmes, that's 

Yoriko also took o^’cr the cooking of meals for oachclors in the 
lon^ house. The)' presided the food and she did the work, Ko-v , 
both she and her husband ro.'e at tbree-thirtv each day, he to gather 
wood both for his bath and for her stove, she to prepare the men's 
breakfa,sts, and together they earned substantial wages, but their pd 
of S400 dear in cash continued to slip away from them. There ware 
militar)’ es’ents in Japan to be underwritten, and varioos ImperisI 
requests forwarded b)' the consnlate in Honolulu. There ■weie priests 
to support and schoolteachers who educated the s'oung, for who 
would want to take children back to Hiroshima if they Imcsv no 
Japanese? .And although the Sakagawas had no childrea of their ovn. 
they helped those who did. 

But most often the Sight of dollars was accxsnntcd for by some 
personal tragedy within the camp community, as on the evening when ■ 
Ishii-san burst into their home* with a plea for thirty dollars. ‘T*” 
got to go to Honolulu, right away,” he mumbled, tning to keep bed: 
his tears. 

“Sumiko?” Mrs. Sakagarva asked. 

‘Tes. Hashimoto-san, the photographer at Kapaa, was in Henry 
lulu to bay another camera and he discovered that- the man who took 
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He had a feeling about dynamite. Men claimed he could think, 
like a stick of TNT, and he seemed to know when to wait and when 
to go forward. So far he had seen four men killed as a result of 
ignoring his judgment, and in the later stages of drilling his wOrd. 
became final. If he said, “I’ll look at the connection," men watched . 
admiringly as he did so; but if he said, “Too much pilikia,” every- 
one waited. Once he had held up operations for two hours, and in' 
the end a thousand tons of basalt had suddenly been tom loose by 
a trae hang-fire. Thanks to Kamejiro, no one was killed and that 
night one of the shaken workmen called from his hot bath: "To- 
day, Mrs. Sakagawa, all Japan was proud of your husbandl” 

"^en the last remaining fragment of basalt was pierced, blown 
apart by Kamejiro’s final concentration of dynamite, Hawaii began 
to appreciate what Wild Whip had accomplished. Twenty-seven 
million gallons of \vater a day poured down to join the artesian 
supplies developed earlier, and it became possible to bring into 
cultivation thousands of acres that had long lain arid and beyond 
hope. In the traditional pattern of Hawaii, the intelligence and 
dedication of , one man had transformed a potential good into a 
realized one. 

At the final celebration of the first great tunnel through the 
mountains, a speakers’ platform was erected on which the governor 
sat, and three judges, and mih'tary leaders, and Wild Whip Hox- 
worth. Florid speeches were made congratulating the wise engineers 
who had laid out the plans, and the brave bankers who had financed 
it, and the sturdy lunas who had supervised the gangs; but there 
were no Japanese to be seen. It was as if, when the plans were 
formulated and the money provided, the puka had dug itself. But late 
that afternoon Wild Whip, who had a feeling for these things, 
sought out stocky little Kamejiro Sakagawa as he was tearing down 
the hot bath on the rainy side, and be said to the dynamiter, 
“Kamejiro, what you do now?” 

“Maybe get one job dynamiter.” 

“They’re hard to get.” Whip kicked at the muddy earth and 
asked, “You like to work for me again, Hanakai?” 

"Maybe stop Honolulu, maybe mo bettah.” 

“I think so, too,” Whip agreed. “Tell you what, Kamejiro. I 
could never have built this tunnel without you. If I’d thought about 
it. I’d a had you on the platform today. But I didn’t and that's that 
Now I have a h'ttle plot of land in Honolulu, big enough for a 
garden. I’m going to give it to you.” 

“I don’t want land,” the little dynamiter said. “Pretty ';oon ao 
back to Japan.” 

“Maybe that’s best,” -Whip agreed. “Ill do this. Instead of the 
land, 1 11 give you two hundred dollars. And if vou eier to -o 
back Hanakai, let me know.” ' ' 

So Kamejiro turned down land, which if he had taJ:en ;*• 
one day have been ivoith $200,000, In its olace he c -V •, ^ , T 
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upright, with their ends exposed to fie 'ceaseless rains. For rnfllioas ’ 
of years torrential cascades had seeped down through the penneahle 
laym and deep into the recesses of the island, thus feeding the 
underground reservoirs which Wild Whip and his driller, Mr. Ch’er- 
pedc, had tapped some thirtj'-five j-eais before. Now, when inquisith-s 
Karaejiro drove his drill into the impermeable cap rock aH uas well; 
but when he got to the permeable con^omerate it was as if he had 
pushed his drill into solid water, and often the drill would be washed 
from his hands as the impounded torrents gushed out Eight millioa 
^ons of unexpected water a day flooded the tunnel, .and Kame- 
jiro, working in the middle of it, was constantly soaked; and since ihe 
water was” a uniform sLvty-six degrees, be was frequently threatened 
with pneumonia. , ■ ' , 

Wild Whip, watching him work, often thought: “He’s the land of 
man you could wish was an American.” ■ ■ 

Of course, the phrase was meaningless, for both the Americans and 
the Japanese dearly understood that none of the latter' could become 
dtizens. The law forbade it, and one of the reasons why the Japanfre 
consulate kept such dose check on its nationals was that America had 
said platoly: "They are your people, not ours.” For example, when 
Japanese working on the tunnel found their food inedible they 
trudged in to their consulate, as was proper, and made their protest 
directly to the Japanese gov’emment. This accomplished nothin& for , 
■ the consulate officials came from a class in Japan that exploited 
(Workers far worse than anyone in Hawaii would dare to; therefore ffie 
■^officials never presented protests to men like Wild Whip Hoxworlh. 
Indeed, they marveled that he treated his Japanese as well as he dH.' 
When the tunnel workers had made their speeches, the consulate 
men replied abruptly: "Get back to w’ork and don’t cause trouble,'’ 

"But the food ...” , ' . 

"Back to work!” the Japanese officials roared, and the meri went 
back. Of course, %vhen in desperation they went to Wild liVhip 
himself, he took one taste of the food and bellowed, “Who in heli 
. calls this suitable for human beings?” And the diet was improved . , . 
just enough to forestall open rebellion. 

But there was one aspect of dynamiting in the Koolau Range 
that involved real danger, and that was when an apprenlly normal 
charge hung fire._ For some such faflures there were delectable 
reasons: a fuse might be faulty; or the exploding charger had not 
delivered a proper spark; or a connection had tom loose. It in%bt 
seem that these defects should have been easy to correct, but there 
was always an outside chance that a true hang-fire axisted: fte fuse 
had been weH lit and had started burning, but for some injaterioas 
reason it had hesitated en route. At any moment it could resume 
its jomm^’ to the massive charge and any who happened to be 
inv^gating its momentary suspension would be killed. 

Whenes'cr a hang-fire occurred, anywhere in the tunnel, men 
shouted, “Eh, Kamejiro! ^Vhat you tiunk?” And he hurried up to 
take charge. 
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their parents. But these moments of reunion were also apt to have 
overtones of confusion, for grudgingly the Salcagawas had to confess 
that they could not always understand what their children , were 
saying. For example, one night when they asked in Japanese where 
a neighbor was, little' Reiko-chan, a brilliant, limpid-eyed beauty, 
explained: “Him fadder pauhana konai,” and her parents had. to 
study the sentence, for him fadder was corrupted English, pauhana 
was Hawaiian for the end of work, and konai was good Japanese for 
has not come. 

It therefore became apparent to Kamejiro that if he intended 
returning his daughter to Japan, and he did, he was going to have a 
hard time Ending her a decent Japanese husband if she could not 
speak the language any better than that, so he enrolled her in the 
Japanese school, where a teacher from Tokyo kept strict order. 
Over his head loomed a great sign, with characters which Kamejiro 
could not read but which the teacher, a frail young man, explained: 
“Loyalty to the emperor.” Added the instructor: “Here we teach 
as in Japan. If your child does not learn, she will suffer the 
consequences.” 

“You will teach her about the emperor and the greatness of 
Japan?” Kamejiro asked. 

“As if she were back in Hiroshima-ken,” the teacher promised, and 
from the manner in which he banged his knuckles against the heads 
of misbehaving boys, Kamejiro felt assured that he had put his child 
into good hands. 

Actually, Reiko-chan required no discipline, for she learned both 
quickly and with joy. She was then the youngest child in school but , 
also one of the ablest, and when she ran barefooted home at night, 
babbling in fine Japanese, Kamejiro felt proud, for she was learning 
to read and he could not. 


There were other aspects of his life at Malama Sugar about which 
he was not happy, and these centered upon money. It was more 
expensive to live on Oahu than it had been on Kauai. Yet his ivag^ 
were lower. Rice, fish, seaweed and pickles had all gone up in price, 
yet there were now five children to feed, and the boys ate like pigs. 
Clothes too were more expensive, and although Yoriko was frugal, 
she did need a new visiting dress now. and then. One moming,_as 
the sun was beginning to rise, Kamejiro watched his hard-wo^ng 
wife setting out with her hoe and it occurred to him: “Shes heen 
wearing the same skirt, the same dotted blouse, the same white^ cloth 
about her face and the same straw hat for five years. And they re all 


Bui when it came time for him to buy her a new oufit, found 
that he did not have the money, and he realized that even with tiyq 
adults working, the Sakaga%va family was exisUng perilously clo^ to 
the starvation level. He svas therefore m a recepbve frame of mind 
when an unusual visitor arrived at Malama Sugar. „ , . 

who was now acting as traveling agent for the Japanese Fede, of 

Labor, and his information was that after a senes of talK..^ 
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he and his wife had saved gave them at last tlie full funds thej' 
needed for a return to Japan'. 

They left the rainy hillside where they had worked so long and, 
so miserably and turned joyously toward Honolulu and the offices 
of the Kyoto-maru, but when they got to the city they were im- 
mediately visited by officials from the consulate who were taking 
up a collection for the brave Imperial navy that had been fighting the 
Germans and a collection for the brave settlers who were going to 
the new colonies of Saipan and Yap. They' were pounced on by 
Buddhist priests who were going to build a fine temple up, Nuuanu. 
And Mr, Ishii had come over from i^uai to try his luci in Honolulu 
and needed a hundred and fifty dollars. 

“Kamejiro!” his wife pleaded. “Don’t give that man any more , 
money. He never pays it back." 

“’^enever I look at poor Ishii-san, I am reminded that I stole 
his legitimate wife, and all my happiness is foutided' on his mis- 
fortune,” Kamejiro said softly. "If he needs the money, he must 
have it.’-’ 

So the return to Japan was momentarily delayed, and then Yoriko 
announced; "We are going to have another baby,” and this time it 
was a boy, to be named Goto as planned. He was quickly followed 
by three brothers — Tadao in 1921, Minoru in 1922, and Shigeo in 
1923 — and the subtle bonds that lied the Sakagawas to Hawaii were 
more and more firmly tied, for the children, growing up in Hawaii, 
would speak English and laugh like Americans, and grow to piefet 
not rice but foods that came out of cans. 


W ' HEN Kamejiro Sakagawa finished his work in the tunnel, and 
when the money he had saved dribbled through his hard 
hands in one way or another, he hoped, vainly as it proved, that 
he might find a similar job as dynamiter, but none developed. He 
therefore took his wife and two children to the artesian plantahbn 
west of Honolulu, the original Malama Sugar, and there he went to 
work, trveive hours a day for seventy-seven cents a day. 

He was also given an old clapboard house tw'enly feet wide and 
fourteen feet deep, from which six square feet were cut for a porch. 
There \ras a sag^ng lean-to shed in which Yoriko did the cooking 
over an iron pan. The house stood on poles one foot high, providing 
an under space into which children could crawl on hot days. It was 
a dirty, cramped, unlovely living area, but fortunately it contained, 
at the rear just enough space for Kamejiro to erect a hot hath, so 
that in spite of the meager income the family was somewhat better 
off than the neighbors, who had to pay to use the Sakagawa bath. 

Furthermore, the family income was augmented by Mrs. Sakagawa, 
who worked in the sugar fields for sixty-one cents a day, leaving her 
children with neighbors. Each dusk Uiere came a moment of pure 
joy when the family reconvened and the lively youngsters, their 
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But the Japanese had caught a vision of what Mr. Ishii was trjing 
to do, and at great danger to themselves they continued. to meet with 
him, and one day in January he told them gravely, Md with the 
sadness that comes from seeing fine plans destroyed, “T^e managers 
will not listen to our demands. We shall have to strike.’ 

The next day Honolulu was marked by many pamphlets bearing 
the unmistakable touch of Mr. Ishii, his florid manner of e.xpressiori 
and his hope: “Good men and ladies of Hawaii. We, the labors 
who grow the sugar upon which you live, address you with humilit}' 
and hope-. Did you Icnow, as you drive past our waring fields of 
cane, that the men who grow it receive only seventj'-ser’en cents a 
day? On this money we raise our children and teach them good 
manners and teach them to be decent citizens. But on' this mone)’ 
we also starve. 

“We love Hawaii and consider it a great privilege and pride to 
live under the Stars and Stripes, which stands for freedom and 
justice. We are happy to be part of the great sugar industi)' and to 
keep the plantations running profitably. 

“We love work. Thirty-five years ago when we first came to Har.-sii 
the lands where we now work were covered with ohia and guava 
and v/ild grass. Day and night have we worked, cutting those parasites 
and burning the grass. Our work has made the piaa:at;:ns. but of 
course it is indisputable that we could not have succeeded were it 
not for the investments made by wealthy capitalws and the un- 
tiring cEorts of the lunas and administrators. But Kawar mcst not 
magnify the contributions of the capitalists and forget the equal 
contributions of the laborers who have ser.ed faithfulr with sweat 
on their brows. 

“Look at the silent tombstones in everv Iccahr.’. Thev are the last 
emblems of Hawaii’s pioneers in kbcr. Wav shauid thev die in 
poverty while others get rich from their larcrs: V.Tt shoid hard- 
working men continue to get seventy-seven a dav? The ether 
day a plantation manager said, 1 deld hands" as I dr ^nre 

bags. Buy them, use them, buy cthe^c Ws r'-— cf ourselves n- 
human beings and as members cf the sreat human fe-r -iT ~'r<: 
$1.25 a day for an eight-hour dav. Ann in ehe cuterests "cf errm-v-.' 
humanity we desen-e it." ’ 


This extraordinarj' preamble m 
diEerently in’ four diEerent cuarte 
his co-workers heard the Sevverv 
with Junas at hand to take ccwu'rhe namsef 
meeting, ICamejiro listened whh 



Isliii should hsvc esu^ht so doctlT 
workers. With tesu hi his sviis cyr-p- 
ever hedrd a better piece cf bars^ V- 
grrat human fkmilr. Did veu e-m thhri’ ' " ' 
All I think," kcrrchi-san rmliec. 
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big planters like Whipple Hoxworfli, to organization rvas going to 
win decent wages for the Japanese. ■ ■ . 

“Listen to ttol” he whispered to a group of worlanen with whom 
he met secretly. “We are asking for one dollar and twenty-five cents 
a day for men, ninety-five cents for wahines. Can you imagine how 
that will improve your living? The workday will.be cut-back to eight 
houn, and there will be bonuses in December if the year has been a 
good one. If you have to work on Sundays, overtime. And for the 
wahines, they’ll be allowed to quit work two weeks before the baby 
is bora." 

The men listened in awe as this vision of a new life dawned in the 
little hut, but before they had a chance to ascertain when all this 
was going to take place, a senb'nel outside whistled, then ran up 
with frightening news: “Lunasl Lnnasl” 

Four big GOTnans burst into the meeting place, grabbed little 
Mr. Ishii before he could escape, and hauled him out into the dusty 
yard. T^ey manhandled him no more than necessary, being content 
'to give him a scare with three or four good knocks, then kicked him 
onto the road leading back toward Honolulu. “Don't you come onto 
Malama Sugar with your radical ideas," they warned him. “Ne.vt 
lime, plenty ptHkial” 

\^Tiile two of the lunas made sure that the little agitator left the 
plantation, the other tivo returned to the room where the clandestine 
meeting had been held. "Nishimura, Sakagawa, Ito, Sakai, Suzuki,'’ 
one of the lunas recited while the other wrote. “A fine way to treat 
Mr. Janders and Mr. Whipple. 'Whose house is tliis? Yours, 
'•Inoguchi?" Tlie biggest luna grabbed Inoguchi by the shirt and 
fteld him up. “I’ll remember who the traitor was,’’ the luna said, 
•staring at the workmen. With a snort of disgust he threw the man 
back among his fellows, and the two Germans stamped out. But 
at the gate they stopped and said ominously, “You men go to your 
homes. No more meetings, understand?” 

As Kamejiro left he whispered to Inoguchi, “Maybe a long time 
before we get what Ishii-san promised?” 

“I think so, too,” Inoguchi agreed. 

From that night on, conditions at Malama Sugar grew increasingly 
tense. To ev'eryone’s surprise, little Mr. Ishii exhibited unforeseen 
iKervoirs of heroism, for against really considerable odds, and in 
direct opposition to seven lunas, he managed time and again to slip 
back into the plantation to advise the men of how the negotiations 
were going. Wlien he was caught, he was beat up, as he expected to 
be, and he lost one of his front teeth; but after twenty-two years of 
relative ineffectiveness in everything he attempted, he had at last 
stu'mbled upon an activity for which he was pre-eminently suited. , 
He loved intrigue and rumor; he cherished the portrait of himself 
as a worker for the common good; so he came back again and again, 
until at last the lunas assembled all the field hands and said, “Any- 
one caught talking with the Bolshevik Ishii is going to he thrown 
out of his house and off the plantation. Is that clear?” 
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aggravated expenses. A moment’s analysis of what is requested in 
these demands will satisfy, any impartial ...” 

He went ^n and on in a tone of sweet reasonableness, and- when 
the secretary had left he said to the sugar men, "That’s hovV we’ll; 
handle the little bastards. This is a strike of alien Japanese Bolsheviks- 
against the bulwarks of American freedom, and by God don’t let' 
anybody forget ... not for a minute. That's the ground we’ll lick 
them on.” 

• At the offices of the Honolulu Mail the workers’ document had ■- 
a staggering effect, for it was the first one in a long series of com- 
plaints to show any signs of mature composition. "Some fiendishly 
clever man wrote this!” the editor stormed. “Hell, if you didn’t 
know what it was all about you might think 'Thomas • Jefferson or - 
Tom Paine had done it. In my opinion, this is the most dangerous 
document ever to have appeared in Hawaii, and it’s got • to be' 
fought on that basis.” 

"The entire staff was summoned to analyze the inflammatory docu- 
ment, after which the editor retired to his sanctum. Carefully, and 
with much polishing, he wrote: “This morning the citizens of 
Hawaii were at last able to comprehend what has been going on in 
the Japanese-language schools, in the Buddhist temples, and in 
the murky confines of the Imperial consulate. The manifesto of the 
Bolshevik Japanese labor union at last drew the gauze from before 
our eyes. Citizens of Hawaii, we are faced by no less than an . 
organized attempt to make these islands a subsidiary part of the 
Japanese empire. Already the first loops of the tentacles have been 
swept about Kauai and Maui and Oahu. Tliere is afoot an evil 
design to remove from positions of leadership those noble and 
hard-working spns of American pioneers who made these islands 
great and to supplant them with crafty Orientals whose sole purpose 
is not the betterment of their people but the aggrandizement of 
a distant and alien empire. 

"The Japanese plotters appeal to the people of Hav'aii to support 
their cause. This newspaper appeals to the people of Hawaii to 
consider what it will mean to each and every one of us if the present 
strike should be successful. In place of far-seeing men like the 
"Whipples, ' the Janderses, the Hales and the Hoxworths who have 
built these islands to their present position of magnificence, we 
would have aliens attempting to run our industries. Sugar and pine- 
apple would languish. No cargoes would move to the mainland. 
Our schools would ivither and our churches would be closed.- ■_ . 

“We must fight this strike to the end. Not a single concesrion 
must be granted. The entire citizenship of Hawaii must unite a^inst 
this alien threat. For the issue at stake is brutally cle^: Do we 
wish Hawaii to-be part of America or part of Japan? There is no. 
point in expressing the question in any other terr' and Cvep'. 
American who has a streak of decency in him w) ,liow to 

answer the terrible challenge that has been throwai . 'm. . 
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To his wife Yoriko, Kamcjiro said, "When I heard Ishii-san's 
statement, I svas glad for every dollar 1 ever loaned him. It looks as 
if we will get all we have asked for, because that is a very posverful 
bit of reasoning.” 

His stolid wife was more of Inoguchi's turn of mind. "We had 
better get ready to go hungry,” she warned. And that day the strike 
began. 

When the manifesto reached Wild Whip Hoxworth, the head of 
the planters’ association gagged before he got to the end of it. 
“Mad Russian Bolshevism!” he bellowed. “Get the planters to- 
gether!" 'V^en the leaders of the sugar industry were assembled, be 
went over the statement line by line. “ We, the laborers,’ ” he read 
scornfully. "As if they had convened themselves into some kind of 
revolutionary tribunal. ‘On this money we starve.’ What a degrading 
horrible play to the emotions. ‘Good men and ladies of Hawaiir 
As if by appealing to them they could by-pass those of us responsible 
for wages. By God, gentlemen, this document strikes at the very roob 
of society. It’s rampant, red, pillaging Russianism, and if there is any 
man in this room who breaks ranks to give those little yellow basbrds 
an inch. I’ll personally knock him down and kick his weak-livered 
guts in. Is that understood?” 

■ITre oiber planters, who were perhaps more appalled by the Bol- 
shevik-inspired manifesto than Wild \^rp, for they had -sludicd it 
in a calmer light and understood its implications better than he, 
showed no signs of disagreeing with their leader, and when he isas 
satisfied on that point he passed to additional matters. “Now who 
, in hell among you made that stupid statement about workmen and 
yute bags?’’ There was silence, and after a moment he slammed the 
paper on the table and growled, “It’s true, and eveij'one here kom^s 
it’s true. But don’t say such things. Shut up. It’s nobody’s business 
what you and I do or think. Shut up. There’s a dreadful romt 
abroad in the world today, and I blame it all on Woodrow Wilson. 
Appeah'ng to the people over the heads of their government. Just 
like this dirty sheet. From now on. I’ll do the talking.” 

He summoned a secretary and dictated, while his astonished com- 
patriots listened: “We have studied the statement of the Federation 
of Japanese Labor in Hawaii and are pleased to note its temperate 
tenor, its cautious manner of argument, and its refusal to stoop to 
violent or ill-founded reasoning. The men who wrote it are to be 
congratulated upon their restraint, which in previous similar disputes 
wns not conspicuous. 

..‘We regrrt, naturally, that a group of alien workmen, not citizens 
of this territory^ should feel constrained to tell us how to manage 
the greatest industry in the islands, and it is our duty as loyal Amra- 
icans to, point out that in these years following a great war in 
which the principles of democracy rvere once more sustained against 
alien and unnatural enemies, the state of our economy, strained as 
it ’was by the war effort, simply cannot undertake any further 


•where the strikers vrere IhTiig ten to £ icom or nnder trees, rr^sre 
than fifty of the workmen died. In aH some five thousand srriVers 
collapsed, many of them with no beds to sleep in and vrithont hot 
food, and the subsequent death toll -was interpreted by the s-aper- 
stirious as proof that the strilie -was against the -will of God. 

• The Sakagawa family trudged twenty-six miles into HonoMn, 
hoping that Mr. Ishii could find them some place to stay, but he 
could not, and they at last took np residence with more tlian fonr 
hundred others in an abandoned sal:e brewrery, where rats crawled 
over the children at night. There Re3:o-chan cau^t the fin and it 
seemed that she wns going to die. At fint her mother -was- tempted 
to rail at Kamejiro for having supported the strike and basing brought 
such misery upon his family, but when she saw/ ■with what passionate 
care he tended Reiko, even though she was a girl, the stolid -woman 
forgave her husband and said, “Danna-san, we will win the strike this 
time, I am sure.” 

But next day the Board of Health met and listened to Wild 
Whip Hoxworth as he pointed out: “We’re engaged in war, gentle- 
men, and in war you use every weapon you have. Every one. I 
passed by the old sake brew'ery last night, and it’s a health menace, 
■I -want the people in there evicted, and I want it closed.” 

“Sir, there’s a lot of chfldren in there with the flu,” a doctor 
protested. 

“That’s why it’s got to be closed,” Hoxv,’orth replied. 

“But these people will have no place to go,” the doctor argued. 

“I know. I want them to learn what it means to strike against the 
dements of law and order in a community.” 

“But, sir, w'c’ve got to think ...” 

, “Close that goddamned brewery!” Hoxv.forth bellowed, and it was 
closed. 

The temperature in Hawaii never indulges in extremes, except 
on the tops of the volcanic mountains, v/here snov/s persist throng 
much of the year, but February nights can be miserably chilling, 
and for two influenza-ridden nights the Sakagawas slept on the ground 
near Rvilei. Kamejiro held the sick girl Rcflro in his arms and his 
wife cradled Shigeo, the baby, and the nights were bad, but on 
the third day Mr. Ishii found them and said, “I have found a hut 
where an old v.'oman died,” and they wolfed down the food that 
she would have eaten had she Iwed. 

For three w'cete the epidemic raged and the deaths of exposed 
workmen reached toward the hundred mark. At the end of. this 
time, Mr. Ishii, Kamejiro and Inoguchi-san organized a committee 
of sixteen v/ho marched lav/fuBy up Nuuanu to tlic Japanese con- 
sulate, seeking help in that quarter. 'They wc-re met by an ofFcaal 
in black-rimmcd glasses, cutaway coat and nc-rvou.s grin. Allov/ing 
Mr. Ishii to do their speaking, the men .said, “Wc are being very 
poorly treated by the Americans, and v/c must com" -to Uic Im- 
perial government for help.” '\ 

“The Imperial government is protecting J ‘ ' 
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rhis strike must fail! There must be no sswering, - for any who 
Jo waver are traitors to their nation, their homes and their God. 

"Lest there be any misunderstanding as to the position of this 
newspaper at this time of grave crisis we wash to say this: If at any 
rime in the process of this strike there is a choice behveen the tofcd 
economic raination of these islands and the turning of- them over 
to the evil designs of the Japanese labor leaders, we nriflinchingiy 
declare that we will not only prefer but -will encourage the former.^’ 

TTie fourth place in Honolulu where the manifesto occasioned an 
unexpectedly violent reaction was in the Japanese consulate, on 
Nmanu. There the second secretary got a copy at about eight 
a’clock, read it, felt the blood leave his face, and rushed in to see 
his superior, who studied it with quivering hands. “Those fools! 
Those fools!” the consul cried. He had not yet seen the editorial 
in the Honolulu Mail, but he could visualize what was going to 
be said. Throwing the document down, he strode back and forth in 
his carpeted room, then shouted at his assistant, "Why don’t those 
damned Japanese laborers learn to be content with what they have? 
The fools! T^eir wages here are twice what they’d be in Japan. 
And they get good treatment.” He continued fuming, then assembled 
his entire stag. 

“You have severe orders,” he said coldly. “This consulate will do 
absolutely nothing to support the strikers. If a deputation marches 
on this consulate, as it has always done in the past, they are to be 
received with no rvarmth whatever. It -is imperative that this strike 
be broken quickly.” 

"Suppose the strikers seek repatriation?” an underling asked. 

' "Tlieir job is to stay here, work here, and send their money back 
iiome," the consul snapped. 

“What shall we do if they appeal against police brutality?” tlie 
same underling pressed. 

“Summori me. I’ll make the usual formal protests, but we must 
avoid seeming to be on the side of the workmen. Remember, 
workmen do not govern Hasvaii, and our responsibility is to people 
like Whipple Hoxworth who do.” 

“One more question, sir. Suppose the strikers ask for food?” 

, “Not to be granted. Gentlemen, this strike is a dangerous mani- 
festation. If the phrases appearing in this document were to be . 
used in Japan, those responsible would be jailed for life ... or 
would -be executed. I am appalled that decent Japanese field hands 
would dare to use such language. Our job is to force these men 
badc^to work. The strike must be broken, because if it isn’t, the 
newspapers will begin to accuse the emperor of having fomented it.” 

Tlie strike was broken, of course, but mainly by a series of 
adventitious developments, for on the day in February when the 
plantations evicted the Japanese laborers, telling them to live in the 
fields if necessary, by purest chance an influenza epidemic of 
the most virulent dimensions erupted, and in one crowded rural area 
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while working on the tunnel. He was knov/n to h'-, g jr,-- ■ / . 

IshiPs, and so the police arrested him. He v/as Ihrvm ',,-. 
even though he had had nothing to do wth the dynanjIihiL’ y/ f ,/ 
upon his wife Yorflco proved to the police that he %■/{'' ''.■ 
home caring for his sick children. The sugar committee^ v/h/> J/., 
advising the district attorney as to how he should handle 
refused to accept this alibi, pointing out; “A clever man ]lh- 
gawa didn’t have to be actually at fte scene of the crime. IJe 
well have prepared the sticks in advance and shoun his feUcr// 
spirators how to explode them. He i« guilty." And /v. 

was kept in jail. 

Then the strike ended, with tlie ^ having gained little and 
sugar was once more produced by son;.' o: :h^ cheapest labor in Amer'- 
ica. H & H made millions cariaing fr.^h cargoes to California, and 
J & W made more millions manarir.; the plantations in the*'f'Ood 
old way. The conspirators were hrcugh: ti; trial and Mr. 
sentenced to ten years in jail. He siggec •••.hen the words 
at him, falling backwards as if rirr. 
from that day on he was never nrc; 

mumble and imagine things, and ce one took muon axo’cr.: o; 
him. 

Surprisingly, Kamejiro, the dTrarrr.hfr h; trade, r.-as not o;on'jo:od 
for one day before the trial began he had a viritor in hii c.«-" jt 
was Wild Whip Hoxworth. ben: and aril and bandsotns, fnihed 
with victory. "Eh, you, Kantnm. rc'-s say yon plant d'.nantitoo 
Tliat true?” 

“No, Mr. Hoxuwortu. No-~ _ 

- “Me, I think no too.” And -d ■■■~zsp zoic the ditnbt: stteoney, 
‘Tou better drop charges against dahigar.-a. He rrz.-'t zr.'ol'/ed," 

“How do you know?” the yonag la-yen ashed, nenoat 
excitement over the trial that -nts gang to .aia.re hir nenctatrhn, 

“Because he told ms sac ~dnr eaarlahted. 

“And you’re going ta tab hr naraJ” 

“He’s the most honsa aaar I man-. Zerifea. ah adh: dr a ^od 


had actually struoh hiat, ia--' 

32S1I2, 
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studious care,” the oEScial assured ^e,deputeb'on. ; “bnl5' yesferdij 
His Excellency protested to the Chief of Police against keeping th' 
[apanese from holding legal meetings." • . • . 

“But they are throsving us out of our homes, and oar men an 
dying in the fields,” Mr. Ishu said quiedy. 

With equal calmness the spokesman e-xploined, "His Escellenc; 
only last -week looked into the law and found that the plantation; 
have the right to expel you ... if you strike." ' 

"But there is a great sickness in these islands,” Mr. Ishii protested 
"Then perhaps the strike ought to tenainate,” , the spokessnst 
suggested. 

“But we can't live on seventy-seven cents a' daj-.- ■ • _ 

“In Japan your brothers surely live on much' less,” the offidi 
assured the strikers, and the fruitless interview was concluded. 

Another accident which worked against the strikers was the dh 
coveiy, in early May, of a schoolbook used in the JapanKe Khdol; 
which had a long passage explaining, what was meant by the phiiasi 
used fay Japan's first emperor, “AH the world under a roof of eighl 
poles.” Quite obviously, the book explained to tiae children of Japai 
— and it* was never intended for nse in Hawaii but had somehow 
got into the islands by mistake — ^it was the Emperor Jirrimu Terrao’; 
idea that aH tlie w'orld must some day be united into' one greal 
family paying homage to the sun goddess and obedience to th( 
emperor, her lineal descendant Cried tlie Honolulu Maih “II 
anyone has svanted proof of the contentions of this newspaper thai 
Ja^n intends one day to conquer the world, with Havttui as ths 
first step in the conquest, this evil little book proves the feet beybnc 
^ contention. All the world under one roofl The local Japanese Bol 
^isheviks have already taken the first step in that domination, anc 
Munless we remain steadfast and defeat their foul aspirations, w( 
wshaU be the first foreign territory to be submerged beneath to 
, Japanese roof." If sugar men were grooving faint-hearted as tlie Ion; 
strike headed for its sixth harrowing month, this timely discover 
of what was being taught in Japan fortified them, - 
Finally, tliere was the disgratifu! affair of djuamiting the hmni 
in which Inoguchi-san of Malama Sugar was living. No one wa 
killed, fortunately, but when the Honolulu Mail ' disclosed tha 
Inoguchi had been dynamited because he bad been' in secret sego 
tiations with the sugar planters, telling them nightly what Air, Ishi 
and the committee were planning next, the communify had h 
acknowledge that the Japanese labor leaders really were a gidim Q 
■ determined Bolsheviks. Svrift police raids swept up nineteen of th 
leaders, including Mr, Ishii, and threw them into jail on charge 
of criminal con^iracy. Wild Whip Ho.\-worth ' visited the judge 
involved and pointed out that the charges might better be Crimina 
syndicalism, and they thanked him for his interest in tlie case. 

But norv the question arose as to who had taught the committe 
hmv to handle dynamite, and a reporter remembered that Kaaejw 
Sakagawa, who had not yet been arrested, had learned the trad 
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nurses, he grunted, “We're entering a dfficult period, and our job 
is to mahe half a dozen right decisions.” He spoke as if , he were to 
he with the managers for many years to come, and possibly forever. 
“I'm sure our present prosperity can't continue forever,, and when 
there's a leveling off, sugar and pineapple will be hard hit. Thank 
God, it doesn’t seem likely the Democrats will ever return to Wash- 
ington, so we don't have to worry about radical communism. But 
we do have to worry about keeping our share of the market. . 

“We’ve got to have somebody heading up our enterprises who is 
clever enough to anticipate the future and bold enough to fight 
whalfs wrong. I’ve given a good deal of thought as to who that 
should be, and I’ve come up with only one solid conclusion. Don’t 
ever, under any conceivable circumstances, allow either of my sons, 
Jesus Duarte or John, to meddle in this business. Pay them, well,, 
pay them regularly, and keep them to hell out of Hawaii. If my 
other son, Janders, had lived . . . well, that might have been a 
different story. 

“Naturally I’ve thought a great deal about Mark Whipple. He 
has his father’s brains and would have been my first choice, except • 
that being a West Point man, he thinks he ought to stay mth the 
army, and maybe he’s right. But if he ever decides to resign his 
commission, get him back into the company quick. 

“I’ve also given a good deal of consideration to Hewie Janders,” 
and here the big, rugged, florid man who had starred as guard at 
Yale blushed, but Wild Whip continued, “and I fear that Hewie’s 
attributes do not include intellectual force, which is what we' 
need now. 


“I’ve passed over, as you can see, all the older fellows, because wfe 
need somebody who’s going to give our.firms a long, continued and 
strong leadership. So I've chosen as my executor, and the man to 
vote my shares as long us he remains intellectually and morally 
capable, this fellow.” And he reached out and took the hand of 
Hoxworth Hale, ften twenty-nine years old and aching for authority. 
TTie oldier directors could not protest the decision, nor had they 
any cause to do so, for Hale was obviously the man to take over 
at this juncture. 

“Three rules, Hoxworth, and the rest of you listen. Don’t ever 
sell sugar short. I went into pineapple, that’s true, but only when 
I had a solid, secure base in sugar. You do the same. Protect 
sugar by research, protect your quotas by legislation, protect the- 
plantations, protect your labor supply. Stay with sugar. Its better 
than money, more dependable than blood. . , c.i_ j i b 

“Second, never allow labor to rear its head an inch. Study wha s 
happened on the mainland. If a labor leader tnM to get on o icse 
islands, throw him back into tlie ocean and tell him to sjra bat 

don’t even show him which way California ® , inion Trust 

Japanese. They're making sounds like, tliey w „ • .j j 

only the Filipinos, because nobody else f But af ti e 

bolo-boys attempt any foolishness, bat tlicm 
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skill, so that in spite of the fact that he surreptitiously ImoTO 
as Sakagawa the Djuamiter,. the man who had tried td Jail Inognchi, 
people nevertheless continued to- seek him ;Out when their piivies 
needed unloading, for he merited the title, "King of the Night 
Brigade.” . ' 


I N 1926 the disreputable old English botanist- Dr. SchDh'ng dcs 
veloped another strih'ng idea about thc. groudng of pineapple. 
Recovering from a four-month drunk, he turned fresh, if bloodshot, 
eyes upon the great fields of Kauai, and as he .studied the sivanns 
of Japanese women hoeing out die weeds from 'the red -soil, he 
thought: “Wliy don’t we spread paper over the whole damned field, 
punch holes in it where we plant the baby pineapple, and m.ikc 
it impossible for weeds to grow?" _ , •! 

He got some asphalt paper, rolled it across a trial fidd, and planted 
a crop of pineapple in the small holes he had punched' in llie black 
covering. To his surprise, tlie simple trick not only Jailed off all the 
weeds, saving hundreds of dollars in labor charges, but also provided 
two unforeseen advantages which proved to be more profitable than 
even the extermination of weeds: the paper trapped moisture and 
held it about tlic roots of the plants, and on sunny days it accumu- 
lated heat which was later dissipated exactly when ,thc plants 
required it. 

When Wild 'Whip saw the results of the experiment he gaw ah 
instant and dramatic order: “Hereafter all pineapple oii our phm- 
tations utH be grown under paper,” and he worked dflig^mtly nith 
, Dr. Schilling and the California wood-plup people in devising a 
;‘‘special paper that resisted water for the first seven months of its 
^ife, then slowly disintegrated so that by the tenth month flie field 
p was clean. When the project was completed. Wild Whip reminded 
■ the pineapple men: ‘Tou can always find somebody from Yale who 
' cm accomplish anything you want. Treat them w'ell, pay tliem a 
little, and call them Doctor. Tliat’s all they e-xpcct But somebody 
with brains has got to set the problem for them.” , 

And then, in 1927, this nonpareil of planters died' at the brawl- 
ing, bruising .age of seventy. He died, as he had often predicted, of 
no ordinary disease but from an aggravated cancer of the prostate 
occasioned, the islands felt sure, by his numerous cases of gonorrhm 
aiid syphilis, plus cirrhosis of the liver brought on by -endless o-ver- 
doses of alcohol, all aggravated by the fact ^at Ae- small airplane 
in which he was flying back from Hanakai Plantation to Honolulu 
flew into the mountain tlial he had pierced with his great tunnel. 
He had Iain exposed in cold rain for nearly twenty’-four hours, bnt 
even under those conditions the vital old man fought a fairly ev’cri 
contest with death for a period of three weeks, during which he 
summoned to his hospital bed the leading, members of H & H and 
J ^ kV, including all who might logically aspire to his chairinanship. 
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indeed memorable to sit on some broad lanai on a Honolulu hfllside 
listening to the evening bells of the churches and v,-atchmg the ligh t; 
of the city come on. 

There was an eighth view, the sunset slgr, the end of the day, the 
last glimpse of earth, and Whip could never recall where Noelani had 
placed this concluding view; but for himself, as he thought of his 
islands now, he could place it only at Hanalcai. He saw the Norfolk- 
pines and the royal palms, the trees and flowen he had brought in 
from all over the world. He saw the wild cliffs and the storms of 
winter leaping upon them, but most of aU he saw be}'ond the grassy 
polo field the h'^t green of sugar and higher up the dark blue-^een 
of pineapple. How beautiful Hawaii was, how cherished by the 
ancient deities. 

He died a Havraiian, leaving his v/ild spirit to haunt the places he 
had loved. He was attended only by a pretty little Filipmo girl he 
had picked up on Kauai. In his last minutes he tried to dictate a note 
to his seductive, brown-skinned playmate, but to his distress found 
she could not write, so he bellowed for a nurse, for he wanted to 
warn his successor: "Hoxv/orth, best way to keep labor controlled is 
to keep hand in legislature at all times.” But when the nurse arrived 
to take this message. Wild Whip was dead, the buflder of the islands' 
who had been unable to build his own life, and the authorities.' 
spirited his h'ttle Fih'pino girl back to Kauai, The glowing sums of 
money old Whip had promised her she never got 

At twenty-nine Hoxworth Hale assumed control of the vast hold- 
ings, and when he first took the chair that Wild Whip had occupied 
for fifteen years, he realized that he must seem like a hoy presuming 
to do a man’s work, but at least he w'as dressed correctly for his hew 
role: a dark-blue four-button suit with tight vest, an Egyptian-cotton 
shirt with detachable stiff collar and a heavy blue and red tie. His 
cuff .links were of gold and pearl, and his hair wns parted severely on , 
the ri^t-hand side. He was clean-shaven and steady of mind, and 
he was determined to send forward the fortunes of the family.. ' 

He was not unaccustomed to command, for quick upon the heels 
of his impulsive enlistment in the American E^editionary Force in 
1917, he had become a sergeant, and in France had won a battlefield 
commission, demobilizing as a captain. His troops had great regard 
for him; he tried to be a brave, self-contained young leader, willing 
to assault any objective. His men also found him fun to be with, for 
he posed as having the insouciance that all young men in uniform like 
to think they have, and his company was one of the besL^ 

After the war he completed his education at Yale, a quiet young, 
man of twenty-two whose early radicalism had been abandoned spine- 
where in France, and he never once wandered^ack to see the 
notorious Jarves paintings. When he graduated -,alrMdy ^^n- 

servative businessman, eager to make Ins conk - x 

Hale, but in California on bis way back to H; 
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“Tliird, you’ve got to keep mainland, firms from forcing Bieii. jvffi 
into our economy. Don’t let the chain stores in. Don’t let onlSt 
like Gregory’s and California Fruit onto these shores. We have s 
good sj’stem here, one that we’ve worked damned hard to. perfect 
and we don't want a lot of radical new ideas poliutinv jt.. If sucii 
gangsters try to invade, sell them no land, refuse to handle theij 
shipping, tie them up on credit, strangle the bastards.", . 

He had spoken ratlier forcefully and now fell back on his pillow, 
aching in the canceled prostate, in his failing kidneys and in eicli 
of his four broken bones. The nurses dragooned a passing doctor, 
who cried, “Good God, gentlemen, you’re most inconsiderate! Now 
you get out of here!” , . . 

Whip fell into a little sleep, and when in the late afternoon he 
woke, it was with considerable elation of spirit, for he was reviewinj 
in imagination a series of pictures he had first invented n-itli his 
wonderful old grandmodier, Noelani, the Alii Nui from' Lahaim. 
On her last trip to the Orient, Noelani had acquired a set of Japanese 
color prints showing what were called the eight loveliest scenes 
on earth. It contained a mountain in snow, boats returning to shore, 
wild geese descending, and sunset. “It is things like these/’ gtadous 
old Noelani had told her grandchildren, “that are the rral beauty of 
life.” They had played a pme: “Lets decide what the eight loveliest 
scenes of Hawaii are.” And now Wild Whip, himself, older than 
Noehini when she had umpired the contest, reviewed the pcrtnancnl 
grandeurs of his islands. 

For the mountain in the snow, they had chosen the great volcanos 
of the big island, mysteriously clothed in white, yet standing wilhin 
tlie tropics. Geologists considered them the highest single ihounbiins 
in the world — 19,000 feet below the ocean, almost 14,000 abow.'No- 
where in the world could boats returning to shore be lovelier than at 
■* Lahaina, where the ro.rds were caught behveen islands. The.wld gc® 
descending were, of course, the single most glorious sight in Ha^vaii: 
the myriad waterfalls at the leper settlement of Kalawao.- “How beau- 
tiful they were,” Whip thought. "How beautiful,” , . - . ■ 

The evening glow, which the men who designated the eight 
supreme views hked especi.illy, could be seen nowhere, with -fine: 
effect than at the deep red canyon of Kauai, an incredible gash 
through fifty million years of scintillating ro^j at dusk it sceaiCd 
filled with demonic force. And as for night rain, much lovii by tits 
Japanese, where could it be seen to -more poetic effect , than on tlio 
gloomy lava beds of the big island, those convoluted and tormented 
beds which liad overrun the first settlers from Bora. Bora? ' ■ . 

.. ITjc ne-ct two scenes were from Oahu, queen of the islands. Once 
Wild 'Whip had seen an autumn moon, gray and, silver in radiance, 
shining on the plains tliat lay at the foot of tlie Pali, and he had b«n 
captivated by the subtle interplay of dark forms and moonlit shadows. 
The evening bell, which Chinese loved for its memories' of home, 
Whip and his grandmollier had assigned to Honolulu, for it was 
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sutseivient to it wanted to cuny favor with his constituents by 
shouting, “I promised you I'd get a playground for Rikaako, and" I’ll 
get you a playground for Kakaako,” they let him yell, and at one 
of their meetings Hoxworth Hale would ask, “Is there any reason 
why there shouldn’t be a playground at Kakaako?” and if such a 
project did not imperil any, fundamental interest of The Fort — and 
if its cost could be passed on to the general public without raising 
real estate taxes — the playground was allowed to go through. But 
if the same legislator subsequently shouted, "Last year plantation 
trains running without lights killed four people, so I insist upon 
lights where plantation trains cross public roads,” then The Fort 
moved quietly but massively into action. “We’ve looked into costs 
of such lights,” Hoxworth Hale would tell his directors, “and they 
would cut our sugar profits to the bone.” Somehow such bills were 
iceboxed in committee, and no amount of yelling by infuriated legis- 
lators could get them unfrozen. 

Any major bill affecting either sugar, pineapple or land had -to be 
actually drafted by The Fort itself; such bills were too important to 
be left to the whims of a legislature. But it was to Hoxworth 
Hale’s credit that he did not allow grossly abusive bills to be pro- 
posed: “My interpretation of democracy is that business must never 
intrude into ordinary legislative processes, except where matters 
of vital importance are at stake and then never for selfish motives.” At 
some sessions of the legislature forty-nine out of fifty bills were not 
interfered .with in any way; but this was partly because the legislators 
had learned to ask, before proposing a bill, “Will The Fort go for 
this?” It was common prudence not to propose something that Tire 
Fort would automatically have to fight. ' 

A fine example of Hoxworth Hale’s statesmanship came one ’ 
January when his wife, a Janders girl vrith a warm concern for 
human rights, said at breakfast, “Hoxworth, have you seen the 
casualty hsts that resulted from the Nerv Year’s fireworks?” 

‘Were they bad, Malama?” he asked. One of the annual high- 
lights in Hawaii was the Chinese New Year, when the Chinese 
practically blerv the city apart wth detonations of the most spec- 
tacular sort. 

“This year one boy was killed and fourteen were seriously maimed,” 
Malama reported. ‘‘Really, these fireworks must be outlawed.” 

Hoxivorth, who agreed that the practice of blowing off arms and 
legs was ridiculous, told his wife, “If you can outlaw them by legal 
means, go ahead.” 

- Consequently, Mrs. Hale enlisted a committee of fifty public- 
spirited ladies — all of them haole, unfortunately — who descended 
upon the legislature with a bill to halt the crippling of children. 
The first legislators approached thought: “Mrs. Halel Probably got 
"^e Fort behind her. Better pass this bill.” So the famous anti- 
fireworks bill was introduced.' 

And then all hell broke loose! By comparison, the New Year’s 
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whose father was a rancher with large land holdings'. For a while it’ 
looked as if they were going to marry, but one night .she spoke dis*; 
para'gingly of Honolulu and su^ested that Hoxworth renriin in Cali- 
fornia: “Hoxyl You could have your father assign yon to the Snn ' 
Francisco officel” . . ' ' 

His reply had been both cold and distant: “We send only nephews' 
who aren’t too bright to California.” The courtship ended and after ' 
that no one ever again called him Hoxy. ' 

When he had been at work for some time in' the head oSce in' 
Honolulu he married his third cousin, Malama Janders,"who was 
Hewie Janders' sister, and rvithin a year he had a son'Bromley, whom 
he prudently re^stered for both Punahou and Yale. It, was true that , 
whenever business took him to San Francisco, be espOTenced a 
sense of deep excitement when he first saw the California coasdine, 
and he often wondered what had become of the pretty rancher’s' 
daughter, but that was about as errant a thought as he ever .had. 
Now, in 1927, Ho.worth Hale wns these things, and in each he 
svas an almost perfect exemplification of the archehpe: he. was a 
Hale, a Punahou graduate, a Yale man, the head or a great island 
firm, and a man married to his cousin. Therefore, when he spoke at 
his fest meeting of the H & H board, his colleagues listened: “There 
is an xmfortunate spirit of agitation in the world today, and .1 bfe-e 
our first concern must bo the protection of our position by excxdsiB|'. 
some kind of logical control over the legislature.” 

He outlined a sensible plan whereby his impressive cousin, big. 
Hewie Janders, got himself elected president of the senate, while ' 
half a dozen assorted lawwcrs, treasurers and accountants who wodisd 
for the big firms ran for lesser seats. For speaker of the Lease 
Hoxworth shrewdly selected the jovial, relaxed Chinese politician ■ 
^Kangaroo Kee, to whom he offered several lucrative contracts; and 
i. carefully did the nesv young leader plan that before long Hawaii 
passed into that secure and reasonable period when most of its 
legislation was decided upon first at quiet meetings held in the . 
board room of H & H, whence it was sent to trusted representatives 
who could be depended upon to enact laws pret^ much as proposed 
by Hoxworth Hale and his close associates. ■ ■ 

The board room of H & II was on the second floor of a large,' 
fortlike building that stood at the comer of Fort and Merchant, and 
from this combination of facts the powerful ch’que tliat ran Hawaii, _ 
came to be known simply as The Fort. It included, of course, H 
& H and also J & W. The Hewletts waire members, as were some, 
o. tlie lesser planters from the big island. Banks, railways, trust 
companies and large estate owners were represented, but exactly what 
The Fort consisted of no man could properly say; if was simply ■ 
the group who by common consent were entitled to meet on the 
second floor of H & H, a dose-knit, cohesive body of nien who were 
determined to give Hawaii a responsifale form of .government. : 

The Fort rarely abused its power. If some crackpot legislator not 
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At this point Hewie Janders pointed, out: "But it was your wfe 
and mine who did it, Hoxworthl If you release such a statement, 
they’re going to boil.” 

To this Hale replied, “When the structure of society is en- 
dangered, I don’t care whose feelings get hurt.” 

The upshot of his retreat was tiiat Mrs. Hale and Mrs. Janders 
considered their husbands contemptible cowards, and said so; Kan- 
garoo Kee, hreab'ng doTO into a copious flow of tears, announced to 
the house that he had reconsidered his resignation because the 
leaders of Hawaii had magnanimously reaffirm^ their belief in' re- 
ligious freedom; the dangerous Chinese-Hawaiian-Portuguese coalition 
was brohen up; and merchants sold more fireworks than ever before. 
On the next Chinese New Year two children were bh’nded, a ^rl 
had three fingers blown ofi and there were sixteen cases of disfiguring 
bums; but the islands were happy. The Honolulu Mail, summarizing 
the •u^d night, called it a splendid manifestation of island charm. 
But Hoxworth Hale, whose wife pointed out that the blindings and 
mannings were exactly what her bill had been intended to prevent, 
remark^ glumly to The Fort: “We must never again outrage 
the firecracker vote.” 

It was under Hale’s direction that The Fort insinuated its men 
onto the public boards that controlled things like the university and 
the parks, and once when an outside writer took pains to cross- 
reference the 181 most influential board members in Hawaii, he 
found that only thirty-one men in all were involved, and that of 
them tweniy-eight were Hales, Whipples, Hoxworths, Hewletts -and 
Janderses ... or their sons-in-law. “A very public-spirited group 
of people,” the writer concluded, "but it is often difficult to tell 
one board from the other or any from the board of H & H.” 

The Honolulu Mail was owned by The Fort, but its function in 
the community was never blatantly abused. It was a good paper. 
Republican of course, and at frequently supported positions which 
The Fort could not have approved but which the general public 
did; but when an issue involved land, sugar or labor, the Mail 
wrote forceful editorials explaining how ibe public good was in- 
volved and how government ought to respond. Once when a Mail 
reporter was sent to fifteen different sugar-growing areas to write 
■ a series of arrides proving how much better off the people of Hawaii 
! were than laborers in Jamaica, Fiji and Queensland, his returning 
, letters wctc first studied in The Fort, "to be sure he maintains the 
' proper historical perspective.” The Mail was scrupulously fair in 
reporting activities of the underground Democratic Party, but-ilie 
' were wntten ^ if a benevolent old man was chuckling over 

the actions of imhecile and delinquent children, 
p- ; The mdless chain of appointed office holders sent out from Wash- 
r. Jngton too often incompetent and gregarious poh'ticians — vas 
,! flUicWy absoffied into The Fort’s genial social life: hunting trips to 
. the big island, hosting parties, picnics by the sea. Sometimes a new- 
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pjTotechnic display was a subdued affair, for CMnese' legislators 
sbouted on the floor, “This is discrimination I We have alwaj-s bloira 
up fireworks on New Year’s.” 

To everyone’s surprise, i3ie Chinese quicldf gained support from 
the Hawaiians. “We love fireworksl” they protested. 

A hombasb’c Portuguese legislator gave an impassioned plea for 
the right of little people to have their fun Just due night a year, 
and a huge lobby of storekeepers, who made more than seveutj' 
per cent profit selling firecrackers, began to disrupt all customaiy 
legislative procedures. 

At this point jovial Kangaroo Kee, speaker of the house and sup- 
posed to he a creature of The Fort, displayed leadership , of an 
unexpected sort. Handing the gavel over to a friend, he descended 
to the floor of the house and delivered one of the most impassioned 
bits of oratoiy heard in Hasvaii for many ysats. He shouted: , “Thh 
evil bin is an attempt to deprive the Chinese of Hawaii of an inalien-, 
able right! It is religious persecub'on of the most abominable sort’ 
Do the haole women who brought in this hill need fireworks for 
their religious ceremonies? Nol But do Chinese need them for their 
ceremonies?” _ ' . 

He paused, and from the entire Chinese-Portuguese-Hawaimn coa- 
tingenl of tire house went up a great, throbbing cry in defense of ' 
religious freedom". So Kangaroo Kee conh'nued: “I is-am .the people 
who have dared to bring this bill onto the floor of this house that 
if it is voted into law, I will instantly resign t I can stand political- 
domination. I can stand economic retaliabon. But I cannot stand 
religious penccub'on!” Men wept and tlie hall echoed with cheers. 

That afternoon Hoxworth Hale summoned Tire Fort and asked 
, glumly, “What in hell has happened around here? Why do iw- 
* suddenly wind up as religious persecutors?” • 

‘Your wife started it all by wanting to save children, from fire- 
works,” big Hewie Janders reminded him. “And my wife, damn her 
bleeding heart, gave your wife support.” 

"AH I know,” Hoxworth growled, "is that the Chinese are frrcit- 
enmg to start a new polibcai party. The Haismuans are charging 
reli^ous persecution. 7hc Portuguese have enlisted both of them ' 
behind that grade-crossing bill. And Kangaroo Kee submitted hh 
rcsignab'on this morning. Says hell suffer no more A'ctation ftosi. 
tyrants. Gentlemen, we better do something.” 

Heuie Janders suggested: “Could you make a formal statement! 
In defense of religious freedom and firecrackers?” 

, :"Get a seaetaiy,” Hoxworth snapped, and when the young 
nimi arrived,_the head of The Fort dictated his memorable announce- 
ment beginning: “The Islands of Hawaii have always knovmi religions 
freedom, and among those who have defended this basic concern oi 
, all men none has-e excelled the Chinese. To think that unfeeling 
persons should have seen fit to trample upon one of the moS 
cherished rituals of Chinese religion, namely, the explosion of fir^ 
works at festive seasons, is xepuenant” ' . 
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the police band played hulas and girls in grass shirts danced. -Labor 
relations •were reasonably good, and any luna who dared strihe a 
worker would have been instantly whisked out of the islands. The 
legislature was honest, the judges sent out from the mainland handed 
down strict but impartial decisions, except in certain, unimportant 
cases involving land, and the economy flourished. It is true that main- 
land firms like Gregory’s and California Fruit protested: “My 
God, the place is a feudal barohyl We tried to buy land for a store 
and they said, ‘You can’t buy any land in Hawaii. We don’t 
want your kind of store in the islands.’ ” 

It was also true that Chinese or, Japanese who ■wanted to leave the 
islands to travel on the, mainland had to get wTitten permission to 
do so, and if The Fort felt that a given Oriental was not the kind 
of man who should represent the islands in America, because he 
tended toward communist ideas, speaking of labor unions and such, 
the authorities would not let him leave, and there was nothing he 
could do about it. Hewlett Janders in particular objected to the 
large number of young Chinese and Japanese who wanted to go 
to fte mainland to become doctors and lawyers*, and he personally 
saw to it, that a good many of them did not get away, for, as he 
pointed- out:- “We’ve got fine doctors right here that we can trust, 
and if we keep on aUowng Orientals to become lawyers, we merely 
create problems for ourselves. Educating such people above their 
station has got to stop.’’ 

Once in 1934, after Hoxworth and his team had performed miracles 
in protecting Hawaii from the fury of the depression — ^it fell less 
heavily on the islands than anywhere else on earth — 'he. was embit- 
tered when a group of . Japanese workers connived to have a latjor 
man from Washington -visit the islands, and Hale refused to see the 
.visitor. ‘Ton'd think they'd have respect, for -what I’ve done keep- 
' ing Hawaii safe from the depression. Every Japanese who got his 
; regular pay check, got it thanks to me, and now they want me to 
■ talk with labor-union menl’’ 

He refused three times to permit an interview, but one day the 
man from Washington caught. him on the sidewalk and said hur- 
ried, “Mr. Hale, I' respect your position, but I’ve got to tell you 
that under the new .laws you are required to let labor-union organizers 
talk to your men on the plantations.” 

“What’s that?”; Hoxworth asked in astonishment. “Did you 

say^ ...” 

, “I said,” the visitor, an -.unplea'sant. foreign type, repeated slowly, 
:‘‘that under the law you are required to permit labor-union organ- 
;izcrs access to your men on, the.plantations.” 

“I ^thought that’s what you_said,” Hale replied. “Good heavens, 
;manl” Theii, taking refuge in a phrase he had often heard Wild 
yWhip declaim, he said, “If I -saw -a rattlesnake ciawlincf 'onto o*’** 
;.of my plantations and I shot -him, I’d be a hero. Yet you want 
'.'voluntarily to open my lands to labor organizers. Trulr, von m-’- 
tbe out of your mind.” He turned abruotlv and left. ' ' 
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comer could sit on the bench for sis months wthout e\'er mcetii 
a Chinese other than a defendant in a court case or a Japanese 'wl 
was not dressed in white and serving sandwiches. Such officLils con 
be forgiven if they came to think of Hawaii as The Fort and w 
versa and to hand down tlieir decisions accordingly. - • 

But Hoxworth Hale’s greatest contribution lay in a general pri 

■ ciple which -he propounded early in his regime, and it is to 1 
credit that be perceived this problem long before any of his co 
temporaries, and his adroit handling of it earned 'The Fort millioi 
upon millions of dollars. He announced his policy flatly: "No milifct 
man stationed in Hawaii above the rank of captain in tlie am 
or lieutenant in the navj' is to leave these islands without hivir 
been entertained by at least three families in this room.” Tlicn 1 
added, “And if you can include the lower ranks, so much the better! 
As a result of this rule, the constant flow of military people wli 
passed through Hawaii came to think of hig Hewlett Janders an 
gracious Hoxworth Hale as the two commanders of the islands, me 
who could be trusted, men who were sound; and in the years th; 
were about to explode, making Hawaii a bastion of the Padfic, 
was very difficult for Washington to send any senior admiral s 
general to Honolulu who did not already know The Fort intimate!; 
'Pherefore, when a contract was to be let, bids weren’t really ncce 
saty: "Hewlett Janders, the fellow I went hunting witli tcn-ycai 
ago, he can build it for us,” More important, when the procurcmer 
and engineering offices in Washington began to assume major k 
portance in America’s rush program of military expansion, the risia 
young men who crowded those offices almost had to he the ones tto 

N Hoxworth Hale and Heavie Janders had entertained so lavishly in' t!i 
i previous decade. 

Nothing Hoxworth accomplished was more important than tki 
establishment of a personal pipeline direct to the sources of porre 
■ in Washington. Again, he nearer abused his prerogatives. He neve 
called generals on the phone, shouting, as did some, "Goddam ii 
Shelly, they’re talking about eminent domain on three thousaiu 
acres of my choicest sugar fields.’’ Usually tliis made 'Washingto: 
determined to go ahead with condemnation proceedings, Hoxworil 
Hale acted differently: “This you. Shelly? How’s Bernice? We're Sa 
out here. Say, Shelly, what I called about was the proposed air stiij 
- out Waipahu %vay. Tliat’s a good site. Shelly, hut have your rnc 
studied sr'hat the landing pattern would be with those tall mountain 
at the end . . . Yes, Shelly, the ones we went hunring on tin 

■ weekend , . . Yes, I just want to be sure your men have thoDgli 
about that, because there’s another strip of land a little fartlicr mk 
, . . Yes, that means toward the sea rn Hawaiian, and I was woa 
dering . . . Yes, ips our land, too, so there’s ho advantage to 
one w'ay or the other ... Be sure to give Bernice our best.” 

Hawaii in these years of benevolent domination by Tlie Fortws 
one of the finest areas of the world. The sun shone, the trad 
winds blew, and when tourists arrived on tlie luxury Pi & H lias* 
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privy-cleaner was enh’rely practical, if only the family had the courage 
to pursue it, ^ 

From the Kaltaako home each morning the five Sakagawa children 
set forth to school. They were clean. TTieir black hair tos bobbed 
straight across their eyes and their teeth had no cavities. They walked 
with an eager bounce, their bright scrubbed faces shining in sunlight, 
for to them school was the world’s great adventure. Their education 
did not come easily, for it was conducted in a foreign language: Eng- 
lish, At home their mother spoke almost none and their father kne^v 
only pidgin. 

But in spite of language difficulties, the five Sakagawas performed 
brilliantly and even teachers who might have begun with an animus 
against Japanese grew to love these particular children.. Reiko-chan 
set the pattern for her brothers. In her first six grades she usually led 
her class, and when teachers had to leave the room to see the prin- 
cipal, they felt no compunction about turning Iheir classes over to 
this adorable little girl with the delicately slanted ej'es and the 
flawless skin. Reiko-chan was destined to be a teacher's pet, and early 
in life she decided that when she graduated from the university, 
she would be a teacher too. 

The boys were a more rowdy lot, and no teacher in her right mind 
would have turned her class over to them. They specialized in the 
rougher games, for in accordance rvith the ancient rule that all who 
came to Hawau were modified, the four Sakagawa boys were ob- 
viously going to be taller than their father, with better teeth, wider 
shoulders and straighter legs. It was noticeable that th^ threw Hke 
Americans and could knock bottles off fences with surprising accuracy, 
but their mastery of English fell markedly below their sister’s, a fact 
of which they were proud, for in the Honolulu public schools anyone 
who spoke too well was censured and even tormented by his class- 
mates. To be accepted, one had to speak pidgin like a moron, and 
above everything else, the Sakagawa boys wanted to be accepted. 

The success of this family in the American school was the more 
noteworthy because when classes were over, and when haole children 
rarx home to play, the five Sakagawas lined up and marched over 
to the Shinto. temple, where the man who was a priest on Sundajs 
appeared in a sdioolteacher's black kimono to conduct a Japanese 
school. He was a severe man, much given to beating children, and 
since he was proud of the fact that he spoke no corrupting Engh'sh 
and had only recently come from Tokyo, he tyrannized the children 
growing up in an alien land. “How can you ever become decent, self- 
respecting Japanese,” he stormed, “if you do not leam to sit propCTiy 
upon your ankles. Sakagawa Gorol” and the heavy rod fell harmly 
' across the boy’s bach. “Do not fidget! Will you feci no shame when 
you return home and visit friends and fidget?” Bana-.went the rod. 


• Bang and bang again. . . 

' Tffie priest was contemptuous of evexyunag 


? pressed upon his charges fliat they ■were in 
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“Mr. Hale!” tlie labor man called, catching up Mith him a 
grabbing his coat. 

“Don't you ever touch me!” Hale stormed. , 

* “I apologize," the man said contritely. “I just wanted to warn y 
that Hawaii’s no different from Hie rest of America.” 

“Apparently you don’t know Hawaii,” Hale said, and left. 

In his cold, efficient governance of ITie Fort he manifested or 
tsvo peculiarities which could be construed as weaknesses. WTienev 
he had a major decision to make he spent some time alone in 1 
office, pushing back and forth across his poliriied desk a reddish ra 
about the size of a large fist, and in Hie contemplatiori of its nij 
' terious form he found intellectual reassurance. ‘The rock came fro 
his great-great-grandmother on Maui,” his secretary e.\]plaincd. "Il 
sort of a good-luck omen," she said, but what the good luck dcriif 
. from she did not know and Hale never told her. Also, whenes’er'p 
Fort started a new building Hale insisted that local kahunas 1 
brought in to orient it. Once a mainland architect asked, "What 
a man with a Yale degree doing with kahunas?”- and Hale replia 
“You’d be surprised. In our courts it’s illegal to force a Hawaiii 
'• to testify if a known kahuna is watching in Hie courtroom.” Th 
architect asked, “You certainly don’t beliei’e such nonsense, d 
you?” and Hale replied evrasively, “Well, if I were the judge, 
would certainly insist that any'known kahunas he barred Hom rn 
courtroom. Their power is peculiar.” 

One unspoken rule regarding The Fort was ohsen’cd by all: 'rh 
Fprt did not oast; it was a phrase never mentioned in public; Ha! 
bimself never spoke it; and it was banned from both’ newspaper am 
radio. The buflding in which the men met remained as il w'as durin 

V ■' Whip’s tenancy: a rugged red-stone commercial headquarter 
u,' like a fort and bearing a simple brass plate that read: Hosivortl 
& Hale,- Shipmasters and Factors. . ■ 


B ack in the 1880’s, when the Chinese vegetable peddler Nya! 

Tsin decided to educate her five sons and to send one o 
them all the way to Michigan for a law degree, Honolulu had hea 
amazed at her tenacity and instructed by the manner in wbich sb 
forced four of her sons to support the fifth on Hie mainland. Bn 
what Hawaii was now about to witness in the case of Japancs 
families and their dedication to learning made anything that tb 
Chinese had accomplished look both dilatoty and laclang in comic 
tion. Spedfically, the penniless night-soil collector Rimejiro Safa 
gawa was determined that each of his five childrcm must have nolhiai 
less than a full education .-.tivelve years of public school, four yeii 
at &e local univeisify,- followed by three at graduate school on to 
mainland. In any other nation in Hie world, such an ambition wouV. 
have been insane; it was to the glorj' of America, and cspedsllj 
tliat part known as Hawaii, that such a dream on the part of i 
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could not understand. Reilco-chan had a series of remarks which .her 
brothers greeted with shouts no matter how often she recited them; 
“What did the hat say to the hatrack? You stay here and I'll go 
on's head.” Six times a week the boys could scream with delight 
over that one. “What did the carpet say to the floor? Don't make 
a move, I got you covered!” And “WTiat did the big toe say to the 
little toe? Don’t look back, but we’re being followed by a hed.” 

The boys had rougher games, including one in which Goro would 
mb a brother’s ear and ask sweetly, “Do you want your ear any 
longer?” If the brother said no, Goro would pretend to twist it ofiE.' 
If the answer was yes, Goro would jerk vigorously on the ear and 
shout, “Then I’ll make it longer!” This usudly led to a fight, which 
was what Goro had intended. 

But on two basic principles the Sakagawa children would permit 
no joking. No one was allowed to call them Japs. This was a word 
so offensive to the Japanese that it simply could not be tolerated, 
for throughout America it was being used in headlines and cartoons 
to depict sneaking, evil little men with buckteeth. No haole could 
appreciate the fervor with which Japanese combated the use of 
this word. 

Nor were they to be called slant-eyes. They argued: "Our eyes 
are not slanted! It's only because we have no fold in our e}'elids that 
they look slanted.” But of course in this they were wrong. Reiko- 
chan’s little eyes were delightfully slanted, low near tire nose and 
tilting upward in saucy angles. It was she who came home with one 
of their best games. Putting her two fingers at the comers of her 
lovely eyes, she pulled them way up and chanted, “My mother’s 
a Japanese.” Then she pulled them far down and sang, “And my 
father’s a Chinese.” Then, moving her forefingers to the middle of 
her eyebrows and her thumbs below, she spread her eyes wide apart 
and shouted, “But I’m a hundred per cent American.” 

\Vhen Kamejiro first saw this trick, he rebuked his daughter and 
reminded her: “The proudest thing in your life is that you’re a, Japa- 
nese. Don’t ever laugh about it.” But at the. same time he became 
vaguely aware that with the arrival of children bis family had become 
entangled in values that were contradictory and mutually exclusive: 
he sent his offspring to American schools so that they would succeed 
in American life; but at the same time he kept them in Japanese 
school so that they would be prepared for their eventual return to 
Japan. The children felt this schizophrenia and one day at the close 
or the American school Goro went not to the Japanese teacher but 
directly home, where Kamejiro met him with the question, “Why are 
you home?” , ^ ^ 

Tm not going to the Japanese school any longer.” . 

Kamejiro held his temper and asked patiently, “ViTiy not?” 

‘I don’t want to be a Japanese. I want to be an American.” 

For several moments Kamejiro held his hands to his .side, in self- 
dnapline, but he could not do so for long. Suddenly he grabbed 
his oldest son, lifted him in the air, tucked him un.der one arm 
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“Yes.” 


0*n Monday afternoon Kamejiro toot Goto back to tbe temple 
ind stood in tbe doora-ar wbfle bis son announced to the entire 
dass: “I apologize to aH of Japan for r>-bat I said last Wednesday, 
1 apologize to yon. Sensei, for my e\-il behavior. I apologize to you. 
Father, °for having been such an ungrateful son,” 

“Are yon now Villmg to go back to Japan?” the priest asked. 

“Yes, Sensei.” _ 

‘^en sit dovm and yre — r s^e ou r studies.” .-^^er^tpt ex- 
^dren. 
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and ran with him furioiisly to the temple, where after howing cen 
moniously to tlic priest, his son still under his aim, he threw tli 
hoy into the midst of the scholars. "He said he didn't want to h 
a J.Tpanesc!” he stammered in rage, then bowed and left. 

SlWly the tall priest rose and reached for his rod. Moving silcnil 
in Lis hire feet to where Goto lay on the tatami, he began to fla 
the boy iinmerciftilly. Wten he Iwd finished he returned solemn! 
to his rostrum, sat meticulously upon the floor and cried in. 
quivering voice, "S-alcagawa Goro, what arc the first laws of life?’’ 

"Love of country. Love of emperor. Respect for parents,” 

Even in their names, the Japanese diildrcn experienced this cor 
sbmt hauling in two directions. At the American school it was Gor 
Sahagawa; at the Japanese, Sakagawa Goro. And whem the hc;itin 
was over, Goro waited for an opportunity and whispered to hi 
brother Taclao, "I will ncs'cr go back to Japan.” • ■ , 

“Who spoke?” the priest cried sliarjdy. 

"1 did.” Goro rqdied. For him to lie would have been unthinh 
able. 

"What did you say?” 

“I said that wlien I grow up I wall never go back to Japan ” 

Ominously the priest reached for the rod once more, and Siis tinn 
the beating he delivered was both longer and more sei’cre. At tin 
end he asked, "Now will you go b.ick to Japan?” 

"No,” Goro stubbornly replied. 

Tliat night the priest told Kamejiro, "We can have no boy lik 
this in the Japanese school. He lacks the proper sincerity." 

"He will be back on Monday," Kamejiro said dutifully, bowiii! 
before his intellectual superior. "Believe me. Sensei, he will be back’ 
h That was Wednesday evening, and when braised Goro started l( 
i|go to bed his father caught his hand and said quietly, "Oh, no 
You will not sleep tonight." 

"But I must go to school tomorrow,’' Coro pleaded. 

.“No. For you there is no more school. Tonight tou start tc 
work with me.” And Kamejiro made the boy dress in warm clothe! 
and that night he took him on his rounds to clean out prisnes. Gore 
was appalled at tlie work his father did, at the humiliation of it,, al 
the way late strolling drunks ridiculed him, at Hie stench. Bbl 
bow'-legged little Kamejiro said nothing. Hauling his son with huh 
ho did his W'ork, and at dawn the two night prowleis took ilieij 
hot'hath and breakfasted as the other children went to school. 

On Thursday, Friday and Saturday nights young Goro continuer 
to clean ont privies, until be felt so sick that' he was afraid cvct 
to walk beside his resolute father. At dawn on Sunday,' as tfe 
brilliant tropichl sun came over Diamond Head, Kamejiro Mid to hi: 
son, “This is the way men have to work when they do .not have 
an education. Are you ready to apologize to the priest?” . 

‘'Yes.” ■ ' 

■“And you’re ready to apply jnurself . . . in both schools?” 
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er slices. Kamejiro ivanted to accompany her, but she begged him . 
ot to do so, only to find when she got to Jefferson that he sras 
iquired to be with her. She ran back to get him, and when her 
lother saw how heated up she had become in doing so, she was 
iven . another bath, and with her father’s apprehensive hand in hers 
he returned to Jefferson, where a teacher picked up the report from 
Leiko’s elementary school and read silently: "Reiko Sakagawa. 
Jrades A. Behavior A. Kiowledge of American customs A. Eng- 
ish A.” The investigating teacher smiled and passed the report 
pprovingly along to the other two members of the board, but' 
me of these had at her elbow an additional report on the Sakagaiva 
hi, and this said simply, “Father, privy cleaner,” 

“How do you spend your days this summer?” the first teacher 
sked. 

In a siveet, clear voice Reiko-chan replied, with careful attention 
:o each syllable, “I help my mother ivith the washing. And on 
Sundays I go to church. And when we have a picnic I help my 
irothers get dressed.” 

The three teachers were impressed svith the precision of the little 
prl’s speech. Obviously she was a girl who belonged in whatever 
accellent schools a community could provide, and the first teacher 
svas about to mark the official ballot “Passed,” when the third teacher 
whimered, “Did you see this? Her father?” 

The damning paper was passed from hand to hand and the 
teachers nodded. “Failed,” wrote the first. Then, smiling sweetly at 
Reiko-chan, she explained: “We are not going to accept you at 
fefferson,^ my dear. We feel that you speak a little too dehberately 
. . . as if you had memorized.” 

There was no appeal. Kamejiro and his brilliant daughter were led 
away and in the summer sunlight the father asked in Japanese, “Did 
you get in?” 

“No,” she said, trying desperatdy not to cry, 

“Why not?” her father asked in dumb pain. 

“They said I spoke too slowly,” she explained. 

It was Kamejiro, and not Reiko-chan, who began to weep. He 
looked at the fine school, at the lovely grounds, and realized what 
a great boon his family Imd lost. “Why, why?” he pleaded. “At home, 
you talk like a fire machinel Why do you talk slow today?” 

“I- wanted to be so careful,” Reiko-chan explained. 

Kamejiro felt that his daughter had failed the family through some 
conscious error,’ and his rage overcame him. Raising his arm, he was 
about .to_ punish her when he saw that tears were hanging in her' 
wes, so instead of thrashing her as he intended, he dropped on one 
^5^\and embraced her. “Don’t worry,” he said. “Goro -will get in. 
Maybe it’s even better that way, because he’s a boy.” 

he grabbed his daughter lovingly by the hand and said. 

We must hurry," and the event toward which he hurried proved 
now deeply confused he was, for after having tried rvith all his 
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disfavor upon teachers who admitted to. the preferred schools tc 
many children of Oriental ancestry; so automatically_the schoo 
became costly private schools witli superior facilities paid for out < 
geneii taxation but largely restricted to haole childrcni. Tliis discrim 
nation was easy to enforce, for teachers who intervaewed prospe 
tive enrollces were encouraged to disbar any child who evidenced eve 
the slightest accent or the misuse of a single word; and a miscrabl 
mochciy developed whereby teachers, who knew tliey were under th 
surveillance of plantation managen, conducted tests of Japanese an 
• Filipino children, whose failures were ordained before they spoke 
word. Of course, a few sons of Oriental doctors and lawyers 'wer 
admitted, lest the abuse of tax dollars become too odious, but fo 
the most part the Enghsh-standard school became another devic 
to keep Orientals on tlie plantations, where they were supposed b 
belong. As Iloxworth Hale pointed out, when as a member of tlr 
Board of Education be encouraged the establishment of the schools 
"Wc mustn’t educate field hands beyond their cap.icity.” 

In Honolulu the English-standard school was Jefferson, a supefl 
institution with superior playing fields, laboratories and teachen 
With real anxiety Japanese fathers like Kamejiro Sakagawa watchcc 
the results of the first entrance tests at Jefferson. Almost no Japancsi 
children gained admittance, and Kamejiro warned: "See! You'lazj 
children who will not study. None of your friends got into the fine 
school! But you will get in,. because trom now on you will study 
. twice as much as before." He launched an ingenious prognini 
whereby his five children attended hvo different Chrisb'an diurcha 
each Sunday, listening to the preacher use good English. At any 
free public lecture, tliere would be Kamejiro .and his five children, 
A. He could not understand what was being said, but when he got 
young students home he would scat them in a circle and m3:c 
them repeat .again and again wliat the speaker had said, in the 
speaker’s inton.ation. Before long, Reiko-chan and Goro were adept 
in English. ■ ■ - , 

Ihe S.ak.a|awa children had now reached the apex of their edu- 
cational schizophrenia. In. their American sdiool they learned that 
all people were cre;Ued equal, but tlicir father kept teaching them 
who the Etas were, and the Okinawans. In their Japanese tehool they 
learned formal Japanese and were beaten if they made mistake, but 
at night they drilled one another in proper English. Their parents 
spoke little of the language, but they insisted that tlieir children 
converse with each other in English. It was a crazy', conflicting world, 
. but there w'as this refuge of assurance: when they were with other 
children like themselves they spoke only a wild, free pidgin whose 
syllables sang on the ear like 1 -’ong bie beach. 

When Reiko-chan was a ' girl of twelve 

she w.^ ready to take her all-important verbal ex.amination for ad- 
mission into the privileges of Jefferson. Her parents washed her with 
unusual care, dressed her in a white smock with ru%: 5 , and polished 
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ive.” There was a great deal more about the ominous events that 
aperiled the homeland, but nobody was very clear as to what they 
ere. However, a collection was taken to aid the emperor in this 
our of need, and the Sakagawas contributed money that had been 
itended for a new dress for Reiko-chan. She was allowed to place the 
oins in the box, and she quivered with love of Japan as she did so. 
Now the celebrants moved to the public square in Kakaako, where 
nder a banyan tree they performed the ancient, ritualistic bon dances 
f , Japan. TTie childreni were an important part of this dance, weav- 
ng in slow measures in and out, llieir colorful kimonos swaying in 
he soft night breezes, and one group of elderly ladies, who had 
earned their bon dances in villages thousands of miles fr>^ Hawaii, 
bund tears in their eyes as they watched delicate Reiko-chan moving 
hrough the graceful figures. One old woman asked, “I wonder if 
he knows how beautiful she is? Such a flawless skin and her eyes 
;o Japanesel” 

Kamejiro, who overheard these words of praise, blushed and told 
the women, “We are training Reiko-chan so that when she returns 
to Japan she will be recognized as a fine Japanese,” 

“She is one now,” the women said approvingly. 

When the emperor’s birthday celebration ended, the old confusions 
returned, and Kamejiro warned his sons, in one breath, “This sacred 
day should remind you of how important it is that we get our family 
back to Japan,” and, “You boys saw that Reiko-chan missed getting 
into Jefferson. You are not to miss.” So the tiny Sakagawa sha(± 
became a drill hall with all the children speaking English. 

Even in its first year Jefferson demonstrated its success. With better 
teachers and better facilities it promised to turn out graduates who 
were proficient in English and who were sure to make good records 
at mainland colleges. Some of the plantation owners began to won- 
der if perhaps the English-standard sdiools weren’t too good. Hox- 
worth Hale observed: “Why you get almost as fine an education at 
Jefferson as you do at Punahou. No tax-supported school has to be 
that good.” But there were other protests of a more serious nature, 
for it had become apparent to laboring groups that their children 
were not going to be admitted to the superior schools, no matter 
how proficient their English, and some radical labor men began to 
argue: “We pay taxes to support these fine schools to educate those 
who don’t need them. It is our own children who ought to be going 
to those schools, for then the differences between groups in the 
community would be diminished.” 

Sometimes at night, as Kamejiro listened to Reiko-chan drilling her 
brothers in English, he thought: “Everybody in Hawaii has it better 
than the Japanese. Look at those damned KeesI They have big 
stores and their sons go to Punahou. When the Chinese came to 
Hawaii, things were easy.” 

Now it was Coro’s turn to try his luck at Jefferson, and like his 
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jrayers to get Rcifco-clian into Jeffcison so that she could be, eve 
nore American, he now rushed ha hack liome and into a kiraon 
o that she could join her broSiers in demonstrating that she wi 
jeipetnally a Japanese. For this was the emperor's birthday, am 
:ho community was assembling at tlie Japanese school. As each fami! 
mtcred, ■Ore parents bowed almost to the floor before _the porlrai 
)f idle august ciriperor, fecai led their children to an plao 

>n tlie tatami, where ftey sat on their ankles. At eleven the teache 
ippeared, ashen-feced, so mvc was his responsibihtj' that day. J 
iormci army oiScer rose andertplaincd, “In Japan today, if the teache 
A’ho reads the Imperial Rescript mispronounces even one vrord o 
stumbles once, he is required to commit hara-kiri. Let us pa; 
attention as we hear tlie immortal words of die Emperor Meij 
as to what makes a good Japanese." 

Slowly, painfully, the teacher br^n reading. In Japanese life tlx 
Imperial Rescript was unlike anything that western nations knew. Jl 
had started out in 1890 as a simple announcement of v/hat Japan’s 
educational polirj’ should be, but the nation Lad found ib' cleat 
statement of citizenship so appealing tliat the Rescript had bees 
made immortal. Chadien and soldiers had to memorize it and lmd 
their lives according to its precepts. It taught love of counby, com- 
plete subjugation to the divine will of the emperor, and ohedicact 
to all anthorit)'. In beautiful language it taught a staggering theory o£ 
life, and in humble attention to it, Japan had grown strong. Wen 
the teacher ended his reading of the terrifying words,. huge drops 
of perspiration stood out on his forehead, and each inember of his 
audience was freshly dedicated to Japan and willing to sacrifice his 
life at tlie command of the emperor. • ■ 

The army officer rose and said, “Let us remember Japahl" And aH 
bowed, thinking of that distant, sweet and lovely land. ’ ■ 

The crowd now went outside, where an arena had been set up, and 
two enormous men visiting from Japan waited, stripped dowoi to tlie 
merest loincloths, and after a priest had prayed over them, they went 
to their respective comers of the .arena and grabbed handfuls of pk, 
which they scattered about the mat upon which iiej' were to wrestle. 
Karoejiro whispered to his attentive boys, “Haoles who say Japan^e 
arc runty should see these meal” Tlie preparations continued with 
painful deliberateness for forty minutes, then in a flash of speed, the 
two giants crashed into one another, groaned and hefted until one 
pushed the other across the boundary. The Japanese cheered, then 
burst into hilarious laughter as two of their own fatties, men from 
the plantations, appeared nearly naked to conduct their own wrestling 
match. 

- In the afternoon, officials from the consulate drove up in a black 
car and told the listeners, “Grave events are shaping up in Asia, 'll® 
perpetual evil of China once more threatens ns, and, we cannot say 
wliat fearful measures our august emperor may be required to take 
On this solemn day, may we rcdedicate our lives- to the land we 
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:einent: “I want fifty thousand dollars sent from these islands to 
p save the Japanese army.” 

fhe Salcagawas contributed seventy of those dollars and that night 
jmbled the family. “Reiho-chan cannot go to college,” • Kamejiro 

1 bluntly. The brilliant little girl, president of the ^Is’ club at 
)Kinley and an honor student, sat primly with her hands in her 

As a good Japanese daughter she said nothing, but Goro did. 
he knows more than any of us. She’s got to go to college. Then 

2 can become a teacher and help pay our way.” 

"Girls get married,” Kamejiro rationalized quietly. “Pretty girls get 
irried right away, and the education and income are lost.” 

“She could promise not to get married,” Goro suggested. 

“It is boys who must be educated,” Kamejiro point^ out, “though 
ly both you and Tadao failed to get yourselves into Jefferson I 
raiot understand. Are you stupid? Why don't you learn to speak 
nglish right?” he fumed in Japanese. 

“Please,” Ihe gentle girl begged, “you’ve seen that only the sons 
: people ihe plantation leaders like get into the good schools.” 
Kamejiro turned to look at his daughter. The idea she had sug- 
;sted was startling to him and repugnant. “Is that right?” he asked. 
“Of course it’s right,” Reiko-chan replied. “And Minoru and 
bigeo won’t get in, either.” 

“Nothing wrong with McKinley,” Goro snapped, defending the 
'onderful rabbit-warren of a school where Orientals and Portu- 


uese and indigent haoles went. It was a comfortable, congenial 
2 hool, arrogant in its use of pidgin even in classrooms, and many 
f the islands’ political leaders graduated from .it, even if none of 
he business tycoons did. A boy could get his jaw broken at Mc- 
tinley for speaking good English, but he could also get a good 
ducation, fm the school always contained dedicated teachers who 
oved to see brilliant boys like Goro prosper. 

“Forget McKinley,” Kamejiro told his children. “What kind of 
ob can Reiko-chan get that wl bring in the most money?” 

“Let . her work for three years, then Tadao and I can get jobs,” 
3oro suggested, “and she can go on to the university.” 

“No,” Kamejiro corrected. “I have noticed that if boys stop, 
they never go back. Reiko-chan must work from now on.” 

It, was at this point that the quiet girl almost sobbed, and her 
brothers saw the involuntary contraction of her shoulders. Goro, a 
big husky boy, larger than his father, went to his sister’s chair and 
put his hand on her arm. “Pop’s right,” he said in English. “You’ll 
get married. Pretty girl like you.” 

, “We speak in Japanese!” fomejiro rebuked. “Sit down. Now what 
kmd of job?” 

) “I could be a t^ist,” Reiko suggested. 

' nothing for Japanese typists,” Kamejiro replied. 

/ . sh^ wmk for a doctor?” Tadao asked. He vvai a slim, 

: wrry^boy, taller than Goro but not nearly so rugged, “That’s good 
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sister he reported to the jury of three tcnchers. Like her he brought 
witli him a rather striking report: “Grades A. Behawor B, KnmvI- 
edge of American customs A. English A. Tin's boy lias unusual 
capacities in history," The test began, and he spoke rvith delightful 
fluency, explaining the Civil War to the teachers. 

It looked as if they would have to accept him, when one teacher ■ 
used a device that had been found effective in testing a child’s real 
knowledge of English. She slowly lifted a piece of paper and tore it ' 
in half.- 

"What did I do to the paper?" she asked. 

“Yoii broke it," Coro said promptly. 

Again the teacher tore the paper and asked, “WTiat did 1 do lo it 
this time?" 

“You broke it again,” Goro said. ' 

“We’re sorry,” the chairman announced. "She tore the paper. Tlie . 
word is tore.” And Goro was rejected. 

\\^en his father heard the news he asked dumbly, “Wh.it was 
tlie word again?” 

Goro explained, "I said broke when I siioiild have said tore." 

"Brokel” Kamejiro cried in anguish. “Brokcl’’ He did not' know- 
the word himself, but he was outraged that his son should have,' 
misused it. He began beating hun about the shoulders, crying,-"How 
many times have I told vou not to s.iy broke? You stupid, stupid 
boy!" And he continued li.imiiionng his son, not realizing that if it 
had not been the word broke it would have been some other, for the 
children of Japanese men who dug out privies were not intended to 
enter |cffcrson. 


TN 1956 Kamejiro S.ik.igiwa faced a most difficult decision, for it.- 
pi. became app.irent that his grand design of educating five diildrcn- 
> from kindergarten through graduate school could not be attained. 
Tlie hard-working family simply did not have the money to Ixep 
going. It was therefore necessary that some, at least, of the children 
quit school and go to work, and discussions as to the various courses 
open to the Sokagawas kept the family awake many nights. . i ' 
The fault was not Kamejiro’.?. lie would have been able to main- 
tain the four boys in school and at the same time permit Rciko-chan 
to begin her university coqrse cxxcpt that news from ' Ghina was ■ 
inaeasingly bad. Time after time either the priest at the langiiage 
school or the consular officials reported to the Japanese commu- 
nity that the emperor was facing the gravest crisis in Japanese , 
history. “This sacred man," the priest intoned, "tries to, sleep at 
night with the burden of all Japan on his shoulders. 'Iffie very least' ■ 
you can do is to support our armies in their victorious march across 
China.” The armies were always on the verge of vactory, and cer- 
tainly the Japanese newsreels showed the capture of one new province : 
each vvedc, but the Japanese forces never seemed to gel anywhere, 
and in August of that year the consular official made a very blunt ' 
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lawyer and make a million dollars,” he said in rapid English, “it \vill 
all be yours.” The tears coursed do^vn his face. Then Tadao, who 
was doing exceptionally well in school, but not so well as his' sister 
had done in the same classes, began to weep, and the two younger 
boys, who knew how their sister had dreamed of becoming a tocher, 
sobbed. This was too much for Kamejiro, whose cruel duty it had 
been to make this decision^ and he began to find tears splashing 
down his cheeks. 

Only Mrs. Sakagawa did not cry. “It is her duty," she assured her 
trembung menfolk, but then she saw the tears in her lovely daugh- 
ter’s eyes, and she could no longer hide the fact that duty is often 
too terrible to bear. Gathering her child to her bosom, she wept. 

T Tanip jim Sakagawa’s barbershop was an immense success. It 
opened just as American military installations in Ha\vaii were be- 
^'nnin g to boom, SO that navy men from Pearl Harbor and army boys 
from Schofield Barracks crowded into Hotel Street to get tattooed 
by local artists and shaved by lady barbers. But the piindpal reason 
for Kamejiro’s prosperity was the crystal-like beauty of the three 
Japanese girls who staff^ his chairs. They were olive-skinned, dark- 
haired, soft-eyed young ladies who looked especially appealing in 
crisp white uniforms which they deh'ghted in keeping clean. Men 
often dropped by just for an extra trim to watch the girls, for 
there was the double excitement of a lady barber who was also a 
Japanese. Before long, regular customers were begging tbe pretty girls 
for dates. - 

That was where Kamejiro came in. Early in the life of his barber- 
shop he had taught his girls how to stab with their scissors fresh 
customers who were trying to feel their legs. He also showed them 
that one of the best ways to handle difficult suitors rvas to push 
a hot towel ini the man’s face just as he was making his proposal. 

' He encouraged his girls to discourage persistent Lotharios by nick- 
, ing them , slightly doth the razor, especially on the ear lobe wbeie 
one bled freely, but this gambit sometimes had reverse results, for 
the girls usually felt repentance for this act and made over the 
wounded customer so prettily, daubing him with styptic and askiiTg 
in a sweet .voice, “Does it hurt?” that the men came back stronger 
than before. 

At closing time each night there were loungers outside in Hotel 
Street waiting for the girls, but I&mejiro formed his barbers into a 
squad, marched them to the Sakai girl’s home, and cried proudly, 
“Sakai-sanl Here’s your daughter safe and sound." He then marched 
to the Hasegawas’ and cried, “Here’s Rumiko, safe and sound.” At 
the doorway to his own home he invariably informed his wife, 
“Here’s our girl, safe at home,” The Japanese community marveled 
at how wdl Kaihejiro was , doing, and all agreed that his Reiko-chan 
■ ^vas a most excellent barber. ' • 

Then in 1938, during Goro’s last year at McKinley High, a rea’ 
Dombsbell struck the Sakagawa family, an event so unanticipated tliai 
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“She’s got to have training, .and we have no monej',” Kamei’i 
;pHcd. He waited for a moment, almost afraid to discuss openly wh 
■as in his mind. Then he swallofti'ed and said, "I was taJb’ng isi 
;hii-san and lie said ...” ' , 

“Please, Faflicrl” tlie boys interrupted. “Not Ishii-san! If you list< 
3 what he says ...” 

“Ishii-san’s a fool," Reilco laughed. “Eveiyone knows that" 

“This family is -indebted to Ishii-san,” Kamejiro said forcefnll 
[e often used this phrase, but he nes’cr explained to the childn 
by they were indebted to the curious little man whose ideas g 
aangcr each year. "And Ishii-san pointed out that the easiest w 
ir a Japanese to make lots of money is , . .” He paused diamaticall 

“Stciingl” Goro joked in English. His father knew . somethii 
TCi'ercnt had been said, but not what, so he ignored his son. 

“Ishii-san is going to lend me the mono}'," Kamejiro explain! 
nth nen-ous excitement, “and I am going to open a small barbe 
bop on Hotel Street where the sailors are. And all the chairs wi 
ave girl barbers.” 

Slowly, as if gripped by a nameless horror, the four boys turned t 
>ok at their pretty sister. She sat apart, watching her mother, wh 
.•as washing rice, but in lier sdcncc the eolor left her cheeks, for sb 
ndeistood that her immediate destiny was not the nniveisitj' t 
lursing or stenomphy; she was going to be a lady barber. She Hiei 
hat there nas already one shop of lady barbers on Hotel Street, an 
rten flocked in and ivhoever owned &e shop n’as making a lot c 
aoney, and the guls were getting tips. “But who are the girls? 
teiko thought mutely. “They have hardly been through gratanu 
diool.” 

“So I have asked Sakai-san if he would allow his daughter Chiziik 
o work for me,” Kamejiro reported, exuding hope, “and be sai 
es, if I watch her closely and pres'ent her from becoming familia 
rith strange men. And Rumiko Hasegawa wall work with us toe 
o that «ath three chairs and ■with me to sweep up and shine shoes 
i’C ought to do very well.” 

Unexpectedly, Goro threw his arms on the table and 
0 weep. When his father asked, “Now what’s wrong?” the sixteen 
ear-old hoy mumbled, "Reiko-chan is the best one of us all.” 

“Then she svill be willing to help her brothers get their education,’ 
famejiro said quietly. , , 

Now the mother, from her comer where she was preparing fojd 
poke, and she observed: “It is the duty of a Japanese girl to bd' 
er family. 1 helped mine when I was young, and it . made me 
ettef wife. If Reiko-chan works hard and earns her own mone; 
be will appreciate it more when her husband gives her some to qwa 
n her chOdten. It is her duty.” 

“But a lady barber!” Goro cried through his sobs.- 

“As a barber she will earn more money," his mother replied. 

Goro rushed to his sister and embiac^ her. “When I become 
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:or a moment, then kughed when Reiko called in English, “Bdj's, 
jet them some chairsl” ^ 

‘‘\Ve could use some,” big Hewlett- Janders laughed. “Mighty- 
Sne house you have here, Mr. Sakagawa. Rarely see such beautiful 
Bowers any more. You must have a green thumb.” ■ 

Goro translated rapidly and Kamejiro bowed. “Tell them I love 
Bowers,” he said. Goro translated this and apologized: “Father is 
ashamed of his English.” 

“You certainly handle the language well,” Hewlett replied. “You’re 
Goro, I take it?” 

"Yes, sir.” ' 

The three men looked at him approvingly, and finally Hewlett 
said, jokingly, “You’re the young fellow v/e hate.” 

Goro blushed, and Reiko-chan interrupted, asking, “We drought 
it uas Tadao you wanted to see. This is Tadao.” 

“We know. Miss Sakagawa. But this is the young rascal we 
worry about.” ^ 

There was a moinenfs suspense. No one quite knew what wns 
happening, nor what odd turn this strange meeting was going to 
take next It was Hoxu'orth Hale, oldest and most prim of the 
visitors who spoke, and as always he tried to speak to the heart of 
the matter. “We are an informal alumni committee from Punabou 
School. We’re sick and tired of seeing our team run over by first- 
class athletes Iflce this Goro over here. Young man, j’ou have a 
marvelous future: Basketball, baseball and most of all football. If 
you ever need any help, come see me.” 

“Then you didn’t come to arrest one of us?” Reiko-chan asked. 

. “Good heavens nol” Hale replied. “Did we give that impression 
this afternoon?” 

“My mother doesn’t understand . . .” Reiko began, but the relief 
she felt was so great that she could not speak. She put her hand 
to her mouth to stop its' quivering, then put her arm about Tadao. 

"Good gracious nol” Hale continued. “Quite the cou.trary. Miss 
Sakagawa. In fact, w’e’re so impressed by your family that we’ve 
come here tonight to offer your- brother Tadao a full scholanhip at 
Punahou,- because we need a running halfback lilce him.” 

No one spoke. The, older Sakagawas, not comprehending what was 
happening, looked at Goro for translation, but before he could 
begin. Big Hewlett Janders clapped his arm about the boy’s shoulder 
and sffd, 'We wanted you, too, Goro, but we felt that since you’re 
a senior, you probably ought to finish at McKinley. Besides, we 
have fairly good tackles at school. But- you’ve got to promise , one 
thing. In the Punahou game, don’t tackle your brother.” 

“I'll tear him to shr^s if he’s Punahou,” Goro laughed, 
i “You wrecked us for the past two years,” Janders acknowledged, 
punching the boy in a friendly manner. 

; Now Tadao spoke. “How could I pay my .way at Punahou?” he 
tasked. “Besides the tuition, that is?” 
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it left tlie houscliold breathless. One afternoon in late July thro 
men in blue suits came to the house in Kahaako and asked, “Mrs 
Sakagawa, where's Tadao?” 

Yoriko could speak little English, so she said, ‘Tadao, lie no 
here.” 

"When he come home?” one of the men in a stiff white cpHa: 
asked. 

“Me not know.” 

‘Tonight?” 

‘‘Hontoni, hontonil” she nodded. ‘‘For sure." 

‘‘You tell him to wait here,” the men said, and if they had 
smiled, as they should have done, they would have cased the appro 
hensions of tire Sakagawa household enormously, but they did not, 
for Mrs. Sakagawa, hunched up from great work and somewhai 
vvrbkled, scared them, and they stared at her as she stared at Biera. 

Wien the family convened that night, Mrs. Sakagawa was the 
center of attraction. Four times she acted her role in the afternoon’s 
ominous encounter, and everyone began pressing seventeen-year-old 
Tadao for the details of what offense he had committed, for the 
family assumed that the men were detectives. No other hadles in 
blue suits and white collars ever visited Japanese homes, and slowly 
the unincriminated members of the Sakagawa family began to coalesce 
against the first Sakagawa boy to have gotten into trouble. The awful, 
terrifying rectitude of the fapanese family asserted itself, and Reiko- 
clian cried, "You, Tadao. Wliat did you do? All day I work and see 
no-goods on Hotel Street. Is my brother to be one of these?” . _ 

"Tadaol” Kamejiro cried, banging tlie table. “What mong thing 
have you done?” 

. Tire tall, quiet boy could not ansiver, so his stockier brother Goto 
shouted, “You and your damned foolishness! Suppose the poh’ce 
take you, no more teams at McKinley for you. And I’ll be ashamed 
to go on the field. Tell us! What have you done?” ■ , 

■ The guiltless and bcwaldercd boy shivered before the anger of his 
family. So far as he knew he had done nothing, yet the men had 
been there. Kamc|iro, who had worked desperately hard to keep 
his family decent Japanese of whom Hiroshima would he proud, 
saw that his efforts had come to naught, and began mumbling ip 
his hands. "No man can bring children up right,” he swore, his 
chin trembling with shame and sorrow. 

There was a knock at the door, and the Sakagawas looked at each 
other with last-minute dismay. “You stand tlicrel” Kamejiro wlus- 
■pered to his son, placing him where tlie men could reach him. TTiere 
would he no running away in his family. Then, biting liis lip to 
hide- his disgrace, he opened the door. 

"Mr. Sakagawa?” tlie leader asked. "I'm Hewlett Janders.'and tlm 
is John, Wliipple Hoxworth, and this gentleman in back," and he 
laughed easily, "this is Hoxworth Hale. Good evening.” Tlie three 
business leaders of Hawaii entered the small room, stood awkw’army 
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speakers, they hammered him desperately, shouting, "You god- 
^mned traitorl Who do you think you are, playing for Punahou?” 

Tadao never tried to enh'st Goro’s aid. This punishment "from 
Rikaako was something he had to absorb. He learned to keep his 
hands over, his face so that his teeth would not be broken, and he 
quickly mastered the art of using his feet and knees as lethal weapons. 
By mid-October the assaults ended, especially since McKinley was 
having a good year with Goro as one of its brightest stars. 

This football business in Honolulu was one of the strangest aberra- 
tions in the Pacific. Because Chinese, Japanese and Filipinos were 
mad about games, and because haoles like Janders, Hoxwoith and 
Hale constantly recalled their days of glory at Punahou, the islands 
were sports-crazy and the easiest way to sell a newspaper was to work 
up, a frenzy over football or basketball. Having no college league to 
focus on, the entire community bore down on the high schools. 
Radio commentators reported breathlessly that Akaiamu I^lanianaole 
had damaged a tendon in his right foot and wpuld not be able 
to play Saturday for Hewlett Hdl. New^apers carried enormous 
photographs of fifteen-year-old boys, growling ferociously under cap- 
tions like “Tiger Chung About to Tear into Punahou.” Youths 
who should have been thinking of themselves as unshaven ado- 
lescents having trouble with the square roots of decimals, were forced 
to believe that they were minor Red Granges, and all the publidly 
that on the mainland was thrown at mature professional athletes, 
was in Hawaii directed at callow youths in high school. Conse- 
quenriy, from one year to the next, disgraceful scandals erupted in 
which adult gamblers bribed these boys to throw games. .Then 
headlines moralized over the lack of character-traming in the schc<V 
and occasionally some bewildered lad was aotualiv tiirown kto 'a-J 
for "corrupting tiie fabric of our sports world.” whde the 
gamblers who framed him went free. 

At no time did this great Hawaiian nonsense' flounsh with 
abandon thani in the fall of 1938 when Gow Sdea^wa was plrrizz 
his last year at McKinley and his brother Tadao his first at Fmizic-:. 

As -the Thanksgiving Day classic between the hvo schools approsfei 
all the local newspapers carried flamborant ston^ about the ~ 
dramatic young men. The Mail got a Eae shot of their father Jikn;- 
jiro' standing before his barbershop vim a h'unahou pennant h cne 
hand, a McKinley banner in the other, impartiall” the csptlos 
read. It was one of the first pictures or a Japanese oth-xtijn s 
criminal or an embassy offidal to appear outside the spc'rt^fjsx 


of a Honolulu newspaper. i ,, . 

Oni the day of the game there were nvo halt-page sprai ',^- « 
Goro looking like an insane hvEdog about to tear a sqvi^-2-- 
and one of Tadao straight-amipg an miagmaiy tadkr. 



game* unu cxccut iui ^ j -j 

seconds, Tadao's three flan 2 u:f touchdo\vns wout' 
to victory. That night, as he walked home tbrbif 
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"Youll be there two years,” Hale explained. “No charges at al 
for tuition or books. You can have a job right , now at H & I 
taking care of forms. And completely off the record, we would lib 
to give you one hundred dollars, twenly now, the rest later, fo 
some clothes and things like tliat.” 

John Whipple Hoxworlh, a sharp-eyed, quick-mind^ man added 
"Tell your hiUier that we are doing this not only because you Iiavi 
great promise as a football player, but because we know- you are i 
fine boy. If you were otherwise, wc wouldn’t want you at Punahoa.' 

Hoxrvorth Hale said, "It won’t be too easy for you, son. Thers 
aren’t many Japanese at Punahou. You’!} be alone and lonely.” 

Iteikochan answered for her brother; "It’s the best sdiool in the 
islands. To go there would be worth anything.” 

“We llrinK so,” Hale rqilied. And the three men .shook hands 
with Tadao, the new boy at Punahou. .... 

When the men were gone, Kamejiro exploded, “Whatiappend?” 
he shouted at Goro. 

'Tadao has been accepted at Punahou,” the interpreter replied. 

“Punahou!” The name had rarely been mentioned in the Sakagara 
household. It was a school that had no reality to the Japanese,|a 
haole heaven, a forbidden land. A Japanese boy could logically aspire 
to Jefferson, and in. recent years some were making it, but Punahoal 
Kamqiro sat down, bewildered. "Wlio applied to Punahou?" he 
mumbled, 

“Nobody. The school came to him because he has good gradw 
and can play football.” 

“How wall he pay?” • '' 

"The\' have already paid him,” Goro explained, pointing to Tadao's 
money. , • • 

It was at this point, as Kamejiro studied the twenty doDats, that the 
Sakagawa family as a whole acknowledged for the first rime, opealf 
and honestly, that the boi-s would probably not return to Japan; for 
they could see Tadao at Punahou, one of America’s greatest sdioffl;, 
working with the finest people in the islands, and graduating and 
going on to college and university. He would become a doctor or 
a lawyer, and his life would be spent here ia America; and the famOr 
• looked at him in this moment of realization and they saw him as 
forever lost to Japan; for this was the power of education. 

Tlie three blue-suited alumni who visited that night had warned, 
Tadao that fife at Punahou would be difficult, but the source of the 
difficulty they failed to identify. It came not from Punahou, wh«e 
Tadao’s football prowess won respect, but from Kakaako, where tte 
submerged people had long ago suspected Tadao because of 
mastery of English. Now he ivas opemly sb'gmaHzed as a haole-lovcr, 
and six times in September, Kakaako gangs waylaid him as he mm® 
home from football practice and beat him thoroughly. "We'H tcacn 
you to be better than we are!” they warned him. .Wlien he mao! 
three touchdowns against a team mainly of Japanese and other pidgin; 
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Japanese boys like Coro Sakaga\va‘ crammed themselves into Mc- 
Kinley^ High — called locally. Mikado Prep— they Wariably- found 
some inspired woman teacher imported from Kansas or Minhesoia. 
who told them: “You have a mind that can accomplish anything. 
You could write great books or become a fine research doctor. You 
can do anything.” So the Chinese boys and the Japanese battled their 
way to proficiency, but the Hawaiian^ were not so goaded. "Ib^ were ■ 
given everything free and were encouraged to become trushvorthy 
mechanics, and no society has ever been ruled by trustworthy 
mechanics and loyal schoolteachers. 

Back in 1907 when Dr. Hewlett Whipple was made a member 
of the board for Hewlett Hall, he had tried manfully to revitalize 
the curriculum and to find dynamic teachers like old Uliassulai 
Karakoram Blake, but the Hales and Hewletts stopped him; 'We 
must not try to educate these fine Hawaiian children above their 
natural capacity.” After three years of futile struggling. Dr. Whipple 
resigned, and on the night he quit he told his svife, 'With love 
and money we have condemned these people to perpetual mediocrity, 
Hewlett Hall is the worst thing that has happened to the Hawaiians 
since the arrival of measles and the white man.” So while the Chinese 
and Japanese learned to manipulate tlieir society, the Hawaiians 
did not 


I N THE rALi. of 1941 Honolulu was presented with evidence that 
Punahou, at least, was capable of producing young scholars who 
could turn out historical research of high literary merit. Proof ap- 
peared in the form of a mimeographed pamphlet late one Friday 
afternoon as school was dismissing, and by Friday night the entire 
haole community had heard of it, with widely varjdng reactions; 
even some of the Orientals, by habit indiScrent to literary accom- 
plishment, were chuckling. 

No one reacted mote violently than Hoxworth Hale, a sedate iiian, 
for by the time he had finished reading the fourth line of the 
manifesto he was apoplecb'c and felt, -with reason, Biat a scandal had 
occurred which required action, a conclusion which the officials 
at Punahou had acted upon an hour earlier. Later, when he reviewed 
the matter, Hoxsvorth realized that he should have anticipated 
.trouble, for he recalled that for some time his son Bromley had 
been behaving mysteriously. 

With the aid of a professional carpenter, whom he paid out of 
his ovsn funds, young Brom had erected a curious structure on the 
back lot, and when asked what it was, he repeatedly insisted; "A 
play pen for adults.” It stood unrelated to anjThmg else, a half- 
room, with no ceiling and only two wooden walls, into which were 
cut four small openings, in back of which were built little boxes. 
The ridiculous structure did have a wooden floor, five feet ten 
inches long by five feet one inch wide. Two-hy-fours propped up the 
svalls, and Hoxsvorth noted that several of his son’s friends were 
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by the plaudite of the huge crowd who had eulogized. him as the.. 
;tar of the J^unahou team, he got his worst beating from the 
toughs. Wliert they left him they sramed: "Don't you never play 
like tliat against McKinley again!” 

He stumbled home, his face bleeding from three different cuts, 
md Goro had had enough. "You know who did it?” he asked. 

"Yes.” 

‘Xet’s go!” They took sixteen-year-old Minoru and fifteen-year-old 
Shigeo along. Goro gave each a baseball bat or a railing from a picket 
fence, and they cruised Kakaako until they came upon seven members . 
of llie gang. "No mercy!” Goro whispered, and with deadly efficiency 
the four brothers moved in. Next morning the newspapers, writing 
of the game, called it, "Triumph of the Sakagawa Brotljcrs,” and 
when Goro saw the hcidline he told Tadao, “We didn't do so bad 
last night, either,” 

■Wliile the Sakagawa boys were thus clawing their way up idic 
ladder of island life, boys of Hawaiian ancestry were enjojang quite 
a different experience, Wlien old Abraham Hewlett on the island 
of Maui took as his second wife a handsome Hawaiian girl, he 
found that her family ovued about half of what was to become the 
hotel area of Waikiki. Eventually the Hewlett lands were valued 'at 
over one million dollars an acre, and because of the far-sighted 
missionary generosity of old Abraham, the entire income was applied 
to Hewlett Hall, where boys and girls of Hasvaiian blood were entitled 
to a free education. Under the guidance of a board usually composed 
exclusively of Hales, Hcwletts and Whipples, the famous Hawiiiaa 
SChotj'r 'developed into a marvelous institution. It had a sparkling 
•hand, one of the finest choruses in the islands, loving teaclicrs 
^nd handsome donnitorics. All was free, and an outsider looking 
casually at the school could have been forgiven if he had concluded; 
“Hewlett Hall has been the salvation of the Hawaiiani race.” 

Actually, the facts were somewhat contrary. Physically, Hewlett 
Hall was about perfect, but intellectually it uais limited by the 
vision of the great families who dominated its board. They sent their 
sons to Punahou and Yale. It never seriously occurred to tliem tliat 
Hawaiian boys bad exactly the same capacities as haoles; conse- 
quently, they consciously forced Hewlett Hall into a trade-school 
mold; its directors, with the greatest love in the world, rationalized: 
"The Hawaiians are a delightful, rela.xed race. T^ey love to sing and 
play games. They make wonderful mechanics and chauffeurs. Their • , 
^rls are e.xcellent teachers. Let us encourage Aera to do these things 
even better.” And the Hawaiians, by their own friends, vrere ' 
encouraged. 

Now in the old dajfs when a brilliant Chinese boy had fallen 
under the TOng of preposterous Ulia'ssutai Karakoram' Blake, he w'as 
told daily: “You arc as great a human being as I have ever knovu. 
Tliere is nothing of which you ate not capable.” And these hoys 
grew into doctors, political leaders and bankers, Wien outstanding 
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Hens’Iett In fact, I may z<k in all modest}', a trait for which 
have been noted hy my friends: ^\^lo of my generation, the sixi 
could speak v/ith greater propriety of misnon matters? In eqt 
modesty I v/ould have to reply: No one. 

“Bred as I was on missionary' mythologies, I have" alwaj'S be 
profoundly impressed by ses'eral aspects of the long Journey fro 
Boston to Hars-aii as undertaken by my ancestors. There svas dreadf 
seasiclmess, from which almost all suffered constantly. There v. 
binding biliousness v/hich yellosved the ey'e and slowed the ste 
much as constipation does in our less euphemistic age. There we 
cramped quarters shared by eight where common decency' requin 
that there should have been only two. And there were the inco 
vcniences of no fresh laundry, the same stinking clothes used we< 
after week, and the uncontrollable boredom of Iffe in unaccustomi 
quarters. 

_ "No mission child has suffered more from a vicarious contempl 
tion of these hardships than L In fact, I have recently gone so £ 
as to reconstruct the actual conditions under which my forebea 
struggled against the sea, and for several nights I have tried to lii 
as they must have lived, endeavoring by these means to projet 
myself into their reactions. In the first pictures that accompany th 
essay will be found my responses to the hardships borne by rr 
anchors.” 

Hojcv/orth Hale turned the page gingerly and found that \\Tiipp! 
landers’ Leica had been used to excellent effect From the bun 
leered Bromlej' Hale, his body contorted by the narrow quarte 

and . . , 


"Good GodI” Hoxvrorth gasped. “Isn’t that Mandy Janders?” H 
studied the next photd^ph, which shors'ed how husband and ss-if 
slept in the narrow bunfc, and sure enough, there was his so 
Bromley Hale snoring whfle pretty, long-l^ged Amanda Janders, i 
a poke bonnet, lay beside him, staring in disgust “Oh, my Goc 
I’d better call Mandy’s father right away,” he said weakly, but th 
ss^ held him captive, just as it was imprisoning es'eryone in Hone 
ulu lucl^ enough to possess one of the three hundred mimeographa 
Mpies accompanied by Whip Janders’ glossy photos. 

“As can be clearly seen,” Bromley Hale’s essay continued, ‘hti 
[board the brigantines must have been exactly as bad as our fore 
)ears have reported. But it has always seemed to me that our gooc 


lucestors were stranaely silent on one important matter. Life on 


irigantines was unadulterated hell, granted. But life w'ent on. 

'es indeed, it went on. In fact, aided by the superb libraries resid^ 
n Honolulu, I have assembled certain staJistiK about just how^^ 


ife did go on. Take, for example, the brag Thetis, on which some 
)f my ancestors, beth on my father's ^ 


side and on my mother’s, 

eached these hospitable shores. TJe Thetis depart^ 
ieptember 1, 1821 and reached Lahama on March 26, 1822, aftei 
[.passage of 207 storm-ridden day's. 

“Applying to these data certain facts which have beej- _ 
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working on tire proiect. One day,’, for example, crew-cut’ yottn 
Wliipple Janderj, with a new Leica picked up on his family’s la$ 
trip to Germany, had called, ‘TIcy,’ Mr. Hale. -Would you’ help' u 
a minute?” ■ ' . ' ' 

“Wliat can I do, \Vhip7” 

■"I want you to model this contraption.”. ' . 

"Only if you tell me what it is.” ' '. . . 

"Brom calls it a play pen for adults,” \TOpp1e had explained 
“Some crazy idea of his." 

"How do you want me to model it?” Hojusorth had asked. 

"I ■want to see if a grown man could fit into one of our litlli 
boxes." ' ■ 

"You mean in there?” 

"Yes. It’s well braced.” 

“You want me to climb in?” 

"Sure. Use tlie Ladder.” 

Hoxworth was perpetually unprepared for the blasd manner ir 
which modem children ordered tiieir parents around, aud wath som! 
misgivings he climbed into the bizarre box, stretched bis legs oui 
as -far as they would reach, and laughed pleasantly at yoiing Wnipph 
janden, 

"I should have an Arrow collar on,” he said. 

“You’re in sharp foais just as you are, sir,” Whip replied, snap 
ping several shots with his Leica. "Thank you very much, Mr. Hale.” 

Hoxworth, reading the inflammatory, publication, - thought bad 
on tliose scenes and acknowledged that he bad been tipped off, 
' Whatever happened now was in part his fault, "But how can you 
‘^'anticipate children?” he groaned. The publication bore ftis title; 

• SF,X AnO.\RD THE BRICANTINE 

or ' . 

7'hn Couldn’t Have Been Seasick All the Tiitie . 

or - 

'irn-BE Vf'AS FRIGCIN-' IN' THE lUCGW’ 

A speculative essay on missionaries by Bromley Whipple Hale 

"It is acknowledged by my many and devoted friends at Funahou 
that I yield to no man in my respect for the missionary stock from 
■ which I, and many of my most intimate Mends, derive. I count 
among my dearest possessions the time-wom memorials, that have 
conae down in my family, those treasured reminders of the hardships 
T/hich my forebears suffered in Rounding the Horn in their tliirsi 
for salvarion through good deeds. But more precious I count the 
blood of those stalwart souls as it courses through my veins and 
. makra ine the young man I am today. Tlierefore, when I speak of 
certain inquiries of a scientific nature which I have been conducting 
as ail outgrowth of my studies in a revered school which iiself has 
certain mission overtones, and w'here I have imbibed only the 
purest instruction, I speak as a Hale, a Whipple,, a Bromley and a 
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bc)'Ond chance of successful contradiction in- Botany 2, any, chi 
bom to tlicelcv'cn mission Couples prior , to May 27, 1822, must ha 
been conceh’cd — in holy wedlock to . be sure — on land in Ne 
England, and any infant bom after December. 21, 1822 must 1 
the same reasoning have been conceived on land in Hawaii. Bi 
surely, any child bom to these particular misrion families behva 
May 27 and December 21, 1822, could have been conceived nowhe 
else but aboard the bouncing brig Thetis. Let ns look at wh, 
happened to the occupants of one stateroom: . 

Parents Offspring , . Bom 

Ahncr and jerusha Hale son Micah, . October 1, 1822 

John and Amanda IVliipple son James June 2, 1822 • . 

Abraham and Urania Hewlett son Abner August 13, 1822 

Immanuel and Jeptlia Quigley daughter Lucy July 9, 1822." ; 

Relying upon old records, Bromley Hale proved that of the elcye 
mission couples aboard the Thetis, nine had produced offsprin 
within the critical period. In turn, he moved to each of tlie otht 
revered missionary companies, establishing departure and arrival date; 
against which he compared the birth records until at last, he wa 
able to present n fairly staggering array of statistical evidence., ."Goo 
Godl" Hoxworlb groaned, "if a boy spent half as much iiigcnuit 
on something important . . .” But like the rest of Honolulu/ h 
read eagerly on. 

“Does not tin's amazing fecundity aboard the brigantines sugges 
rather directly that in tlie crowded staterooms there mush have beci 
one additional occupation whereby the idle time was whOed array, ai 
'^'i^occupab'on which our forefathers, through considcrafa'ons of modesty 
■ '(did not report to us? I tliink so. 

“In what I am now about to discuss, I consider my'Self far bom ai 
expert, but from haring hung around poolrooms and from argument 
with my betters during football rallies, I think it fairly well establisbcr 
that for a human male to impregnate a human fcmaie — and God for 
bid that he try his tricks on any other — requires on the average no 
■ one act of intercourse but at least four. As I understand it, tha 
is the normal ejqjericnce of tlie human race, popular novels anc 
sentimental movies that rely upon lucky coincidence notluvithsland 
ing. Tlierefore, it can be seen that for the nine pri^ancics achievee 
aboard the Thetis ...” . . ' 

Hoxworth slumped in his chair. “This boy has a diseased mind,' 
.he groaned. “Now he’s getting clinical!’’ Hoxyv'orth iras right 
young Bromley had produced aU sorts of hilarious statistical, table: 
and at one point had fortified them witli resounding rhetoric: 

, blink I may be allowed the priwiege of at least taking into con 
sideration the -theories lately advanced by His HoHness in tlii 
Vatican, which theories establish beyond much doubt tlie fact thai 
for tbe human female there is a period whicli tlie, ecclesiastic 
designate as ‘safe/ and altliough it is naturally repugnant for ms, r 
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"I don’t even know you,” Hale replied stuffily. He liad never 
iked educators. To him they were a mealy lot. 

■“But Bromley does.” . 

Hale looked at the young man suspiciously. “Are you in any way 
nvolved ...” 

“Mr. Hale, I come here as a friend, not as a conspirator.- 
“Excuse me, Kenderdine. Bromley has spoken well of you.” 

“I’m glad,” the young instructor said coldly. “I’m here to speak 
veil of him.” 

‘Tou’re about the only one in Honolulu ...” 

“Exactly. Mr. Hale, have you read Brom’s essay?” 

“All I could stomach.” 

“Apart from the photograph of you, which is unforgivable, did 
you recognize your son’s essay as a marvelous piece of irony?” 
“Irony! It was plain unadulterated filth. Sewer stuff.” ' , 

“No, Mr. Hale, it was first-rate compassionate irony. I wish I 
had the talent your son has.” 

“You wish . . .” Hox-worth sputtered and stared incredulously 
at his visitor. “You sound like one of the elements we're trying 
to control in this community.”- 

Kenderdine blew air from his lower lip into his nose and took 
a patient respite before daring to answer. Then he handed Mr. 
Hale three books. “These are for you, sir.” 

“What do I want with them?” Hoxworth growled. 

“They will help you understand the extraordinarily gifted young 
man who happens to be your son,” Kenderdine explained. 

“Never heard of them,” Hale snorted, at which the young master 
lost his temper slightly and said something he immediately 'wished 
he could recall. 

“I suppose you haven’t, sir. They happen to be three of the greatest 
novels of our time.” 

“Oh,” Hale grunted, missing the sarcasm. “Well, I still never 
heard of them. What’re they about?” 

“Eamily histories, Mr. Hale. A Lost Lady is a great masterpiece. I 
wish everyone in Hawaii could read The Grandmothers by GlenvVay 
Wescott. It would explain so muoh about Honolulu and Punahou. 
And this last one- should be read by everyone who comes from a 
large family with many mixed-up ramifications. Kate O’Brien’s 
Without My Cloak. It’s laid in Ireland, but it’s about you and 
Bromley, Mr. Hale.” 

‘Tou know, Kenderdine, I don’t like you. I don’t like your manner, 
and I think if the truth were known, Bromley probably got off on 
the wrong foot largely because of your bad influence. I don’t know 
what Punahou’s . . .” 


“Mr.^Hale, I don’t like you either,” the young instructor said 
evenly.^ I don t like a man who can read one of the wittiest, most 
promising bits of -writing I’ve ever known- a schoolboy to write and 
not even recognize what his son has accomplished. Mr. Hale, do 
you know why Hrnvan is so dreadfully dull, why it’s such a wBsteknd 
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“He’s got to go, Lairy. I realize tliat;” ' ' 

‘"I^ank you, Hoxivortli. The iniportanl thing is, he’s got to get 
into Yale. I’ve taken the libertv of . dispatching a cable to rny’ old 
friend Callinson at The Hill. ’There's a chance they’ll take him. 
I’ve helped Callinson in the past.” 

“You think he can still make Yale?” 

"We won’t condemn tlie boy in our report, Ho.worlh. Of that 
you can be sure.” 

“I appreciate this, Lany'. But tell me, does this essay indicate’ a 
diseased mind?” _ . • 

'There was a pause, and the headmaster said reflectively, “I think 
we’d better leave it the way I said first. About adolescents, we can 
never know,” , 

“Do you know where Bromley is?” 

“No, Hoxworth, I don’t." 

'Tlie call ended and Hale sat in the lowering darkness. The phone 
immediately resumed jangling but Hoxw'orth let it ring. It would 
be some parent raising hell about what Bromley had said regarding 
their ancestors, “Damn them all!” Hoxworth cned in real confusion 
as he watched the lights of Honolulu come on, tliat nightly miracle 
that pleased him so much. His family had brought electricity to 
the city, just as they had brought so much more, but now that a 
Hale was in trouble, the smltures would want to ripi him apart. 
Therefore, when tlie front doorbell rang insistently, Hoiiavorth was 
inclined to let it ring; he would not parade his hurt to 'die '.vul- 
tures. Let them pick the bones to their own ghoulish cackling. 

The door opened and a cheery male voice cried, “Heyl Anybody 
‘ ?” Hoxworth could hear footsteps crossing the first big room and 
had a panicky thought: “It’s some cheeky reporter!” And he 
'Lv-d to nm for it, when, the voice called, ’’Hey, Mr. Hale, 
/bu’re the one ...” ■ ' 

“Who are you?” Hoxworth asked stiffly, turning imwiliingly to see- 
a brash-looldng young man in flannel trousers and white linen coat 
He •carried three books under his arm, and looked disaririingly at 
ease. 

. “I’m Red Kenderdine. Brom’s English teacher.” He looked at 
a chair, and when Hale failed to respond, asked, “Mind if I'sit 
down?” 

_ “I don’t want to talk about this thing, Mr. Kenderdine.” . 
"Have you seen Brom yet?” , . . ■ ■ . , • 

‘jNoI” Hale snapped. "WTicre is he?” - ■ ' 

"Good, i ivanted very much to be the first to talk ivith you, Mr. 

;‘MTiy7” , . 

■ ',‘1 don’t tvant you to make a serious mistake, Mr. Hale.” 
“.'What do you mean?” , . , 

"First, win you agree to honor what I’m about to say, as coming 
rom a personal friend . , . and not from a Punahou master?” ■ 
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you Stand for. The labor you hate is going to organize. The Japanese 
you despise will begin to .vote. And who hnpws, perhaps even your 
cozy little deal with the .military, whereby you and they run the 
islands, will be blasted. I’m through for the time being, Mr. Hale. 
You’re ^ough forever.” 

He bowed gravely, jabbed his forefinger three times at the boohs 
and winked. But as he left the room he said gently, “I’ve allowed 
you to fire me, Mr. Hale. Now you do one thing for me. Read the 
essay again and discover the love your son holds for the mission- 
aries. Only a mind steeped in true love can write irony. The others 
ivrite satire.” And he was gone. 

Alone, Hoxworth decided to call the police to find where his son 
was, but he reconsidered. Then Hewlett Janders stonhed over, big, 
robust, full of action and profanity. Hoxworth found tlie interview 
rather confusing because Hewlett on reconsideration didn’t want tc 
horsewhip Bromley at all. He thought the essay a damned good bii 
of slcylarhing and said it would probably do the mission families as 
much good as anything that had happened in years. 

“Whole town’s laughing their belly off,” he roared. “I thoughi 
that picture of you in the bunk was downright killing, Hoxworth, 
And what about that paragraph where he sums up: ‘So by projection 
we can assume.. . .’ Where’s your copy, Hoxworth?” He glimpsed 
the mimeographed publication under a davenport pillow, picked it 
up and thumbed through it. "By God, Hoxworth, that picture of 
you in the bunk is about ten thousand votes if you ever decide to 
run for office. Only tiring you’ve ever done proves you’re human. 
Here’s the part I wanted. ‘So by projection we can estimate that 
within an area less than six feet by five, during a voyage of 207 
daj's, no less than 197 separate acts of sexual intercourse must have 
taken place under conditions which prevented any of the female 
participants from taking off their long flannel undenvear or any of 
the men from stretching out full length in the' bunks.' Now here’s 
the part I hke,” Janders laughed robustly. “‘Against its wdU the 
mind is driven to haunting suspicions: \^at actually w'ent on in 
those crowded staterooms? 'l^Tiat orgies must have transpired? Out 
of delicate regard for the proprieties I shall not pursue the probabih- 
ties, for they are too harro\ving to discuss in public, but I recom- 
mend that .each_ reader develop this matter logically to its 
inevitable conclusions: 'ViTiat did go on?’ ” Big Hewlett Janders 
slainmed the essay against his leg and shouted, ‘YTmow', Hoxworth, 
I often used to ask myself that very question. How' the hell do 
■ you think Uie old folks did it?” 

^ How should I know?” Hoxworth pleaded. 

“D^n it all, man, it v-as you thej' photographed hunched cn in 
one of the bunks! ’ Janders roared. 

IjDoes anyone know where Bromley is?” Hale asl-ed sriSr 
Sure,’ Janders laughed. "But don’t change the pjb'ici' D~'~ 
you agree that the bit I just read is hilarious? Bv Gcd. can -r 
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of the human intellect? Because ’ nobody speculates about tfiess 
Islands. Nobody ever v?rites about, them. Aren't pii ct'ct- peqjlescd 
over the fact Nebiasfens svrite' fine novels about Nebraska, - snd - 
people in Mississippi u-rite wonderful things about Mississippi? Why 
doesn’t anybody es’er -mite about Hauuii?” ■ 

"There u-as Stes-enson,” Hale protested, adding brightly, “and 
fack Londonl” . . 

"Complete junk,” Kendcrdine snapped disdainfully. 

‘T)o you mean to sit there and tell me that you teach our chil- 
dren that Jack London ...” 

"What he uTOte about Hawaii? Complete junk. MTial anjbody 
else has written about Hawaii? Complete junk, Mr. Hale,” , 

"Who are you to judge your betten?” , ■ 

"I’m stating facts. And the biggest fact is that nobody writes 
about Hauuii because the great families, like yours, don't encourage 
their sons and daughters to think ... to feel . , . and c^inly 
not to report. You’ve got a good thing here, and ybu don’t want 
my questions asked.” 

"Young man. I’ve Iieard enough from you,” Hoxsvbrth said 
stifSy. “I rccopize you as a ripe too dangerous to work with young 
people. So, as”a member of tfie board at Punahou ...” 

"You’re going to fire me?” 

“I would be derelict to mv duty if I did otherwise, Mr. Kender- • 
dine.” 

TTie young man relaxed insolently in the chair and stared at the 
lights of Pearl Harbor. "And I would be derelict to my duty as ' 
a human being who loves these islands, Mr. Hale, if I failed to 
tell vou that I for one don’t give a good goddamn, uhat you do 
pr when you do it. I’ve watched you try to hold education bacL 
I've watched you by to hold Libor back. I’ve watched you try to hold 
the legislature back. There was notliing I could do about those -, 
crimes against the larger community. But when you to hold back 
3 proven talent, youi ov.-n son, who if he were encouraged cjinld ' 
nrite the book that would iilumiaate these islands, . then I object I , 
h’dn’t know anjlhing about your son’s rare and wonderM essay nntil 
I saw it I got my copy late, but I will always treasure it When , 
ae becomes a great man, I'll treasure it doubly. I detect m it ' v 
:ertain of my phrases, and I’m glad he learned at least something' 
rom me.” ■ , ' ■ I 

, “You’re through, Kenderdine! You’re ontl” Hale paced back and ;| 
Orth before the big u-indows, waiting for the insolent young man 
o leave, but the English teacher lit a cigarette, puffed twice, and 
lowly rose. • ' , 

"I am through, Mr. Hale. But not because of your action. I WJ 
hrough wdien I came here. Because I won't tolerate your Had - 
)f^OTp a day longer. I've joined the navy.” - ’ ' 

"God help America if the navy bdees men like yon,” Hals snorted. 

“And when this war comes to Hawaii, Mr. Hale, as it merifablf .. 
nust, not only wili I be gone, but y'ou will be, too. Everything 
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oattem of liglits, as tliey came and went along the foreshores of the 
:ay, and the bustling activity at Pearl Harbor, _and the stanj' sky to 
die' south: his city, the city of his people, the fruit of .his fainily’s 
mergy. He leafed his son’s startling essay and saw again the provoca- 
dve last sentence: “We can therefore conclude, I think, that whereas 
our fathers often paced the deck of the Thetis, wrestling with their 
consciences, ftey usually wound up by hustli^ below to the 
cramped bunks, where they westled with their wives.” 

Idly he picked up the three books Kenderdine had left. Hefting 
the Irish novel, he found it too heavy and put it aside. He looked at 
Willa Gather’s slim book, A Lost Lady, but its title seemed much too 
close to his own case, and he did not want to read about lovely 
ladies who become lost, for it seemed to be happening throughout 
his group. That left The Grandmothers, which was neither too 
heavy in bulk nor too close to home, although had he known when 
he started reahng, it was really the most dangerous of the three, 
for it was a barbed shaft directed right at the heart of Honolulu and 
its wonderful matriarchies. 

To his surprise, he was still reading the story of Wisconsin’s rare 
old women, when the lights of Honolulu sadly surrendered their 
batde against the rising' dawn. The door creaked open gingerly, and 
Bromley 'Whipple Hme, flushed with pride of auftorship and 
Uncle Hewlett’s good whiskey, stumbled into the room. 

“Hi, Dad.” 

“H^o, Bromley.” 

The handsome young fellow, with indelible Whipple charm 
stamped on his bright features, slumped into a chair and groaned. 
“It's been quite a day. Dad.” 

Grudgingly, Hoxworth observed: 'Tou seem to have cut quite a 
niche for yourself in the local mausoleum.” 

“Dad, 1 got thrown out of school.” 

"I Imow. Unde Hewlett’s already made plans for you and Wliipple 
to get into one of the good cram schools. The one thing you have to 
safeguard is your Yale entrance.” 

“Dad, I was going to speak about this later, but I guess now’s . , . 
I don’t believe I want to go to Yale. Now wait a niinutel I'd like to 
try either Alabama or CornelL” 

“Alabamal Cornell!” Hoxwoiih exploded. “Those jerkwater . . . 
Good heavens, you might just as well go to the University of 
Hawaii.” , 

“That’s what I wanted to do . . . seeing as how I want to write 
about Hawaii. But Mr. Kenderdine says that Alabama and Cornell 
, have fine classes in creative writing.” 

“Broml^, where did you ever get the idea that you want to be a 
writer? 'This isn’t a job for a man. I've been relying on you to . ” 

“You’ll have to rely upon somebody else. Dad. There’s lots df good 
bnght young men from Harvard and Penn business schools v/ho’d be 
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"There’s no sweat ' getting into' either Cornell or Alabama. I U 

■egister Monday at McKinley- ^ •_ 

^oxworth winc^ and ashed, Why McKinl^'? 

'*‘The Hds cdl it Manila Prep and I d sort of like to Imow some 

already know . . • Doesn’t Consul Adujo’s son go.to Puna- 


, "I want to know real Fihpinos, Dad. n v 

Hoxworlh Hale started to rear hack, as it he were about to tell his 
son that he would tolerate no nonsense about McKinley High School, 
but as words began to formulate he saw his son etched against tire 
pale morning light, and the silhouette was not of Bromley Hoxworth, 
the radieal essayist who had outraged Hawaii, but of Hoxworth Hale, 
the radical art critic who had charged Yale University with thievery; 
and a bond of identity was established, and the father swallowed his 
words of reprimand. 

“Tell me one thing, Bromley. This Mr. Kinderdine? Can his ideas • 
be trusted?” 

“The best. Dad. Unemotional, yet loaded with fire. You heard, I 
suppose, that we’re losing him. Joining the navy. Says there’s bound 
to be war.” 

'There was a painful silence and the boy concluded; "Maybe that's 
why I want to go to McKinley now. Dad. There mayn’t be too much 
time.” He started to bed but realized that he owed his father some 
kind of apology, for the mimeographed essay had aeated a storm 
which he, the author, had not anticipated. “About that photograph 
of you. Dad . , . What I mean is, if I do become a Avritcr, I’ll be a 
good one.” And he stmnbled oS to bed. 


I N 1941 the Thanksgiving Day football game was largely a replay 
of the 1938 classic, Avitii Punahou pitted against McKinlej', but 
this time two Sakagawa-boys played for Punahou; for HoOTorth Hale 
and his committee of alumni had been so pleas^ v/ith Tadao’s per- 
. formance that they had automatically extended scholarships to the 
younger boys, Minoru the tackle and Shigeo the halfback. ’Thus it 
WM that the former privy cleaner Khmejiro sat in the staium along 

with his wife and his two older boys — Goro was in army uniform 

cheering for Punahou. A nesvspaperman remarked; “It’s a revolution 
m Hawaii when Sakagawa the barber and Hoxworth Hale support the 
same team.” 

'Ihroughout Harvaii these minor miracles of accommodation wers 
; tong place. When a child felt pain he said, “Itai, itail” wh^ch 
i • Japanese, men he finished work it was pauhana. He had aliba -- 
; ms taends. He tried to avoid pilikia and when he S 2 tl 2 rec W-' - 
1 was hoomalimali, all Hawaiian words. He rarely ate can'w'v- 'r— 

his pockets filled with'seed, a delicious Chine=“ cmf 2 cc.~ '• 

i hoonce, sugar and salt all at once and made 
I plums. After a dance he dirT ^ - _ 
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"Wlrat )do you l:no\v about Harwrd and Penn?" ■ 

"Mr. Kenderdine told us Oiey were the best in the coanby. V . . 
in business.” ■ ■ • 

Hoxwortli stiffened and growled, “I suppose your Mr. Kenderdine 
said that anyone who bothered to go into business . , 

"Ob, nol He thinks business is the modem ocean for contemporary 
Francis Drakes and Jean Lafittes." 

“Weren’t they pirates?” Ho.worth asked su^iciously. 

"Tliey were advcnluTcrs. Mr. Kenderdine told 'Whip Tanders he 
ought to try like the devil to get into Harvard Business School.” 

“But he didn’t tell you thal^ did he?” 

"No, Dad. He thinks I can mite.” TIjere was a long pause' ia 
the big room as the pastel lights of morning spread across the dly 
below, and one of those rare moments dea'clopcd in which a son can', 
talk to his father, and if Hoxworth Ilalc had growled in his castomaiy ' 
manner, the moment would have mssed, like the ghost of Pels 
ignoring one whom she considered not worth a warning, but 
Hoxrvorth’s personal god sat hearily on bis shoulder, and he said 
nothing, so that his son continued: “You and your father and aH 
your generations used to sit up here. Dad, and look down at Hono- 
lulu and dream of controlling it. Eveiy streetcar that ran, cs'ciy. 
boat that came to port did so at your command. I ajpprodate that. 
It’s a noble drive, a civilizing one. Sometimes I’ve caught a glimpse of 
such a life for m)’self. But it’s alw.iys passed, Dad. 1 just don’t have 
that vision, and you’ve got to find someone who has, or. you and I 
nail both go broke.” 

“Don't you have any vision at all?” Hoxwortli asked quietly, tack 
in the shadows. 

"Oh, ycsl" The h.mdsome young fellow pointed to Honolula,’ 
pljang tribute beneath them, and confided for the first time to any- 
^one: “I want to control this city too. Dad. But I want to bore into 
its heart to see what makes it run. M'hy Uie Chinese buy land and 
tte Japanese don’t. Why the old families like ours intermany and 
intennatTy until d.imncd near half of them have somebody locked 
away in upstairs rooms. I \mnt to know who really ornis the water- 
front, and what indignities a man must suffer before he can become 
an admiral at Pearl Harbor. And when I know all these tilings, I'm , 

going to w-rite a book . . . maybe lots of them and thej' won’t 

be book like the ones you read. TheyTl be like The Grandmothers 
and Without My Cloak, books you never heard of. And when I- . 
' know', and when I have written what I Imow-, then I’ll control 
, Honolulu in a manner you never dreamed of. Because I’ll control 
its imagination.” 

He was slightly drunk and fell back in his chair. His father watched 
nun for some minutes, during which fragments of The Grandiaothsts 
• repeated themselves in Hoxworth’s agitated mind. Finally the fether 
■ Said, "I suppose you don’t want to bundle off to the cram schooP” 
“No, Dad." . ■ 

“What will you do?" ■. • 
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his famny began hammering him -with their ar^ments, he felt caged 
and fcally lacked a chair and shouted, “I’m going away where a man 
can get some peace,” He sought out Mr. Ishii and sat glumly .with 
him. _ , ' 

“Our evil has caught up us, old friend,” he said. ; 

- “It was bound to, sooner or later,” Mr, . Ishii reflected sadly, 
“The children are insisting that I \vrite to Hiroshima and take 
their names off the village registry.” 

“You aren’t going to do it, are you?” Mr. Ishii asked hopefully. 
“How can I? And bring disgrace upon us all?” 

The two men> now gray in their late fifties, sat moodily and 
thought of the shame an which they were involved. In their village 
Kamejiro had been legally married by proxy to the pretty girl 
Sumiko, by whom he had had five children), all duly reported; and 
Mr, Ishii had been legally married to Miro Yoriko, no children 
reported. Yet by convenient switching, Kamejiro had married Yoriko, 
American style, and she was the mother of the children; Mr. Ishii 
had likewise married Sumiko, and she had turned out to be a 
prostitute. How could they explain these things to the Japanese 
consulate on Nuuanu Street? How could they explain this accidental 
bigamy to .the five children? Above all, how could they explain it to 
the village authorities in Hiroshima? “All Japan would be ashamed,” 
Mr, Ishii said gloomily. “Kamejiro, we better leave things just as 
they are,”. 

“But the children are fighting with me. Today even Mr. Hale came 
to the house. He had the papers in his hands.” 

_ “Of course he had the papersl” Mr. Ishii agreed. “But you \vatch 
his face when you try to explain who your wife is. Kamejiro, .friend, 
let the matter drop.” ■' 

But on Saturday, December 6, Mr. Hale returned to the shack and 
said, “You are the last holdoEt on my list, Mr. Sakagawa. Please 
end your sons’ dual citizenship. With Goro here in the army, and 
Tadao and Minoru in the R.O.T.G., it’s something you’ve got to 
do.” 

“I can’t,” Kamejiro said through his interpreter, Goro, who had a 
. weekend pass from Schofield Barracks. 

“I don’t undc-TStand the old man,” Goto said, smoothing out his 
army uniform, of which he was obviously proud. “He’s loyal to 
Japan, but he’s no great flag waver. rU argue with him again when 
you’re gone, Mr. Hale.” 

"His obstinacy looks very bad,” Mr. Hale warned. “Especially 
svith you in the army. I’ve got to report it, of course.” 

Goro shrugged his shoulders. "Have you ever tried to argue with a 
Japanese papa-san? ,My pop has some crazv' fixed idea. But I’ll 
what I can do.” 

'^at Saturday night the entire Sakagawa family battled out thri 
; probleim of dual citizenship, im Japanese. “I r^ect your ccuntr.' 

. Pop, Goro said. “I remember when I had the fight with the 
{ 3bout going back to Japan. When I finally suiiendered, I reaPv 
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saimin, Japanese noodles, toA teriyald/barbccue. Or, he had chop 
suey. For dessert he had a Portuguese malasada, a sweet, sticky fried 
doughnut, crackling with sugar. It w’as an- island community and it 
had absorbed the best from many cultures. On this day, as Punahou 
battled McKinley in a game that was more thrilling to Honolulu 
tlian the Rose Bowl game was to California, Punahou, tlie haole 
heaven, fielded a team containing hvo Safcrgawas, a , Kee, two 
Kalanianaoles, a Rodriques and assorted Hales, Hewletts, Tandenes 
and Hoxwortlis. That year Punahou w'on, 27-6, and Shigeo Salcagawa 
scored hvo of the touchdowns, so that as he went home tlirough the 
streets of Kakaako the perpetual toughs taunted him contemptuously 
with being a haole-lovcr, but they no longer tried to assault the , 
Sakagawa boys. They knew better. 

Logically, the Sakagawas should have been able — ^what with the 
aid of scholarships for three of the boys — to retire Rciko-chan from 
the barbershop, allosving her to enroll in the university, but just as 
tlie family had enough money saved ahead for this, the consulate on 
Nuuanu Street convened the Japanese community and told them 
gravely, “The war in China grows more costly than ever. .We hare , 
got to assist our homeland now. Please, please remember your,vov,s 
to the emperor.” And the fund had gone to help Japan laist the 
evil of China’s aggression, though Coro asked his friends, “How can . 
China be the aggressor when it’s Japan that’s done the invading?" He 
wanted to ask his father about this, but Kamejiro, in these trying 
daj-s of late 1941, had pressing problems which he could not share 
with his children, nor with anyone else for that matter, except Mr, 
IsTiii. , 

They began when Hawaii established a committee of American 
i^citizens whose job it was to visit all Japanese homes, beseeching the 
'■rents to write to Japan to have the n.amcs of their children removed , 
ii- . viltage registers, thus canceling their Japanese citizciiship. Hos- 
worth Hale was the committee member who visited the Salagawas, ■ 
and with Reiko as interpreter he explained on the day after Thanks- 
giving: “Mr, Sakagawa, Japan is a nation that insists upon dual 
citizenship. But since your five fine children were bom here, li^h)' 
thetyfe Americans. Emotionally they're Americans too. But because 
you registered their names in your Hiroshima village years ago they ■ 
are also Japanese citizens. Suppose the war in Europe spreads. IVhat 
if Japan and America get into it on opposite sides? Your sons might 
face serious difficulties if you allow them to retain two citizenships. , 
. To protect them, get it cleaned up." • ■ , 

, ^ .-The five children added their picas. “Look, Pop,” they argued. 
“We respect Japan^ but we’re going to be Americans.”, Their father 
agreed with them. He nodded. He told Mr. Hale that it ought Jo he 
done, but as alwaj's before, he refused to sign any papers. This the 
, children could not understand and &ey sided with Mr. Hale when, 
he said, “dt really_ isn’t right, Mr. Sakagawa, for you to penalize yooi 
sons, especially with three of them being Punahou boys.” 

But Sakagawm-san rvas adamant, and after Hale had left, and 
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maldng noises from a room Shig. could not see, but what ■' it "'was 
saying he could not determine. Gulping in a manner not .common to 
the Hales, Hoxworfch pushed open the screen door and smd .tp„the- 
star of the Punahou eleven, “My God, Shig. Your cbiihifry has' 
declared war on mine.” 

For a moment Shig could not comprehend w'hat had been said. 
Pointing bach to Pearl Harbor he ashed, “They having a mahe-believe 
invasion?" 

“No,” Hoxworth Hale replied in a hollow, terrified voice. “Japan is 
bombing Honolulu.” 

“Japan?” Shig loohed up at the darting planes and saw that where 
they passed, explosions followed and that as the planes sped toward 
the mountains, pufis of gunfire traced them through the shy. “Oh, 
my God!” the boy gasped. “'What’s happened?” 

Hoxsvorth held tlie door open, ignoring the cable, and indicated 
that Shig should come inside, and they went to the radio, whose 
announcer \vas repeating frantically, yet with a voice that tried to 
avoid the creation of panic: “I repeat. This is not a military exercise. 
Japanese planes are bombing Honolulu. I repeat. This is not a johe. 
This is war.” 

Hoxworth Hale covered his face with his hands and muttered, 
“How awful this is going to be.” Loohing at bright-eyed Shig, who 
was only a year older than his own son, he said, “You’ll need all the 
courage you have, son.” 

Shig replied, “Outside you said, 'Your country has declared war 
on my country.’ Yours and mine are both the same, Mr. Hale.-^I’m 
an American,” 

“I’m sorry, Shig. That’s' a mistahe many of us will mate in the 
next few days. God, loot at that explosion!” The two watchers 
winced as an enormous thunder filled the air, accompanied by. a 
slowly rising pillar of jet-blact smote that billowed and twisted up- 
ward from the ruins at Pearl Harbor. “Something terrible is talcing 
place,” Hale mumbled. 

'Then from a stairway behind him came a haunted voice, weat 
‘and piping like a child’s, and he made as if to push Shigeo out the 
■door, but before he could do so the person on the stairs had come 
;do\vn'into the room and stood facing her husband and his visitor. It 
W’as Mrs. Hale, a frail and very beautiful woman of thirty-eight. She 
.had light auburn hair and mde, level eyes that found difficulty in 
focusing. She wore a wispy dressing gown such as Shig had never 
‘seen before outside the movies, and she walked haltingly. ‘What is 
|^.the great noise I hear, Hoxworth?” she asked. 

; “Malama, you shouldn’t have come down here,” her husband 
admonished. 

“But I h^d a shooting,” she explained softly, “and I wondered 
f.if you were in trouble.” 

At Ais moment one of the bombing planes u’as driven off coarse 
'..by n burst of unexpected anti-airciaft fire, and it su'eived from iis 
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intended to go. But yon know wliat’s liappcaed. Pop.' Footb: 
non’ the army. Let’s face it, Popi'I’m an Amencan.^' 

'^fe too/’ 'Tadao agreed. 

Tlie sons hammered at him, and finally he said, "I want yoi 
Americans. Wlien I put a newspaper picture like that over th 
‘Four Safctgawa Stars,’ don’t pu think I’m proud? Long age 
mitted you’d never again be Japanese." 

‘"Tlien take our names off the citizenship registry in Japan 
"I can’t,” he repeated for the fiftieth lime. 

“Damn it. Pop, sometimes you make me madl” Goro cried 
Kamqiro stood up. He star^ at his sons and said, "Tliere i 
no shouting. Remember that you arc decent Japanese sons.” 
came to attention, and he added sorrowfully, “There is a 
reason why I cannot change the register.” 

"But why?” tlic boj's insisted. 

Tlirough" tlie long night the argument lasted, and' stu 
Kamejiro was unable to c-vplain why he was powerless to at 
even though his sons were American, he was forever Japancsi 
he expected one day to return to Hiroshima; when he got thi 
could quietly tell his friends about the mix-up m Hawaii, h 
could uot do so by letter. He himself could not write, and he 
not trust others to write for him. It was two o'clock in the mt 
when he went to bed, and as he pulled the coven up ahoi 
shoulders, on a group of aircraft carriers sLx hundred miles av 
task force of Japanese airmen, many of them from Hiroshima 
pared to bomb Pearl Harbor. 

V Shigeo, the youngest of the Sakagawas, rose earty next mo 
'••iand pedaled his bicycle down to Cable Nk’irelcss, where he work 
'‘Sundaj-s delivering cables that had accumulated during the nigh 
those which w'ould come in throughout the day. His fint handf 
got at ses en-thirt}' and thev’ were all addressed to , people ii 
Diamond Head area like the Hales and the Whipples, who liv 
big houses overlooking the citj'. 

He had reached W’aikiki when he heard from the vicinity of 
Harbor a series of dull e.\plosions and he thought: “More 
exercises. Wonder what it means?” 

He turned his back on Pearl Harbor and pedaled up an imprt 
.lane leading to tire estate of Hoxworth Hale, and while waitii 
tlie porte-cochere he looked back toward the nasal base and 
columns of dense black smoke curling up into the morning sun! 
More explosions followed and he saw' a series of planes darting 
^'SPgging through tire bright blue os'erhead. ‘Tret^ impressive, 
tbouglit. ' . 

He nmg the Hale bell again, and in a moment Hoxworth Hal 
neared in a dark business suit, wearing collar and tie, as if su 
leader of the community were not allowed to relax. Shig noticed 
the man’s face was colorless and his hands trembling. The radio 
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planned escape route, winging swiftly over'tiie Diamond Head altj, 
and as it passed, Shig and Mr. Hale could see bn its undcrbdlf 
red circle of Japan. “You'd better go no\v,'’_Mr. Hale said. ' ' • • 

“You luaven’t signed for the cable,” Shig pointed out, and b 
Hoxworth took tlie cable and simed thc'.rcceipt, his wife w-AkI 
ghostlike to the door and looked toward Pearl Harbor, where G: 
bombs were still exploding, 

"Ahhhhhhl” she shrieked in a weird guttural cry. “It’s war sr3 
my son will be killed.” Tlirowing her filmy sleeves over her foce, sk 
ran to her husband, sobbing, “It's war, and Bromley will not com 
back alive.” ■ ’ ■ ; ' ‘ - 

I-Ialc, holding his wife in his right arm, returned the receipt wiia 
his left hand and gripped Shigeo by the shoulder. “You most dS 
speak of tliis,” he said. ' _ , 

“I won't,” Shigeo promised, not understanding exactly what it 
was that he was expected to keep secret. 

Knmejiro had risen at six that morning and had gone down tofe 
barbershop to sterflizc everjlhing again, tor part of tire success of hi 
shop stemmed from his mania for cleanliness. Now he was back boas; 
waiting for liis breakfast. His wife Yoriko, who never did kt 
cuslomcre’ laundry on. Sunday, was leisurely preparing a meal, hiving 
already fed Sliigeo. Goto, enjoying his pass, was slciming late, ba! 
Tadao, who was in the R.O.T.C. at the university, had already rka. 
Reiko<!han was dressed and ready to go to an early service at ft! 
. Community Church in Moiliili. Minoru, nineteen and already a 
training for basketball at Punahou, was also sleeping. 

Tire first to comprehend what was happening was Goro, for wbei 
the bombs struck he thundered out of b^, ran in his shorts info fts 
yard and shouted, “Tliis is no game. Somebody's declared war!’’ He 
ran to the radio he had built for the family and heard ofEoa! efts- 
firmation of his suspicions: “Enemy planes of unknown origin are 
bombing Pearl Harbor and Hickam Field,” Turning to his family k 
announced in Japanese: “I think Japan has declared war against ar.” 

'Tlic escape route used by those bombers who attacked tlie easte! 
segment of Pearl Harbor carried them across Khkrrako, and now S 
they flashed by in triumph tlie Sakagawa family gathered on fter 
minute lawn surrounded by flowers and watched the bright red rising 
sun of Japan dart by. As soon as the enemy was identified Gom 
shouted, “Tad! We better report right awayl” Accordingly, bo 
hurried into his army uniform and hitchhOced a ride out to Schofi® 
Banacks, while Tadao and Minora climbed into their R.O.T.C. 
uniforms, Tadao reporting to the university and Minoru to Punaliou, 
But before the boys left, tiiey bowled ceremoniously to Ihrir k- 
wdldered father. 

The impact of these sudden happenings on Kamejiro stagger 
In an uncomprehending daze he sat down,' on the steps of hi 
and stared at the sky, where puffs of ack-ack traced the depai 
tlie Japanese planes. Three times he saw the red sun of his ho: 
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At four airly-one tliat Iiot, terrifying WrS 

•aclied tlie end of Ws route, and be ped^ed his CaWe irc^s 
licv’cle up tlie long drive leading to the lesdence of Gener^ Hom- 
S, where the ashen-faced military leader tog:_ the cable Md 
cribbled his name in pencil aaoss the receipt. His command had 
,een virtually destroyed. The islands he was sup^s^ 
vere at the mercy of the enemy. Even his owm h^dquart^ lud 
)een strafed with impunity-. At the end of this debacle he was 
breed to receive cables from Washington, but this parbcular one 
vas more than he could stomach. He read it, swore, crumpled it up, 
ind threw it on the floor- As it slowly unfolded itself, Shig could 
read that it came from the War Department. It warned General 
ifommer that from secret sources Washington had concluded that 
[apan might attempt to attach Pearl Harbor. With all the instan- 
taneous systems of communications available to the government, 
Washington could have rushed the message through in time to pre- 
vent the holocaust, but it bad transmitted this most urgent of 
contemporary cables by ordinary commercial wireless. It arrived ten 
houirs late, delivered on bicycle by a Japanese messenger boy. 


The speed ivith which Goro and Tadao rushed to offer the 
services to America was not matched by America in aa■cp^.ng r'- - 
.services. The 298th Infantry Regiment, which Cc.'o joinei ar 5.b 
field Banachs, was composed mostly of Japanese enL-tc-c m : r 
;manded by non-Japanese officers, and it was thi'; emt r-Laa r-: 
■dispatched to dean up the bomb damsTe 

• J A _ r, n 1 1 ^ r' 


■dozens of American aircraft had been destrerred rr 


'When the air corps men saw flie trueddoad -n: Ibc: 
'invading the wtec&d ait strip they ydled, '‘Thr're 
some frightened guards started shooting. 

■ “Knock itbffi’' tlie 298th shouted. "'■‘•Were 
i.the next three days of crisis the outfit nu: firr : n 
i'working eighteen and twenty hmr- a fir rr r; 
spperahle. “Best crew on the ishuifi-~ rra: — --- ■— 
tadmiringly. "Not much quesrinu r:-— 

’ But on the night of Deaeafibe: 11 ^ ^ 

quarters received a message dmr 
getic California tos in lu^dizr — fir 
bicnior officer pushed the-nsifi; r-^~, 
dau-n three companies of trefir-rafir fr 
■jl'cxtra complement of ana 


iXicurious tasks, and when e — -* — , 

;^)apanese hoy in the 2?5fi: ' 

fjWe’re surroundedi*' 
i His mates tuiablea r-n: ar £.=^ -r-- 

patade ground Tfiaea z r r?— 557“ 

metallic loud-spaV*- 
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“I think he’s out of his mind/’.Sbigeo said sadly as he v^atched i 
community gossip disappear. As Mr. Ishii turned the comer, a pal 
came through Kakaako, announcing v/itli a loud-speaker: ■ "j 
Japanese are under house arrest. Do not leave your homes.' I repe 
Do not leave your homes.” . ’ 

Shigeo went up to them and said, “I'm the Sunday delivery boy i 
Cable Wireless.’’ 

There was a moment of hesitation, after which the patrol ma 
the type of decision that was going to be made many times that <3 
throughout Hawaii: the Japanese are all spies and they are all disldj 
they must he clamped into house arrest; hut wc kmow this particu 
Japanese and the work he is doing is essential, therefore he 
excused. 'Ifhe patrol looked at Shig's bicj'cle ■with its clear raatld! 
and one man asked, “Aren’t you the kid who plays for Punahbu?’’ 

‘Tes,” Shig ^lied. 

“You’re all right. You go alitad.” 

"You got a pass I could use?” Shig asked. “I don.’t want to i 
shot at.” 

“Sure. Use this.” 

At tivo o’clock that afternoon Shig reported to his main office i 
his fourth batch of, telegrams and he was handed one addressed 
General Lansing Hoinmer, hut since Shig knew that , the gene 
lived at the extreme end of his route, he tucked lliat particu 
message into -the bottom of hispBc and as he pedaled through ? 
' western part of Honolulu tO'ward Pearl Harbor and saw' the devas 
tion he understood better than most what had happened and wi 
was about to happen. From the porch of one house where 
delivered a cable, he could see the anchorage at Pearl Harbor its: 
and alongside the piers he s.aw the stricken ships, lying on th 
sides and belching flames. 

The man to whom he had given the telegram said, 'Wdl, t 
goddamned Japs hit everything they aimed at. Papers said Ja 
.couldn’t fly planes because they were cross-ej'ed. You ask me, ■ 
.better get some cross-eyed pilots. And some gurmers, too. I sto 
on this porch for three hours and I didn’t see our men hit o 
goddamned Jap plane. What do you think of that?” 

"You mean they all got away?” 

“Every one of the bastards.” 

"Some monkey was telling me the Japanese have already landec 
Shig said. 

“Theyll never make it,” the man replied, “So fer the Japs have 1 
oniythe navy, which is a bunch of do-nothings anjway. 'When tli 
hy to land they ran up against the dogfaces. That’ll be different. I g 
two sons in the infantry. Plenty tough. You got anyone in unifbrmi 

“Two hrofhets.” ■ ■ 

“Infantry, I hope?” ' 

'‘Yep.'l^e/re plenty tough, too,” 

_ “I don’t think the yellow bastards’ll make it,” the roan said as 1 
lipped open his telegram. • , 
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•i tlie R.O.T.C. were quietly told, "We no longer We sny .pisce for 
pu in the outfit. Turn in your uniforms." Thej* u'ere gr.-en no 
»son, no alternative, so Tadao and Minoru turned in their Icrd- 
amed American uniforms and appeared next day in mufti. A haole 
aldier from Athansas saw them w-alking along the street and jeered: 
Why ain’t you yellow-bellied bastards in uniform same as rn^ 
,)i^y should I fight to protect you slant-eyes?" 
d Minoru, being a rather beefy tackle at Punahou, was always ready 
W a brawl, and he turned toward the Arkansas boy, but Tadao.. s 
quieter type, caught his arm and dragged him along. ‘‘If yon hit s 
I'oldier, they’d lynch you.” 

'■ "I’ll take so much," Minoru muttered, “and then somebody’s going 
“"n get it.” 

But they were to find out that day just how much they would he 
^.'equired to take, for as they came dorni from the R.O.T.C. head- 
'|uarteis, where their pleas for reinstatement were rejected, ties' saw 
jicir mother in her customary black kimono and straw geta walking 
•'Mntoed along Kakaako, shuffling in her peasant style and bent 
‘f’orward from the hips. She looked, Minom f-o admit, extremely 
;|ioreign, and he was not surprised therefore when a crowd gathered 
■;^md began to shout at her, telling her in words which she coiildn't 
'•anderstand ftat no slant-eyed Japanese were wanted in the streets of 

SHfinnlidn vviVh thpir tiUliv kiinnnn<!. And tipfnrp ^b^ bo'.j CO’jlj ^ 
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Then a different voice aied: "You Japancs_e soldiers/ 1 TOnt you fe 
nominate one man from each tent to step outside. Quickl” V 
From his tent Goro Stepped into the gathering light, 
shorts and nothing more. Then the voice continued: “You Japarics! 
soldiers inside the tents. Pass out your rifles, your revolvers, yo3 
grenades. QuickI You men outside, stack them,” . 

\'l^en Sis was done the voice commanded: - “If there are aaj 
non-Japanese soldiers in this encampment, they arc to leave m 
You have five minutes. Quick,” 

Friends, unable to look flieir Japanese partners in the eye, shafflec 
away, and when tlie five minutes were gone, only Japanese boy 
stood bewildered in the tents. “Does tliis mean prison camp?’’ ow 
whispered. 

"Who knows?” his mate shrugged. _ ■ 

What it meant the Japanese boys were norv to discover, "Musts 
out here!” the tinny voice commanded, "As you are! As you arc!’ 
And when the bewildered troops were in line, the colonel wlio kc 
spoken first advised them; “You have been disarmed as a precaufioa 
ary measure. We cannot tell when your countrymen will tty t( 
atta^ us again and we' cannot endanger our rear by having yoi 
carrying weapons among us. You will stay within this barbed-win 
enclosure until you pt further orders. My men have been given oni 
simple command: If any Jap steps outside this compound, shooti" 
For tliree humiliating d.sys, burdened with rumor and far, tlii 
Japanese boys of the 298th looked out into machine-gun ihuzzics 
•^en their guard was relaxed and they were told, “You will be fe 
\ to work on latrine duty, or paring potatoes, or picking up. Butyoal 
5 never touch guns again. Now snap to.” That took care of GorO; 

, who went into permanent latrine duty, 

' When Tadao left home on December 7 he ran all the way io tbo 
. -university, where his unit of the R.O.T.C. had already formed up 
wath men who lived in the dormitories, and he arrived breathless fast 
• in time to march with his outfit to repel a Japanese parachute landing 
that was reported to have taken place north of Diamond Head; Of 
course, no enemy had landed, but headquarters forgot to infonn the - 
R.O.T.C, of tliis, and the Japanese boys patrolled their areas for four' 
days without relief. Japanese families in the area supphed them with 
rice balls into which pickled plums had been inserted, and the 
college boj-s kept to their lonely posts. ■ 

' It wsis on tops silent duty that Tadao Sakagasva -tliought out 
■ exph'citly what he would do if Japanese Imperial soldiers came over 
. the rise at him. “I’d shoot,” he said simply. “Tliey’d be tlie enemy, 
and I'd shoot.” At the wmter reservoir, Minoru Sakagawa, of the 
Pnnahou R.O.T.C., reached the same conclusion: "I’d shoot.” 
Across Hawaii in those angry, aching days some fourteen thousand 
young Japanese Americans of milifeuy. age fought out with them- ' 
selves this same difficult question, and all came np with the same 
answer: “They’re obviously the enemy, so obvioiisty I’d shoot.” . 
.Then, after several weeks of distinguished duty, all Japanese bop 
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hand. ‘Ton can’t tell me the Japs could have hombed/.our-c?;^ 
unless the local slant-eyes were- feeding them spy dnfonnation,v!C 
man shouted in a bar. ■.} 

“I know for a fact that plantation worlccts at' Malama. Sugar 
arrows across the cane fields, showing Nip fliers the- way. to, Pe 
Harbor,” a luna reported. ' ■ ' 

“The F.B.I. has proved that almost every Jap maid worlang i 
the military was a paid agent of Uie Milcado,” _an offi^ annpana 
And the Secretary of the Navy himsdf, after inspecting the disaf, 
told ihe press fiaiddy, "Hawaii was the victim of the most effea 
fifth-column work that has come out of tliis war; except in Notv.) 

It was therefore no wonder that many Japanese were arrested/ 
thrown into hastily improvised jails, whereupon diose not yet^ 
up were ready to believe tire rumor that all Japanese in Hawa,^.i__^ 
to be evacuated to tents on Molokai. But when the jails were jmua 
and ships actually appeared in the harbor to haul those drd 
arrested to concentration camps in Nevada, an unusual thiiigdt 
pened, one which more than any other served to bind up the w<^ 
caused by the attack on Pearl Harbor. Hoxworth Hale, and M 
Hewlett Janders and Mrs. John Whipple Hoxworth and a maid 
librarian named Lucinda Whipple went singly, and not as a resaV 
concerted action, to the jails where the Japanese W’ere being 
Being the leading citizens of tire community, they were admitted, iii 
as they walked through the corridors they said to the jiilera, .‘‘Ilrac 
that man well. He can't possibly a spy. Let him go,” ' 

Mrs. Hewlett Janders even w’cnt so far as to bring her husfaD 
big Hewie, to the jail in his naval uniform, and he identified hall 
dozen excellent citizens whom he had hnovm for years. “It’s ridic 
■'llous to keep those men in a concentration camp. They’re as gdi 
■ Americans as I am.” i ■ 

“Will you vouch for them if we let them go?” the FJS.I. .m 
asked. '■ 

“Me vouch for Ichiro Ogawa? I’d be proud to vouch for Iiiin, Y 
come out of there, Ichiro. Go back to work.” 

. _ Some three hundred leading Japanese citizens were removed ftc 
jail by these voluntary efforts of the missionary descendanb, 
wasn’t that they liked Japanese, or that they feared Imperial Jap 
l«s than their neighbors. It was just tliat as Christians they could t 
sit idly by and watch innocent people maltreated, dn- Californ 
where the imaginary danger of trouble from potential fifth plun 
isls was not a fraction of the real danger that could have existed 
Harvaii, cruel and senseless measures were taken that would be f 
ever an embarrassment to America: families of the greatest recrih 
and patriotism were uprooted; their personal goods -were Stolen; tl 
privacy was abused; and their pride as full-fledged American citia 
outraged. Such things did not happenrin Hawaii. Men like Ho.xwo 
Hale and Hcrylett Janders wouldn’t allow them to happen; won 
like Miss Whipple and Mrs, Hoxworth . personnaly w’cht through ; 
jails to protect the innocent, ‘ 
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moral force, these hoys began to press for their full rights as American 
citizens. “We demand the inalienable privilege of dying for the 
nation we love,” they argued, and if anyone had asked the Sakagawa 
boys why they said this, they would have replied, “We were treated 
decently at McKinley and at Punahou. We were taught what democ- 
racy means, and we insist upon our right to defend it.” 

Committees of Japanese boys began hammering officials svith peti- 
tions. One drawn up by Goto Sakagawa read; “We are loyal American 
citizens and humbly request the right to serve our nation in its time 
of crisis. If you think you cannot trust us to fight against Japan, at 
least send us to Europe where this problem does not arise.” 'Hie 
committees went to see generals and admirals, governors and judges: 
“We will do any national work you assign us. We svill ask for no 
wages. We must be allowed to prove that we are Americans.” 

For eleven painful weeks the Japanese boys got nowhere, and 
then, because the three younger Sakagawas were Punahou boys, the)’ 
were able to meet one of the most extraordinary men Hawaii was 
to produce in the twentieth century. His name was Mark Whipple, 
bom in 1900, the son of the medical doctor who had ordered 
Chinatown burned, great-great-grandson of John Whipple who had 
helped Christianize Hawaii. This Mark Whipple was a West Point 
man and a colonel in the United States Army. Most of his duty 
had been spent outside Hawaii, but recently he had been assigned 
to help the high command deal with the Japanese question; and in 
Washington it had been assumed that w’hen he got to Hawaii he 
w'ould quidtiy order the evacuation of all Japanese — none of whom 
could be trusted — to some concentration camp either in Nevada 
or on the island of Molokai: “This will include, of course, all the 
little )'ellow bastards who have infiltrated themselves into such units 
as the 298th Infantry and the local R.O.T.C. outfits.” 

Colonel -Mark Whipple disappointed just about everybody, for 
when he reached Hawaii bearing very powerful directives specifically 
handed him by President Roosevelt, who knew his family, he gave 
no quick orders, paraded no insolence, but went ssviftly to work. The 
first man he called in for a conference was the Honolulu head of the 
F.B.I., who reported, as Whipple had anticipated: “So far as we have 
presently ascertained, there was not a single case of espionage by any 
Japanese other than the registered and duly appointed agents of the 
Japanese consulate, all of whom were citizens of Japan.” 

“Then the Secretary of Navy’s hasty report that Pearl Harbor 
was betrayed by local Japanese was all hogwash?” Whipple asked. 

“Yes. But he can be forgiven. Excited admirals fed him the line.' 
Now they knov/ better.” 

“Any disloyalty now?” ^Vhipplc asked. 

“Quite the contrary. 'The young Japanese seem to be burning to 
gel into uniform. Had two of them in here the other day. Fine boys. 
Got kicked out of R.O.T.C. and now want us to use them as labor 
battalions, anything. They offer to serve with no pay.” 

“You got their names?” 
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in, th^’Il not only re-establish their credentials here hut in Ajiicrifn, 
hey will give all free men a propaganda victory over Nnziism IhnI will 
^ferberate around the world. With their courage, they will pro\'e 
[itler wrong on every single count of his philosophy,” 

A gasp went up, which svas duly reported by cable to Washirigloii, 
here it was au^ented: “Japanese troops in tlie American Army? 
uid a special unit at that? Ridiculous." 

But one man did not think it ridiculous, the President of the 
Jnited States, and when he had studied Colonel Whipple’s report he 
isued a statement which read: "Patriotism is not a matter of the 
kin’s color. It is a matter of the heart.” 

In Hawaii there was still vigorous opposition to the formal ion of 
uch a unit, but when the President's order reached Honolulu in 
nid-May of 1942 grudging compliance was obligatory, and one gruff 
general asked, "Who’d svant to march into battle v/ith a Tc^hnent 
jf.Japs behind him?” 

'^vKould,” Colonel Whipple replied. 

“You mean . . . )'Ou’re volunteering for the job?” 

. “I am, sir.” 

Yoiil^-got it, and I hope you don’t get shot in the back." 
clone;! Whipple saluted and took prompt steps to assemble into 
the Japanese boys already in the army — men like Coro 
of the 298th Infantry — ^and to pave the way for later 
rtance of others like those now in the V V V, or those like 
g Sbigeo who were about ready for the draft, Tlie Whipple 
iF'uns distressed that their most brilliant son^as imj^eriling his 
r by such imprudent action, but as he ha;ftold them ejrl.'er, 
"S hastier henbane z special burden.^/" 


Cvccsc frem the fc- ^t|^ 7.di CT /ne v.sas a bey m H- 
■■CSC for he v/as the spn of the 

^JtniVhl'u’^hinatown at the ; 

e could never bring himself to believe fct •— 
ther, Dr. Whipple, had done such a 
;rtain that he had. To them the name 
ley were not reluctant to demonstrate "h- 
inally, when his own haole playmates 
osted his father and had asked him po- — ■' 



ura Chinatown?" , ■, 

“Well, in a manner of speaking, 1 
"In order to put the Chinese 
•His father had stopped and bov/c.. 
leard that? WTiat did they say?"_ ^ 
"They say there was a little siea^s^y _ 
Slked you into burning Chinatows srr.e 
out of "business.” _ 

. ‘"Now exactiv who said this, sons 
"The haoles. The Chinese d:_en t ' 
sprak to me. Bat I know they yinsc c. 
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"Right here.” 

Colonel ^\^lipp^e hesitated before tabing the paper. "I promise Vc 
that I will not write down what you reply to my navi question, B: 
I need guidance. you state categoriraliy that the local Japans 
ha%-e not engaged in sabotage of any land?” 

“I will state" categorically that there has not been a single case c 
sabotage,” the F.B.I. man said. 

Whipple drummed his fingers. "I’d libe to see those names. Ci: 
you get the boj's in here?” 

As a result of that meeting the Varsity b^'icton’ ^hl^^tc^rs v.e: 
formed sr-ith Tadao and Minoru Sabagarsa as fint members. Th 
V.V.V. were ail Japanese, all boys of the highest intelligcDCe .an: 
patriotism. The)- foresaw that tlie entire future of their people i: 
America depended upon what they did in this war against Japan, sc 
they decided that if they were prevented by hs-steria from beara: 
arms, they would bear shcr.els. The;,- would dig but btrines, and p:« 
up after white soldiers, and build bridges. There wo-jld be n: 
worb too menbl for them, and they would do it ah for S90 a mantt 
while their haole and Chinese schoolmates earned ten times tbi 
much worbing for the government in ci\-i!ian Jobs at Pearl Harbe*. 
As Tadao told Colonel VTiipple, “We wall do anj-thing to par.-; 
that we ate .Americans.” 

Colonel VTiipple, when he recommended that the ^hV.V. hi 
established, dress- a good deal of crilirism from his felloss- oSjkS 
but be pointed ont that he carried a special command from Roose- 
velt to see exactly ss-hal could be done svith the Japanese, and h; 
•w-as going to explore all possibilities; but when he next proposed 
j^at no Japanese be evacuated to prison camps, neither on Molcbi 
wjr amwhere else, the roof fell in. 

“Do you mean to say . . ." a South Carolina admiral bebo-A-ed. 

■“I mean to say, sir, that these people are loral .Americans and na 
purpose would be served by pbeing them in prison camps.” 

"VTiy, goddamn it, Califomb has sho-.-,-n us the way to hsnSc 
these traitors." 

"VTiat California has done is its own affair. Here in Hawaii we 
won’t do it that nay.” 

"By God, %\ 'hippie! You’re sabvenh e!” 

But Mark ttliipple was not de\-iated one degree from the tee 
course he had set himself. V'^en a convocation of his own fendy 
warned him. “There's a good deal of apprehenrion about }-ou, Mark. 
Mflitaiy- people say you’re imperiling j-our whole career,” he rgsbed, 
"In this matter, I have a spedal burden to bear w-bich only I can 
bear, and 1 would prefer to near no more gossip of any bind. Becansc 
w-hat I am about to propose next is going to tear this entire milits^Jj 
communiiy apart. Maybe you’d better fortify- your tired ners-es-^ 

W^at he proposed w-as this: "I thinb we had better form. ri|M 
now — this sveek — a special unit of the United States Army cotaposm 
solely of Japanese bma from Hawaii. Use them in Europe. Throw 
them against the Germans, and when they perform as I know they 
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mnmese {riends sav there were some who were glad to see the Chmesc 

move through Honolulu, this is one of the burdens I am forced to 
Sr The dinese hate me. But if they Icnew the truth, they would- 

not." 


As a colonel in the United States Army, Mark mipple often le- 
membered that discussion with his father, and sometimes when he 
was recjuired tp malce his men do brutal or unpleasant worh, he 
knew that in iterance they would hate him, whereas if they knew 
the truth they would not. So when he returned to Hawaii to dral 
■with the Japanese problem, he was motivated by an acute desire 
that he, Mark Whipple, should, by dealing with the Japanese hon- 
estly, erase the stigma that his father Hewlett Whipple had suffered 
at the hands of the Chinese. In a sense, therefore, he did not volun- 
teer to lead the Japanese troops; he was impelled by the entire 
history of his family to do so; for the Whipples of Hawaii were 
people who tried -always to keep history straight. 

His all-Japanese outfit, commanded by a cadre of haole officers, 
a.s known as the 222nd Combat Team, and it became a running 
^'e in the unit for older men to ask newcomers, "What's your 
^fit, son?" And when the private replied, "The 'Two-Two-Two,” 
ie old-timers would shout, "Listen! He’s playing train!" Later they 
fould bellow, "What’s your unit?" and the private replied, "The 
’wo-Two-Two,” they would growl, "Speak up, son! Don’t stutter." 

. ’The arm patch of the Two-Two-Two consisted of a blue sky against 
vhich rose a brown Diamond Head, at whose feet rested one palm 
ree and three white lines of rolling surf. Below in block letters 
tood the pidgin motto; "Mo Betlah.’’'It was a handsome patch, and 
poke of Hawaii, but the outfit did not appreciate how much Mo 
Bettah home was than some other places unBl they set up their basic 
iiaining camp at Camp Bulwer in the boondocks of Mississippi. 

On the first day in town Coro Sakagavra had to go to the toilet 
ind through ignorance stumbled into the "White” toilet. "Get out 
of here, you goddamned yellow-belly!” a native growled, and Goro 
backed out. Others had similar experiences, so that trouble threat- 
ened, but that night Colonel Mark Whipple showed the kind of 


man he was. Assembling the entire unit he shouted, “You men 

navo All .T « , - . . * Avu iijv.li 


V -I ,, O *•*''' iillUULCU, lOU 

have OTly one job. Allow nothing whatever, neither death nor 
umihahon nor fear nor hunger, to deviate you from that job. You 

do are loyal citizens. You can 

the finest soldiers in the American aiSy 


and .the most efficient fchters. 

T . 


do Mississippi want to abuse you, they are free to 

do so. And you will keen vour W<t - ^ “ 


A-l." 
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Dr. Hewlett 'UTiipple was then a man of fort}', and aboiit 
successful a medical practitioner as one could hope to he in Hoi 
lulu, hut the weight of his son’s charge was very heavy indeed up 
his soul. He led his twelve-year-old son to a grassy spot under a t 
on the lawn of his Punchbowl home and said, "Now you ash i 
all tlie questions that worry you, Mark, And never forget whal 
.reply.” 

“Did you hum Chinatown?” 

"Yes.” 

"And did the Chinese lose all their stores?” 

‘Yes." . . . 

Mark had no farther questions, so he shrugged his shoulders. 1 
father laughed and said, “You aren't going to stop there, are yoo 
‘You’ve told me what I wanted to know,” the boy replied, 
“But aren’t you concerned about the real truth? What rea 
happened?” j 

“Well, like the boys said, you admitted burning the place.” , 
“Mark, this is what tmth is. Going behind what you hear fir 
Asking a hundred questions until you can make up your own mii 
<m the basis of real evidence. Now let me ask tlie questions that yi 
should have. All right?” ' 

"Okay,” : •? 

“Dr. Whipple, why did you bum Chinatown? Because a diu .1 
plague threatened the city. ■ V 

“Did burning Chinatown help save the city? It saved teri ihous 
’"’es. 

“Did you intend to bum the Chinese stores? No, the fire got i 
hand. It ran away from us. 

“Did you do anv'thing to help the Chinese? I ran into the mid 
the fire myself and helped' them .to safety, 

“Were you sorry that the fire got out of hand? When I got hoi 
id looked back upon the destruction I sal down and weptr-’. 
“Would you burn it again under the same circumstances? 1 would 
A silence fell over the Whipples and they looked down at thi,... 
ty. Young Mark, in those moments, caught a glimmer of what trathi 
IS, but what his father said ne.xl e-vploded truth from a shimmer- ; 
g substance playing upon the edges of the mind into a radiant, 
ality, for he said, “There are two other questions which have to 
oe^^ked, and these require longer answers. Are you ready?” 

“Dr. Whipple, tell me honestly, were there not some haolcs who 
were glad to see Chinatown burned? Of course there were. And 
some Chinese, too. Any good action in the World will be used by 
softie to their own economic advantage. Any misfortune will be used 
the same way. Therefore, you would expect some to profit from the 
burning and to be glad that it happened. When the fire was over, 
these same men rebuilt Chinatown exactly as.it was before, so as 
to keep on making a little money from the hovels. So if your 
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if any man in this outfit causes even, one shred of trouble, I 'Kill ', 
personally ride him right to ■ the gates of hell. Are there any 
questions?” - , , , ' 

"Am I supposed to tahe it if some local yokel calls me a slant- 
eyed yellow-belly?” ' ; ' ■ , . - . ' 

"Yes!” Whipple stormed. "By God yes! Because if you’re so sot- , 
sitive that you are willing to imperil the future of all the Japanese 
in America for such a cause, then by God, Hashimoto, you are a 
slant-eyed yellow-belly. You’re a creep. You're a damned Jap. You’re , 
what everybody accuses you of being, and in. my eyes you’re no; 
man.” - . . ' . 

"Then we take it?” Goro asked in deep, stomach-churning fmy, ; 
“Whates'er tliey want to call us?” • 

"You take it,” Whipple snarled. "Can’t you add, you damned, 
stubborn buddha-heads?” As he said this he laug^d, and the tension 
was broken. “For the insults that one accidental man throws at you, 
are you willing to put into jeopardy the future of three hundred . 
thousand Japanese? Don’t be idiots. For the love of Christ, don't ' 
he idiots." 

From the rear ranks a sergeant grumbled, "I guess we can 
take it.” - 

'Then Colonel Whipple said, "Keep this vision in. mind, men. As. 
a unit you’re going to- strike the German army some day. And when , 
wu do, you’re going to win;. Of that there can be ho doubt,' for I 
•have never led finer men. And when you win, you will triumph over ' 
bigotry at home, over Hitlerism abroad, over any insult you has'e ■- 
ever borne. Your mothers and fathers and your children after- jha ' 
will lead better lives because of what you do. Aren't these sties’ 
worth fighting for?” ■ - ' 

Colonel Whipple laid do'wn the most rigid rules and enforced 
them brutally: "Not a word of Japanese will be spoken in.this.oab.i 
fit. You’re Americans. Under no circumstances are you to, ask a 
white girl for a date. It makes local people mad. You are absolutely '' 
forbidden to date a colored girl. That makes them even madder.,' 
And they have four long trains that haul beer into this state es'Cty 
week. You can’t possibly drink it ail.” 

Remorselessly Colonel Whipple drove his men according tO'AVest ; 
Point traditions of mihtary behavior and his own, femily tradih'ons,,; 
of chil decency. In all America no unit in training suffered more 
disciphnary action than the Two-Two-Two, for their, colonel held . 
them responsible both on the post and off,- and at the slightest in- 
fraction, he punished them. ITiere was only one, flare-up.. Afta a , 
great deal of heart-probing consultation the good iseople of Mississippi 
decided that so far as public toilets and buses were concerned,' the 
Japanese soldiers were to be considered- white ', men and were thus - 
obli^ted to use white facilities; but where socializing with the com- - 
munity was concerned, it was better if they considered themsds'eS. 
halfway between the white and the Negro and off-liinits, to each.. 
This was too much, and Goto went to see Colonel AVhipple. "I ; 


sc shs 


' ' It u’as a curions thizg : 

worrying about the future, cur . , 

that concerned her, but that of her great f^~- . the -~-zrh:z t: 
that she had started but 7,-hich was uarr rcore pcuerfuT 
Therefore she said, “It is nut cuIt cur ru uuej Tre'are aarrh'iuz u 
Hong Kong, but that of aH the Kees, these ruie are “u-uur 
the girls in, the store and the old people. Thhduuz of there, 
you still vdlh'ng to hold onto e.-cr7th£ng?’' 

“It is for them that Fm doing ft,” Houz Kong renliec. ‘1 k 
the delicate structure TmVe budh A huuse on ton 'o' 

^ -t n I TT r_ _ * ^ ^ ‘ 


uiiv^ viwiiwui ouu-uii^ yiwvc u.-i:,. ^ uDUct on top 01 £ ^ore cn 

top of a fob at Feari Harbor on top of a Htde piece c' laud on 
t?P ib’s sa Eoinz'to cmmble. but 

Im v/ilhng to ^ble taat udien it starts to 'tetter, von and I v,tI1 
be smart enouah to catch the h-t'-ic; p-‘eces ” 

warned.^ 

^"=son replied, and for once he ignored 

Konf^w y°'^^ decision, Hong 

f: our adventure when the hacks 

S f "g to nm awar nm,." and 

Hp\w ^ toll the others of mv fear- ” 

. He thererore held onto the fantastic, teeterin^ 
mg solely upon hrs oto courage— and a? Hono'-d- r°nr' . 
wages at Pearl Harbor, and profits 

highK and more precarious, but he u-as 2 «u- n4-s F=' 

E S Kong she had des-eloped ’a nrandsu- 
isfe- >’°"tli- “is is'rik“ll'krk“ - 

whd i- to engage in gieal haUles, anf ‘^."--1—- ““ 

penlous gamble of the Kee hui cStaSed! 

"VyraquaKe-d thT ^"'to™, fighKn^ for an 

^sre experiencing conhrarl'pr^ Parents and their sister Reiko 
^nd 4 older Safci^as pSd for'the On the one 

2 ud this implied an AmenS sdeto™ their sons 

jiS&SaSiS'S 

siisTn^-Sis-fiiif 
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ruthlessly stripped frann them at Eve cents on the dollar. In Haiv: 
there was some talk of this, but it was never permitted to j 
very far. Right after Pearl Harbor a good many Japanese in Haw 
w'ere rounded up for concentration camps, but my aunt tells me, tli 
she personally, along with other Caucasian leaders of. the communil 
went to the jail and effected the release of those she knew' to 1 
lojul. In short, the Japanese in Hasvaii had every reason to -fight f 
America; those on the mainland had none; and the basic differem 
lay not in the Japanese but in the way they were treated by the 
fellow citizens. 

“So is it not logical that if you tell a group of Hawaiian Japane 
who have not been thrown into camps or robbed of their belonginr 
‘You can volunteer to help us fight oppression,' that 11,800 snou: 
leap fonvard? And is it not logical that if you go through coi 
centration camps and tell the brothers of these same men, % 
have abused you, imprisoned you, humiliated you,' and- stolen yoi 
belongings, but now we want you to volunteer to fight for us,' 
it not logical that they should reply, 'Go to bell’? I am astpnishs 
that so many of the mainland Japanese volunteered. .'They mu 
be very brave men, and I shall welcome them in my unit." 

When President Roosevelt read the report he asked nis aide, “^Vli 
is this Mark \\^ipple again?’’ 

"You know his father. Dr. Hesvlett Whipple," ' 

“The boy sounds intelligent. Is he the one who’s leading tt 
Japanese?” 

“Yes. They’re on their -way to Italy now.” ^ 

“W'e should expect some good ne\w from that outfit,” the Pks 
lent said. 

One night in September, 194B, Nyuk Tsin asked her grahdso 
Hong Kong, “Arc we overextended?” 

“Yes.” . - . 

“If war ended tomorrow, would we be able to hold onto oi 
aroperties?” ■ 

“No.” 

“What do you think we should do?” the old lady asked. 

"I seem to have acquired your courage,” Hong Kong replied. ‘ 
ay, ‘Hold onto our lands.’ We’ll pay off as much debt, as we cai 
ind when the war ends we’ll tighten our belts and live on ri( 
mtil the boom starts.” 

. "How many bad years must we look foraard to?” the old jnatriarc 
is'ked, • . ' ‘ ' 

“Two very difficult years. Two reasonably dangerous. If we cs 
:et through them, the hui will be prosperous.” 

“I'm worried,” the old woman confessed, “but I agree svitli yc 
hat .we must fight to a finish. However, I’ve been thinking Ihi 
ve might start to sell off a few of the houses, to relieve the pressure, 

“The pressure is only on you and me,” Hong, Kong pointed pu 
‘The others don’t know about it. If you’re not afraid, I’m not,” 
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what Mr. Ishii had read from it was true. Japan was winiung the 
war and would soon invade Hawaii. In great pain of conscience Salca- 
gawa-san loohed at the paper which he could not read and ashed 
Reiho^han, “Is it true?” And his daughter said, “Yes.” , ' _ 

It was one of the most exasperating anomalies of the war that 
whereas the F.B.I. and naval security hept very close watch on the 
Japanese newspapers in Hawaii, and saw that they printed only the ' 
stnctest truth, with no stories at aU datelined Tokyo, the Japanese- 
language newspapers in the states of Utah and Wyoming were free 
to print whates'er they wished, it having been decided by the local 
military that the official Japanese communiqu6s were so ridiculous 
that ffiey would in time defeat themselves, as indeed they did. So 
the mainland Japanese press, often edited by die-hard samurai types, 
kept pouring out an incredible mess of propaganda, rumor, anti- 
American sentiment and downright subversive lies, and when copies 
of the papers reached Hawaii, where rumors were apt to be virulent, 
their effect was shocking. 

“I will teH the emperor’s general,” Sakagawa-san Snally explained, 
“that my sons fought only in Europe. Never against Japan.” 

“It will do no goodl” Mr. Ishii said sadly. “The emperor will never 
forgive you for what you have done.” 

Sakagawa-san felt weak. He had always had doubts about sending 
his sons to war, and now the Wyoming paper had fortified those 
doubts. Dumbly he looked at his old guide, and Mr. Ishii, after 
enjoying the moment of humiliation, finally said, “I will put in a 
good word for you with the general. I will tell him you have always 
been a good Japanese.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Ishiil” the dynamiter cried. ‘Tou are the only 
friend I can trust.” 


The Sakagawas went to bed that night in considerable torment, so 
the next day at her barber chair Reffio waited until an intelligent- 
looking young naval officer sat down, and when he had done so, she 
asked quietly, “Could you help me, please.” 

“Sure," officer said. “Name’s Jackson, from Seattle,” 

“A manifold me last night that Japan might invade Hawaii at 
any momeip^Is that true?” 

"^e na\fe 5 nan’s jaw dropped; he pulled the towel away from his 
neck and Mned to look at Reiko, who was then twenty-six and 
at her prelFbst. He smiled at her and asked, “Good God, woman! 
What have you been hearing?” 

■ 'I w^ told on good authority that Japanese ships might attack 
at any fame.” > ^ c a 

secrets°^' the officer chided. “If you’re a spy trying to 'get 


•fn Pf’ Reiko blushed. Then she saw her fathc-r approaching 
rrtW ™ 1 3gapt any conversation with customers. She 

refaed the tmvel, ,exking rt back to muzzle the navy man, and started 
clipping. “We’re not allowed to talk,” she whispered. 

Where do you have lunch?” the officer asked. 
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Then one day Mr. Ishii appeared furtively at the barheishop, 
whispering, "Tremendous news! I must stop to see you tonight." And 
before Sakagawa-san could halt the little man, the latter had vanished 
into another Japanese store. ■ , 

That evening, after Salcagawa had closed the barbershop and 
walked the girl barbers safely home, ignoring the whistles of American 
sailors who loafed on Hotel Street, I&mqiro said to Reiko, "You .can 
be sure ftat Mr. Ishii has something very important for us,” and the 
two hurried through the dark streets to the little cottage in Kakaako. 
T^ere Mr. Ishii waited, and after the household was settled arid the 
blinds drawn, he strode dramatically to the table where the day’s 
issue of the Nippu fiji lay and with fury tore it_ to bits, threw it on 
lie floor, and spat on it. . 

"Thus I treat the enemies of Japan!” he cried. 

"I haven’t read it . . Reiko pleaded, trying to halt him. 

"Never again will you read that filthy propaganda!” Mr. Ishii an- 
nounced grandly. “I told you, didn’t I, that it was all American lies? 
You laughed at me and said, ‘What does Mr. Ishii know about vai?’ 
My friends, I will tell you what I know. I know what is really happen- 
ing in the world. And in America all good Japanese Icnow. It is only 
you fools who have to read the Hawaii newspapers who do not 
knmv.” 

Flamboyantly, he whipped out from his coat pocket a Japanese 
newspaper printed in Wyoming, the Prairie Sbinbun, and there for . 
Reiko to see were the exciting headlines; "Imperial Forces Defeat 
Americans in Bougainville.” "Great Japanese Victory at Gaudal- 
canal.” “President Roosevelt Admits Japan Will Win the War." 
Most of the stories appearing on the front pages had been picked 
up from Japanese shortwave broadcasts emanating from miliSaT 
iieadquarters in Tokyo, and all purveyed the straight Japanese propa- 
ganda line. One story in particular infuriated the hushed group in 
the Saka^wa living room; "American Marines Confess Stabbing 
Helpless Japanese Soldiers with Bayonets.” The story came from 
Tokyo and could not be doubted. 

Wheui the horror at American brutality subsided, Mr. Ishii pro- 
ceeded with the important news, a story in which the Wyoming 
editors summarized, by means of Imperial releases, the progress of 
the war, and it rras apparent to all in the little room that Japan 
was not only triumphing throughout the Pacific hut that she must 
soon invade Hawaii. "And then, Sakagawa-san, what are you going 
to tell the emperor’s general when he strides ashore at Honolulu and 
asks, 'Sakagawa, were you a good Japanese?’ You, with four sons 
fighting against the emperor. And do you know what the general 
is going to say when he hears your reply? He’s going to say, ‘Saka- 
ga%va, bend down.’ And when you have bent down, , the general 
himself is going to unscahhard his sword and cut off your head.” - 

None of the Sakagawas spoke. ’They looked at the newspaper 
dumbly, and Reiko picked out the headlines. It was a paper published 
openly in Wyoming, it had passed the United States censor, and 
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tTa',SnT<i.^ ouL Pn»* Shinb4 ™ote mtamaloty than 
KiS as £ko patiently r«a It to him she hetsel! bepn to 

wonder- “Wlio is telling tlie truth? . i i 

Then proof came. President Roosevelt amved m Honolulu 
aboard aLval ship, and the Saha™ saw h,m v^th their o^ 


: eTLS =errhe“™y in whi^ he rode through Honolulu 

' . « ^ 1 _£ m#9n T*/^ WJ}»S9ri. LillS 


eves anu uwikcu tnw T»»jr ^ n i 

protected by dozens of secret-service men To Sakagawa-SM, th« 
proved that America was strong, but he had not reckoned with 
Mr Ishii’s superior intellect, for scarcely had the long bbck auto- 
' mobiles sped by when the exdted little man rushed into the barber- 
shop wth staggering news. , , o i..n 

' "Didn't I tell you?” he whispered. Oh, tremendous! Come to 

•, Sakai’s immediately.” , t j 

Sakagawa turned the barbershop over to his daughter and slipped 
)wn a side street to Sakai’s store, entering by a back door so as 
at to attract attention, for groups of Japanese were sHll prevented 
om assembling. In the back room Sakai, Mr. Ishii and several 
stated older men stood discussing the exciting news. For a moment 


akagawa could not comprehend what it was all about, but soon 
it. Ishii explained everything. 


dr. Ishii explained everything. 

"President Roosevelt has come to Hawaii on his way to Tokyo. 
It’s going to sunender peacefully, be executed at the Yasukuni 
Hirine as 5 common war criminal, and the Japanese navy will be here 
a three days.” 

,Mr. Ishii's stories always featured spedEc details and dates, and one 
vould have thought that after a while his listeners would recall that 
or three years not one of his predictions had come to pass; but the 
rope of victory was so strong in the hearts of some of his audience 
hat he was never called to task for his errors. "In three days!” he 
;aid. "Ships of the Imperial navy steaming into Pearl Harbor. But 
[ will protect you, Sakagawa-san, and I will ask the emperor to 
forgive you for sending your wns to war.” 

When Prbident Roosevelt left Honolulu for his execution in 
Tokyo, Mr,^shii waited in a state of near-collapse for the battleships 
of his hotneland to come steaming in from the west. For three 
nights he slept on his roof, waiting, waiting, and in the little house 
in Kakaako, his friend Sakagawa also waited, in trepidation. 

On fte fourth day, when it was apparent that the Imperial navy 
was going to be temporarily delayed, Mr. Ishii dropped the whole 
subject and took up instead flie rumor printed in the Prairie Shinbun 
ij ^ captured both Australia and New Zealand 

He felt, he told the Sakagawas, that it might be a good idea to 

g™d la^d^s°f'^^^U^ '^’ Japanese control there would be 


discussed each, of these rumors with Lieutenant Tack- 
son, who listened patiently as the wide-eyed barber disclLed her 
apprehensions. Always he laughed, and once observed: "This £ 
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“Senaga’s,” she whispered. , ■ ■ • 

“Fll see you there, and tell you about the war." 

"Oh. I couldn’t!” Reiko blushed. . - 

"Look, I’m from Seattle. I used to know lots of Japanese girls 
Senaga’s.” , . . 

At the counter of the restaurant, run by the Okinawa pig-growe 
Senaga, Lieutenant Jackson surprised Reiko by ordcriiig sushi am 
sashimi, which he attacked with chopsticks. "I served in Japan,” hi 
said. "If my skipper caught me eating with chopsticks I’d be court 
martialed. Unpatriotic.” 

“We all try to eat with forks,” Reiko said. . , . 

"Now about this Jap invasion,” Jackson said. .. 

"Would you please not call us Japs?” Reiko asked. 

‘Tou’re Japanese,” Jackson laughed easily. “The enemy are Japs 
What’s your first name? Reiko, that’s nice. Well, Reiko-chan . 
“Where did you learn Reiko-chan?” 

“In Japan,” he replied casually. _ 

“Did you ever know a Reiko-chan?” 

“I knew a Kioko-chan.” • , 

Tlicre was a long silence as they ate sushi, and Reiko wanted h 
ask many questions and Lieutenant Jackson wanted to make man] 
comments, but neither spoke, until at the same moment Reik< 
pushed her 'fork toward the sashimi and the officer shoved hi 
chopstidcs at the raw fish. There was a clatter and laughter am 
Jackson said, "I was deeply in love with Kioko-chan, and she taugh 
me some Japanese, and that’s why I have my present job.” 
"What is it?” Reiko asked solemnly, her face flushod. 

“Because I speak a little of your language . . . Wdl, you unda 
>tand, I'm not really a navy officer. I’m a Seattle lawyer. I’m wth thi 
\djutant General and my job is to visit Japanese families, and tel 
hem that their daughters should not many American G.I.’s. I so 
ibout twenty families a week . . . You know how American men are 
they see pretty girls and they want to marry ’em. My job is to' so 
that they don’t.” . ] 

Suddenly he broke his chopsticks in half and his kRUckls grev 
vhite with bitterness. "Each week, Reiko-chan, I see ' bfbut'bvent 
[apanese girls and argue with them, and every godd'.^ped' one' o 
hem reminds me of Kioko-chan, and pretty soon iKnl going t 
’0 nuts.” utl . 

He looked straight ahead, a man squeezed in a great vise, and h 
lad no more appetite. Reiko, being a practical girl, finished th 
lashimi and said, “I must go back to work." 

“Will you have lunch with me tomorrow?” the officer said, 
"Yes,” she said, but when he started ..to accompany her . to th 
itrcet, she gasped and said, "My father , would die.” 

"Does he believe the Japanese fleet is coming soon?" ; 

"Not he,” she lied, “but his friend. 'What is the truth?” 

“In oiie year or two we will destroy Japan.” • 

That night Reiko-chan advised her father that there must be sonii 
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' jumped out of the car and shouted, "Hey, shore patrol! Shore patroll” 

' The two young policemen hurried bach and asked, “What’s the 
■matter, Lieutenant? She turn out to be a spy?” 

"Fellows, I want you to meet Miss Reiko Sakagawa. She has four 
! brothers fighting in the American army in Italy. Mobile you and I sit 
;on. our fat asses here in Hawaii. When you were here before, I 
'didn’t know.” 

‘Tou got four men in the war?” 

,* "Yes,” she replied quietly. 

' “All army?” 

‘ 'Tes. Japanese aren’t allowed in the navy.” 

• "Ma’am,” one of the shore patrol said, a boy from Georgia, "I 
-sure hope your brothers get home safe.” 

■ "Good night, miss,” the other boy said. 

“Night, fellows,” Jackson muttered, and when the patrol wheeled 
; down the road he stammered, “Reiko-chan, I think we ought to get 
married.” 

; She sighed, clasped her hands very tightly, and said, “I thought 
i vour job was to keep men like you from marrying girls like me.” 
"It is, but have you ever noticed the way in which people in such 
obs always fall prey to the very thing they are fighting against? It’s 
incanny. I’ve intervened in some three hundred cases like this, and 
Imost every time the man has been from the Deep South.” 

"What has that to do with us?” Reiko-chan asked. 


“You see, at home these Southern boys have been taught from 
nrth that anyone with a different color is evil and to be despised, 
n their hearts they know this can’t be true, so as soon as they get 
i fair chance to investigate a girl with a different color, they find 
i human being and they suffer a compulsion to fall in. love and 
narry her.”. 

"Are you from the South, Lieutenant? Do you act from such a 
compulsion?” 

“I’m from Seattle, but I have a compulsion greater than any of 
them. After Pearl Harbor my father, a pretty good man by and 
large, was the one who spearheaded the drive to throw all Japanese 
into concentration camps. He knew he was doing an evU thing. He 
knew he was giving false testimony and acting for his own economic 
advantage. But nevertheless, he went ahead. On the night he made 
his inflammatory speech over the radio I told him, ‘Pop, you know 
what you said isn’t true,’ and he replied, ‘This is war, son,’” 

^ "So you want to marry me to get even with him?" Reiko a sked, 
I couldn’t marry you on those terms." 

"The compulsion is much deeper, Reiko-chan. Remember that I 
lived in Japan. No matter how bid we both get, Reiko, never forget 
at at the height of the war I told you, ‘When peace comes, Japan 
and Amenca will be compatible friends.’ I am positive of it Imn 
positive that my father, since he is essentially a good man vriU vel- 
come you graciously as his daughter. Because people have zot ' to 
forget past errors. They have got to bind separated units toze-hr- " 
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Ishii musi: be quite a jed%” but Reiko apolomzed for tbe little nim 
“He came from Hiroshima long ago and has lived in darfaiesS; 
whereupon the naval ofScer said, “He better svatch out what 1 
says. He could got into trouble." At this Reiko-chan laughed ar 
said, "Nobody ever takes Mr, Ishii seriously. He’s such a swee 
inoffensive little man." s 

It would be difficult to characterize as a love affair a series ( 
meetings conducted in a barbershop under the hawklike eye ( 
Kamejiro S^gawa and in a crowded Okinawa retaurant run by tb 
Senaga family, for between Reiko-chan and Lieutenant Jackson thei 
were no crushing kisses or lingering farewells, but it was a lov 
affair nevertheless, and on one bold Tuesday, Reiko extended h( 
lunch hour till four in the afternoon, and that sunny day , there wet 
both kisses and enraptured embraces. One Wednesday night sb 
slipped away from home and waited for Lieutenant Jackson’s Cha 
rofet, and they drove out to Diamond Head and parked in a lovers 
lane. Local people called this, “Tlie midnight athletes watchiii, 
tile under-water submarine races under 'a full moon.” But a shor 
patrol, inspecting cars, called it country necking, and when they, go 
to the Chevy they were astounded. 

"What you doin' with a Jap, Lieutenant?” 

“Talking.” 

"With a Jap?” 

"Yes, witn a Japanese.” 

. "Let's see your papers.” 

‘Tou didn’t ask to see their papers.” 

"They’re with white girls.” , • 

With a show of irritation Lieutenant Jackson produced his pper 
' and the shore patrol shook their heads. “This beats anything,” oni 
)f the saOors said. “She a local girl?” 

"Of course.” 


"Can you speak English, lady?” 
‘Tes.” 


Well, I guess it’s all right, if a naval officer don’t care whethe: 
le necks with a Jap or not.” 

"Look here, buddy ...” , 

"You want to start something, sir?” 

Lieutenant Jackson looked up at .the two towering sailors am 
^id, "No ” ^ , 

“We didn’t think so. Good night, Jap-lover." 

Lieutenant Jackson sat silent for some minutes, then said, “Wa 
is unbelievable. If those two boys live till we get to Tokyo, they’l 
probably fall in love with Japanese girls and many them. With wna 
cohliision they mil remember this night.” 

"Wil!_ our men get to Tokyo soon?” Reiko-chan asked. 

. ' The lieutentant was impressed Iw the manner in which she ssi< 
our men,’’ and he asked, “Why did you say it that way?” 

She replied, “I have four brothers fighting in Europe.” 

“You have . . He stopped and on an uncontrollable impuls 
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be the fonner. An Okinawan cannot be trusted, must be watched 
ery minute lest he set his daughters to ^ck a man s sow,^^and 


a man who lacb the true Japanese spirit. There were few men m, 
e world, Sakagawa felt, lower than an Okinawan, yet look at what 
ippened to them during the war! 


Because in the years before 1941 they had not been accepts into 
panese society, they had banded together. Most of the garba^ m 
bnolulu was collected by Okinawans. To get rid of tbc ^rbage 
ley kept pigs, hundreds upon hundreds of pigs. So when the svar 
ime, and freighters were no longer available to carry fresh beef 
lalifomia to Hawaii, where did everyone have to go for m^t? To 
le Okinawans! Who opened up one restaurant after another, he- 
ause they had the meat? The Okinawaml Who was going to come 
ut of the war richer than even the white people? The Okinawans! 
t was a cruel jest, that an OHnawan should wind up rich and 
lowerful and respected, just because he happened to own all the pigs. 

It was with these thoughts that the little dynamiter, Kamejiro 
iakagawa, hid among the crowd on Hotel Street and wited to spy 
ipon his daughter Reiko, and as he waited he muttered to himself, 
‘With a haole, in an Okinawan restaurant!” It was really more than 
e could comprehend. 

At frie minutes after twelve Lieutenant Jackson entered the res- 
aurant and took a table which smiling Senaga-san had been, resetv'ing 
or him. The officer ordered a little plate of pickled radishes, which 
le ate deftly with chopsticks, and Sakagawa thought: “What’s he 
loing eating tsukemono? With hashi?” 

At ten minutes after twelve Reiko Sakagawa hurried into the 
restaurant, and even a blind man could have seen from the manner 
in which she smiled and the way in which her whole eager body 
bent forward that she was in love. She did not touch the naval 
officer, but her radiant face and glowing eyes came peacefully to rest 
a few inches from his. With a fork she began picking up a few pieces 
of radish, and her father, watching from Ihe street, thought: “It’s 
all very confusing. What is she doing with a fork?” 

During the entire meal the little Japanese watched the miserable 
spectacle of his daughter having a date with a haole, and long before 
Ae was ready to leave, Kamejiro had hastened back down Hotel 
Sakai’s store, asking, "Sakai, what shall I do?” 

‘ , , Did you see for yourself?” 

“'’'es. What you said is true.” 

as^wa is taking his daughter out of the barbershop, too.” 

0 hell TOth the barbershop! What shall I do about Reiko?" 
Vhat you must do, Kamejiro, is find out who this haole is. 'Then 
> the navy and ask that he be transferred,” 
i'ould the navy listen to me?” Kamejiro pleaded. 

)n such a matter, yes,” Sakai said with finality, liien he added 
dCghto” Kamejiro, is to find a husband fo^ 
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"You talk as if }v.n Mhcx rtrc tlic pro 1 )lem,” Rolo said (jssct 

“You mom youts is'” 

"kk'c svill never 50! marrred,” Reiko sifd so-owfr.Hy. "My fa»j; 
voaM nci'cr pennit it," 

“Tel! yom fatlicr to fto to heU, I toH tinr.e.” 

“But i run a Japanese,” she said, W'v-ing irlm cn tLo lip?. . 

Ksir.cjiro Sakagarra Brsf disctn-cred his dangJitcr’s love airair r-i: 
a haolc whrn lu's gnixl friend Sakai appeared at the harhershop 0: 
nionifng to sry, “l am jorry, Kmejiro, init my daughter emnot vra 
here any raofe." 

Sakarw." rtasped and asked, ‘'Akkiy net? I pay her ttrll/* 

“Yes, .andVe need th.e money, but I can't task having ha. re; 
here another day, it might happen to her too. So many hsal; 
coming in here." 

“What might liappcn?” Salr.gav.-3 stammered. 

“More better v.-c go outside,” Sakai said. There, along a gafe 
on Hotel Street, he mid sorrowfirlly. “Yon have been a good irltnc 
Kamciiro, .and you have paid Oar girl well, bat we cannot ran ih 
risk oi her falluig in lo\ e with a name man. the way ran Keiko ha;.' 

Little buSdoj K.-mej:ro. his neck mr.s-eJes .st.mdhjg out. crabia 
his friend by the shonlders, rising on his toes to a'ecomplitn ft; 
f<rt. "M'hat .ars you s,r.-ing'” he roared. 

"K.arnc;fro,'' hi? friend protested, trying vainly to br«k lacs 
from the frightening grip. “.-Vsk anyone". Your daughter has larsri 
every day vritb the .-kmcrican , . ."at Senaga’s.” 

In a state of shock, htilc Kamqito Sabca-an thrust his friend at.Tj 
and stared dcram Hotel Street at the Okinawa rcstamant nra bj 
the pig-farmer, Senaga, and as he watched, that c.mftv Stnaga enterre 
the shop, tnbn.e \v;th him a hade friend, and in tins simple crr.m 
Sakagav.a saw the tn:t!i of what his compatriot Sakai had charpei 
Reiko-dur!, .as good a daughter as a man ever h.ad, strong and cntikl, 
had been visiting -Aath a haole in an Okina-wan restaurant. Sbatterrd, 
the stonl-y man. then sixty-one, leaned against .1 past, ohliries! 
of the Eow of sailors end soldiers about him.” 

It wa,? ironic, he thought, that nor should have catapeltd 
two of the groups he hated most into such postures of success. Thi 
damned Chinese had a!! the good jobs at Pc.ar! Harbor, .ind -Fita 
the income they got, were baying up most of Honolulu. Their seas 
-were not at war, .and tiicir arrogance was high. As allies, foSswen 
of the damnable Chiang Kai-shek, who had rwri-ded decent Japar^is 
overtures in China, they appeared in .nil the parades ard mad; 
speeches over the ndio. 'Fhe Chinese, Sabga-.vu reSccled that cglT 
morning, were doing very well. 

But what vras particularly galling -was tliat the Okinawans wf.-r 
doing cv-cn better. Now, an Okimm-an, Sakagawa mused in sails ' 
anger .-is be studied Scn.aga's restaurant, is a very- poor man to Ny-a 
vv-ith, neither wholly J.apancse nor -wholly Chinese, but making believe. 
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“‘What the hell do you mean?" the commodore bellowed. “Since 
when is a Jap marrying a decent American a matter of shame . ; 
to the Jap?" 

“Her brothers in Italy would be humiliated before all . their 
companions,” Kamejiro doggedly explained. 

“^Vhat’s that again?” the senior officer ashed. “She got brothers in 
Italy?” 

'My four boys are fighting in Italy,” Kamejiro said humbly. 

One of the rear admirals rose and came over to the little dynamiter. 
“You have four sons in the Two-Two-Two?” 

"Yes.” 

“They all in Italy?” 

‘Tes.” 

There was a long silence, brohen by the admiral, who said, “I got 
one son there. I worry about him all the time." 

"I am worried about my daughter,” the stubborn little man 
replied. 

“And. if she marries a white man, her four brothers won’t be able 
to live down the disgrace?” 

"Never.” 

“What do you want Admiral Nimitz to do?” 

“Send Lieutenant Jackson away." 

“He will go away this afternoon," the admiral said. 

“May God bless Admiral Nimitz,” Kamejiro said, 

“That’s an odd phrase,” the admiral said. ‘Tou a Christian?” 

“I'm Buddhist. But my children are all Christian.” 

When Kamejiro had been led outside, happy at the ease mth 
which he had found a solution to his grave problem, the admiral- 
shrugged his shoulders and said, “We’ll beat the little bastards, bub' 
we’ll never understand them.” 

Reiko-chan never saw Lieutenant Jackson again. In conformance 
with secret and high-priority orders he flew out of Hawaii that night, 
exiled to Bougainville, where, less than a week later, a body of 
Japanese infiltrators slipped through the jungle, attacked the head- 
quarters in which he was serving, and lunged at him ivith bayonets. . 
Knowing nothing of guns, the young lawyer tried to fight them off 
with a chair, but one Japanese soldier parried the chair, drove his 
bayonet through the lieutenant’s chest, and left him strangling to 
death in the mud. 

No one told Reiko that her lawyer was dead — there was no reason 
why anyone should — and she assumpd that he had been fooling with 
her as men will, and that he had gone to other duties. When her 
father’s barbershop had to dose, because cautious Japanese, families 
would not allow their daughters to work under a man who did not 
even protect his own daughter from the disgrace of a haole love 
affair, Reiko went to work in another barbershop, and sometimes 
when a naval officer came in for a haircut, and she placed the towel 
about his neck and saw the railroad-track insignia on his shirt, she * 
would for a moment feel dizzy. At other times, when brash enlisted 
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ro'js the cheek. “It would he Inimnwtin;;,’* he cried. "A pcrminciii 
(i. 'grace. Aitcady even the rumor of yoiir behan'or has ruined [lie 
ii ibcrsiiop. 'flic S.iLii nirl Iw-S quit, .% iiis the Hnscgnwa. No self- 
ic.-qicctmg lapanesc family nail ftunl to nsioclate with us after winl 
you have tionc.” 

Reiko prc.ssed her hand to her hitroing cheek and raid quietly, 
"Father, liundrcds of decent Japanese girls have falicn.in hm'c sshh 
Amcrians." 

'‘VVlioTCS, all of fhcrnl’' Kimcjiro stormed. 

Ignoring him Reiko said, "I know, heemsc that’s Lieatensnt 
J,icteon's job. To talk with p,arcnf.s like you. And the girls arc 
not ...” 

"Ahni” Kamejiro cried. "So that’s wli.it he docs! Tomorrow I go 
see Admiral Nimitz.” 

"Fatiicr, I ss-.irri you th.it if you ...” 

"Admiral Nimifz. will hear of this!" 

TIic little dyn.imilcr did not actually get to NimitT:. He WJ 
stopped first by an ensign, who was so enthralled by the stilaort, 
Irow-armed J.apancjc that he passed him along to a full lieutenant 
who sent him on to a commodore who burst into tlis office of a rear 
admiral, with llic enu "Jesus, Jack! Tlictc’s a little Japanese out 
here with tlic gndaamncdest story' you ever heard. You gbtii 
listen." 

So a drcle of capt-iins, commodores .ind .admirals intcrniptcd ftelf 
work to listen to Kamejiro’s hikirioiis pidgin as he protested to the 
navy that one of their officers had WTCckcd his barbershop and bad 
ruined his daughter. 

“Is she p-'cgnant?" one of Uie rear .idmirals asked. 

"You watch out!" K.imcjito erred. “Mo bctt.ih you know' Reiko a, 
good wahinc!" 

"I'm sorry, .Mr, Sakanawa. In our language mined mans, n-cH, 
mined." 

MTien the officers he.ird who it ssus that mined, or wh.itcver, the 
gir! Rcilco, they almost c.vplodcd. “That goddamned Jackoirl” one 
of them sputtered. "His job is to break up this sort of thing." 

“I've fold you a dozen times,” another said. "Putting a ciiilfaa 
into uniform doesn’t make him an officer.” 

“That's beside the point,” the senior admiral said, “WOiat I'd like 
to know, Mr. Sakanavm, is this. If the boy has a good reputation, a 
good job, a good income, and a good family back in Seattle . ... 
Well, what I'm drirang at is this. Your daughter is a lady barber. It 
svould seem to me fJiat you would jump at the chance' for such a 
marriage.” ^ 

Little K.imqiro, who rwis .shorter by nine inches than ,inv man in 
the rocm, stared .it them in amazement. "She’s a Japanese!'' he said 
to the interpreter. "It wo'uld be disgraceful if she married a haolc.” 

“Hom''s that?” the commodore asked. 

"It would bring such shame on our family . . 
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fte face. '“You fooll” she cried. "You 'fool! You dar. rec. cu-r;- 

.. ifnniT Ml hach from the assault and covered h;s raL-e 
pre^eJf further slappings. men, he did this his fier)> 
mother began pushing him in the chest, calling hm all the u » 2 ^ 
"You fool" unUl he stumbled backward against a chair and fell into 
it Then she stopped, waited for him to drop his hands, and stared at 
WmLowfully “Hong Kong," she said, yesterday you were a great 

fool.” 

‘"Why?” he asked weakly, . . 

She showed him the paper, with his picture gnnnmg out from a 
semicircle of haole faces, and although she could not read, she could 
remember what her great-granddaughter had reported, and now she 
repeated the phrases with icy sarcasm: “We cannot trust the 
iapanesel" She spat onto her own floor. "They are deceitful and 
criminal men.” Again she spat. Then she threw the paper onto the 
floor and kicked it, for her fury was great, and when this was don 
she shouted at her grandson, "mat glory did you get from standh 
for a few minutes among the haoles?" 

"I was asked to represent the Chinese commum'ty,” Hong >C~g 
fumbled. ' ^ 

“Who appointed you our representative, you stnp;' nn~:“ 

“I thought that since we are fighting japan, 'scniibof-. rnzn: 

"Yon didn’t Ihinkl” N}'uk Tsin stormed- "T’cn hare nr rrann: r: 
think. For a minute's glot}'-, standing smoni the harir, r:- hrn 
destroyed every good chance the Chinese have'bnn: ~ for rnmnej-L-: 
Honolulu." 

"Wait a minute. Auntie!’’ Hong Kong piotesten. ‘Thaai nnar> 
hat I was thinking about when I agreed to m^'.e 'ihe meriL 
chance to make the Chinese look better amon- «. 2 .- 

in the islands.” . ' , 

Njaik Tsin looked at her grandson in amazenrmn. ■’r:'— -- r- 

le gasped. “Do you think that when the n-- -'C‘ 'n- 

antinue to run Hawaii?’’ “ ' “ 

They have the banks, the nervspaper^ , , " 

“Hong Kongi Who is doing the fiSsng:'"- 

prm? Who is going to come back to'm- -- . ~1 ~ 

he political control? Tell me, Hcza Kr^:^^ 

“You mean the Japanese?’’ he 

‘Yes!’’ she shouted, her Haika. „ 

vho I mean. They are the cns: ITT' " ~' “ 

Koug, when tber ' ~ ~~ ” ‘ 

M things you said yesterr^ 
lifer 


to 


tea little more difficult res 
"I didn’t mean that , , " 


Ml 
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mcrv tried to feel her legs ns she cut their linir, she svonid jnb 
their hands with her scissors, as her father had taught her to do, 
but even as she did SO, she felt confused by tlic great passion . that 
can exist between iticai and women. 

Idle forced closing of Kantejiro Sakagawa’s barbershop svas actually 
a considerable blessing to the family', arthotigh at the time it wus not 
so recognired, for in the first weeks the stalwart little dyn.imitcr 
could find no work other tlian curing for lawns, a job-lie did not like. 
'Iben the Okinnnnn rcstmiranf keejaer Senaga sent a messenger saying 
that he needed a busboy at a new restaurant he svas opening in 
\\’.iifcil;i, wltere a great many soldiers niid sailors ss'ctit, and he n'Oiild 
like Sakagawa-san to take the job. Kamejiro’s eyes blazed as he 
stared at the messenger. "If Seiiaga had been ;i friend, he would 
never liavc allowed .a Japanese girl to talk with a haolc in diis 
restaurant. Tel! him no.'" But to his wife, Kamejiro sworc,-“I woiiH 
rather die of sl.irvation than work for .an Okinawan." 'Ilicn. from a 
totally unexpected source, the Sakngaw.as received the financial aid 
which established tlicm as one of the stronger .and more pm-speretis 
Japanese fiimilies in Hawaii. It all h.appencd because early in 19-15 
lloiig Kong Kcc had made a speech. 

The inflamed oratory which provoked the Joan took place before 
llic Japanese boys of the Twt>ci\vo-Tsvo had become the popular 
heroes they were l.atcr to be. When f long Kong spoke, Jap.anesc were 
Still suspect, and a haole committee, seeking to whip up palfiotissn 
for war bonds, prevailed upon him to give .a short speech c.vp!.iming 
v,hv the Chinese could be trusted and the Jap.anesc could not. Since 
the uimniiltcc of patriots contained many of the leaders of Ilor.o- 
hilii, Hong Ktmg was naturaUv flattered by the mvif.ation .md speci . 
some time m working out a rattier fiery conip,iri.son of Chinese virtua 
as opposed to J.ap.inc'c duplicity. Tlicn, when lie got on the 
.speakers' pkiifomi, he became mtoxicwlcd by the croavd and desaated 
from his script, making bis remarks rather more indnsis'c than be 
had planned. "1110 Japanese war lords h.ave oppressed China for • 
manv years,” he cried, "and it is with joy in our hearts that v.-e, 
watch the great .'\mcrican forcc.s driving the csdl Japanese from places ^ 
where they have no ri.glit to be." He was .astonished at the constant 
applause which the mass meeting tlircsv back at him, and thns 
emboldened, he extended hi.s TCmnTks to include the Japanese in 
Hawaii. It was a very popular syicech, sold a lot of war bonds, aad 
got Hoiig Kong’s picture in the papers under the caption "Patrlobe 
Chinese Leader Fi.iys Japs." 

The affair was a big success except in one house. In her small, ng!y 
d.rpboard shack up the Nmiami, Hong Kong’s grandmother, tlien 
nincriy-six ve.irs old, listened appalled as one of her great-granddaugh- 
ters read aloud the account of 1 long Kong's oratory. "Bring hirn here 
at once!” she stormed, and when the powerful banker stood in 
room she sent the ofhcr.s aw.ry, and when the door ssms closed she j 
rose, stalked over to her grandson .and slapped him four times m 
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"What?” the grocer shouted. 

“Out here!” 

Salcagawa left the store and allowed Salcai-san to lead him to an 
; alley, where the latter said jn awed tones, “I ha^'e found a husband for 
your daughter!” 

“You have?” Salcagawa cried. 

‘Tes! A wonderful match!” 

“A Japanese, of course?” 

Sakai looked at his old friend with contempt. "What kind of 
baishakonin would I be if I even thought of proposing anyone but 
a Japanese?”' 

“Forgive me!” Sakagawa said. “You can understand, after the 
narrow escape we had.” 

“This man is perfect. A little house. More than a h'ttle mone}'. Fine 
Japanese. And what else do you think!” 

“Is he . . .” Sakagawa would not form the words, for this rsns too 
, much to hope for. 

“Yes! He’s also a Hiroshima man!” 

A thick blanket of positive euphoria settled over the trv’o whispering 
men, for the go-between Sakai was just as pleased as Sakagawa that 
a fine Japanese girl had at last found a good husband, and a Hiro- . 
shima man at that. Finally Sakagawa got round to a question of lesser 
importance; “'Who is he?” 

“Mr. Ishii!” Sakai cried rapturously. 

“Has he agreed to marry my daughter?” Kamejiro asked incredu- 
. lously. 

"Yes!” Sakai the baishakunin cried. 

“Does he know about her . . . the haole?” 

“Of course. I was honor-bound to tell him.” 

“And still he is willing to accept her?” Kamejiro asked in disbelief.' 

“Yes, he says it is his duty to save her." 

“That good man,” Sakagawa cried. He called his Mfe and told her, 

iakai has done it! He has found a husband for Reiko-chan." 


“Who?” his practical-minded wife asked. 

“Mr. Ishii!” 

“A Hiroshima man!” And before Reiko-chan knew anything of her 
ipending marriage, word that she had found a Hiroshima man 
shed through the Japanese community and almost eveij'body -was 
ily delighted with the girl’s good fortune, especially since she; had 
;en mixed up vdth a haole man, but one girl, who had been through 
gh school, reflected: "Mr. Ishii must be thirtj’-five years older than 
n'ko.”' 

“mat does it matter?” her mother snapped. “She’s getting a 


iroshima man.” „ , „ , 

Reiko was in the barbershop on Hotel Street cutting the hair of 
sailor when the news reached her. The girl at the n ad chair 
iispered in Japanese, “Congratulations, dear Reiko-clian. . 
“About what?” Reiko asked. 

“Sakai-san has found you a husband. 
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herself the fact that he was a pathetic, cramped-up old man; and all 
her American education inspired her to flee from this insane ceremony, 
and great dizziness came upon her and she said to one of the girls 
near her, “This obi is too tight, I must get some air,” and she was 
about to run away when the baishakunin Sakai cried, “We begin!” 
and the intricate, lovely Japanese wedding ceremony proceeded. 

When it ended, women clustered about Reiko-chan and told her, 
‘Tou were beautiful in your kimono. A true bride, with flushed 
cheeks and downcast eyes.” Others said, “It’s so wonderful to think 
that he is also a Hiroshima man.” And the crush became so oppres- 
sive that she said, “This obi is really too tight. I must get some air,” 
and she left the wedding feast and went alone to the porch, where she 
began to breathe deeply and where she arrived fust in time to greet 
a messenger boy riding up on a bicycle. 

At the next moment the guests inside heard a series of screams 
emanating from the porch, as if an animal had been mortally 
wounded, and they rushed out to find Reiko-chan screaming and 
screaming, and they could not stop her, for in her hand she held a 
message from the War Department advising the Sakagawa family of 
certain events that had recently transpired on a river bank in Italy. 


O N SEPTEMBER 22, 1943, the Triple Two looked forward 
across the bow of their transport and saw rising in the misty 
, darvn the hills of Italy, and Sergeant Goro Sakagawa thought: “I’ll 
bet there’s a German division hiding in there, waiting for us to step 
: ashore.” 

He was right, and as the Japanese boys climbed down out of their 
transport to invade the beaches of Salerno, German planes and 
heavy artillery tried to harass them, but their aim was wild and .all 
; the units made it without casualty except one crop-headed private 
! named Tashimoto, who sprained his ankle. The gang passed the word 
; along with the acid comment, “Wouldn’t you know it would be a 
guy from Molokai?” 

■; Salerno lay southeast of Naples and had been chosen because it 
provided a logical stepping-off place for an encircling movement on 
y Rome, some hundred and fifty miles distant, and on the day of 
landing, the Two-Two-Two started the long march north. TTie Gep 
mans, knowing both of their coming and of their composition, were 
determined to halt them. A specific order had been issued by Hitler: 
“To defeat the little yellow men who are traitors to our ally Japan 
and who are being cruelly used as propaganda by their Jewish masters 
in America, is obligatory. If these criminal little men should win a 
victory, it would be strongly used against us. They must be stopped 

•^.and udped out.” . , , , ^ j j 

The Japanese boys from Hawaii did not know of this order, and 

, after they had met one line of massive German resistance after an- 
other, they concluded: “These krauts must be the best fighters in the 
I'f world. This is a lot tougher than they told us it u-as going to be. If 



1 ' ' ; 
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speeded because of his dedication to Hitler, and on three different 
batUefronts he had proved his capacities. At Monte Cassino he was 
. determined to repeat his earlier performances. The Japanese would 
'■ be humiliated. 

So as December waned and as the Two-Two-Two slogged slrad- 
; fastly up the leg of Italy torvard Rome, they picked up many signs 
: that their critical battle was going to be engaged somewhere near the 
'.old monastery of Monte Cassino, and belts tightened as th^ ap- 
} preached it. At the same time, from the north Colonel Sep Seigl 
■ was moving down to Cassino some of the ablest German rmits in 
vltaly, but he did not intend to engage the Japanese on the slopes of 
the mountain. His troops were not permitted to construct their for- 
^ ward positions on that formidable pile of rock; they were kept dorvn 
^ below along the banks of the Rapido River that here ran in a north- 
south direction, with the Japanese approaching from the east and the 
•; Gerrrians dug in along the west. Surveying the German might he now 
' had lined up along the Rapido, Colonel Seigl said, “We’ll stop them 
'at the river.” 


;■ On January 22, 1944, Colonel Mark Whipple halted his Japanese 
troops along a line one mile east of the Rapido and told them, “Our 
V orders are clear and simple. Cross the river ... so that troops Irehind 
us can assault that pile of rocks up there. The Germans claim a rabbit 
i can’t get across the approaches without being shot at from six angles. 

( But we’re going across.” 

j He dispatched a scouting party consisting of Sergeant Goro 
jiSakagawa, his brother Tadao, who was good at sketching and four 
Jj’riflemen, and at dusk on the twenty-second of January they crawled 
;'out of their hiding places and started on tlieir bellies across the most 
•difficult single battle terrain the Americans were to face in World ■ 
/ar II. With meticulous care, Tadao Sakagawa drew maps of the 
)Ute. Two hundred yards west of their present positions the Two- 
wo-Two would come upon an irrigation ditch three feet \vide and 
)ur feet deep. As they crawled out of it, they would be facing Ger- 
lan machine guns and a marsh some thirty yards ryide, beyond which 
ly another ditch. 'ITiirty yards beyond hid a third ditch, twice as 
eep, twice as wide. As the men climbed out of tliis one, they would 
ice a solid svall of machine-gun fire. 

When they got this far in the darkness Goro Sakagawa licked his 
ry lips and asked his men, "What’s that ahead?” 

"Looks like a stone wall." ’ 

“Jesus,” Goro whispered. ‘Tou can’t expect our boys to negobate 
liose three ditches and then climb a wall. How high is it? 


, “Looks about twelve feet high." ' „ 

“This is impossible,” Goro replied. "You fcllm^-s split up. You go 
liat wav we’ll eo this. Let’s see if there’s a break in the vuH. 

VSl SSthey found "£ “S' • .CfrllK 

rail, twelve feet high and with a jagged top. y 

5oro said in a rasping whisper,/'cTinst, cm 
hat damned tiling? With machine guns cvciyrUicrc. Sssss 



the Two-Tv.-o-T\vo gained three miles, tlic}' did so against the niKi 
fonnidablc German resistance: mines killed boj-s from Mrmi, bnb 
overran fighters from Molokai; gigantic shells e:^loded among tmao' 
from Kauai; and dogged, powerful ground forces contested every luil 
Casualties were heavy, and the Honolulu Mail began canying dej'j! 
lists noth names like Kubokaw'a, Hip, and MorignehL 

Tlie furious efforts of the Germans to halt and humiliate' & 
Japanese boys liad an opposite effect to the one Hflter wanted; Allied- 
war correspondents, both European and American, quickly discovered, 
that whereas other fronts might not produce good stories, one could 
always get something exdh’ng with the Two-Two-Two because thg- 
were the ones that were encountering the best the enemy could pra-. 
vide. Ernie Pyle, among others, marched for some days with fe 
Hawaii troops, and svrotc: “I have come to expect our American hop- 
to continue fighting in the face of great odds, but these short, bks* 
eyed little fighters are setting a new record. Tliey continue sluggicj 
it out when even the bravest men v/ould consolidate or .withdraw. 
Tliey form a terrific addition to our team, and dozens of boys fr®?. 
Tc.\-as and Massachusetts have told me, Tm glad they’re, on on 
side.’ ” So Hitler’s determination to hit the Japanese so hard tliat they, 
would be forced to collapse in shame, backfired because they fought 
on in glory. 

Once Ernie Pyle asked Goro Sakagawn, “Sergeant, why did yoa 
push on apinst th.at cluster of houses? You knew it was crow'dd 
with Germans.’’ 

Goro replied in words tluit became famous both in Italy, an-i 
America: "Wc had to. We fight double. Against the Germans iad 
for every Japanese m America.’'^ Reported Pyle: “And they’re winning', 
both their wars.” 

September. October, November, December: the beautiful moslH 
the Dionths of poetry and rhythm, with nights powing colder and tl'.i 
soft mist> of Italy turning to frost. How' beautiful those montlis wes 
when the boys from Hawaii first realized that they were as good- 
fighting men as any in the world. "We fight double/' they toH 
themselves, and when they came to some Italian town, bstlicd is 
cloudless sunlight, standing fortli apinst the hills like an clchlsj' 
each tower clear in the bright glare, they .attacked with ftiiy snd 
calcuLition, and bit by bit they drove the Germans back towiK 
Rome. Colonel Wbipple, delighted by the showing of his troops and 
pleased with the good reports they were getting in the American pt® 
nevertheless warned his men: “It can’t go on being as (OT‘ as th-’ 
Somewhere, the Germans are going to dig in real solid. Tnen ’ptcB. 
sec if we’re as good as they say.’’ 

In early December Hitler sent to the Itahan front a fansfe* 
Prussian colonel named Sep Seigl, unusual in that he combinrf * 
heritage of Prussian tradition and a loyally to Naziism. Hitler fc’d 
him sitnply, '‘Destroy tlic Jap.inese." And when he studied his rr-ip^ 
he decided, “I shall do it at Monte Cassino,” Colonel Scigi w'ss 
bullet-headed young man of tliirty-scven whose promotion led 
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, For above him rose an unassailable rocky height, far, far into the 
sky, and at its crest clung an ancient monastery, and from where he 
lay Goro realized that he and his men were expected to cross all 
that he had seen tonight, and that when they got to this road in 
which he now huddled, other fellows from Hawaii were ejmected to 
forge ahead and climb those overpowering rocks that hung above him. 
In the lonely darkness he shivered with fright; then, as men do at 
such times, he effectively blocked out of his mind the realization of 
what Monte Cassino was like. It was not an unscalable height. It was 
not mined and interlaced with machine guns. It was not protected by 
the Rapido River defenses, and a gang of Japanese boys were not 
, required to assault it, with casualties that would have to mount toward 
the fifty-per-cent mark, or even the eighty. Goro Sakagawa, a tough- 
' minded soldier, cleans^ himself of this knowledge and crept back to 
' his men, then back to his commanding officer. 

“Ml be tough,” he reported. “But it can be done.” 

; As he spoke. Colonel Sep Seigl was reviewing the same terrain and 
he knew far more about it than Goro Sakagawa, for he had maps 
prepared by the famous Todt Labor Corps, which had built this 
‘ ultimate defense of Rome. He could see that the first three ditches 
which the Japanese would have to cross were covered in every detail 
!by mines and machine-gun fire, and he told his men, “I suppose 
scouting parties are out there right now, but if they miss the mines, 

! they’ll be lucky.”. He saw the plans for defending the river itself, 

• which presented one of the most formidable obstacles any army could 
^ encounter, and whereas Goro a few minutes before had been jessing 
1 as to where the mines and machine guns were, Seigl knew, and he 
'.knew that even his owm soldiers, the finest in the world, could not 
•penetrate that defense. And w^ of the river, of course, lay the 
j' exposed road which could be cut to shreds with mortar fire, and be- 
yond that the cliffs of Monte Cassino up which no troops could move, 

: At midnight Colonel Seigl concluded: “They’ll try, but they’ll never 
make it. Here is where we bloody the nose of the traitor Japanese. 

'] Tomorrow we’ll watch them wilt under fire. 


January 24, 1944, began svith a cold, clear midnight and it was 
reeted Mth a thundering barrage of Ameriran gunfire which iDumi- , 
ated the bleak river but which did not dislodge the Germans. Tor 
orty minutes the banage continued, and a beginner at '^“are mig 
.ave taken heart, thinking: “No man ran hve thro ^ that Bi^t 
he dark-skinned men of the Two-Twp-'Two knew better, they knew 

he Germans would be dug rngw for advance. - 

At 0040 the barrage stopp^ and the ^J^^\“J^^Tis.the big 
5oro clutched his brother hy the ^ "nd^whispe^^^.^^j^ 
me, kid. Take rare of yourself. and the first deaths at 

or the Germans Goro and Talao pushed stoi-'^’". ahead 

v-Ionte Cassino occurred, but . .j. .dan- 

„ .he darkness 
;erous ditch and onto the eag 
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There was a sudden chatter of German guns, but the men firiss, 
them must have heard a sound in some other direction, for the Eriaj 
did not come close to Goro and his men, "Well," he said when it 
ceased, "over we go.” ... 

Patiently and with skill, in the darkness of night, the sis Japaneti 
bo>’S helped one another over the terrifying wall, and from it ,thi? 
dropped into the eastern half of the Ary river bed of the Rapido. It, 
was about seventy-five feet across, about fifteen feet deep, and acq 
spot of its entire cross section was monitored by German machi'at 
guns. On their bellies, the six soldiers crept across the dr)’ river and 
trusted that no searchlights would be turned on. In the cold night - 
they were perspiring with fear. 

But when they got to tlie other side of the Rapido they discoraed . 
what fear really was, for both machine guns and searchhghts 6pcr.:4 
up, but the young Japanese managed to secrete themselves in crevicts 
at the foot of the western bank; but what terrified them was not t};j 
imperative staccato of the guns or the probing fingers of lights, but 
the monstrous nature of the river’s west bank. It rose fairly straight up . 
from the river bed, sixteen feet high, and was topped by a stost- 
double fence of barbed srire which could be expected to conbuT 
mines at two-foot intervals. 

"Are you getting this on paper?” Goro whispered to Tadao. "Oiuss 
when they sec this, no general living w'ould dare send men aaors 
this liver.'* A passing light illuminated the wald and terrible hinglc 
of barbed wire and then passed on. "You got it?” Goro ssked.',' 
"Good. Hoist me up. I’m going through it.” 

Tadao grabbed his older brother’s hand. “I have enough maps,” , 
he cautioned. 

"Somebody’s got to sec what’s over there.” . , ; 

His men hoisted him onto the top of the west bank of the rirc, 
where he spent fifteen perilous minutes picking his way inch by fneb 
through the t.angicd barbed wire. He knew that at any moment !>?■ 
might explode a mmc and not only kill himself but doom his five 
companions as well. He was no longer sweating. He was no longs 
.afraid. lie had passed into some extraordinary state known only In'- 
soldiers .at night or in the heat of unbearable battle. He was a wop-’, 
headed, tense-bellied Japanese boy from Kakaako in Honolulu, snd 
the courage he was displaying in those fateful minutes no one is 
Hawaii would have believed. 

He penetrated the ware, laaring on the barbs tiny shreds of doll 
which would guide him safely back, and in the darkness he fmed 
himself on the eastern edge of a dusty road that led p.ast the foot d, 
Monte C.assino. Hiding himself in the ditch that ran alongside tl"- 
road, he breathed deeply, trying to become a man again and not a 
nerveless automaton, and as he lay there, face up, a searchlight pisj'cd 
across the countryside, hunting for him perhaps, and it passed on and 
suddenly illuminated the terrain that rose above him, and althorgb 
he had seen it from a distance and knew its proportions, lie now crira 
with pain: "Oh, Jesus Christ, nol” 
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)ut Goro commanded sternly, “Up onto that bank and through thal 
larbed ware.” 

It was a completely insane thing to attempt. The Rapido River did 
lot propose to allow any troops, led by Goro Sakagawa or otherrvise, 
0 violate it ihat day, and when his stubborn muddy fingers reached 
he barbed-wire embankment, such a furious load of fire bore down 
ipon him that he h^ to drop back into the river. Three more times 
le endeavored vainly to penetrate the barbed wire, and each time 
Colonel Seigl screamed at his men, “Kill him! Kill him! Don’t let 
hem get started!” But although tons of ammunition were discharged 
n the general direction of Saka^wa and his determined men, some- 
low they were not killed. Huddling in the protection of the far bank 
if the river, the gallant twenty waited for their companions to catch 
ip with them, v/hen all together they might have a chance of crashing 
he barbed wire. 

But the firepower of the Germans was so intense that the Japanese 
loys who were still on the eastern bank could not possibly advance. 
It timK the wall of shrapnel seemed almost solid and it w'ould have 
leen complete suicide to move a man into it. “We’ve got to hold 
Inhere we are,” Colonel Whipple regretfully ordered. 

“What about those twenty out there in the river?” 

“Who’s in charge? Lieutenant Shelly?” 

“He was killed. Sergeant Sakagawa.” 

“Goto?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“He’ll get his men out,” Whipple said confidently, and at dusk, 
fter a day of hell, Goro Sakagawa did just that. He brought all of 
lis twenty men back across the river, up the dangerous eastern bank, 
lack through the minefields and safely to headquarters. 

"Colonel rants to see you,” a major said. 

“We couldn’t make it,” Goro reported pimly. 

“No man ever tried harder. Lieutenant Sakagawa.” 

Goro showed no surprise at his battlefield commission. He was 
last fear, past sorrow, and certainly past jubilation. But when tlie 
lars were pinned to his tunic by the colonel himself, the rugged 
ergeant broke into tears, and they splashed out of his dark eyes onto 
lis leathery yellow-brown skin. “Tomorrow we’ll cross the river, he 


wore. 

“We’ll certainly try,” Colonel Whipple said. 

On January 26 the Japanese troops did try, but once more Colonel 
!ep Seigl’s able gunners turned them back with dreadful casualties. 
Dn January 27 tbe Japanese tried for the third tune, and although 
lieutenant Goro Sakagara got his men onto the road on the 
ither side of the river, tliey were hit rath such ’'’Sj' ? ‘ 

ifter forty-five minutes they had to '^ithdraiw at n ght an 
^sociated Press man ‘wrote oim of the P‘ , - linot'--’ tin’s 

•If tears could be transmitted by ’ 

tor)' would be splashed with tears, for II. 
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"Well take care of the mines,” and the)’ set out on tlidr L'dlies, tK 
brothers Mho could have been engaged in a tricky football play, an 
they aawlcd across the marsh, adroitly cutting the trip srires tk: 
Mould othenvise liavc detonated mines and killed their companies; 
and when they reached the second ditch Goro stood up in the mg', 
and yelled, "hto bettah you come. All mines pauI" But as he sent xh 
news his younger brother Tadao, one of the finest, hoys ewer, t 
graduate from Punahou, stepped upon a magnesium mine v.hiil 
exploded with a terrible light, blowing him inlo a thousand shrsd 
of bone and flesh. 

“Oh, Jesus!” Goro cried, burying his face in his hands. No act:;: 
was required. None was possible. Tadao Sakagawa no longer cxistci 
in any conceii’ablc form. Not even his shoes were recoverable, k 
where he had stood other Japanese boys swept over the marshy te 
and with battle cries leaped into the ne.xt ditch, and then uito Si 
next. 

It took five houn of the most brutal figliting imaginable for th 
Japanese troops to reach the near bank of the Rapido, and when das; 
broke. Colonel Sep Seigl was slightly disturbed. “They should no 
have been able to cross those fields. They seem rather capable, ki 
now the fight begins.” _ ' . , 

Against the troops for which he had a special hatred he threw’ i 
wall of bombardment that was almost unbelievable, and to his tclici 
tlic adrance was halted. No human being could have penetrated fk 
first awful curtain of shrapnel which greeted the Two-Tsvo-Twria. 
the Rapido itself. “Well,’’ Colonel Seigl sighed, “at lc.ist 
human. Tlicy can be stopped. Now to keep them pinned down. 'rhe. 
Japanese cannot absorb casualties. Kill half of them, and tlie otha , 
, half will run.” ; 

But here Colonel Seigl was waong. Half of Goto S.akag,awa ki 
c ahc:idy been killed; he had loved his cleser brother Tadao as cat? 
boys w lio have lived in the close intimacy of poverty and communk 
rejection can love, and now Tadao was dead. Tliercfore, when the 
German shelling was at its most intense, Goro said to his capts'a, 
“Let’s move across the river. I knosv how.” 

“We'll dig in,” the captain countermanded. 

But when Colonel Whipple arrived to inspect the battered cca-- 
dition of his men, Goro insisted that the river could be crossed, and 
Whipple said, “Go ahead and try.” At this point one of tlie h'cutem 
ants from Baker Company, Goro’s commanding officer, and a fe 
young officer from Kansas, said, “If my men go, I go.” 

“All right, Lieutenant Shelly,” WTiipple said. “We’ve got to aoxi . 
the river.’’ 

So Lieutenant Shelly led forty men, with Sergeant Sakagawa as a 
guide, down into the bed of the Rapido, at nine o’clock on a crysta.- 
clcar morning, and they came within six yards of crossing the th-'S, 
when a titanic German conccntrab'on of fire killed half the imit, in- 
cluding Lieutenant Shelly. Ihc tvrcnty who were left began to pa-ck 
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It ivas in their bruising defeat at Monte Cassino that the Two- 
I Two-Two became one of the most famous units of the war. “The 
•. Purple Heart Battalion” it was called, for' it had suffered more 
! casualties than any other similar-sized unit in the war. The Mo 

■ Bettahs won more honors, more decorations, more laudatory messages 
I from the President and the generals than any other. But most of all 
: they won throughout America a humble respect. Caucasians who 
I fought alongside them reported back home: “Tliey’re better Ameri- 
cans than I am. I wouldn’t have the guts to do what they do.” And in 
Hawaii, those golden islands that the Japanese boys loved so deeply 

, as they died in Italy, people no longer even discussed the tormenting 
' old question: “Are the Japanese loyal?” Now men of other races 
^ wondered: “Would I be as brave?” So although the Prussian Nazi, 

; Colonel Sep Seigl, did exactly what he had promised Hitler he would 
do — he crushed the Japanese at Monte Cassino — neither he nor 
' Hitler accomplished what they had initially intended: for it was in 
defeat that the Japanese boys exhibited their greatest bravery and won 
j the applause of the world. 

Therefore it is strange to report that it was not at Monte Cassino 
that the Two-Two-Two won its greatest laurels. This happened by 
.accident, in a remote comer of France. 

_ After the Triple Two’s had retired to a rear area in Italy, there to 
'■ lick their considerable wounds and to re-form with fresh replacements 
from the States — including First Lieutenant Coro Sakagawa’s younger 
brothers Minoru and Shigeo — the Mo Bettah Battalion was shipped 
out of Italy and into Southern France, where it was allowed to march 
in a leisurely manner up the Rhone 'Valley. It met little German op- 
position, nor was it intended to, for the generals felt that after the 
heroic performance at Monte Cassino the Japanese boys merited 
• something of a respite, and for once things went as planned. Then 
, accompanied by a Texas outfit that had also built a name for itself 

■ in aggressive, fighting, the Two-Two-Two’s swung away from the 
; Rhone and entered upon routine mopping-up exercises in the Vosges 
, Mountains, where the easternmost part of France touched the 
, southernmost part of Germany. 

1 The Triple Two’s and the Texans moved fonvard with calcularing 
; efiiciency until they had the Germans in what appeared to be a final 
S rout. Lieutenant Sakagawa kept urging his men to rip the straggling 
German units with one effective spur: “Remember what they did 
, to us at Cassino.” Hundreds of bewildered Germans surrendered 
I to him, asking pitifully, “Have the Japanese finally turned against us 
: too? Like the Italians?” To such questions Goro replied wnthout emo- 
'. tion: “We’re Americans. Move through and back.” But if he kept 
his hard face a mask of indifference, secretly he trembled with joy 
whenever he accepted the surrender of units from Hitler’s master race. 

'i ‘ It was understandable, therefore, that Goro Sakagawa, like his 
f superiors, interpreted the Vosges campaign as the beginning of the 
> end for Hitler. But this was a sad miscalculation, for if the young, 
i' untrained Nazi troops sometime faltered, their clever Prussian generals 
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call courage br.-ond the call of duty. I saw a bunch of tandydegjd 
Japanese lids from Hassnii aoss lhe_ Rapido River, and hbld'ils 
opposite bank for more than fort}- minutes. Then they retreated b. 
utter defeat, driven bad: by the full might of the dermarr arrr.v. 
Never in victor)- Iia-.-e I seen any troops in the world achieve a greatn 
glor/, and if hereafter any American ever questions the loyalty cf oer 
Japanese, I am not going to argue with him. I am going to hick life 
teeth in," 

On January 28, Lieutenant Sakagana tried for the fourth time ta 
cross the Rapido, and for the fourth time Colonel Sep Seigl’s tarn 
mo-.ved the Japanese down. Of the 1,300 troops ss-ilh v/hich Coldnd 
WTiipple had started four days earlier, 779 svere now casDsWes. 
Dead Japanese bodies lined the fatal rivet, and men with arms arid 
legs tom o5 were being moved to the rear. .At last it became apparent 
that tlie Germans had effectively Stopped the advance of the fcaftd 
Two-Two-Two. That night Colonel Seigl’s intelligence reported: 
‘‘Victory! The Japanese has-e been driven back, Tlrey’re in retreat ced 
seem to be learing the line.” 

The report was partially correct. Lieutenant Goto Rikagaws’s 
company, and the unit of which it w-as a part, was being withdrawe. 
The bo\-s were w-illing to try apin, but tlicy no longer had sno-agV 
men to maintain a cohesive company and thq' had to retreat to rejair 
their w-ounds. As thc)- passed back through a unit from Minneroti 
coming in to replace tliem, the Swedes, having heard of their b> 
mendoas effort, cheered them and saluted and one man from St. 
Paul yelled, “AVc hope we can do as good as you did.” 

‘‘You v.-il!.’’ a boy from Lahaina mumbled. 

So thc Germans stopped the Two-Two-Two ... for a few hoarv 
■bciausc in another part of the line other units from Hawaii -p.tte 
accumulating a mightv force, and on February S Colonel Sep SeirJ!- 
intdligc-ncc officer reported breathlessly, ‘‘Tire damned Japanese have; 
crossed the mcr and are attacking the mountain itselfl” 

With a powerful surge the Japanese bo)^ drove spearheads almcsi 
to the top of thc mountain. Tiiey scaled heights that even theit omr 
oScers bs!ic\-cd impregnable, and they routed out more than bm 
Inmdred scp.irate machine-gun emplacements. Their heroism in tfci' 
incredible drive was unsurpassed in World War II, and for a feis ' 
brcatbless hours they caught a toehold on the summit of Uie moaii' 
tain itself. 

“Send us reinforcements!” they radioed frantically. "Wc’vc get 
them licked.” 

^ But reinforcements could not negotiate the cliffs, and one by one, 
the Japanese victors were driven back from their dizzy pinnades. os 
they stumbled dem-n the steep flanks of Monte Cassino the GermJnj 
gunned them tinmercifuJly, but at bst the fegments of the fo«, 
staggered back to camp and announced: "Thc Germans cannot K 
driven oat.” But one fact of triumph remained: the headqt!.irttt5 
camp wM now on thc west bank of the Rapido. Thc river had bees ■ 
crossed, 'flie way to Rome lay open. 
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covered trees of the forest, German snipers cut down one Hawaiian 
boy after another, until occasionally some Japanese in despairing 
frustration would stand stubbornly with his feet apart, firing madly 
into the meaningless fog. At other times German machine guns 
stuttered murderously from a distance of twenty feet. But Goro be- 
came aware of one thing; firepower that an hour before had been 
pouring in upon the doomed Texans tos now diverted. 

To rescue the Lost Battalion, the Two-Two-Two had to march only 
one mile, but it was the worst mile in the world, and to negotiate it 
TOs going to require four brutal days \vithout adequate water or food 
or support. The casualties suffered by the Japanese were staggering, 
and Goro sensed that if he brought his two younger brothers through 
this assault, it would be a miracle. He therefore cautioned them: 
"Kids, keep close to the trees. When we move from one to the other, 
run like hell across the open space. And when you hit your tree, 
whirl about instantly to shoot any Germans that might have in- 
filtrated behind you." 

At the end of the first day the Triple Two’s had gained only nine 
hundred feet, and within the circle of steel wounded Texans were be- 
ginning to die from gangrene. Next morning the Japanese boys 
pushed on, a yard at a time, lost in cold fog, great mossy trees and 
pinnacles of rock. Almost every foot of the way provided General 
Seigl's riflemen with ideal cover, and they used it to advantage. With 
methodical care, they fired only when some Japanese ran directly 
into their guns, and they killed the Triple Two’s svith deadly ac- 
curacy.- On that cold, rainy second day the Japanese troops gained 
six hundred feet, and nearly a hundred of the trapped Texans died 


from wounds and fresh barrages. 

A curious factor of the battle was that all the world could watch. It 
was known that the Texans were trapped; it was known that die 
Two-Two-Two’s were headed tmvard their rescue, and the deadly 
game fascinated the press. A Minnesota corporal who had fought with 
the Triple Two’s in Italy told a newspaperman, "If anybody can get 
’em, the slant-eyes will." In Honolulu newspapers that phrase was 
killed, but the entire community, sensing the awful odds against 
which their sons were fighting, prayed. • „ Cro 
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■evolver. Grabbing Shigeo by tbe sbonlder he said, "You walk here.” 
rhen to his men he roared, in Japanese, “We won’t stop!” And with 
ippalling force he and his team marched in among the great trees. 

It was a desperate, horrible hand-to-hand fight up the last thousand 
eet of the ridge. Shigeo, following the almost paralyzed fury of- his. 
JTOther, exhibited a courage he did not know he had. He moved 
lirectly onto German positions and grenaded them to shreds. He 
lucked behind trees like a veteran, and when die last roadblock stood 
ih^d, ominous and spewing death, it was mild-mannered Shigeo, the 
juiet one of _ the Sakagawa boys — though there were now only two 
eft — ^who with demonic craftiness went against it, drew its fire so 
hat he could spot its composition, and then leaped inside with 
^enades and a ’Tommy gun. He killed eleven Germans, and when 
lis companions moved past him to the ultimate rescue of the 
rexans he leaned out of the Nazi position and cheered like a 
choolboy. 

‘Tou’re a lieutenant!” Colonel Whipple snapped as he w’ent for- 
vard to join the Texans, and a boy from Maui looked at Shig and 
aid in pidgin, "Jeez, krauts all pauI” 

In rough formation, with Lieutenant Goro Sakagawa at their head, 
he Japanese boys marched in to greet the Texans, and a tall Major 
lums from Houston stumbled forward, his ankle in bad shape, and 
ried to salute, but the emotion of the moment was too great. He was 
amished and burning with thirst, and before be got to Goro he 
ell in the dust. Then he rose to his knees and said from that 
tosition, “Thank God. You fellows from the Jap outfit?” 

"Japanese,” Goro replied evenly. He stooped to help the Texan to . 
lis feet and saw that tte man was at least a foot taller than he was. 


11 the Texans, starving and parched though they were, were enor- 
lOus men, and it seemed indecent that a bunch of ranfy little 
ce-eaters should have rescued them. 

Against his wall, for Major Bums rvas a very brave man and had 
2pt his troops alive mainly through the force of his extraordinary 
laraoter, the tall Texan began to weep. ’Then he \vas ashamed of 
imself, bit his lip till it nearly bled and asked, “Could my men. have 
>me w'ater?" He turned to his troops and shouted, ’ Give these 

ips a big welcome.” , , r. ■ 

Goro grabbed the major as if they were two toughs back in 
akaako and said in sudden, surging anger, "Don't you call us Japs! . 
“Goro!” Colonel Whipple shouted. , , , . , -j - 
“What, sir?” He didn’t remember what Im had N^t said. ^ 

“All right,” Whipple snapped. Lets start V”'- ^ . 

The Japanese troops formed tw'O hn« at S 

i whichk Texans\ad been 

» freedom behveen the pans ‘ f - ^th mem- 
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caugM himself by clutching air. His voice cleared and he began 
screaming, “Don’t you call me a Jap! Goddamn you big blond 
Texans, don’t you call me a yehow-beUyl” 

In wild fury he began lashing out at his tormentors, stupidly, 
inefEectively. He kept shouting irrelevant threats at the Texans 
whom he had just saved, and was ready to fight even the biggesL 
One man from Dallas gently held him off as an adult would a child, 
and it was pathetic to see the stpcky Japanese swinging wildly at 
the air, unable to reach his giant adversary. Finally he returned to 
the horrible achhhh sound, and at this point his brother Shigeo ran 
wp to take command. He pinioned Goto’s arms, and when the 
latter seemed about to break out once more, Shigeo smashed a hard 
right-cut to the jaw and slowed him down. 

Now Goro began to whimper like a child, and two men from his , 
outfit had the decency to cover him with a blanket, so that his 
disintegration would not be visible to his own troops, 2nd in this 
condition Ihey patiently led him, shivering and shuddering, out of 
the Vosges. Mountains where the Texans 'had been trapped. 

; Toward the foothfils they passed through a guard unit from their 
own battalion, and a young lieutenant from Able Gompany, a haole 
boy from Princeton asked, “Who you got under the blanket?" and 
Shigeo replied, “Lieutenant Sakagawa.” 

“Was he the one who got through to the Texans?” 

“Who dse?’’ Shig replied, and as the cortege of wounded and 
near-mad and starved and war-tom passed, the Princeton man looked 
,at Goro Sakaga\va’s mechanically shufaing feet and muttered, “There 
;goes an American.” 
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birth, and one day I discovered, with some joy I may add, that for 
several years I had known the archetypes of the Golden Man, and 
if the reader has followed my story so far, he also knows three of 
them well and is about to meet the fourth, and it is interesting that 
none of these, in a direct sense, owed his golden quality to racial 
intermixtures. His awareness of the future and his rare ability to 
stand at the conflux of the world he owed to his understanding of 
the movements around him. I have known a good many golden 
men in the secondary, or unimportant, sense: fine Chinese-Hawaiians, 
excellent Portuguese-Chinese and able Caucasian-Hawaiians; but most 
; of them had little concept of what was happening either in. Hawaii 
i, or in the world. But the four men of whom I now wish to speak 
; did know, and it is in reference to their knowledge that I wish to 
; end my story of Hawaii, for they are indeed the Golden Men. 

! In 1946, when the war had ended and Hawaii was about to explode 
[ belatedly into the twentieth century, Hoxworth Hale was forty-eight 
years old; and one morning, when the trade Mnds had died away 
and the weather was unbearably sticky, he happened to look into 
' his mirror while shaving, and the thought came to him: “This year 
; I am as good a mani as I shall ever be in this life. I have most of 
,my teeth, a good deal of my hair. I'm not too much overweight, 
and my eyes are good enough to see distances without glasses, though 
close up I have a little trouble, and I suppose I’ll have to see an 
oculist. I can still concentrate on a problem, and I derive pleasure 
from control of business. I like to go to work, even on mornings 
like this.” He pummeled his midriff to start perspiration before 
entering the shower, and as the hot, muggy day closed in upon 
,him he was forced to inspect the hvo areas in which he was no 
■'longer so good a man as he once had been. 

First, there was the gnarving, never-ending pain that started when 
,;his son Bromley was shot down during the great fire of Tokyo in 
1945, when, the air corps practically destroyed the city. More than 
' 70,000 Japanese had died in the great raids, and a city too, so that 
",,in one, sense Bromley’s death had contributed positive results, and 
.'.after his raids victory for our side was assured. But Bromley Hale 
‘'was a special young man. Everyone said so, and his departure left 
a gap both in the Hale family and in Hawaii that would never be 
- filled, for in his last letters home, when capricious death had become 
i^so routine in his B-29 squadron as to depress all the fliers, he iiad 
'^spoken intimately of what he hoped to accomplish when the war 
i'.ended, as soon it must. 


j'.cuucu, as soon it must. 

K He had mitten, from a hut on Iwo Jima: ^ We^had^^ojitchjuj 


Jr'monstrous plane in the waters near here, and bj' frace 


lus plane m tne waters nca* 

all saved, but i wafer landing as' I 


t-we were all saved, but in tne goiiig uiiw.., - — — r 
I was not so much concerned about a perf^t water land^^^ 
;!'was with my determination to do what ‘ .. v 


jifdo while a senior at Punahou. I ain 
iiabout— and this may stagger you, but 
irWhipple. I shall have her sitting m tlie late afternoon 
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I N when N>T3k Tsin ^\•as ninety-nine years old, a group cf 
scxioiogists in Hawaii were perfecting a concept whose wfu;' 
outlines had occupied them for some years, and quietly ainofg 
themselves they suggested tliat in Hawaii a new type of man «7i 
being developed. He rvas a man influenced by both the wtst ar.3 
the east, a man at home in cither the business councils of Nor , 
York or the philosophical retreats of Kyoto, a man wholly -nioJefn 
and American yet in tunc with the ancient and the Oriental. T?! 
name they invented for him was the Golden Man. 

At first I erroneously thought that both the concept and the niss 
were derived from the fact tliat when races intermingled scmally, tU 
result was apt to be a man neither all white nor all brown nor 
pllow, but somewhere in between; and I thought that the GoHrs 
Klan concept referred to the coloring of tire new man — a blend c. 
Chinese, Polymcsian and Caucasian, for at this time Tapanca rarcy 
intennarried — and I w'cnt about the streets of Hawaii looking for tli:, 
golden man of whom the sociologists spoke. / - 

But ia time I realized that this bright, hopeful man of the 
this unique contribution of Hawaii lo the rest of the world, cs 
not depend for his genesis upon racial intermarriage at all. He w* 
a product of the mind. His was a way of thought, .uid not c 
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in Nuuanu Valley, and eacli day. as the aftemodn lains sv-vcp dsxin 
Prom the Pali and the white mildew grows on all things, she enter- 
tains the straggling members of our femily. It has alnm-s seemed b 
me that Aunt Lucinda was everyhod/ s aunt, and eveiy-body cosiss 
to her and listens to her monotonous chatter about the old 
md nothing I write will make any sense at all — only an old woman's 
txaseless vanity — until it berfns to weave a spell, the kind of sp?5 
in which you and I have ahva>'s lived. 1 shall show' Aunt LudnJi 
exactly as she is, religious, family-proud, unsedng, unknowing, lar- 
rulous and unbelievably kind. She has become to me a web, a fatd 
cananation, an encroaching dream, and as our plane struck the mte, 
[ v/as listening not to my co-pilot, vrho was frantio as hell, hat 
to dear old Aunt Lucinda. How she hated airplanes and fast auto- 
mobiles and Japanese. As a matter of fact, if you took time to 
analyze it carefully, I guess she hated everybody but the VTiipplay 
and the Janderses, and the Hales, and the Hewletts, and the lidi; 
worths. But even they gave her a lot of trouble, for she ahvays tod 
great pains to explain to visitors that she came from Uie-brandirf 
the Whipple family that had never had es’en a drop of Hasraib.", 
hinfvl. anrl shp kont seviepatcd in her mind those of her fnreat famih 
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“This detective, he had no reason to bother you, Kamqiro,” Hong 
Kong assured him. “Our deal is perfectly good.’’ 

“Whassamatta, dey Icetch you from taxes?’’ 

“Mine are okay. How about yours?” 

“Mine okay too,” Kamejiro assured him. 

“Then don’t you worry, Kamqiro. Let me worry. This has to 
do only v/ith me.” 

“You in special trouble?” the Japanese asked. 

“Everybody’s always in trouble,” Hong Kong assured him. 

But what precise trouble he himself was in, Hong Kong could 
not discover. In succeeding days he caught various reports of the 
detectives and their work; all aspects of his varied business life v/ere 
under surveillance. He never spotted any of the detectives himself, 
and then suddenly they vanished, and he heard no more about 
them. All he knew was: “Somebody knows almost as much about my 
business as I do. And the/re reporting to Hoxworth Hale.” He did 
not sleep easily. 

In another sense, these were exciting times, for unless everything 
that Hong Kong and his grandmother had concluded from their 
studies was false, Hawaii had to be on the verge of startling ex- 
pansion. Airplanes, no longer required for warfare, were going to ferry 
thousands of tourists to Hawaii, and many nev/ hotels v/ould be re- 
quired. On the day that the boom started, the builders v/ould have 
to come to Hong Kong, for he had the land, and he felt like a 
superb runner on the eve of an Olympics v/hich would test him 
against athletes whom he had not previously encountered: he Vr-as 
a good runner, he was in tense condition, and he was willing to 
trust the morrow’s luck. Even so, he took the precaution of discussing 
the detective mystery with his grandmother, and she pointed out 
to Hong Kong: “These are tire years when we must sit tight Wait 
wait That’s always very difficult to do. Any fool can engage in 
action, but only the wise men can wait It seems to me that if 
someone is spending so much monqr to investigate you, either he 
fears you very much, which is good, or he is v/eighing the prospects 
of joining you, which could be better. Therefore what you must 
do is TOit wait. Let him make the first move. If he is going to 
fight you, each day that passes makes you stronger. If he is going 
to join you, each day that you survive makes the cost to him a 
little greater. Wait.” 

So through most of 1946 Hong Kong v/aited, but v/ithout the 
confidence his grandmother commanded. Each da/s mail tortured 
him, for he would sit staring at the long envelopes, wondering v/hat 
bad news they brought; and he dreaded cables. But as he waited, he 
gathered strength, and as the year ended and his mind grew clrarer 
and his financial position stronger, he began to resemble the Golden 
Man of whom the sociologists had spoken. _ . f,r„i,ch 

Hong Kong thought of himself as ^ ’u'ncsc, for 
of the family had married only Hakkr 
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"Bay ev'cr/ piece of land that frightened haoles'v-hnt to sdr’—hei 
had soinev\'hat overextended himself and franUy did not knor,- 
where he vi-as going to find tax money to protect the large parcel' 
of land on which he was sitting. Real estate had not been doing 
well; the anticipated boom in tourists had not yet materialized; and 
there was a prospect of long strikes in both sugar and pineapple. 
He had seven children in school, five in mainland colleges, and two 
at Punahou, and for a while he considered abruptly cutting efi thrir - 
allowances and telling the boys to get to work and help pay taxci, , 
but Nyuk Tsin v/ould not hear or this. Her counsel was simple: 
“Every child must have the very best education possible. Evay 
piece of land must be held as long as possible. If this means cc- 
automobiles and no e-xpensive food, goodt We won’t ride and we 
won’t eatl” The Kce hui was therefore on very short rations, and 
Hong Kong sent a form letter to all the Kees studvdng on the main- 
land — ^his orsTi and others; “I will be able to pay only your tuition, 
and books. If you are running an automobile, sell it and go to work," 
If you are faced by the prospect of spending t^vo or even three more' 
years in college under this plan, spend it, hut for the time beag' 
there can be no more money from Hawaiil" The decision liiat hart 
him most involved his youngest daughter, Judy, “You have to cat 
out private singing lessons," he told her, and it was sad to see her; 
obey. 

And then, when things were already difficult, Hong Kong sar- 
Tcptitiously heard that a well-known firm of mainland private deteo 
fives was investigating him. He picked up a rumor of this from one 
of the Ching clan who had been asked a good many questions sboef- 
real-estate deals, and the interrogation had made no sense until i 
^ few- dajs later when Lew' Ching suddenly thought: “My Godi Ever/' 
) one of those deals involved Hong Kong Kce!" And he felt obligated 
to lay this circumstantial evidence before his friend. 

Hong Kong’s first reaction was, “The income tax people are after 
me!" But reflection assured him that this was ridiculous, for cer- 
tainly the government never used pri\-atc detective agencies when 
they had such good ones of their ovto. This conclurion, however, left 
■ him more bewildered than ever, and gradually he came to suspect 
that Tlie Fort had deduced that he might be overextended and 
was collecting evidence which would enable them to squeeze him 
out, once .and for all. He judged tliat the mastermind was pidaVs 
Hoxworth Hale. 

His first substantial bit of cvadence came, curiously, not from tlie 
Chinese, who were adroit in piecing together fragments of puzzlUi 
but from his friend Kamejiro Salmgawa, whom he liad helped esiab- 
iish in the supennarket business. Squat little Kamejiro oustied in' 
one afternoon to announce bluntly: “Hong Kong, you bettah watch 
out, I t’ink you in big trouble. Dick from da mainland come to 
dis rock, ast roe about you, how I git my land. Bimeby ktali he 
go into da building II & H.” 
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“I wasn’t brave. Pop. I just happened to see what was going to 
happen.” 

“S’pose you saw, how come you not run away?” Kamejiro ashed. 

"I was Japanese, so I had to stay,” Shig explained. “Too much 
at stake. I swallowed my fear and for this Siey gave, me medals.” 

“All Japan is proud of you,” Kamejiro said in 'Japanese. 

“Tm glad the emperor feels that way,” Shig laughed, “because Fm 
on my way to help him govern Japan.” 

Shigeo’s mother screamed in Japanese, "You're not going away 
to war again, are you? Goro’s already in Japan, and I pray every 
lught.” 

_ “There’s no warl” her son explained warmly, clutching her affec- 
tionately by the arm. “FlI be in no danger. Neither will Goro.” 

“No war?” Mrs. Sakagawa asked, startled. “Oh, Shigeol Haven’t 
you heard? Mr. Ishii says . . 

“Mother, don’t bother me with what that crazy Mr. Ishii dreams 
up.” 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Sakagawa summoned her daughter and Mr. 
Ishii, and after the wiry little labor leader had carefully inspected 
all the doors to be sure no haoles were spying, he pulled down the 
shades and whispered in Japanese, “What I told you last week is 
true, Kamejiro-san. Under no circumstances should you allow a 
second son to go to Japan. He will be killed, just like Goro. For 
everything we have heard is a lie. Japan is winning the war and 
may invade Hawaii at any moment.” 

Shigeo thought his brain had become unhinged, and he caught 
Reiko’s hand, asking, “Sister, do you believe your husband’s non- 
sense?” 


“Don’t call it nonsensel” Mr. Ishii stormed in Japanese. 'Tou 
have been fed a great collection of lies.' Japan is winning the war 
and is accumulating strength.” 

“Reiko!” her brother insisted. “Do you believe this nonsense?” 
“You’ll have, to forgive my husband,” the dutiful wife explained. 
“He hears such strange reports at the meetings . . .” 

“What meetings?” Shigeo demanded. . i i.- 

That night Mr. Ishii and his sister showed him. Tlicy took him 
to a small building west of Nuuanu where a meeb'ng was in progress, 
attended by elderly Japanese. A fanatical religious leader,^r^ntly out- 
of a concentration camp, was shouting in Japanese, \Vhat they . 
tell you about Hiroshima is all lies. The city was not touched, Tokj'O 
iras not burned. Our troops are in Singapore and Australia. Japan 
is more powerful than ever beforel’’ . , 

The audience listened, intently, and Shigeo saw • 

law, Mr. Ishii, nodding profound y. At tb'S nioment Shigra m- 
fortunately tugged at his sister’s sleeve, and the sp . • 

“Ah!” he showed. “I see we have a spy m our 
of the enemy. You, Mrs. Ishii? Is he ^’>"6 t hoiwh' 
lost the war? Don’t you believe him! He has been bmwh, 
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a gocxl many Kccs tvith Hav.’aiian and Portugtiese and Fflfpino Mo-a-l, 
he had none, a fact of which he was quietly proud. Of course, fto.u; 
past adventures of the Kee hni Hong Kong’s ancestors had piched cp 
a good deal of Mongolian blood, and Manchurian, and Tartar, phu 
a little Japanese during the wars of the early 1600’s, plus soae - 
Korean via an ancestor u'ho had traveled fa that peninsula in SH. 
augmented by a good deal of nondescript inheritance from {ribw . 
who had rraiidered about southern China from the year 4000 bIc, , 
on, but nevertheless he thought of himself as pure Chinese, whater-cr . 
that means. 

In 1946 j'oung Shigeo Sahagawu was tu’enty-three years old, and 
now a full captain in the United States anny. He rvas five feet rix 
inches tall and weighed a lean 152 pounds. He did not uear glassj , 
and was considerably better co-ordinated than his stoclo’ and some^ 
what awhward peasant father. He had a handsome face uith sironi- 
clear comple-rion and s'cry good teeth, but his most couspinions . 
characteristic Wds a quid: intellect which had marked him in what- 
ever military duties he had been required to perform. The thre 
citations that accompanied bis anny medals spoke of courage hewn: 
the call of duty, but they were really au’ards for extraordina:)' sail;!; 
to anticipate what was "about to happen. 

In the memorable \4ctoiy parade down Kapiolani Boulevard, Cap 
tain Shigeo Sakagawa marched in the third file, behind the hi 
beaters and tlie colonel. His feet, hardened from military life, shod; 
over the asphalt briskly, while bis shoulders, accustomed to hear} 
burdens, were pulled back. This brought his chin up, so that hi: 
slanted Japanese wes were forced to look out upon the commanitj 
in which they had not previously been welcome. But when he heard 
the thundering applause, and saw from the comer of his ej'C his ben! 
mother and bis stocky, honest little father, accepted at last, he fel! 
that the struggle had been a good one. "radao was dead in Iblf, 
and Minoru the stalwart tackle was buried in France, Goro was 
absent in Japan helping direct the occupation, and the familv would 
never be together again. The Safcagawas had paid a terrible price 
to prove their lo}alty, but it had been worth it. kVhen the marchers 
were well past the spot where the cider Sakagavras and other Japanese 
•were weeping with joy, the parade reached the old lobni Palace, 
of Haunu’s government, and for the first time it looked to Slug 
Sakagawa like a building which a Japanese might enter, just Ike 
anyone else. “This is my town,” he thought as he m.wch'ed. 

But wiien he reached home after the parade and saw the photo- 
graphs pf dead Tadao and Minoru on the wall, he covered his fact 
,'Mth his hands and muttered, "11 we Japanese are at last free, it v.cs 
you fellows who did it. Jesus, what a pricel" 

He yvas therefore embarrassed when his father, still fascinated by 
mnitarj- life, fingered his medals and said in English, “Like I tra 
b fore, dey got no soldiers mo bettah jap-mese.” "" 
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is fighting when you get to Tolcyo, don’t get off the ship, Shigeo " 
rhen, recalling more important matters, she told him, “Don't mnriy 
1 northern girl, Shigeo. We don’t want any zu-zu-ben in our family 
And I’d he careful of Tokyo girls, too. They’re expensive. Your father 
and I would be very unhappy if you married a Kyushu girl, hccmsc 
they don’t fit in with Hiroshima people. And under no circunislancc,'! 
many an Okinawan, or anyone who might be an Eta. What would 
be best would be for you to marry a Hiroshima girl. Such girls you 
can trust. But don’t take one from Hiroshima City.’’ ^ 

"I don’t think Americans will be welcomed in Hiroshima,’’ Shif'co 
said quietly. ' 

“\^y not?’’ his mother protested. 

“After the bomb?” Shigeo asked. 

“Shigeol” his mother replied in amazement. “Nothing liappcnc/1 
to Hiroshimal Mr. Ishii assured me ...” 


When Shig Sakagawa assembled with his Tokyo-bound outfit and 
marched through the streets of downtown Honolulu on his y/.iy to 
the transport that would take them to Yokohama, he v/as, v/ilnout 
knov/ing it, a striking young man. He possessed a mind of steel, 
hardened in battle against both the Germans and the prejudices rA 
his homeland. By personal will power he had triumplied against eael) 
sdversiry and had proved his courage as few men are required fo 
do. No one recognized the fact that day, for tiicn Sliig v/as only 
twenty-three and had not yet acquired his lawyer's degree from Har- 
vard, but he was the forward cutting edge of a revolution that v/as 
about to break over Hawaii. He was stern, incarniptihk, 
bard and fearless. More important, so far as rcvolutroris go, he was 
‘r.'sh organized and alert. 

As he marched he passed, without either rasr.’s jrr.qv.-rcg 
worth Hale, who was walking up Bishop Shpe: or. hit rpp to Th.e 
Fort, and if in that moment Hale Lad hpd the ac t.cp 

the parade and to enlist Shig Saiagra^ on nr. tone tjae ror-. “o-nn 


ditional and ccat:sr.-atrre ant 
[ Ecpublicans. and a cnntntna 
nese indnrtrr wnnld Lane c 
•; could ham araien. Bad L n 
t Hale even tn - — z-~= mth 
i'/ parade Be Bad 

1' tny son ^ 
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Americans! I tell you, lie is a liar and a spy. Japan won the is-ar!” 

Against liis ouai intelligence, Shigeo had to admit that many ot 
the audience not only balic*/ed this crazy religious maniac, but tiicy 
vmnted to belicv’c. When the meeting ended, many of the old people 
smiled sadly at Shigeo, who had criminally, fought against Japan; 
and thej' hoped that when the emperor's troops landed they nviild 
deal kindly with him, for he had probably . been seduced "into hij 
traitorous action. Many hoi’s in Hawaii had been so tricked. 

In a daze Shigeo started homeward. He wanted no more to d<i 
irith Mr. Ishii and the pathetic old fools, but when he had imlked 
some distance, he changed his mind and caught a bus that carried 
him dmvn into the heart of Honolulu, and after some speculation as 
to what he should do, he marched into the police station^ and asked 
to see one of the detectives. The haole knew him and congratulated 
him on his medals, but Shig laughed and said, “Wiat I’m going 
to tell you, yon maj’ take them away." 

"What's np7” 

"You ever hear of the Katta Gumi Society? The Evcr-Viclorioas 
Group?" 

“You mean the Japan-Won screwballs? Yeah, we keep a fairly 
close watch on them." 

“I just attended a meeting. Captain, I’m shook.” 

"The little hut back of the old mission school?” 

"Yes.” 

"We check that regularly. Tony, did we Iinve a man at the mission 
hut tonight?" 

"We didn't bother tonight,” the assistant replied. 

“These people arc out of their minds,” Shig protested. 

“It's p-itlictic,” the detective agreed. "Poor old bastards, they were 
so sure Japan couldn’t be licked that they believe whatever the.’; 
agititors tell ’em. Cut they don’t do any harm.” 

"Aren’t you going to arrest them?” Slug asked. 

"Hell, no,” the detective laughed. "We got si.x groups in Hono- 
lulu we check on regularly, and the Japan-Won’s gis'e ns the lead 
trouble. One group wants to murder Sjuigman Rhec. One wants to 
. murder Chiang Kai-shck. One dupes old women out' of all tbc'i 
money by predicting tlic end of the world on the first of each 
montn. Last year we had one couple that prepared for the st^oed 
coming of Christ on the first day of eleven succeeding months. Tnry 
finally came to ns and said that maybe something was wrong. So 
your crazy J.apanesc are only part of a pattern." _ . 

“But liow' can they believe , , . All the licwspapcr stones 
and -newsreels? The men who were there?" 

“Shig,” the detective said, plopping his hands upright on t’ae 
desk. "How can you bclici'C for eleven successive months that Jesus 
Christ is coming domi the Nuuanu Pali? You can be fooled ones, 
1 grant, but not eleven times." _ . , 

WTien the time came for Shigeo to sail to his hew job wita 
General MacArtliur in Japan, his mother wept and said, "If there 
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wccstors had lived, and more parfa'culirly from flinl vcntnicinmc 
[ndo-Malayan stock, half of whom liad joiinicyccl c.islward lo hr- 
come Hawaiians while their brothers had moved iiorlliuvuvl aloft/' 
different islands to merge with the Japanese. Tims, of Iwo tiiieifiil' 
Malayan brothers starting from a point near Singapoie, the iioillicfii 
traveler had become the ancestor of Shigeo .S'akngavvn, vvlillo llio 
other had served as the progenitor of Kelly Knnakoa, (he 1 Inv/niimi 
beachboy who now stood with a pretty girl watching tin; cnij i,f 
the parade. 

Or, if one preferred looking north, of three ancient fh'lK-ria/i 
brothers, one bravely crossed the sea to japan, vdicrc hr: genes found 
ulfa'mate refuge in the body of Shigeo Sahagav/a. Anolhcr'crepl along 
the Aleutian bridge toward Massachusetts, v/hc-re Jiis dc'xcndantii 
wound up as Indian progenitors of Hoxvvorth Hale; v/bilc a tliird, 
less venturesome than bis brothers, drifted southvrard f/.hih 
lished land routes to central China, where he helped form (he 
Haklca, thus serving as an ancestor to Hong Kong Kee, Jn trs/Kg 
all men are brothers, but as generations p-sc, it h" d;f;ere;<v/; !;/•'/? 
matter and not similarities. 




T K the irrelevant sense of the word, th:: Vj”// Yar/'/rn </: -/.• 
I just spoke was already a Golden l/fan, fer t/.w/yc-.'. 
las slightly over sfe feet tall, weighed trkr. 1?.% and r-cd a 
ul body ss'hose muscles rippled in sunliglet zr. .r r.ees.'cd r.'/.v _ 

>0, He was very straight and had \ir:v'.~jiZo 'rt-.rAv'pe ; 
narked by deep-set dark eyes, a gamin la-.r:., arA s f.es.d 
alack hair in whicb he hked to wear a r.cw/cw 

aiixfure of relaxation and insolence, and altne*.,-;', v 

hro years since he had knocked out h/'O ea^ere ev. ^ ,■ 
caHing kffm a nigger, he seemed alw^"; hal? r'sdy fv' a 
whener'er one sssmed about to expk-oc, he ‘r.'-.c *-c '.-■e':’, 
you like beef wid me? I no want trouble- I/r'*. '...arc s.-.e r- 
3grin.” , . r . 

.Non- as Kelly stood vmtcbir.g the rAra<-. - 

iis right hand the slim, V/'cn-rn.rriieT.'.'ed- 
-who had come to Honolulu^^fron: d.-vr ' -v'’ 

ifltientah'on after her difheult df'/wc-e 'rgd-x 
Jlayed is Nsrsda a fc-L'ow' cr/crar-e wd 
;|> to Haman be crsre A If/A ^ 

iWauna Lea. ahi 

e oaunns' ‘‘“r 


y 
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u-as another who did, for as Hong Kong Kce^ walked down Bishop 
Street in the other direcHon he met Kamejiro Sakagawa ptcudiv 
wawng to his son, arid Hong Kong asked, “Which oiie is your boy,' 
Kamejiro?” 

“Dat one osah dere wid de medals,” Kamejiro beamed. , 

Since most of the Japanese svere wearing medals won , in Eiiropr, 
Hong Kong could not determine which one was Kamejiro’s son, “Is 
he the one who has the red patch on his arm?” Hong Kong asked. 

“Hai!” old Sakagasva agreed. 

“I'd like to meet your boy,” Hong Kong said, and when thi 
troops broke ranks on the dock Kamejiro said to his son, “Dis Hoag 
Kong Kce, berry good fricn*. He give me da money fo' da stoah’.” ^ 

With obvious gratitude, Captain Sakagawa thrust out his hand aaa 
said, "You had a lot of courage, Mr, See, to gamble that way oa 
my father. Especially during the war.” 

Hong Kong was tempted to bask in glory, but pnidcnce had 
him always to anticipate trouble and to quash it in admee, so he 
said forthrightly, "Probably you didn’t hear, hut during the war I 
was stupid enough to make a verj^ bad speech against the Japanese. 
Later, 1 was ashamed of myself and tried to make up.” 

“I know,” Slug said, “My sister wrote me about your speech. But 
war’s war.” 

“'Things are much belter now,” Hong Kong said. "Wiat I 
wanted to see you obout, Shigeo. Wlien you come home vou ought, 
to go to coltege. Maybe law school. You do well, maybe i’ll have i 
job for you.” 

‘Tou have a lot of sons of your own, Hong Kong.” 

"None of them is Japanese,” Hong Kong laughed. 

“You want a Japanese?” Shig asked, astounded. 

“Of course,” Ilong Kong grunted. “You bovs .arc going to vso- 
the islands." 

Shig gress- c,vtraordinarily attentive. Standing directly in front of ' 
Hong Kong’s metallic eyes, he studied the Chinese carefully ' 
asked,, “Do you rc.i!lv think there’ll be changes?" 

,, “Fantastic,” Hong Kong replied. "I’d like to have a smart boy hks 
■ you working for me.” 

“I may not work for anybody,” Shig said .slowly’. 

“Hiat’s good too,” Hong Kong said evenly. "But everybody’^ got 
to have friends." 

WTicn Captain Sakag-iw^a climbed aboard ■ (he transport he felt 
completely American. lie had proved his courage, had been ao ■ 
cepted by Honolulu, and now he was wanted by someone. In a ■ 
sense, he was already a Golden Man, knorw'Icdge,able both in svestcra 
and eastern v.ilucs, for although he rev’clcd in his newly won Araw- 
canism, he also took pride in being a pure-blooded Japanese. •. 
course this latter was ridiailous, for he contained inheritances fron 
all those nameless predecessors who had once inhabited Japan;, sorai 
of his genes came from the hairy' Ainu to the north, from Siber-uo 
invaders, from the Chinese, from the Kore.ans amongst whom n'-i 
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remarkabk apdtude on the long surge in, and when the surfboard 
finally subsided into the broken wave, and when they were underseas 
for a kiss, she found to her surprise that her hands were now inside 
his swimming suit, clutching passionately, hungrily. \Vhen they 
surfaced, his black hair in his q^es like a satyr’s, he laughed and 
said approvingly, "Bimeby you numbah one surfer, get ^ trophy 
Rennie. ^ ■" 

“Do I do things right?” she asked modestly. 

‘Tou very right,” he assured her. 

“Shall we cateh another wave?” she suggested. 

“Why we not go on up your room?” he asked evenly, keeping 
his dark eyes directly on her. 

"I think we’d better,” she agreed, adding cautiously, “Are you 
allowed upstairs?” 

“S’pose you forget your lauhala hat on de beach, somebody surely 
gotta bring it to you,” he explained. 

“Is that standard procedure?” Rennie asked coyly. 

“Like 'mos’ stuff,” Kelly explained, “surfin’s gotta have its owm 
. rules.” 


“We’ll play by the rules,” she agreed, squeezing his hand. And 
when he got to her room, holding the sun hat in his powerful 
hands, he found that she had already dimhed into one of the 
. skimpi^l playsuits he had ever seen, and in his years on the beach 
he had seen quite a few. 

“Hey, seestahl Wedder you wear muumuu or sundress or nuttin’, 
you look beautiful,” he said approwngly, and in her natural, con- 
. fusion over her divorce, this wus exactly what she wanted to hear, 
ind she dispensed \vith the customary formah’ties of. such moments 
ind held out her arms to the handsome beachboy. 

‘'Normally I’d order a Scotch and soda, and we’d talk a while 
. . . Let’s take up where we left off under water.” 

Kelly studied her for a long, delicious moment and suggested, 
“Alia time, dese hadin’ suit get wet too much.” And he slipped 
his off, and when he stood before her in rugged, dark-skinned power 
she thought: “If I had married a man like this there’d have been 
no trouble.” 

Now, as the parade passed down Bishop Street, she nus about to 
leave Harvaii, and she held his hand tightly in the list minutes 
before boarding the Mouna Loa. For nine ths-s she had Ined v.ith 


pathetic little jeric 1 w-as .Vv V 

Now she whispered, in the 
ship, would we, have time for 
“\Vhassamatta why 

the big ship and sought out 

mate was already unpackinc-j^ 

late hventies. There •*:. 5,' 

Rennie whisper^ to Rc-v • 
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inwlcnflv and calculated: “Tliis waliine’s gonns sere?,- {Kc firs? 
night." 

In his job a.<! bcachboy, ivliicli he had a^utred by aoddent becaaij 
he liked to surf and liad a pleasant joking ivay ivith rich ycoaiHi 
customers, he had become expert in estinwting how long it would 
take him to get into bed ■vs'ilh any neis-coincr. DK-orcce:, ha h.ii 
found, were easiest because the}- had undergone great shock to tli;;: 
womanliness and were determined to pro\-e that they, at least, hid 
not been at fault in the breakup of their marriages.' It tardy took 
Kelly more than hvo nights. Of coiine when they first met hici 
tlicy certainly had no intention of sleeping noth him, hut as h: 
C-vplained to the other fellou-s lianging around the beach, "S'pirc 
da waliine not ride a surfboard vet, how she know what she realy 
nnnna do?” It was his job, and he got paid for ft, to take divorcris 
and young awdows on surfboards. 

Ten minutes after Rennie met Kelly she ivas on her first suriiag' 
expedition, far out on tlie reef where tlic big waves were foriuirij. 
She was excited by the exhilarating motion of the sea and felt tbt . 
she would never be able to rise and stand on ttie board as it swept 
her toward shore, but when she felt Kelly’s strong arms envebping 
her from the rear she felt assured, and as the board gathered rnil' 
mentura she allowed 'herself to be pulled upright, altwiys in Kcliy's 
stout arras, until she stood daringlv on the firing board.' For S' 
moment the spray blinded her, but .she soon learned lo tilt her chic 
high into the wind and break its force, so th.it soon she was toarir-J 
.across the reef, with a thundering surf at her feet and the powerfa' •' 
shape of Diamond Head dominating the shore. 

"How maivclonsr' she cned .is the comber maintained. its mil!' 
toward the shore. Instinctively she drew Kcllv’s arm closer about bcr. ^ 
pressed backward ag.iinst him and res'clcd in his raan1incs.s, Tlica. 
when the cn.shing surf broke at l.i.d, she felt the board collapse bt* 
the dying -svaves, and she with it, until slic. was underwater vid 
Kelly’s aims still about licr. .md of her own accord she turned aji: 
face to his, and they kissed for a long time under the sea, then if? 
rose to the surface. " 

Now she chmbed back upon the surfboard, .and with Kelly iiKtmri-. 
ing, started the long p.iddb out to catch tlie ne.xt'wiub, but wiieC, 
thesr board was well separated from the others, she reb.xed h.ickwuab . 
. until she felt hersdf .ipinst the bcachboy once more, and ihwc 
she Tested in his secure arras, paddling idly as his adept Inm" 
began their explorations beneatli her nmv bathing suit. Sigiibg- 
whispered, "Is tliis part of the stand.ird inslmction?" .. . ; 

"Not many wahinc cute like you," Kelly, replied gallmtly, 
upon she shivered with joy and brought her body closer to his, v'fiw! ' 
she could feci the muscles of las clic.sl against'her neck . ■ ■ - 

It was a long, e.xciting trip out to where the waves formed, sa-v ' 
as they waited for the right one, Kelly asked, "You scared ris’;* 
up rlis time?” - ' 

"I’m game lo try anything wiai you," Rennie said, and she 
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off, Rennie aslced hesitanfly, “If some of my friends decide to come 
to Hawaii . . . girl friends that is . , ” She paused. 

“Sure, I look out for dem,” Kelly agreed. 

"You’re a darlingl" she laughed, kissing him ardently as he pulled 
away to run down the ganp)lank. In the departure shed the beachboy 
Florsheim — they called him that because sometimes he wore shoes 
—sidled up and asked, “Kelly blalah, da kine wahine da kine blonde, 
she good screwin’?" 

“Da bes’,’’ Kelly said firmly, and the two beachoys went amiably 
back to the Lagoon. 


Once or twice as the year 1946 skipped anuy, Kelly had fleeting 
doubts which he shared with Florsheim; “Whassamatta me? Tab'n’ 
^care lotsa wahine, all mixed up. Where it gonna get me?’’ But such 
speculation was always stilled by the arrival of some nerv divorcee 
or widow, and the fun of working it around so that he got into 
bed with them, while they paid the hotel and restaurant hills, rvas 
so great that he invariably came around to Florsheim’s philosophy: 
“Mo bettah we get fun now, while we young." So he maintained 
the routine: meet the ship, find the girl that someone had cabled 
about, take her surfing, live with her for eight days, kiss her good- 
bye on the Moana Loa, get some rest, and then meet the next ship. 
Someh'mes he looked with admiration at Johnny Pupali, forty-nine 
years old and stiU giving the wahines what he called “Dr. Pupali’s 
surfboard cure for misery.” 

One afternoon he asked Pupali about his surprising energy, and 
the dean of beachboys explained: “A man got energy for do four 
■L’ings. Eat, work, surf, or make love. But at one time got stuff for 
only two. For me, surfin’ and maldn’ love.’’ 

. ."You ever get fared?” Kelly asked. 

“Surfin’? No. I gonna die on an incomin’ ^vave. Wahines? Tell you 
da trufe, Kelly, sometime for about ten minutes after Moana Loa 
Sail, I don’ neveh wanna see da kine wahine no mo’,(,but Hex’ dajr 
wen anudder ship blow anudder whistle, man, I’m strip for action.” 

In the lazy weeks between girls, Kelly found real joy in loafing on 
the beach with Florsheim, a big, sprawling man who wore his mvn 
kind of costume; enormous baggy shorts of silk and cotton that looked 
like underwear and fell two inches below his knees, a tentlike aloha 
shirt whose ends he tied about his middle, leaving a four-inch ex- 
panse of belly, Japanese slippers with a thong behveen his toes, and 
a coconut hat with a nanow brim and two long Sbm reaching cig it 
inches in the air and flopping over on one 

looked sloppy until he ki^ed off his clothes and forthin skm- 
tiKht bathine trunks, and then he looked like a pagan deity, huge, 
broivn about his ears and a wreath of fragranUnailc cn- 

in thif transformation and loved to ... 

tracir^ his rippling muscles \wtli 
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She addressed the girl directly and said,_ 'Tm sem- wc ha'.xn't 
met, but would you think me an awful stinker if I borrowed tk 
room for a little while?” ' ' ; 

The tall girl slowly studied Rennie and then Kelly, TIi't were 
an attractive couple, and she laughed, "A vacation’s a varah’on, Ho'.v 
long you need?" 

"About half an hour,” Rennie replied. "They have a bna, 
upstairs.” • _ ■ : 

“And a full orchestra right here,” the girl laughed, and before ' 
she had dimbed to tlic nest deck, Rennie was undressed and in 
lied. ^ ■ 

Later she confided, “For five days IVe been, imagining whit ii 
would be like to have you back in Ncu' York. How old are j’Ca, 
Kelly?” 

“Twenty-one.” 

‘T)amn. I’m twcnt)'-se\'cn.” • ‘ 

"You no seem tsventy-sm’en yet, not in bed,” the beachboy assarta 
her. 

“Am I good in bed?” sbe pleaded. “Really good.” 

"You numb.ah one unhinc.” 

“Have you knorsai many girls?” 

"Surfin* is surfin’,” lie replied, 

“For example, Maud Clcmmcns? Did you sleep aritli her?"' , 
“How you like s’poso ncx’ week somebody ast me, ‘Ilmv ahrat, 
Rennie? D.at wahine screw?’ " ’ ■ ' . • 

“Kellyt Such words!" ■ 

“Da avliistlc gonn.a blew, Rennie sccstali," he warned hrr.'dirhbir.j 
into his ossTi dotlics. ' . 

“I went down to the library, Kcllv,” she said softly, "And llierS!*. 
was, like you said. I'liis big long book with the names wittcn derp ■ 
by the missionary. It says that your family can be traced b.rd; fa: 
one hundred and thirty-four generations. It. must make you fed 
proud.” ■ , ■ • ” •• 

“Don’t make me feel notling." Kelly gnmted. _ ] 

“Wily does a IJ.ns’aiian have the name Kelly?” she asked, slipp'nr ' 
on her stockings. 

“My k-inaka n, line Kclolo, but nobody like say ’em.” - ' 

“Kelly’s a ssveef name,” she said approvingly. 'Flicn she kissed hies 
and asked, “Wiy wouldn’t you take me to your home?” ■ ■ . 

“It’s Hotting,’’ he shrugged. " . • r ■ 

'Y'ou mean, your ancestors were kings and you have nothing fe,. 
younclf?’’ ' 

“I get giiitor, I get surfboard, I gel-cute wahine like ypt*-" , „ . 
“It’s too damned bad,” she said bitterly, kissing him again, “Ke-,;',. 
you’re the best thing in Hawaii.” ’They went on deck and sbe 'Ja‘'-et , 
a cjuick sign to her roommate, tlianking her. The taU girl laneliiij 
ancj winked, ^^'hcn tlic whistle blew for the last lime, wamine 
various bc-ichboys who bad come down to see tlieir liaole v-oaies 
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brolce all to hell, and Florsheim came back alone to resume his job 
on the beach._ On a day when there was little doing he explained 
to his companions, Dese wahine da kine, seem like dey two people 
Over here on a surfboard dey relax, dey screw like mad, dey don't 
gi’e a dainn. Ova’ heah I t’row my wahine in da jalopy and we go 
okolehau.” He steered the imaginary car witli his hands. “We have 
' bes’ time.” 

“Wha’ hoppen?” Kelly asked. 

. “I tell you, Kelly blalah,” Florsheim drawled. "She take me New 
; York, she no like da TOy I dress. She no like da kine talk, and. 

’ She doan’ like one goddam t’ing, I t’ink. Allatime give me hell. No 
; more time to go bed in de aptemoon, when it’s de bes’. So bimeby 
; she tell me, ‘IHorsheim, you gotta go night school learn speak haole 
no kanaka,’ and I tellem, ‘Go to hell. I ketchem airplane Hawaii,’ 
_ and she speak me, ‘Wha’ you gonna use money da kine?’ and I 
‘ tellem, ‘Seven hunnerd dollars I scoop f’um you,’ and she speak, 
Tou dirty boa’, you filthy mountain pigl' and what I tellem den, 
I ain’t gonna repeat.” 

• “Da kine wahine turn out like dat?” Johnny Pupali mused. ‘‘^V’ell, 
■■■ da’s why I tell you boys, ‘Screw ’em but doan’ marry ’em.’ ” 

Florsheim reflected: "Seem like dey good wahine ova’ heah, but 
' anudder kine back home.” 

"You gonna keep da kine Chewy?" Kelly asked. 

"Yeah,” Florsheim said, adding, “I not halp so sorry for dem 
(vahine like I was b’fore.” 


'The sweet days rolled on and Kelly discovered what the older 
beachboys already knew: that the best ^vahines of all were those 
from the Deep South. They were gender, kinder, and in memorable 
ivays much more loving. 'They seemed fascinated by Kelly’s dark- 
brown body, and on three different occasions Kelly stayed for days 
at a time in one suite or another with some adorable girl from the 
South, without ever leaving the room and often without dressing 
from one day to the next. At mealtime he would throw a small 
towel about his waist, tucking in the ends as if it \ycre a sarong, 
and the wahine from Montgomery or Adanta or Birmingham would _ 
admire him as he lolled about the davenport. Once such a girl snd, 
‘Tou’re awfully close to a nigra, Kelly, and yet you aren’t. Its 

“Harvniians hate niggers,” Kelly assured her, and she felt 
"How do you make your living?” she asked softly, coming to he 
beside hirn after the food had been pushed away. 

"S’pose I learn you surfin’, I get paid. —opa 

“You get paid for what you did on that surfboard? she gasped. 
“masfarnS, you no look you bill? Clerk put ’rm on dcre.. r 
vou pct Dnid • • • dnys like this? ^ ^ f ff 

“Clerk put 'im on. Rules say I'm s>sc ^ 

"That you are,” she said softly f == " is 

In time the girls he slept widi s 

one sent anodier who sent anodier, c) 
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Kelly preferred Florsheim as a companion because the bugs bcaci- 
hoy could sing the strange hhetto of the islands, and together Sh's 
midc a gifted pair, for Kelly had a fine baritone voice. He ys-as aha 
skilled at slack-l:^’, a s)-stcm of gnifar plaj-ing peculiar to HamiL 
in which the strings were specially tuned to produce both pladed 
melody and strummed chords. Many people thought of KeUfi. 
sbek-bq’ as the voice of the islands, for when he nns in gorf 
form he gave his music an urgent sweetness that no oflier passsaei 
The melodics ss'crc snaft and tremulous lilrc an island bird, hut tb 
chords were slow and sure like the thundering of the surf, Wim 
the beachbo)-3 had nothing to do, they often called, "Kelly hlahV; 
Play da kine slcck-kq- like dat" He ssus their ttoabadoar," bat b 
rately played for Hsitors. “I doan’ like waste time haolc,” he growld,' 
‘‘Dev doan’ know sled:-kq’.’’ • , . 

The other pastime that he and Florsheim Icrv'ed- was, saknra. s', 
crazy Japanese card game played wath little black cards that cace 
in. a wooden box with a picture of cherry blossoms on the emtr. 
Any beachboy was hailed as the day’s hero who could scrape toKfiic:' 
enough monq’ to buy a fresh box of sakura cards, and uirouCT br 
long hot days the gang would sit beneatlj coconut umbrellas, phyiK . 
the silly game. No ouier was allowed, and if a man couldn't pb? 
sakuia, he couldn’t bo a beachboy. Of course he must also . 
degenerate pidgin, as on the afternoon when Kelly was prp'.{stir.| ■' 
the price of cube steak at the comer drug store, ‘ • 

“Me t’ink high too much, da kine pipfy cent,” he mused. ’ • ' 
"Kdly blabh, wha' da kine da kine you speak?” Florshdm as/sd: 
idly. ' ' ' . ' ' 

‘‘U’hassamatfcj you, stoopid? You akamai good too much ca ■ 
kme da kmc.” Kelly growled, adding with a chopping motiou d 
b:s nght hand, "Da kine chop chop.” . ■ , 

"Oil!” Florsheim sang in a high, descending wad of rcco^i.dcs.' 
"You speak dn lane da kine? Right, bblab, price, too modi. Pipiy-' 
cent too iiloody takai.” And thq' passed to other equally importsat • 
topics. ' • ■■ ■ . !■ 

, As Kcllv became better acquainted with' American girls, -be fdi ' 
sorry for them. Iin-ariably thq- confided how wretched tlicir i!'’'as I’.J* 
been with their haole husbands, hov/ tlie men were not intetestre 
in them and how unsatisfactory sex had been. This latter knowir-t‘ 
always astonished Kelly, for while the girls vrere with' hint Ih-w 
could think of little else, and if the world had women' who v.w«. 
better at sex ttean tlie wahines -who came over to Hawaii on tp 
Moana Loa, he concluded they must he real tigers. One day at 
tdid Florshdin, "How some ssnhine gonna be any bettoh thas Cj, 
Jatic wabine wc get o’.xr hcali? Wiut you s’pose da nialtah v-is 
dese iiaole men?” ’ , • j ' , 

In 1947 he got a partial answer, because Florsheim married o’jz 
of his young divorcees, a girl who had a lot of money and whu 
him a ClievTolet convertible, and as long as they staiud in Hwwr 
things went rather well, but after three months in New Yon t-tf 
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musician had glommed onto it, added a few professional toasts and 
made a pile of money from it. 

‘Ton ought to sue the dirty hastardi” she yelled. Later she tested 
KeUy’s voice and found it good. “Tomorrow night, Kelly Kanahoa, 
you re going to sing with me. In the dining room of the Lagoon.” 

I no like singinV’ Kelly protested, but she asked, ‘mat’s that 
lovely thing you and the falsetto boy were doing ivith your ukuleles?” 

“You speak da kine ‘Hawaiian Wedding Song’?” he asked. 

“The one where you start low, and he comes in high?”' 

Casually, Kelly started singing “Ke Kali Ne Au,” the greatest of all 
Hawaiian songs, a glorious, haunting evocation of the islands. At 
the moment he was wearing a Lagoon towel as a sarong, with a 
hibiscus flower in his hair, and as he sang, the night-club girl sensed 
his full power and cried, “Kelly, nothing can stop you.” 

After one day’s rehearsal, for the girl was a real professional and 
learned quickly, Kelly Kanakoa, dressed in a red and white sarong, 
\vith one of his mother’s whale-tooth hooks dangling from a silver 
chain about his neck, and with a flower in his hair, came onto the 
floor of the Lagoon and started singing wth the voice tliat was to 
become famous throughout the islands. “The Wedding Song” was 
unusual in that it provided a powerful solo for a baritone voice and 
a high, soaring dreamlike melody for a soprano. It was a true art 
song, worthy of Schubert or Hugo Wolf, and although that night’s 
audience had heard it often before, sung by blo\%’zy baritones and 
worse sopranos, they had not really heard the full majesty of the 
lyric outcry. Kelly was a man in love, a muscular, bronzed god, and 
the slim blond girl from New York was in all vnys his counterfoil. 
It was a memorable evening, and as it ended, the singer called to 
Kelly,. while he washed down in her shower, “How’d you like to 
come' td' New York with me?” 

“I doan’ leave da rock,” he called back. 

' “You don’t have to marry me,” she assured him, aware before he 
rvas of his apprehensions. “Just sing.” , , , j 

“Me ’n’ da beach, we akamai,” he said, and although she begged 
him several more times while they were in bed, he insisted tliat his 
Hawaii. “See da kine wha’ hoppen Florsheim! he 


“We t-iiiglit 


place was in Hawaii. “See da kine wha" noppen Florsheim! 

repeated. , , i 

“Well, anyway,” she said as she dressed for the plane, 

one another a lot in a few daj’S.” 

‘Tou speak da trufe,” Kelly apeed. 

“You gonna keep on singing?’^^she asked, 

to'ioso it," My 
she cracked. She vas brass}, 
a good dean con 


“I’m sure you don t, 

. was. dark at the roots, but she w< 
■ Kelly appreciated her. 
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the same girl, someone he had first met during the tvar, Bui thd 
were a fesv whom he rememhered forer'er.. Once, a. young 'Rido'j 
from Baton Rouge flew into the islands, and when he met her h 
calculated: “Dis v.nhine t'ree nights da kinc, maybe four.” He ha.-] 
underestimated, for in her sorrow the. young .womah would scetp! 
no man, yet when they stood in. her cabin aboard the dqiaitmi 
Moana Lea she said in a soft southern drawl, "The ,v/o'rld is sa-rS 
a goddamned lonely place, Kelly.” . ] , 

“S’pose you lose da lane man you love, I t’irilc maybe so,” he said 
“I never loved Charlq',” she confessed, blowing her nose. "Bufhs 
■was a decent man, a good human being,- and the -W'orld is worse o3 
now that he's gone.” 

"WTiat you gonna do bimeb)-?” he asked her, lolling witls one srm 
about the end of the bed. • • ] 

“I don’t fcrotv,” she said. “How old are you, Kelly?” -. 

"I twenty-two, las’ week.” . - 

"You have your life ahead of you, Kelly. It should be so oKiting. 
But never kid yourself, Kelly. Tire world is a very lonely place.” „ 
"People come, dey go,” he said pliflosophically. . • . • ■ 
"But when a good one comes, hold onto the memory. It’s almost 
time for the whistle, and I wonder if I might do one thing befois 
you go?” 

"Wha’ dat?” Kelly asked suspiciously, ' 

"Could 1 kiss you good-bye? You’ve been so kind and under- 
standing.” She slatted to say somethiug more, but broke into teas 
and pressed her beautiful white face to his. 'Tou arc such 'a god- 
damned decent human being,” she whispered. “More Sian anyiSing 
in the world I needed to meet someone like you.” 

Biting her lip and sniffling away her tears, she pushed him bsck 
toward the door and said, “Kelly, do you understand even retnolely 
how deeply a woman like me prays for tlie success of a strong young 
man like you? I wish the heavens could Open and give you their 
glory. Kelly, make a good life for yourself. Don’t be a bum. For 
yon are one of tlie men whom Jesus loves.” And she sent him away. 

Often when the surf was breaking he. contemplated her words 
and w'ondcrcd ho'.v a man went about building a good life for himsdf. 
He suspected that it consisted neither vri being an old stud ho^ . 
like Johnny Pupali, fun though that was, nor in wasting one’s energies 
on a hade wife the way Florslieim had done. Yet all he knew ho'S'^', 
to do was lie in the sun, play slack-key and sakura, and teach wahto 
how to surf. So for the time being that had to be good enon^ - 
] In late 1947 how-cver a night-club singer from New' York am’vca. 
in the islands — a hvo-m'ght w’ahine, she turned out to -be — and sac 
took such a boisterous joy in Kelly that one night she cried, “Goa, 
tliej' ought to build a monument to you, Bcachhoy!” ■ 

She was outraged when she learned that the current popular song, 
“Tlie Rolling Surf,” was something that Kelly had composed oa 
tlie beach and had given away to whoever wanted it, A tn.u’m.ii)£i 
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“I ain’t able to come out to da airport,” be said apologetfcariy. 
“You took care of things here," she assured him, patting- the be 
“and that’s where it counts." 


Then, in early 1948, when the tourist business rs'as beginning i 
boom, he received a cable from some wahine in Boston nanx 
'Rennie, but lie couldn’t remember who she was, but anjawy sJ 
said, “meet moana loa mrs. dale nEKOERSON.” And when d 
ship came in, Florsheim, barefooted, and staring up at the rad® 
asked, “Which one you wahine, Kelly blalah?" 

“Maybe da Idne,” he indicated svith a shrug of his shoulder,. 
‘Tou s’pose she gonna lay?” Florsheim asked, appraising theshn 
handsomely grooniM girl who appeared to he in her early thirtie 
“She look maybe hvo nights, maybe four,” Kelly calculated, for n 
had found that women who spent unusual care, on' their appearaac 
were often more tardy in climbing into bed than their sisters wni 
called to the world, “Here 1 am, wind-blown and happy!” 

Kelly, who like the other beaebboys svas privileged to climb aboan 
the Moana Loa before disembarkation started, elbowed his way aloffi 
the crowded deck and touched Mrs. Henderson on the arm. Ste 
turned and smiled at him, a clean, unconfused greeHng. When hi 
^ook hands with her he asked, “You name Dale or somethin’ ew 
nobody can’t speak man’s name, w'oman’s name no more. 

^ Henderson. Elinor Henderson ” she replied n 

sdf-possessed voice of a -New Englander, . "I’m fro* 


*‘5 Rennie srahiue 

’ L « Boston." But he didn’t speak. .One 

■- bcachboy business: never mention-one 

' nd-bcen '"°st of the customershe met 

■ iniSd lw 1 friends; he af® 

recall who 
Henderson did. 


he did not refer to her cable. But hm- 


at Smith . " - ■ ' ' 

“Rennte ^r° "" college. Smith." . ' : , ■ , 

Ouicklv to be sure to , look you up. v 

BSwdKS”{ composed h.s face as if he knew well who Ren^ 
'ah she told qaicldy Mrs. Henderson thouglit:.'M^^ 

per\-ersc]v to *■ remember her name." WanM, 

rirFfeom tSJ added, “Rennie was 

eirls that- nnn'i Pi^cc her among the nameless 

'fSdSi^^ awire .that 

barb^mw ^ so he lapsed into his mos^ 

roarous pidgin and banged his head with his fist. "Sometime J no. 


•" -A., "‘‘“gca ms neao 
mJI Rennie I not coPect ' 


Mre MpTa iNcnnre i not collect. ' , . ; 

He w2 SS you, Kelly.” ', - , 

rear secure woman and said, “S'posc on-. 

jRjr, Dimeby I say Florsheim. 'Cable bwp Kimnr H^ndersoo., 
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possessed Hawaiian studied each other, and finally his hand relaxed 
md her chin was released, whereupon she took his powerM face in 
aer soft white hands and brought it to hers, kissing him and con- 
■essing, "I have forgotten old missionaries, Kelly. \Vhen I start to 
mte I see only you. Do you know what I wish to call my new 
biography? The Dispossessed.’' 

They talked for a long time, while other cars came to observe the 
nidnight submarine races and depart. Elinor asked directly, “Do you 
aH this a life, Kelly? Making love to one neurotic divorcee after 
mother?” 

“Who told you?” 

"I can see ITorsheim, can’t I?” 

“Florsheim’s not me.” 

“That isn’t what Rennie Blackv/ell told me.” 

“What did she tell you?” Kelly asked. 

“She said it was the one good week of her life.” 

“Which one was she?” he asked directly, 

"I knew you didn’t remember. She was the one v;ho told her 
roommate on the Moana Loi ...” 

“Of coursel Look, I don’t have to be ashamed of loving a' girl like 
hat,” Kelly insisted. 

"Do you suppose Florsheim’s going to marry the Kansas City ^1?” 
ilinor asked, 

“She’s doing her damnedest to make him,” Kelly laughed. “He'll 
!t3y with her four or five months and come home with a Buick.” 

“’W^y haven’t you ever tried it’” Elinor probed. 

“I don’t need the mon^. I sing a little, play a little slack-key, get 
i little money teaching girls like you. And if I need a convertible, 
lomehody alv/ays has one.” 

“Is it a life?” Elinor asked. 

Kelly thought a long time, then asked, “What makes yousthink 
fOu can write a book?” 

“I can do anything I set my mind on,” Elinor replied. 

'‘How come you’re divorced?” 

"I'm not.” 

“Your husband dead?” 

_ "One of the best, Kelly, One of the men God puts his special’ ' 
inger on,” 

“He die in the war?” 

'"Covered with medals. Jack would have liked you, Kelly. You d 
rave understood each other. He had a thing about happiness. God, 

I the world knev/ what that man knev/ about being happy. 

They sat in silence for some time, and Kelly asked. Why would 
,-ou call your book The Dispossessed? I got eveiytliing I vrant." ^ 

‘You don’t have your islands. The Japanese have them. Yon don t 
rave the money. The Chinese have that. You don t have the. land. 
Ihe Fort has that. And you don’t have your gods. My anccito- 'vf. 
are of that. What do you have?” . , . ' 

Kelly laughed nervously and began to .say scmictlmig I .. . , 
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was not a four-nighter or even a six. She loved surfing and felt 
secure in Kelly’s arms, but that was ah. Yet one night_ when Kehy 
borrowed Florsheim’s Convertible — ^for the ^nsas City' girl .had . 
said flatly, "Why go riding in a Chewy when yon can have so much 
fun in bed?” — ^he drove Elinor out to Kobo, Head, where thej- sat 
in darkness talking. , ■' 

“In the islands we call tliis kind of date, ‘Watching the midnight ■ 
submarine races,’ " he a\-plained. 

“Vet}' svitt)’,” she laughed. 

"How’s the biography coming along?” he asked. ■ ■ - . 

“I’m quite perplexed,” she confessed. 

“No good, eh?” 

“I have been sorely tempted to put it aside, Kehy.” 

“kVhy?” ■ / 

Tliere was a long pause in the darkness as the late moon climbed 
out of the sea in the perpetual mysterj' of the tropics. Along the 
shore a coconut palm dipped out to meet it, and the night .was 
heavy, beating down on the world. Suddenly Elinor turned to Kelly 
and took bis hands. “I have been driven mad by the desire to write 
about you, Kelly,” she said. 

The beachboy was astonished, “hde!” he cried. "What’s there to 
write about me?" 

She axplained in clear, swift sentences, without allowing him to 
interrupt; “I have been haunted by Hawaii ever since ,1 read my 
gfeat-great-great-grandfatlier’s secret journal. He stayed here only 
seven years. Couldn't take any more. And when he got back to 
Boston he wrote a completely frank account of his apprehensions. 1 
;C3n see his dear old handwriting still: ‘I shall write as if God W'Cre 
booking over my shoulder, for since He ordained these things He ' 
must, understand them.”' 

“k'i'Tiat did he write?” Kelly inquired. ■ ' • 

"He said that we Christians had invaded the islands with the' 
proper God but with an improper set of supporting values. It was 
his conviction that our God saved the islands, but our ideas killed ■ 
them. Particularly the Hawaiians. And at one point, Kelly, he wrote 
a propheric passage about the Hawaiian of the future. I copied it 
down, and last night I read it again, and he was describing you.” 

“Gloomy prophecy?” Kelly asked. 

• “ “The liawaiian is destined to diminish year by year, dispossessed, 
distraught and confused.’ Tliat’s what the old man vnrote. He must 
has'C had you in mind, Kelly.” 

Kehy was hventy-thiee years old that night, and he realized that ■ 
in Elinor Henderson he was mixed up with an entirely different b'nd 
of woman. She ss-as thirty'-one, he guessed, clean, honest, and . vciy 
appealing. He hair was cr^ly drawn back, and her white chin was 
both determined and imiting. He put his left hand under it and . 
slowly brought it up to his. There was enough moonlight for him to , 
see the visitor’s eyes, and he was captivated by their calm assurance, 
so tliat for some moments the missionaries' descendant and the dis- 
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back the impulse, for he Jcncw it would lead to peril. Instad he 
wagged his finger in Elinor's face and said, ‘Tou’d be surprised at 

tthS we Hasvaiians have. Truly, you’d be astounded.” , , 

“,\11 right Take the four pretty girls who do the hula at the 
Lagoon ... in those fake cellophane skirts. What are their names? 
Tell me the truth.” 

“Well the one wth Uie beautfu! legs is Gloria Cliing.” 

“Chinese?” 

“Plus maybe a little Hawaiian. The girl with the real big bosom, 
that's Rachel Fernandez. And the real beauty there — I sort of like 
her, except she’s Japanese . . . that’s Helen Fukuda, and the one on 
the end is Norma Swenson.” 

"Swedish?” ^ ^ ■ 

‘Tins maybe a little Hawaiian.” _ ^ _ 

“So what we call Hawaiian culture is really a girl from the Philip- 
pines, wearing a cellophane skirt from Tahiti, plajang a ukulele from 
Portugal, backed up by a loud-speaker guitar from New York, singing 
a phony ballad from Hollysvood.” 

‘Tm not a phony Hawaiian,” be said carefully. 'In the library ' 
there’s a book about me. More tlian a hundred generations,' and , 
when I sing a Hawaiian song it comes right up from my toes. There’s; 
lots you don’t know, Elinor.” 

“Tell me," she persisted. 

“No,” he refusM. Then abruptly, he made tire surrender which ’ 
only a few minutes earlier he had recognized as perilous.' “I’ll do 
■ better , . . someHiing I’v'e nci’cr done before.” . 

“What?” she asked. 

"You’ll see. Wear something cool and I’ll pick jxiu up about three 
t tomorrow.” 

"Will it be e-xciting?” 

“Sometlring you’ll never forget.” 

At three next day he drove a boHOwed car up to the Lagooi! 
and waited idly in the driveway till she appeared. 'VMien she got into 
the Pontiac, crisp and cool in a white dress, he turned toward the 
mountains and drove inland from the reef until he came to a high 
board fence, behind which coconut palms rose in awkward majesty. 
He continued around tlie fence until he came to a battered gate 
which he opened by nosing the car against it When he had entcred, 
the grounds, he adroitly backed the car into the gate and closed it 
-Tlicn he raced the engine, spun the tires in gravel, and brought 
the car up to a shadowy, palm-protected, weather-stained old wboden 
house built in three stories, with gables, wide verandas, fretwork and 
stained-glass windows. 

‘“riiis is my home,” he said simply. "No girl’s ei'cr been here - 
before.” He b.anged the bom, and at the rickety screen door appeared 
a mau’clous woman, six feet two inches tall, almost as aside as the 
door itsdf, sflver-haired and stalely, and ssith a great brown smile 
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and soon slie liad scraped together a couple of ukuleles and two 
mitan. The stately Hawaiian women preferred standing while they 
sang, and now dong one edge of the room they formed a frieze of 
giants, and after a few preliminary plunks on their instaments, 
Wched into a series of the most cherished Hawaiian melodies. They 
seemed like a professional chorus, so easily did their voices bleiid._ 
Mrs. Choy, with marvelous darting ^es and gamin manner, sang' 
the high parts, while Mrs. Rodriques and Mrs. Mendonca boomed 
massive chords that paved the musical structure. Each song contained 
dozens of verses, and as the last chords of one verse lingered in the 
air, Mrs. Fukuda in a singsong falsetto enunciated the fist words of 
the next; She owned a prodigious memory, and the other ladies did 
not enjoy singing unless she was along, for her monotonous setting of 
the next theme gave them much pleasure. 

Dusk came over the Swamp and lamps were lit. The huge women, 
reminiscent of bygone splendors, stayed on, and Elinor listened en- 
raptured to their soft conversation until Kelly interrupted brusquely 
and said, "I speak one kanaka play a little sleck-key tinnight. Da 
v/ahine ’n’ me be goin’.” 

But when the women saw him about to leave, Mrs. Choy b^an 
casually humming the first bars of the “Hawaiian Wedding Song,” 
so that Kelly stopped in the shadows by the door, and while light 
from the chandelier reflected upon him in mriegated colon, Tie 
started softly into the great flonung passage of lo\ e. His voice v.-as b 
excellent form, and he allowed it to expand to its fuDest Vt-aen the 
time came for him to halt, Elinor wondered which of the five womeo 
would pick up the girl’s part, and it was Malama. Standing vast 
like a monument with silvery hair, she soared into the “seeing 
Ijrtc, portion of the song, and after a while mother and ton enni- 
bined in the final haunting duet. It was an unnsnaST fortnnats; 
rendition, and as the lingering chords died a~-ay, hfc, CiiT.' banaed 
her ukulele several times and cried, “I could sing this vrar afl niaht,” 

When Kelly and Elinor were bad: in the hon’OT-'sd car he said, 
“They tvill, too.” 

Elinor asked, “When your mother cams back from Va'br Tr-a'- 
did she do?” - - , — 


“In the hot aftemooris she sang, and was good to the Ha- 
and wasted her monq^. MTiat else?” 

Elinor began sniffling, and after a while said, “I’m hittcrlr 
up,^ Kelly. I can’t go hack to the hold.” 

. I have to, sing,” he said stubbornly. 

JDo you get paid for it?” she asked between 
^_Not tonight. For a friend.” 

You lousy, drfeated, v/onderful people” she ,c;;d. "Gka' 
me back. For a friend you must do everrthba-/’ She 
the ^or, then quickly jumped back - 

this taeud, as you call him, ever done sn'.-ti-""^ 
Mmmmmm, well, no.” ' — o — 
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soon they were in a fairy-land of trees and flwers hordering a rash- 
lined sv.-atnp whose surface was covered with lilies. With some irony 
Kelly said, dropping his pidgin now that he was again alone witJi 
Elinor, “TTiis was the only land the haoles didn’t take. Now it’s 
worth hvo million dollars. But of course Mom . takes . cate of a 
hundred poor Hawaiians, and she's in hock up to her neck.”. 

■ To Elbor, the scene of old decay v-as poignant, and as red-tufted 
birds darted through tlie swamp and perched on the tips of dancing 
reeds, she saw the complete motif for her biography. ‘Ton really arc 
The Dispossessed,” she mused, fusing reality with her vision of it. 

“No, I think you have it mong,” Kelly protested. ‘ITiis is the 
walled-in garden that every' Haw-aiian knows, for he tends one b his 
osvn heart. Here no one intrudes.” 

“Then you’re contemptuous of the haole girls you -.sleep .with?” 
she asked. 

“Oh, no! Sleeping is fun, Elinor. Tliat’s outside wdiat we’re talking 
about.” 

‘Tou’re right, and I apologize. Wliat I meant was, insofar as 
they’re haoles, you’re contemptuous of them?” 

Kelly thought about this for a long time, tossed a pebble at a 
ssraying bird, and said, “I don’t believe I would admit tliat. I’m not 
as intolerant as the missionaries were.” 

“Immanuel Quigley said almost the same thing.” . ■ 

“I think I would have liked old Quigley,” Kelly admitted. 

“He was young when he served here. He became old in^Ohio: 
Wliat a profound man he was.” 

“Mom's probably ready,” Kelly suggested, and he led Elinor away 
ifrom the s\vamp and back into the sp.acious drawing room, where: 
four gig.intic Hawaimn women, gray-haired and gracious, wnited. 

“Tins is Mrs. Leon Choy,” Malama said softly. “And tliis is 
■Mrs. Hideo Fukuda." 

“Did I see your very pretty daughter dancing at the Lagoon?”- 
Elinor inquired. ... ... 

“Yes,” the huge woman replied, bowing slightly and beaming with 
pleasure. “Helen loves to dance, as I did when I was younger.” ' 

■ . “And this is Mrs. Liliha Mendonca,” Malama continued. “Her 
husband owned the ta.ri company. And this poor little dwarf over 
here is Mrs. Jesus Rodriques,” Malama laughed. Mrs. Rodriques was 
only fh'e feet nine and weighed less than 190, “I’ve told the ladies 
that Mrs. Henderson is a descendant of dear old Immanuel Quigley. 
We hold him very w'anniy in our hearts, Elinor.” " 

“I’m surprised you're not staying with tire Flales or the Wliipples,” 
Mrs. Mendonca said. “They came over on the same ship with .your 
grandfather, or whatever he was.” 

"Our families were never close,” Elinor c.yplained. Each of the five. 
Hawaiian women wanted desperately to explore this admission, but. 
tlrcy were too well-bred to do so, and aRer a while Malama suggested, 
“I’m sure Mrs. Henderson would like to he.ar some of tire old songs,” 
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if you would accompany me. Imagmel A — 

explain ftat each spring throughout her te stt rr£ r~ 
yearly meeting of the Mission Children's Sccety. rrf r 
xvas called she had dutifully, and proudly, str-cc ~ frr 
pie, Abner Hale and Abraham Hewlett, ea-ch c£ Trh'm rnz 
her ancestry, as well as for the cohateial line cf Reit 
while, not a missionary, had sen-ed with then. 

"But we have never had anyone rise to hn" = 

t)!,.... J ^ ■ " 


Quigley. Please, do come!” 

So on a hot Saturday in April, Elincr Henfencr int ~~rr ■ 
mission offspring and sang the opening Imn. “rrm Grsnrinf - ' 
mountains.” When the exciting monert ome ~ nril rn- 
those long-dead and honorable rnen and wmer rn* had ~ 
in the islands, she felt a monnfoE escrtenn* n 
each couple rose. "Abner Hale hi his ~= T~c--— 

1822," read the clerk, and there was a ^nrr 

after which a varied crew’ of Hales — t- - - 

applauded. - - -- , __ir _ 

"Dr. John Whipple and his wife . 

Bflr in^ATlAy? /iny] it 


clak intoned, and from the scnonr rw-.h. ~ , h T.J ~t~ 
John must have been an nnusnalw -hLridwir Z~ 

rose to honor him. ' * 


Y **v/uu4 UkUl, - 

taanuel Quigley and Ms wife J-i,. %-•. 

the derk, and rvith a heart 

the confused love of God, Elincr t-- 

erer to have done so in tharSf 
memories in the harts of 
Ripples, for although intrcCt 3 h''= 

R? “emoits, wMch Hin'-^ v-- 'r. 
f owed enough of his ideas “ 

Joppy one among the mi^ ■ 

granddaughter stared ahead an^SGT-tr^- ‘ ~ 

^mmenng of palms and 
or she rvas no more forg^: 5 

she r^nmed her seat i ~ 

trig Thefe, 

5>/Mdia!h^™e 

Wife, were Ttnm 



; could V 

I tr»n.. ..." “^ont it. 


‘“ti “gw Elinor Wpn7r could be di 

Hawaii at great risk told IfeBr- 

'^l?‘gofSm?^-«®“^erknowTwhe^^^^^ tccwh 


My. ' ?«»gl « to .rtto fc bto. 


ognphyc-KeOv 


HAWAII 


S ()6 

"So voii sing sour life away? For nothing?” 

"Wlio's happier?” he countered. “Mom or the women you Imm 
luck home?” . ' 


r 


Early next morning Elinor Henderson reported at the libraiy .inf 
asked Miss Lucinda Whipple for “that book which gives Ihs 
genealogy' of the Kanakoas.” At this request Miss Whipple maskeo 
her contempt and studied Kelly’s hitest sleeping partner, .for sht 
had found that over the course of a year at least half .a dozen ave- 
struck haole women, who by their ignorance of card catalogue; 
proved they rarely saw a library, could be counted upon to a.sk foi 
‘‘that book about Kelly Kanakoa.” Miss Whipple guessed that one 
girl probably told the next, for they appe.ired at regular inteii'als, and 
when they reverently returned the book, some gasped, "Gosh, his 
grandfatlicr ivas a rc^ king!” Miss Whipple never commented, but 
she did observ’C that with such women apparently the farthest back 
they could imagine was grandfather. Beyond that all was obscurity. 

But tliis girl proved to be different. Wlien she completed studying 
the long fables in the Missionary Museum publication, she asked 
Mi.is Whipple, "\Wiat authoritj' substantiates this?” . 

Miss Whipple replied, “My great-grandfather, Abner Hale, tran- 
scribed tliis remarkable document from verbal traditions- recited by a 
kahuna nui on Maui. A great deal of research has been done in 
both Tahiti and Hawaii, and the account seems to . dicck ' out at 
most points.” ■ • , 

“How many years do you accord each generation?” Mrs. Hendenon 
.liked. : 


"I suppose we ought to follow the dictionary and allot each one 
tbirh years, but we feel th.it in a tropical climate, and judging from 
what we know to be tnie, twcntj'-tw'O years is a safer estimate. Tliea, 
too, you will detect tliat wliat the genealogy calls two successive 
generations is often really one, for it wms a case of brotlicr wcccediag 
brother rather than son succeeding father. By the wmy, you seem to 
have a substantial knowledge of Hawaii. May I ask w’hat your interest 


“I am the great-great-grat-granddaughter of Immanuel Quigley,” 
Elinor explained. ■ ; 

“Oh, mj goodness!” Miss \Vhipplc said in a fluny. “MVvemever 
had a Quigley here before.” ■ . 

“No,” Elinor said evenly. "As you know', my, father had difli-= 
Culties.” ;■ 

Recollection of old and bitter events did not dimmish, Lucinda 
miipple’s ardor, for her genealogical' interests transcended un- 
plcas.intness, and she asked excitedly, “Shall you be in Honolulu on 
Saturd.iy?”' • ■ : , ' 

“yes," Elinor replied, . • . ' 

"Goodness, how wondcrfull” Miss MTiipple said. “It’s the yearly 
anniversary of tlic missionaries’ anh'al, and I would he truly honored 
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ive w'as physically inconspicuous, never more than four or five ■ 
dies high. 

Actually, one shipload of sailors passed right over it without Icnow- 
g, for at seven-eighteen that morning a slight swell lifted a Japanese 
nker some three inches higher than it had been a moment before, 
it no one noticed the event and it was not recorded in the log. But 
the captain had been alert, and if he had knovm where the wave 
id originated only an hour before, he could have written: “Tsunami 
used by an Alashan submarine earthqualce passed under our ship, 
leed southward, 512 miles an hour.” And if he had thought to 
ish a radio warning throughout the Pacific many lives would have 
:en saved, but he neither saw nor thought, so the epic tsunami sped 
a unheralded at a speed approaching that of sound. If it en- 
rantered no stationary objects like islands, it would ultimately 
issipate itself in the far Antarctic, but if it did come upon an 
land, its kinetic energy might pile waters more than seventy feet 
eep upon the land and then suck them back out to sea with 
einonic force. The coming in of the waters would destroy little, but 
beir awful retreat would carry away all things. 

Whfle the tsunami was passing unnoticed under the Japanese 
inker, Elinor Henderson was just rising to enjoy the last effects of 
aivn over the Pacific, and at nine she went dorvn to the beach to 
/atch the beachboys playing sakura. She was amused to hear them 
rearing in pidgin when the run of the black cards went against 
hem, but this morning had a special attraction in that Florsheim 
ppMred among the boys dressed in store clothes: polished tan shoes, 
suit that ms not quite big enough for his huge frame, a shirt that 
>ound a little at the collar, a knitted tie that hung awry and a 
ropical straw hat. Beside him stood the rich girl from Kansas City, 
lardly able to keep her hands off him and crjing to one group after 
mother, “God, ain't he a hunk of man? We're gettin' married in 
St. Louis." 


Florsheim grinned and handed his Chewy keys to Elinor: "You, 
seestah, tell blalah Kelly take care my jalopy.” She said she would, 
and when she saw Kelly she asked, “How long do you think Flor- . 
sheim'Il st^ married this time?” 

_ “Seem like blalah Florsheim gonna look fnnny Kansas City, da 
kine. So himehy dis wahine gonna find he doan' tabs so good and she 
gonna gi’e him lotta wahine pflilda. So come late October you gonna 
see blalah Florsheim back on de beach wid a Buick convertible.” 

“This time it’ll he a Cadillac! Want to bet?” She laughed and then 
an. idea came to her: “Kehyl As long as we have the car, why don’t 
we go on a picnic?” She insisted upon bupng all the food, and at 
ten 0 clock, when the tsunami was less than six hundred miles from 
Oahu, she pointed to a snug litOe valley on the north shore of the 
mand and cried, “Thqf saved this sandy beach for us!” And Kelv 
spread their blankets under a palm tree. ’ * ' 

They went srvimming, and when they were drrin- in th* r-- 
Elinor said. I’m going to leave Hawaii, KeUv. Don't ---ea£ t-- 


"More than ever.” 

"Who do you thinlc the dispossessed arc?” Kelly taunted. . 

"You. Wlio else?” 

"I tliought maybe at the mission society you discovered that they 
were the real dispossessed,” he argtied. 

"How do you mean?”, 

"They came here to bring Congregationalism, but we despised their 
brand of Christian%. Now ihost of us are Catholics or Mormons. 
Today we have nearly as many Buddhists in the islands as Congrega-'.' 
tionalists. Likesvise, tliey came with a God thej' believed in.Tlow 
many of them still has'e that God? And they had big ideas. Now .aB . 
tlicy have is money.” 

"You sound very bitter, Kelly. And in a way.Tm glad.”', ■ . 

"Do you know why the Mormons had so much success' in- these 
islands? Tlrey admit frankly, 'In heaven there are only white people,’ 

I suppose you know that a nigger can't get a place to sle® in Salt 
Lake. So tliey tell us that if we arc real good on earth and ivc love 
God, when we die God’s going to make us white, and then we’ll go ' 
to heaven and all will he hunlg'-dory.” 

"I don’t believe Mormons Mnk Hint, Kelly,” she protested. 

"It squares w'th the facts,” he said . carefully, but his' anger uas • 
rising furiously and he was afraid of what he might say nesL lie' 
tried to halt his words, but in spite of himself they rushed out: "Of ; 
course, the other Christians tell, us that God loves all men, but ive. 
know that’s bullshit.” ' • ' 

"KcHyr ' . 

"Wc know itt Wc know it!” he stormed. "It’s as clear as tlie 
, mountains at dawn. God loves first white men, then- Chinese, then 
' Japanese, and after a long pause He accepts Hawahans.”- 

"Kelly, my darling boy, plcascl” 

“Tut do you know' the one consolation we got? Can you guess? 
We'know for goddamn certain that He loves us better than He loves • 
niggers. God, I'd liatc to be a nigger.” 

Since Elinor Henderson had greater capacity for emotion tlwn 
■for logical control she was, of course, unable to uTite her book; in 
fact, she was prevented from even trying by one of those strange,, 
wild occurrences that mark the tropics. At six-eighteen on the morning 
following her visit to die mission sociely she was still asleep,- but in- ■ 

, die deep waters of the Pacific,- nearly three diousand miles to. the ' 
nordi, an event of tremendous magnitude was taking place. 'Tfes 
great shelf tliat lies off the Aleutian Chain was racked by a massive 
subtnarine earthquake, which in the space of a few minutes tumbled 
millions of tons of submerged ocean cliff down hidden moutainsides 
to a new resting place on the ocean floor. It was a- titanic rcdisposal . 
of the eattii's crust, and the ocean in whose depths it occurred was 
shaken so aa'olently that a mighty rhythmic wave was bundled 
southward at an incomprehensible :^ccd; but even though something 
like seven per cent of die entire ocean was affected, the resulting 
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past the useless Chewy convertible and on toward higher land, but 
his effort was useless, for from the tormented sea the great tsunami 
that had sucked away the waters to feed its insatiable wave, now 
rushed forward at more than five hundred miles an hour. 

It was not a towering wave but its oncoming force was incredible. 
It filled the reef. It kept coming relentlessly, across the sand, across 
the roads, across the fields. In low areas it submerged whole villages, 
but if it was not constricted and could spread out evenly, its destruc- 
tion was moderate. However, when it was compressed into a 
naHOsving wedge, as at the mouth of a valley, it roared in with 
accumulating fury until at last it stood more than seventy feet 
higher than along its accustomed shore. 

In its first tremendous surge inward it trapped Kelly Kanakoa and 
Mrs. Henderson in their snug valley. It did not whip them about, 
like on ordinary breaker, for it was not that kind of svave; it merely 
came on and on and on, bearing them swiftly inland until Kelly, who 
knew how awful the outgoing rush would be, shouted, “Elinorl 
Grab hold of somethingl” 

Vainly she grabbed at bushes, at trees, at comers of houses, but 
the implacable wave swept her along, and she could hold nothing. 
“Grab something!” he pleaded. “When the svave sucks back 
out . . 

_ He was .struck in the neck by a piece of wood and started to 
sink, but she caught him and kept his head above the rushing 
v/aters. How tenif^ng they were, as they came on with endless 
force. She was swept past the last house in the village and on up 
into the valley’s tight confines, the most dangerous spot in the 
entire island from which to fight a retreating tsunami, for now the 
waters began to, recede, slowly at first, then svith speed and hnally 
with uncontrollable fury. 

She last saw Kelly almost unconscious, hanging instinctively' to a 
kou tree- upon whose branches she had placed his hands. She had 
tried to catch something for herself, too, but the waters were too 
powerful. At increasing speed she was sucked bade over the route she 
had come, past the broken houses and the crushed Chewy and the 
reef she had seen, so strangely bare. As the last stones whipped past 
she thought: “This cursed island!” And she thought no more. 

Now the drowsy life of the beachboy drifted from day to day, from 
week into week, and then into sleepy sun-swept months; the years of 
sand and sea crept on. In late November, when Florsheim drove his 
hew Pontiac convertible off the Moana Loa and up to his old stand at 
the Lagoon, Kelly thought: “I wish I could tdl Mrs. Henderson 
that it was neither a Buick nor a Cadillac,” and the old hurt 
returned. 

At the Swamp his mother Malama sang in the late afternoons with 
her Hasvaiian friends: Mrs. Choy, Mrs. Fukuda, Mrs. Mendonca and 
Mrs. Rodriques, and they were never again bothered by Kelolo and 
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fallinc in Icn'c with you. and I’m. not the land of woman wlio gaK-' i 
around robbing cradles.” • . ■ , i 

■Tm old enongh to'teach you a lot,” Kelly protested. •, 

“I would never marrj- you, Kdly ■. . . eight years }-ounger than I i 
am'. And I will not contribute to your delinquency-.’.’ 

“\Vc could h.ave a wonderful time," he insisted, pulling her ' 
toward him. ... , i 

“I think it’s immoral when a girl gets involved with_ a man slie ■ 
has no possibility of marrying. It’s disgraceful, the way girls use van. • 
Kelly." 

He fell silent, then started pitching pebbles at a nearby .rocK ■ 
Finally he said, "If you ever go to another island, Mre, Hcndcrsoa; ' 
don’t ask so many, deep questions. Take it as it is." 

“I’ll sfayjiway from islands,” she promised. "I wanted to see 'Ahy 
my ancestors couldn’t stomach this one." 

"Did you find out?" ho asked. 

"Yes, and I can't stand it cither." 

"W^iy not?" he. asked drowsily. 

"I always side with the dispossessed. You know, Immanud Quigley 
got into great trouble in Ohio, aiding the Indians.” ■ • ; 

‘Tm ' sorry I wrecked your book about Qutglcy^ Will thw l^' 
angry- ... at Smith?” 

. "'ilic biography of one m.an is the biography of all men,” shcs.i.'i - ■ 
‘‘In the p.assagc of time, Kelly, we all become one person.” 

"Do you honestly think a knnaka like me is as good as a haolc Fw, 
you?" he asked. ■ 

"I was once taught tliat if .a pebble falls in the Arabian desert, it 
nHix'ts me in Massachusetts. I bdieve that, Kelly. Wc are forever , 
interlocked with the rest of the world.” 

She saw that he v.-as sleepy, so she cradled his sun-browned shoal- . 
ders in her lap, and he asked for his guitar so that he might pity a' 
little slack-key, and he pick.cd out melodics that spoke of the sun-swept 
.seashores that he Ira.-cd. After a while the guitar fell from his hand', 
and lie dozed. 

Elinor, watching tlic p.morama of s,indy bcadi .and palm trees. 
studied with interest what she thought was the changing of the'tid^ . 
for the ocean waters seemed to be leaving Uie shore, unlS at last they’ 
stood far out to sea di.'ttlosing an emptier reef than any she lisa ■ 
seen before, and she watxdied certain prominent puddles in' which . 
large fish, suddenly stranded, were whipping, thdr tails in an attempt . • 
to escape. She began to Laugh, and Kelly-, forgetting where he wru. 
asked drowsily, "Whassamatta you liff?" And she csplaincd, "There’s - 
a fish trapped in a pool.” And he asked, ‘‘How da heck he stuck in 
‘lis 

In horror he leaped up, saw the barren reef and tlic aia'thdrsu'a - 
waters. “Oh, Christ!" he cried in terror. "This is a big one!" lie 
grabbed her in his strong arms and started dashing across the s.ar!{l, ' 
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liked this letter better than the disloyal one that had reflected upon 

^%Tig to^o^gieat interest in his work as a translator for the Harvard 
professor whom General MacArthur had brought over to advise the 
Occupation on land reform. Dr. Abemethy was a curious, lanky maii 
of rnOTt acute insights, and although he had to depend upon Captain 
Satogawa for actual translations of what the Japanese farmers told 
himfhe relied ultimately upon his own perceptions, and for the first 
time in his life Shig was able to study at close hand a refined human 
mind at work. A rice farmer would tell Shig, “I have two hundred 
and forty tsubo for paddy,” and Shig would translate this for Dr. 
Abemethy, but the latter seemed hardly to he listening, for he was 
surve)'ing the land himself and judging its productive quotient; so that 
almost before either Shig or the farmer spoke. Dr. Abemethy knew 
what the land was worth, and if Shig’s translated evidence contra- 
dicted his, Shig had to reconcile the facts, and usually Abemethy 
was right.- ■ 

On long jeep trips through the countryside, while Shig drove, 
Abemethy expounded his theories of land reform. “’V^Tiat General 
MacArthur’s up against here, Shig, is a classic medieval concept of 
Imd ownership. In each area half a dozen wealthy men control the 
land and parcel out portions of it according to their own economic 
interests. That’s not a bad system, really. Certainly it’s, a lot better 
than communism. But where the trouble comes is when personal 
economic interests, usually of an arbitrary nature, override national 
, survival interest.” 


“Like what?” Shig asked, finding deep pleasure in Abemethy’s 
willingness -to talk to him on a mature, adult level. It was hell when, 
well-meaning colonels insisted upon speaking pidgin. 

“Well, like when a landowner in an area that needs more food 
holds back his land for Other speralation, or doesn’t use it at all.” 

“Does this happen?” 

“Look around youl It’s obvious that even during Japan’s war for 
‘ survival this landowner held his lands back. When such a thing 
’ occurs, to save your nation you ought to have a revolution. Through- 
out history that’s been the inevitable concomitant of abusive land. 

: OAvnership. Fortunately, a land revolution can develop in either of, 

'! two ways.. In -France the land was held so irrationally that the 
French Revolution was required before the whole rotten system could 
be swept away . . . with ^eat loss of life. That’s the poorest kind -of 
revolution. In England, the same result was accomplished by taxation.- 
; In time the huge landholders simply couldn’t hang onto their land 
, any longer. Taxes were too high. So they were forced to sell, and so 
• far as I know not a single human life was lost. That’s the logical 
.. way to accomplish land reform.” 

‘Tou think Japan faces the same problem as France and England?” 

“Ah nations do,” Abemethy said as they bounced along a rocky 
'/ road in Shiba Prefecture. “The relationship of man to his land is 
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complete halt, and turned fonnally to look at his commander, ‘Tou 
mean you’ve been talking to me about Hawaii?” 

“Or coarse. I want you to appreciate what the alternatives are.” 
“How do you know anything about Hawaii?” 

“Anyone interested in land reform knows Hawaii. Now that ' 
ilungaiy and Japan have faced their revolutions, Hawaii and China • 
remain the most notorious remnants of medievalism in the world.” 
‘Will both have to undergo revolutions?” Shig asked. 

“Of coursCj” Abemethy replied simply. “The hardest lesson in all 
history to learn is that no nation, is exempt from history. China’s 
revolution will probably end in bloody confiscation, Hawaii’s ^vill 
probably be accomplished by peaceful taxation.” He paused and 
asked, “That is, if smart young fellows like you have any sense.” 

“I still think it’s sardonic that I should be over here helping to 
save Japan,” Shig reflected. “I should be doing this same job at 
home,” He shifted gears and headed for the small house where the 
nervous Japanese landlords waited. 

"As I raid,” Dr. Abemethy repeated dourly, "few nations are 
lucky enough to lose wars at the right time, Luclry Japan.” 

11115 fact was hammered home v/hen Shig finally overtook his 
older brother Goto, who served as translator in General MacArthuris 
labor division. He had been in Nagoya v/hen Shig landed, working on 
a long-range program for the unionization of Japanese industry, but 
instead of serving a qm'et intellectual theorist Ii3;c Dr. Abemethy of 
Harvard he was with a team of red-hot .American labor organizers 
from the A.F, of L. “This job is driving me crazyl” stocl^ Goro 
cried, rubbmg his crew-cut stubble. 

■ “Are the people you v/ork for stupid?” Shig asked. 

"Stupidl 1110/ re the smartest characters I ever met. What drives 
me nuts is that I work fifteen hours a day forcing Japanese into labor 
unions, I read them General MacArthur’s statement that one of tlie 
strongest foundations of democracy is an organized laboring class, 
secure in its rights. And you know, I think MacArthur is right. It’s 
the only way Japan will ever be able to combat the zailiatsu. Strong, 
determined unions. But by God it’s maddening to be forcing onto 
the Japanese in Japan what the Japanese in Hawaii arc forbidden to 
have." 

“You mean unions?” Shig asked, as they drank Japanese beer in the 
Dai Ichi Hotel, where they were bunked. 

"You're damned right T mean unionsl” Goro fumed. “Let’s be 
honest, Shig. We practically fought a war to eliminate the zaibatsu in 
Japan. But you know the big firms here never controlled half as much 
as they do in Hawaii. You know, Shig, it’s a crazy world when you 
fight a war to give the conquered what you refuse to give your own 
people back home.” 

Shig took refuge in a trick he often used when trying to think 
straight He stopped talking and. held his beer stein to his lips for a 
long time, but Goro used this interval to comment; “If unions are 
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simple and tjnivcnal. Every nation began vith land evenly distiibtita 
among producers. As a result of superior mentalitj' or manipulasiv: 
still, able landlords begin to acquire Large boldings, in whidi sodej' 
confirms them. As long as there is no great pressure of popu!afe:i 
these great holders are allowed to do preth- much as they wish. Be 
when families multiply, their marriageable sons begin to Joa! 
longingly at tlie expanse of idle land. For the moment all the can 
ventions of societ}’, rcUgion, politics and custom support the br:: 
landholders, and in most nations those peasants svho mate the & 
protests are hanged. Here in Japan, when the first agitators asLct 
for land, they were cnicificd, upside down. Later the presatre 
become greater, and von have a bloody revolution . . . unl«s you’r: 
smart, like the Engtish, and then you accomplish the same cac 
by adroitly applied taxes," 

“And j-ou think this cycle operates in all nations?" Slug pressed. 

"I myself have witnessed five such rcs'olutions at close hand, h 
Me-xico the offenses against common sense were unbelicsable, aac 
so were the bloody reprisals. In England a smart bunch of legisl.itoa 
effected the change^ivcr asith marvelous simplicity. In Rumania th! 
blood was ugly to sec. Also Spain. In tlie westeni United States Ibj 
cattlemen started to protect Uicir immoral holdings with gunfire, hr.! 
in time tlie common sense of the townspeople, applied throiigli 
ti-xation, dcfcited them. No nation can avoid land reiorm. All it caa 
do is determine the course it will take: bloody m’olution or {a.'ation.'’ 

“It seems to me tliat here in Japan we have a tliird choice. Land 
reform by fiat.” 

“Of course," Abcmcthy quickly agreed. “Wiat you and I'finallv 
decide to order done. General MacArthur will do, and it’ll turn on! 
to be his greatest accomplishment in Japan. For it will distribute Imd 
equitably and at the same time present a bloody revolution.” 

“Tlien there rc.illy is a tliird alternative?" Shig pressed. - 

‘Tes,” Abcmctliy replied, "but few nations are. lucky enough Ic 
lose a war to the UnitM States.” 

"nicy drove in silence for more than hvo miles, looking for- i 
Country lane tliat led to the headquarters of one of the most iS 
logical of file large land holdings that had imperiled Japan, and wlicr 
they spotted the turning, Shig studied the relatively small area b 
volved — small, that is, as compared witli Hassaii — and he began io 
Laugh. ''\\'liat’s the joke?” his Jankv, dour companion asked. 

"I was thinb'ng how ironic it is!^' 

"X’iffiat?” Abcmcthy asked, for he loved the ironies of history.'^ 

“Here we are, you and I, doing all this work in redistributing 
farm lands in defeated Japan, while, actually, the situation in my 
owTi home, Hawaii, is far worse." . . 

Dr. Abcmcthy sat with his knees hunched up toward his chm 
and waited silently till Shig looked at him. Tire he smiled slyly and 
asked, “Wffiat do you suppose I’ve been talking to you about?" 

Shig was so startled tiiat he slowed down the jeep, brought it to a 
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and the tragedy of their near-starvation rvas that rvhen thej' began to 
recover their health, and their cheeks filled out, they were so con- 
firmed in streetwalb’ng that they could not easily convert into any 
other occupation, and they continued at their old trade, mastering a 
few English w'ords and sometimes moving into surreptitious army 
quarters vith their G.I. lovers. 

Now, as Shig and Goro walked through the bitter cold of a 
Tolcyo January night, the horde of girls called to them in Japanese, 
“Nice Nisei G.I. Would you like to sleep with a real w^rm girl 
tonight?” Shig felt sick and tried not to look at the haunting, stan'ed 
faces, but they pressed near him, begging, “Please, Nisei, I make you 
very happy for one night. I am a good girl.” 

■ITiey looked exactly like the prettier Japanese girls he had knorvn 
in Hawaii, and as they tugged hungrily at his arms, he thought: 
“Maybe there’s something about losing a war that Dr. Abemethy 
doesn’t appreciate. Maybe it isn’t so good.” 

In time the brothers broke away from the Shimbashi girls and 
turned left toward the Ginza, but they kept away from that broad 
street which MJP.’s patrolled and headed instead for the Nishi, or 
svest, Ginza, where they entered into an exdting maze of alleys, one 
of which contained a very tiny bar, not much bigger than a bedroom, 
called Le Jazz Bleu. Ducking swiftly inside, they found the little 
room thick with smoke, bar fumes and the sound of an expensive 
gramophone plajing Louis Armstrong. Three customers sat on 
minute barstools, while from the rear an extremely handsome girl in 
western clothes approached. She was no more than twenty, tall, thin 
from undereating, and with an unforgettably alert face. Extending a 
slim hand to Goro she cried in Japanese, “Welcome to our center 
of culture and seditianl” And with these words she introduced Shig 
into one of the most fascinating aspects of poshvar Japan: the 
intellectual revolution. 

With had luck Akemi could have become, and she knew it, a 
' Hershey-bar girl, cadging nylons and canned beef from G.I.’s at 
■■ Shimbashi Station, but in the earliest days of the Occupation she 
■. had been lucky enough to meet Goro Sakagawa, and he was not a 
j Hershey-bar boy. It is true that he gave her whatever food and 
mon^ he could afford, but she gave him little in return except 
exciting talk, a knowledge of Japan and more spiritual love than he 
I knew existed in the world. It took Shig about two minutes to see 
that this pair was going to get married. 

•’ “Why does she work in a bar?” he asked Goro when Akemi 
' disappeared to sewe some customers. 

' wants to workj^and she likes the music,” Goro explained. 

. Is she an Edokko?' Shig inquired, referring to the old name for 
Tokyo. 

: modenne,’’ Goro laughed. Posrivar Japanese ) ou‘h 

pnded themselves on their use of French, and to be modenne — 

,> modeme—was their highest ambition, “This girl is a tenidc brsm,” 

;• Goro confided. 
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good in Japan, they’re good in Ha-ivaii. If the zaibatsii arc had in' 
Japan, they’re bad in Hawaii. Yet I’m forced to mahe the Japancir 
join unions here, and if I tried to do llic identical thing in Haarii • 
I’d be arrested, beaten up, and throwTi into jail. How bloody crar, \ 
can you get?” 

“N’iTiat you say is fascinating,” Shig volunteered slowly. “The min : 
I’m worhing for, this Dr. Abemethy, sa}a exactly die same tiling ; 
about tlie land problems. Only he alwaja adds, ‘A nation is ludy '.' 
when it loses a war at tlie right time.' Tlie more I look at what we’ii > 
doing for Japan, the more 1 believe him.” 

Goro put down his beer and said solemnly, ‘Y\Tien I get back tc 
Honolulu, I’m going to introduce a new motto.” 

“What do you mean?” _ , 

“ Y\'3i3t’s good enough for the vanquished, is good enough fe 
the sdetor.' I’m gbing to sec to it tliat a man in Hawaii has a right ' 
to join a union, too. Just hire a man in Tokj'o. when I start,:- 
Hoxworth Hale better stand back. He won last timc because hbot ’ 
ssas stupid. Nc-vt time I’ll wan because of what I’m learning ia 
Japan.” ■ - 

"Don't commit yourself to trouble,” Sliig warned. 

“If you don’t do the same,” Goro countered, “I’D be ashamed £*? ■ 
you. You’ll h.ave wasted your war.” 

Tliis was die first time Shig had heard the phrase tisat was to <h- - ; 
termine his behavior in the next few years. “Don’t waste your wart'l 
On this fint enunciation of the basic law he said to bis brother, “JVe' 
been wondering what I ought to do, Goro. Talking so much with Df.V' 
Abemethy has convinced me of one thing. Tlierc isn’t a rinrii 
Japanese on Hawaii that’s educated. Oh, there are smart men )i»4 
Pop and mcdicdl doctors like Dr. Takanaga, but they don’t rein; ' 
know anything.” 

“You’re so right,” Goro agreed sadly, slumping over his beer. 
“Have you ever talked to a real smart labor leader from New YoiU ’ 
"So I thought m.aybe I'd go to Harvard Law School.” 

■ “Wdiat a marvelous idea!” Goro cried. “But look, Idd, I don’t wsa! 
you to go tlicre and just Icam law.” 

“I have no intention of doing that,” Sliig replied carefuDy. “Pr. 
Abcmctliy suggested that maybe I’d like to live with him. His wiB 
a lawyer.” ■ , 

Goro became positively aveited. "And you’d talk at night', and ’ 
a little polish and argue about world history. Shig! Take it. Look, IM ■ 
even help you with the money.” 

“Aren t jau going on to graduate school?” Shig asked. . ^ 

Goro blushed, toyed with his beer, then looked at his watch. '.T 
think I have otiicr plans,” he confessed. "I want you to meet her.” ; 

_ Tlie Dai Ichi Hotel in Tokv'O stood near the elevated loop thst 
circled the city, and not far from the Shimbashi Station. In 19-56 
area was filled each night with patlieh’c and unclcmotirishcd Japop^V 
gitk, some of the most appealing prostitutes Asia had ever proou«d. 
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taught, turned the old cup until its most treasured edge was away 
from his unworthy lips, and drank. 

. \Vhen the ceremony ended, talk resumed and tlie girl who had 
brought him his bitter tea said, “American M.P.'s can, destroy any- 
' tiling but the tea ceremony. No matter how hard you strike at our 
souls, you always seem to miss." 

. The statement irritated Shig and he said, “Not being an M.P., I 
wouldn’t know. For myself, I bring freedom.” 

- “What freedom?” the girl asked angrily. 

“Land for the peasants,” Shig said, and for a few minutes he was 
a hero, but then the lights lowered, the single shaft struck the 
music stand and Shig read: Bruckner, The Fhst Symphony. This rvas 
a London recording, and he liked the music. 

That night, as they made their way back through the remnant of 
Shimbashi girls, that had caught no men for the evening, but who still 
; hoped, not knowing what might turn up following a late brawl, Shig 
; said, ‘Td marry her, Goro. She’s marvelous.” 

“I’m going to,” his brother replied. 

I And in these strange rvays the brotliers Sakagawa discovered their 
‘ ancestral homeland and saw how different it was from what their 
parents remembered, but they also discovered Hawaii, so that one 
! night Goto slammed down his beer at the Dai Ichi Hotel and fumed: 
;■ “It’s insane that we should be here, Shig. We ought to be doing 
; the same jobs at home.” And as thei' worked in Japan, they thought 

i Hawaii. 


[ N 1947 the great Kee hui faced memorable e.xcitements, for Njnk 
Tsin ws one hundred years old and her family initiated a round 
f entertainments celebrating that fact, c]ima.ved by a massive 
ourteenK:ourse dinner at Asia’s brassy restaurant. The little old 
natriarcb,- who now weighed ninety-one pounds, appeared at each 
clehiatioa dressed in black, her sparse gray hair pulled severely back 
rom her temples. She chatted wth her huge family and felt proud 
>f their accomplishments, being particularly pleased when Hozz 
Cong’s youngest daughter, Judy, brought a pianist from the uairernr.t 
vhere she was studpng, to sing a series of songs in Chinese. X-.-i 
Tsin, watching Judys animated face, thought: “She could be a n;.-: 
rom the High Vfliage. I wonder whaPs happening there nrr- ‘ ' 

•, One hundred and forty-one great-great-grandchildren attendic idr 
cstivitics, and upon them Nyuk Tsin poured her rreciii 
^Vhene-zer one vras presented she would ask the cLTd' .n - 
‘And what is your name, my dear?” The child? -.-tie- -nt.: 
poke her offspring and say in English, “TeP .ttrze —tr tar .- ' 
But if the child replied, "Hany Rodn'aus." .V-tr Tar rttt 
correct him and insist upon his real naif, nrd nr mi' r-tu 

reply, *1,00 Doh Kong,” and bv cecc-dins -- - - -s t nr 

family poem, Nj-uk Tsin undeistoba rnir -i .-rti: :.-r; 

With her owm name she aho can tratii. nr n-.' nm- “ n 
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‘•ni bet she’s not Hiroshima-hen?” Shig teased. 

"Have you seen Hiroshima?” Goto ashed. "PppsssKkh!” he vies 
leveling his hand over the floor. "I don’t ss-ant anything to do wi 
Hiroshima.” 

“Mom’s going to be vei}' unhappy/’ Sliig is-amed. 'Tou come ; 
the s\siy to Japan and don’t has’e sense enough to get yoarsd: 
Hiroshima girl.” 

“This is the girl for me,” Goro said as Alcemi rejoined the.'h, ar 
when she came to a table, Ws or anyone’s, she added a new dimensio 
to it, for she contained within her slim body an dectric \itality whic 
marked many people in tlie new Japan. . 

At midnight she whispered, “Soon the customers will go, and the 
we have real fun.” Patiently she waited for the wandering drimkers t 
empt}' their glasses, and to each straggler she said a warm good nigh 
thus insuring their subsequent return, but when tlie last had gna 
and the proprietor was turning out the lights, she sighed and said, “ 
wish drinks cost less. Tlien men would guszlc.them faster.” 

Opening the darkened door a crack she whispered, “No M.P.’s, 
and the trio ducked down a scries of the smaDest allej'S in the woxlc 
barely wide enough for hvo to pass if one stood sidewaj's, and flaiG 
they came to a darkened door which Akemi-san puslicd slowiy opes 
ici'caling a rather large room in which more tlian a dozen young, me; 
and women sat in tlic most rigid silence, for an imported gramopfioa 

■ was plajing music that neither Shig nor Goro could recognize, ba 
its name was obsious, for on a music stand, with a single shaft c 
light pla 5 ing upon it, rested the album from which the records Id; 
been taken: Mahler’s Kindertotcnlicd sung by a German groap 
Ouiedy the newcomers sank to the floor, and when tlie music enda 
and more lights were lit, they saw that they were among an intens 
Japanese group composed of handsome young men and prettv girls 
When talk began, it was all about Paris and Andrd Gide an: 
Dostoei'ski. Much of it was in French, and since Shig had acquiree 
a miattcring of that language, he was well received. 

Tiicn talk turned to the new Japan: freedom for women, th< 
breaking up of large estates, the new role of labor, and both Shig sat 
Goro were able to contribute much, but just as it seemed .as if tbi 
old Japan were forever dead, Akcmi appeared in a frail, • tattcrec 
kimono which she kept by the gramophone, and the room'grfsT 
deathly silent, with all assuming old, formal poses as Akemi begra 

■ tlie tea ceremony, and as she moved through tne curious and ancient 
ritual of making tea in a set way, and serving it just so, Shig sensed 
tliat these young Japanese were no different than he: they vycrz 
caught in the changing of histoiy, so tliat with part of, their minis 
they embraced French words and cv'Ciytliing modenne, while with 
the great anchors of the soul they held fast to the most inexplicalij 
secrets of Japan. “Hawaii and Japan face fte same problems,” Shi^ 
mused, but when frail Akcmi nodded that it was his turn, ana 
anotlicr girl came creeping toward him .on her knees, presenting hinr 
with the cup of bitter tea, he took it in both hands as he Iiad licen 
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nVhat hotel sites' have you?" 

obvious that he wasn't interested. I D be bach, he said. , 

Hoon as he was gone, Hong Kong started half a dozen Kees 
on his trail, hut all they turned up was that he really was Mr. 
McLafferty and he was a lawyer froin Boston, stopping at tie 
Sool Hong Kong took this information to his grandmother, and . 
they carefully weighed the various possibilities ftat might bnng a. ■ 
Boston lawyer to Hawaii, and Hong Kong was all for dispatching a 
cable to a Kee who was studying at Harvard asking for detailed 
information on McLafferty, but his grandmother told him to wart. 
"Don’t get excited until he makes some specific move, she cau- 
tioned him. , , 

Two days later Mr. McLafferty returned and said casually. If _my 
syndicate decided on one of the big hotel sites ... at your price? 
Could you deliver title to the land?” 

Hong Kong realized that considering the intricate Hawaiian sys- 
tem of land ownership, this apparently trivial question was a trap, 
so he answered slowly and cautiously, "Well, I'd better explain, 
Mr. McLafferty, that out here we don’t sell land fee simple. kVhat 
I’d be willing to do is guarantee you a fifty-year lease.” 

“You can't sell us any land outright?” McLafferty probed cau- 
tiously. 

“My hui — are-you familier -mth the word hui? — ^well my hui has 
a little fee simple, but not choice hotel sites. What we do have is 
control of some of the best leases in Honolulu.” 

, "Why don’t you people sell fee simple?” McLafferty asked directly, 
but not bluntly. He was a careful operator. 

Hong-Kong decided not to waste time. “Mr. McLafferty, I don’t 
^hink you’re paying attention to land problems here. If you’re far 
aough along to talk seriously about a hotel site you’re bound to 
now that our estates never sell land. They lease it.” 

McLafferty liked this blunt answer, lied all be knew' about 
long Kong, which wns considerable, and felt that the propitious 
noment had come. “Could we send your secretary' out? For mavb" 
in hour?” 

"Certainly,” Hong Kong replied, his pulse hammerlns. He had 
earned that when this happened he must slow' down . . T irrstantlv 

his girl exaggerated insiructiQu^ 
which Mr. McLafferty recognized as stalling. Then the wiry Chii!--» 
carefully, locked it, and return^ to hL 


!’^'*.‘'>."°™al. In order to make his visitor thbk 


v., -ii 3 -i, . V — uiuui Lu luiiKc nis vTsiror 

he had been taken in by the hotel talk he said, "Now v- 

three wonderful hotel sites ” 


have 


visitor said. - - 

"I repn^SrCreg^?’^ asked ev'enly. . ■ 

Ho?g'SgVSn7Sh£ °?ce, ricocheted:around' 
goinl to h'uU To^r way SS’* ''Y- 
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one nlivc in the world who hnew^what it was. Even her remaming- 
sons, now in their agile seventies and eighties, had never knorra h«, 
name, for she had submerged her own personality in this pOTCafe); 
hui of which she was now the head. She was content- to nile aj 
Wu Chow’s Auntie, the concubine without a name, but' when 's’oe 
thought of herself it ssais invariably as Char Nyiik Tsin, the daughter' 
of a brave peasant who had risen to be a general. She was deeply, 
moved, therefore, svhen the celebrations were ended and her sans 
/^ia and Europe said to her, "Wu Chow’s Auntie, I see no further 
reason why we should continue to send money to onr motlicr.ia 
the Low ^^illagc. Slic must surely' be dead by now, and her famflr 
has ncr-er done anytliing for us.’ , - ■ 

“On the other hand,” Nyuk Tsin reasoned, "she may still he 
alive, just as I am, and if so she would need tire monc\' more than 
ever.- After all, she is your mother and you 'owe her that respect"' 
Only one misfortune clouded her hundredth birthday: her pnV 
cipal grandson Hong Kong was obviously in trouble, for he tos ill ' 
at case, nen'ous and irril.iblc. Nyuk Tsin guessed that he was basing' 
difficulty meeting payanents on the snrious ventures into which she.’, 
had goaded him, and she was sorry that it was he who had to bear ' 
the burden of tlicsc trying days and not she. 'Therefore, when the 
mammotli dinner at Asia’s ended, the little old lady told the ■svomea:. 
about her tliat she •svanlcd to talk witli Hong Kong, and after she 
was taken home and had examined licr body for leprosy arid liad ' 
inspected her big disgraceful feet,- she appeared in a biack" gown mtSi’ 
buttons down the right side and asked in Hakka, “Hong Kong, »e , 

' things so very bad?” 

“Wu Chosv’s .'\untie, the detectives are back again,” he cxpbmed. . 
'■“But you don’t know whether that means good. or bad,” .she- 
observed. , - 

‘‘Detectives arc never good,” he assured her. ' 

, "How do you know they’re back?” 

“Kamejiro Sakagawa said tlicy were digging into his land deal ■ 
again. ’Tliey were also asking sly questions at Australia’s." 

“How are we fixed for taxes and mortgage payments?” she askcc.r 
. . Tin's was tlie one bright spot, and he said with some relief, “No! 
too b.id. With the raoncy we saved list year rve’re out, of trouble.” • 
“Then we’ll be prudent and wait,” she advised. “If someone wants • 
to hurt you, Hong Kong, keep him off balance. A'Likc him take the • 
first tep toward you, for tlicn you can watch liiin coming iand take ; 
prccauUons." 

; . Four days later the first step came, in the person of a husky, ‘ 
.quiet-sjroken Irishman from Boston with huge, bushy-black eyebrows, 
who said that his name was A'lcLafferty and who appeared m Hong 
Kong’s ofirce asking idle questions about real estate, and from the ■ 
assured manner in which the visitor behaved, Hong Kong deduced: 
•“This one has the detective reports in his pocket. He knows.” 

Not much happened that first day. Hong Kong probed: ."You 
looking for a hotel site? You got something else in mind?" 
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.-"I know all tkat,” Hong Kong said evenly. “Maybe better-lban 

bV. But why should I fight your batae?" -.t.''’ 

' “For two simple reasons,” the lawyer said. You re nght that we 
■an’t begin to pay you for the risks you’ll be taking if 'The Fort 
lecides to eliminate you, as they may. But remember this, Hong 
iCong. Here is the real estate you control.” And on this map Mr. 
^vlctaffertj' pointed to almost every parcel Hong Kong then -held, 
it was remarkable that the man knew so much. “Now if Gregory’s 
comes in, and O. C. Clemmons, and Shea and Homer, the entire 
economic life of Hawaii gets a boost. Land is scarce. They have got to 
buy from you, and every inch you have will double and treble in 
value. Hong Kong, you’ve got to believe that an expanding economy 
is good for everyone, a stagnant economy is bad for us all. Your 
profits will come indirectly. And the irony of it is, if The Fort had 
let us in ten years ago when we first tried, for every dollar of profit 
we made, they would have made she, because we would have stirred 
up their whole economy for them.” 

“TTie Fort has no intention of allowing things to be stirred up,” 
Hong Kong pointed out. 

“And that’s my second reason, Hong Kong. Anything that helps 
Gregory’s or California Fruit helps you people, and by you people 
I mean the Japanese and the Chinese. Did your spies find out who 
my old man was? Look, I know you sent cables to Boston to check 
on me. Well, my old man was Black Jim McLafferty, a bull-necked 
Irishman from downtosvn Boston with ferocious eyebrows like mine, 
and every figbt you Chinese have had in Hawaii, we Irishmen had 
twice as bad in Boston. But my old man . . . Hong Kong, he was a 
terror. Wound up governor till the local Fort put him in jail. Then 
he became mayor on a vindication ticket. I’m Black Jim’s son; and 
I don’t scare easy. Believe me when 1 tell you that you’ve got . to do 
to The Fort what my old man did to the stiff-necked Protestants 
in Boston.” '' 


Hong Kong did not hke the way the conversation was going, so 
he took it onto a higher level by observing, “Seems to me what 
you have to do sooner or later is get a bi^er piece of land on the 
edge of the city where you can have lots of parking.” 

“We plan to, after we get our first operation working.” 

"What you ought to do, if you’re smart, is buy the second piece 
of land right now before prices go up.” 

“Exactly what I wanted to discuss next. We’ve already settled on 
the location, and we expect you to buy it for us at the same time 
3 ’ou get the downtown leases.” 

“Where?” Hong Kong asked, , - 

"At the other end of town there’s a fine piece of land inside a 
big fence. It’s called, the Swamp ...” 

Kong hughed. “Can’t be touched.” 

We d give two million for it” 

' •• • • * ■ • • 
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‘Tou liave used exact^}^■th'e''^^llt■\^;ord/.^'.McLa^^ek5' said coldly. 
‘'Six months from now, Mf.'Kee/we wll hav^ bulled Our . \vay in'tQ- 
the biggest goddamned store right,” 'and.'he whipijed oiit a'sKrct 
map of dorsTitovTi Honolulu, "herci’' Forcefully he jabbed his finger, 
at a prime intersection. : ■ - ' . , . . ■ 

•When Hong Kong saw the location he gasped, "The Fort; will 
break you, Mr, McLafferty,” he. wanred,' \ ■ 

“Nope, We’re too strong, We're'ieady to lose five million dollars ' 
the first three years. We have resources of nearly half a billion behiid: 
that The Fort is not going to break us,” 7 

“But it won’t let you buy that land, or lease if. either. You simply, 
aren’t going to get in fliere.” ■ , ' • - 

‘Tou’re going to buy it for us, Mr. Kee.” ■ - ■ ; 

“Ifs not for sale,” Hong Kong protested. . 

“I mean, you’re going to get the leases. You’ll use an assumed liatne 
... a dozen assumed names. After today I won’t see you again,’ 
but we’ll arrange some system of keeping in contact. Gregory’s -is 
breaking into Honolulu, and don't you ever doubt if’ 7 ,7 
“If The Fort doesn’t break you, it’ll break whoever buys the land . 
for you. It has great power to retaliate.” ’ . ■ 

“We’ve thought about that ... a lot, Mr. Kee,’’ ' •- . .. ■ 
“V\Tiy don’t you call me Hong Kong?” _ ' 

“And we spent more than a year analyzmg your , position ont •' 
here. If you keep in a solvent position, Hong Kong, nobody C 3 n^ 
hurt you. And if they try, we stand ready to spend a .gobd deal of . 
the five million we know we’ll lose, shoring you up.” 

Hong Kong liked this daring, cold-blooded Boston Irishman, iind-, 
after a moment’s reflection asked, "You have to have that specific' 
comer.” ■■■■ ' ' , 

"No other,” the lawyer said, 

"How long do I have?” - 

“Si-x months." ■■■ , ■ 

“You agree to pay fifty' per cent above going rates?” . 

“We'll do better. You give us a strict accounting of actual costs,, 
and we’ll give you a hundred per cent commission.” ’ , ■ 

“You know that if The Fort hean about this”. . „ 

.“We Imow. That's why we chose you to negotiate the leases.”- 
Hong Kong leaned back. "You're certainN a'ware, Mr. McLafferty, • 
that the profit to me is not very substantial. But nevertheless you’re ; 
asking me to risk my business life in- a head-on. tangle witli .The 
Fort. How do you reason?” ;• . , , ' ' 

“We say this. 0. C. Clemmons wants to come into these islands, ■' 
but The Fort won’t let tlrem. Won’t sell them. land. Won’t pr* 
■vide shipping. Won’t do anything. Same with. Shea and Homer, ' 
same with California Fruit. The Fort has cold-bloodedly decided that, 
no mainland firm will be allowed in Hawaii, They. are, -delerminca. 
to set their cr/m prices, keep competition oiit, gamer all -profits tp 


Sons. If we Bad paiddabor a good wage twenty years ago, I suppose 
oof gross island product would have increased maybe half a .billion 

dollars each year.” , , 

, “You don’t call that stealing?” McLafferty asked. 

“Technically you can’t, if Iheir intentions are honest. They may 
be dumb but they’re not crooks.” 

“Then you’ll get the land for us?” McLafferty asked. 

“I have to consult my hui,” Hong Kong countered, taking refuge 
in that word, for he knew that McLafferty would not understand 
if he said, “I must talk this over with my hundred-year-old grand- 


“I needn’t warn you,” the Bostoman said, "that if any of your 
hui breathes a word of this ...” ^ 

“My hui has been keeping secrets for almost a century,’ Hong 
Kong replied cryptically, and next day he reported: “My hui says 
that now’s the time to strike. I have four Japanese, two Chinese and 
a Filipino starting to get your land. In six months you’ll have it. 
How do I slip messages to you in Boston?” 

' McLafferty looked astonished. “Boston?” he repeated. “Didn’t I 
tell you? I’m liiung here from now on. I’m part of the revolution 
that’s about to hit these islands. Since I got my old man’s eye- 
brows, I suppose that in the elections I’ll be called Black Jim 
McLafferty. You see, I’m a working Democrat.” 


W\ 


HEN Hoxworth Hale, back in 1946, succeeded in frustrating 
the attempt of California Fruit to open a string of super- 
markets in Hawaii, he repotted to The Fort; “Within the past year 
we have been faced by formidable challenges from the mainland. 
’This was to have been expected after the dislocations of war, and 
for a while it looked as it the dangerous radical iiiovements we have 
. detected in the population might lead to California Fruit’s success, 
for these outsiders came very close to snapping up several leases, and 
at one point I was afraid they might succeed in buying out I^me- 
; jiro Sakagawa, but we applied certain pressures on the little Japanese 
and forestalled that; So for the tame bebg, at leasts we have turned 
■ back a very dangerous enemy. But in a larger sense it seems to me 
; that our_ real danger is going to come from Gregory’s. They have 
. tried twice now to penetrate our market, and only by the most 
; resolute action have we forestalled them. We must remain extremely 
, dert to keep them out of Hawaii, and I shall consider any mem- 
; her of our group derelict to his duty who does not keep us informed 
ot Gregory’s next move. 

■ . P' and Shea and Homer, I feel certain we 

; iia\e scared them oE, so that unless something unforeseen happens 
, we need expect no more challenges from them.” Hoxv/orth looked 
• steadily at his colleagues, as if to instill into each the conia:^-^ to 
- influences, and the members left'^that 

meetmg with added resolution, hut in 1947 Hale had to summon his 
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“It’s owncc! by an elderly^^ati^aiwn -lady - called > v .’’-He tool; 
out a piece of paper. “ISlabink;Kaiiakoa, and she has one boy-,they 

• call Kelly. He’s a beachboy,” . . . • ' 

"Mr. McLaffer^, you have- fenlarkable judgment where -land is 
concerned, but this parcel is tied up in a trust; To get it you’ve got 
to buc^ three trustees, appointed by the court. You know who tliey 
are in this case? First comes Hesvlett Janders, from "nie Fort. 
Second, John Whipple Ho.vworth, from The Fort, And third, Haiw 
Helmore, married to Abigail Hewlett, from 'The. Fort. You think 
they’re going to let you pick up that land?” ' - 
“We’ll take it to court!” McLafferly stormed^ and -Hong Kong 
was pleased to see that the Irishman was in this fight to' -the finish; 

"Good ideal” the Chinese agreed warmly. “And .who do yoii 
suppose the judges will be who hear your appral? Same ones who 
appointed the trustees. And syhat are the nanies of these judges?- 
There’s Judge Clements, married to a Whipple.' There’s Jnd® 
Harper, irom Texas, came out a widower and married a Hoxsvofft. 
And there’s Judge McQendin from Tennessee. He's not marricd-lo 
anybody, but his son is, to a Hale. How do you think they, wifi hand 
down their decision in a case affecting The Fort?” , ' ' ' , 

“Are ftey all crooks?” McLafferty asked bluntly. ' ■ 

“Not a one of them,” Hong Kong replied. “In fifty years of pretty, 
close watching Tlie Fort I’s'c ncs’er caught them in one crooked 
deal. They’re very honest men, upright, trustworthy. They jiist happen 
to beh’eve witli all their hearts that only they’ know what is best for-. 
Hawaii. No judge ever hands down a dishonest decision. Neven They' 

• just study who’s involved in the case, and if it’s Hong Kong Kce' 
^ versus Hoxworth Hale, wiry, on the face of it I’ve got to be wrong, 

because Hale is a man knowm to be honest, and whatever he wants 
'to do is unquestionably for the welfare of Hawaii.” ' , • - 

“Tliey got it real sewed up, don’t they?” McLafferty growled. 
“But the best they’ve got is this tmstee racket," . Hong Kon| 
continued. "You take this Malama Kanakoa. She has .parcels of Imd ' 
worth ten million ... at least Tire judges say, ^Malama, you’re a ; 
dear Hawaiian woman wuth no sense at all. 'We’re going to put yon- 
, on a spendtlirift trust Tliree fine haolcs will look after your interests, . 
protect you. All we’re going to charge you' for this serviire is fiftj' 
tliousand dollars a year. You can have what^s left.’ And then the - 
trustees, appointed by the courts, reason; 'Best way to keep a Ha- 
-vvaiian in, line is keep ’em in debt’ So -within a year poor Malains^ 
is so deep in debt to stores run by The Fort, and she owes the got'- . 
emment so many back taxes she never can get her head above.- 
water. But year after year the trustees get their fees, before .the stores,- 
before the government, before Malama. They filter down a little.- 
mmey to her, and things go on and on.” . 

“So by the trick of doing nothing and w-aiting, -.'they, steal . the, 
islands' blind . . . but in an honest way.” .■ ' ; - .- . v, 

Hong Kong studied this summary for some time, then cautiously' 
observed: “I suppose so for The Fort has held us baede two full genera-'. 
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‘It TTtrjid ce 

r'.Thra 3^5 
1 ftsss mstts— 
or a minnte iiat fezs 
hat McLafierr^- vras aatirg 
:nt Genaexnei!, I £ 
nan r^y repres^t?” 


ir £ nzsi like thst into ont ci^a”-_ 
i asnonnced, niit liis natord. caution 
at£r5c3- so ke asked, “Let’s suppose 
:i a notsi aras a klind. Lef s suppose 
“t for someoiie entirely differ- 
£ feir sun-osition. Whom does this 


0 tiiis prouisin. oiovriy juau o 

■nan rvim a typical Wliipple intellect, reasoned: “The group that 
CTS most furious ■when we turned them hack was California Fruit, 
but I think ihat out of natural vanity they would refuse to recruit an 
ai^ent from Boston. It just wouldn’t seem palatable to a Californian. 
I°don’t think O. C. Clemmons is going to fight again, and after 
hvo had v/hippmgs I doubt that Gregory’s will be back. ’Therefore 

1 have to conclude that it’s Shea and Homer. It’s the kind of trick 
they'd pull, and after all, remember that Shea is a prominent 
Catholic.” 

“I wonder if it could be Gregory’s after all?” Hoxworth mused. 
“Has anybody met this McLafferty yet?” 

No one hadj and the meeting ended with Hale’s final warning; 

“I suppose you've all read that California Fruit has signed a contract 
with their labor unions? Gregory's entered into one fiiree years ago, 
and you know the Shea and Homer stand. If you require any en- 
couragement in this fight to keep men like McLafferty out of oui city, 
keep the labor union angle in mind.” 

When the others had left The Fort, Hosworth Hale sat brcodhi| 
upon the things they had been discussing, and he could net cem- 
, piehend how any sensible man who loved Hav-mi would e.-en con- 
sider allowing an outfit like Gregory’s entrance to the islands. ‘W'hy, 
iamn it alll” he growled. “They’re outsiders. 'They undercut estab- 
ished principles, and if they made a little money, what would ther 
3o -with it? Siphon it off to New York. Does it ever do Hanuii snr 
’ood? Not a penny of it.” He looked out his windovr tov.ard tki 
Missionary Public Library, built wito family funds, then torrard tbs 
Missionary Art Museum, which his Grandfather Ftts bad eudovrsd 
Mth hah a million dollars and a Rembrandt In the dhtsn cs Q ■ 
the Missionary Natural History Museum, housing an uamatchsa. 
collection of Hawaiian artifacts, and beyond it stood ths iu-a^T 
magnificent memorial to old Abraham Hewlett’s Icr.'e of the^^^lJ 
■wuiian people, Hewlett Hall, where Hawaiian br ,3 and girls" were 
given free a first-rate education. More important were toe thinss 
that codd not he seen; the family piofessbnhips at toe tmiverdto 
toe Missionary Foundation for Oceanic Research, toe Missions 
. Fund for Retired Ministers. You could scarcely touch an as^t of 
' had not been improved and nourished by sum" m''-m- 

1 her of The Fort b “ ' 

' • allowed Gregory’s to come in and operate as to^w 

' washed, Hoxworth mused. “Let’s look at Honolulu fity years from 


confreres’agSiri,' and j3jis tiihe Kte rep< ' ' ‘I’. " 1 ' ■ 

around here thab I neither like 'riqr/ . : ■ ' ; 

■ time ago by the clerk'at'the Lagoon to the feet that a Bostoii la\%' 
named James McLaffeity was ’in' our city and acting :rather .Sus 


piciously. For example,- he svas caught talking a long time with tli( 
beachhoy Kelly Kanakoa— that’s Malama’s rather worthless son, Wi 


put some pe(mle. on Kelly and found: out that this McLafferty. hac 
brought up the subject,” and' here Hossvorlh paused for dramalic 
effect,- *'the 'subject of the Su’a'tnp.” ' 

A whiteoapped wave of cxdtement, marked by widely opened 
t^es, sped about the room, like a breaker' heading for shore, and Hale 
. continued: “So far as sve can deduce from what, Kelly was able to 
tell us, McLafferly had in mind the possibility of,” again he dropped 
his voice to underline the enormity of what was going on, “a hotd.” 
Once' more the wave of opened eyes flashed about- the room, .for 


the o-wiiers of almost every important hotel sat that day - in The 
Fort. 'TVe put tracers on. this McLafferty and haven't ' come up 


■ -with much. Hewlett, rvill you -read us what we’ve found so far?”,' 

TT_ T__1 _?_1 J : M-__ 


Hewlett Janders cough^, picked up a, sheet of paper, and read: 
Tames McLafferty, BA. Holy Cross 1921,- Harvard Law School 


“James McLafferty, BA. Holy Cross 1921,- Harvard Ww School 
1926. Practices law in Boston. Served as colonel m the.'Army Air 


Corps 1941-45 in charge of land procurement for airstrips in 'Africa; 
Italy and England. Author with Professor Harold Ahemethy of 


Harvard Land Procurement Policies of the U, S.' Army Air Coips. 
Soil of the infamous Black' Jim, McLaffe^, long-time Demonatic 
politidan who served a term in jail for malfeasance while governor.' 
■ '-..Ronian Catholic and visited Rome twice while on duty oveisei, 
hviiich endeared him to his father’s constituents. He himself has 


never run for office,” Big Hewlett Janders stopped, then added,' "No 
clue as to who is employing him for whatever he’s doing in Haivaii” 


Hewlett threw the paper on the table as if to .say, "If you think juu 
can make anything out of this, you’re welcome to try.” . •' 


Hoxworth Hale said, “'Well, what does it add up to? -We End that 
a stranger who knows a lot about land procurement, whd'is'obwously 

-t I ^ fr 


a radical of some sort from Harvard, is interested in the Ssfemp . 
-ffor a hotel. It certainly looks to me as if he were the land or ihan. 
we've been trying to keep out of our city.” The men ahoui the table' 
^odded,^so Hale continued: "Do we-have any of the Kanakoa Trust-, 
men among us?” ■ • 

Hewlett Janders reph'ed, “I’m on the board, so is John liVhi^p’e 
Hoxworth. The third member is Hany Helmore and he can certainly- 
.be trusted.” . ■ ' ■ . ■, 

■ “Will you speak for Harry?” Hale asked,. ' 

“Well,- he's married .to my cousin Abigail," I-Ieivlett pointed 'out. ,, 

,“I guess Lean speak, for.him.’t. ' , . ' : 

"Is it agreed tlien that under . no circumstances will Malama 
Kanakoa be allowed to seU'-the Swamp to McLafferty?’’ • - 
"So far as I’m' concerned,” Hmvlctt replied? “How. about you.-, 
John Hoxworth?" • - . - 
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^ anything about a labor union ” Goro pointed out- 
shifbng from one foot to the other, while Heivlett slumped back ’ 

*ixs ^di3ir* ' 


m 


• about?" Jandeis snapped 

. An_ right since you bring the matter up, Mr. Janders. Malama 
Sugar IS gomg to organize ” 


Get outl Janders said abruptly, his voice rising even though he 
remamed' seated. 


^uieidy Goro replied, ^Malama Sugar is going to be organized' 
Mr. Janders. Under federal law we are entitled ! . ^ 

“Outl” Janders shouted. Leaping to the door he called for his 
assistants, and when they had piled into the room he commanded: 
"Throw this communist out.” 

Goro, even stockier than he had been in high school, braced him- 
self against the table and spoke quickly: “Mr. Janders, I’m not a 
communist and I’m not going to let your people throw me out, be- 
cause if they did I’d have a court case against you. Then your posi- 
tion oh the union would harden, and we’d have- even more trouble 
■discussing things intelligently. So call the dogs off.” 

“I will never accept a union,” Janders cried. “And don’t you 
ever come stomping back into this office.” 

“Mr. Janders, I promise you that the first plantation we organize 
win be Malama Sugar, and when we reach the final negotiations I 
will sit in this chair . . .” Goro reached for a chair, lifted it carefully 
and set.it down in .position. “This chair. Save it for me, Mr. Janden. 
The next time we meet here wall be to sign papers, 'Tire name’s 
Goro Sakagawa.” 

He left the room quiefly and Janders dismissed his aides. Slumj)- 
ing into his chair he , tried to understand what had happened: ' A 
Japanese field hand stomped into my office and told me . . . He 
collapsed in incredulity and called for Hoxworth Hale. 

“Mow’d it go?” Hale asked. _ 

“A Japanese field hand stomped into my office^ and told me . . . 

“Quit the dramatics, Hewie. What happened? 

"They’re going to organize Malama Sugar.” j rr, t- w. 

“TheyTl never make it,” Hale said firmly. He summoned The Fort 
and told his men,.“Hewie’s had a bad ten minutes. Young Sakagawa 
tipped his hand 


“He stomped in here and tried to_ tell me • • • 
;wformr,fprt “He didn’t trv to te. 


■'Hewiel” ‘Hale mterrupted. “He didn’t by to tell you. Damn it 


all, he told you. , „ „ t i 

“They’re going to organize Malama Sugar, Jandere repeated 


“Ai^if ftey succeed there . , . 


“This has come sooner than I expected, - . 

we beat back our Russian communists m the stakes ot IViV and 
1946, I figured we had them licked. But apparently the dreadful 

Roosevelt virus has infected our entire se^ety. ‘V-bpn 

“But I never e.xpected to see the day, Janders mumbled, when 
a Japanese field hand could stomp into my office . . . 






ihong them were many communists,- for ’they had seen from afar 
hat the situation in Hawaii made it a likely ^ot for thi flowering of 
he communist creed. Among the leaders was a hefty, u^y Irish'" 
jatholic from New York named Rod Burke, who had joined the 
’arty in 1927 and who had steadily risen in its ranks until he had 
cached a position of eminence from which he could he trusted to 
ead a serious attack upon Hawaii. His first step ^s•as to marry , a 
laltimore Nisei, and this Japanese girl, already a communist, ryas 
:o prove of great assistance to him in his grand design for capturing 
he islands. 

For example, when Rod Burke met Goro Sakagarva, returning to 
Hawaii after his instructive labor experiences in Japan, Burke in- 
stantly spotted the capable young army captain as the kind of person- 
ae required for the unionization and subsequently the communiza- 
iion of Hawaii. So Burke said to his Japanese wife, “Get young 
Sakagawa lined up,” and the dedicated Nisei girl succeeded in en- 
listing.Goro not as a communist but as a labor organizer, and through 
hiiri Burke conscripted other Japanese and Filipinos without confid- 
ing to them his membership in the Communist Party. In this way 
a solid-core labor movement was founded w'hich in 1947 stood ready 
to confront The Fort and fight to the rugged, island-breaking end. 

In later years Goro Salcagawa often discussed these beginnings 
with his lawyer brother Shigeo, back from an honors degree at 
Harvard, and he allowed Shig to probe his motives and understand- 
ings as they existed in early 1947. “Did you know then that Rod 

Burke" was a communist?” Shig asked. Cnm 

“Well I never knesv for sure, but I guessed he was, _ Goro 
explained. “He never gave me, any proof. But I recognized him, as a 

'°t'yoSS%icio„s, Go™, we ,o. willing to Voot 

Se,"™ C- 10 apply po>ver. ThaPa the only tl.ng The Fort 

“Did' Burke ever fay to sign you up f^vor of 

“No, he figured he could use me then ^ p , 

the, dumber J^anese and Fihpmos he am si„ y 
Goto explained. . ' 


smart 


^“^ ‘mere did that figured I ws 

enongh®lo use him *“„?3ng Slug saia wt)!- 

iSe'’SnrffluVo«ToUlth.,siae,"Go™eoafe^^ 1- 
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Hard, competent Hoxworth Hale, lyho from beliind the scenes diad 
mastenninded the two preceding, iights.. against the union, nmv 
began marshaling his forces. Rapping on the table he said, "We shall 
present a unified force against, them, and if anyone of yon in 'this 
room wavers, we mil show no mercj'. On the one hand, the Japanese 
radicals will overwhelm you. And on the other, well ruin you. No 
credit. No common merchandising. No legal' support. Gentlemen, 
you stick rvith us or you perish.” He stopped,- glared at the men, 
and ashed, “Is tliat agreed?” ' ■ , ■ 

“Agreed,” die plantation men muttered, and the strike was on. 

hWien policies had been set and the meeting adjourned, tlie plan- 
tation onners stood nervously about the room, unmlling.to leave, 
and Hale asked, “How did a decent young man Ll-e Goro Saka- 
gawa, with three brothers in Punahou, become a communist?” 

Janders replied, “1 think he was assigned to the AJP. of fr. in 
Japan.” _ , 

A pall settled over The Fort. John Whipple Hoxworth mused; 'To 
think that our government took a decent Japanese boy and instmeted 
him in labor tacticsl” Something of the world's maniacal contra- 
diction seeped into the room and mocked the managers, and, Hox- 
worth .Hale asked sadly, “You mean that a boy who might have 
gone to Punahou was perverted by our onm government?” On this 
gloomy note the first meeting of The Fort's strike committee ended., 

' Actually, when Hewlett Janders accused Goro Sakagann of being a 
communist he rvas not far from the truth. Wlien Tire Fort, in 191fi, 
1923, 1928, 1936, 1939 and 1946, refused point-blank even to dis- 
'^cuss unionism and used every known device including force and 
subversion to block labor from attaining any of its legitimate ends, 
it made normal unionization of the islands impossible. 'ITie bari 
hitting but completely American union organizers sent out.from tlie 
mainland found that in Ha'isnii customary procedures got nowhere. 
Not even the vocabulary of unionism nns understood, or acknowl- 
edged where it was understood, so that both 'The Fort and the 
Honolulu Mail in-rariably referred to any union activity as com- 
munism; as a result, over the course of years Hawaii developed its 
own. rather strange definition for terms which on the mainland were 
understood and accepted as logical parts of modem industrial life. 
In brief, unionism was subversion. , - 

• ■ 'There were also physical difficulties. Oftentimes mainland m^rr 
whom the course of history proved to have been rather moderate labor 
organizers were refused entrance to the islands. If ftey tried to talk 
to plantation hands they were bodily thrown off the premises.' If 
they tried to hire a headquarters hall, none nns allowed them. They 
were intimidated, ■vilified, abused and harassed by charges of com- 
munism. 

In obedience to Gresham’s Law of social change, -when, the mod- 
erates were driven out, the radicals moved in, and from J944 on, a 
group of ultra-tough labor men quietly- penetrated tire islands and 
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thing is tliat my wife, Akani, fibred flie Biirfe oiit the f&sl'time 
she saw them. She’d come up agaiiirt a lot of communists in Jalia^ 
'and she spotted Mrs. Burlce instantly. And \I think Mrs. Burke 
spotted her, so nobody was fooled,” Gord assured his brother.- ' 

“Did Burke sign up any really good men?” Shig , asked. 

“Wen, most of the Japanese were dopes, pure and simple, but 
Harry Azechi was as able a man as w’e e\'er produced in tlie islands." 

“Looking back on it, Goro, do you think the alh'ance was neces-. 
saiy?” ' ■ • ; 

Goro had often thought about this, especially since he had knoivii 
so intimately the moderate A.F. of L. men on General Mac- 
Arhhur’s team, and he concluded: “If you remember the position 
taken by The Fort . . . tliat.even. a discussion of labor was com-_ 
munism . . . Hell, Shig, I’ve told you about the time .1 -went in 
to see Hewlett Jandeis. He made me stand like a peasant with my 
cap in my hands. Abused me, ridiculed me. Shig, there was no 
alternative.” ' . ' . 

“None?” his brother asked. 

“None. Hawaii could never have moved into the twentieth century 
until the power of Tire Port %vas broken.' I alone couldn’t liavc done’ 
it. The A.F. of L. men I knew in Japan couldn’t have done it, 
Only a gutter fighter like Rod Burke could have accomplished it.” 

So when Hewlett Janders announced to the Honolulu Mml- that 
'• mainland communists were endeavoring to capture tlie islands, he ws 
right. And when he charged that Japanese had joined the. Part)'- 
under Rod Burke’s leadership, he was also correct. But, when he 
said that the leader of the plantation part of the strike, C^ro Saka- 
\ gawa, ^vas also a communist, he was not- right, but in those tense 
‘ years the hatred of labor was so great that a relatively minor error 
like that didn’t really matter. 

The strike was a brutal, senseless, tearing affair, and it frightened 
Havraii as nothing previous had er'er done, hot even the bombing of 
Pearl Harbor. Rod Burke moved swiftly to tie up the waterfront 
so that not a single H & H ship entered Hawaii for five and one . 
half starving, agonized months. The Fort retah'ated by cutting credit, 
so that everyone in the islands felt tlie pinch. 

Goro Sakagawa led his sugar-plantation workers out on strike. The 
Fort retaliated by suspending all sorts of benefits, so that soon it,w^ 
not the workers who felt the cruelty of social warfare, but their 
families. • , - 

Rod Burke allowed no cargoes of either sugar or pineapple to leave - 
the-islands and no tourists to come in. The Fort refallated by closing 
two of its hotels, and the maids and waiters thus thrown out of work 
were less able to weather tlie strike than, were the hotel owners. 

Goro Sakagawa got the pineapple workers to join the strike. The-' 
Fort coldly announced that its food-supply warehouses were n^rly 
empty and it could no longer distribute to stores like Kamejiro 
Salragawa’s, so one shopkeeper after another faced bankruptcy. 
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called Jasper he didn’t ...” 

“They’re all communists,” Hewie warned. ‘'I rrld jen z jenr ncr 
• that Rod Burke was a red. And he was. I ten rTn n:— nnrr Grr: 
Sakagawa is a red. And he is.” _ 

John 'Whipple Hoawbrth said idly, ‘‘Let’s wart n_ nnrr’r' in- 
dirted, then apply all our strength until thfv’re crn-.nrre:." 

“Has anybody called the govKno:'" L‘r.rr~ i '• ?: 

“Not yet,” John ASTiipple replied 

‘Td love tol” Janders gloated. “Las: nme i .-s -- n.n: an;.: .rr.:- 
' munism he said'. . 


“Nobody will, call anybody,” Hale interrupted. “A great thbg ha: 
happened in out favor. Nobody must spoil it” .And Tne Fort studied 
carefully how the new developments could 'he used to its adi'antage. 

But the day’s triumph was somewhat dampened by an assistant’s 
report that w'hile everyone’s attention had been focused on the strQte, 
something’ curious seemed to have been happening, something which . 
he was unable to eqiimn. Producing a map of downtown Honolulu, 
he pointed to’ certain areas hatched in red and explained; "This is 
the Rafer Hoxworth building, and the ground floor has been, leased 
to a Japanese named Fujimoto. Nothing suspicious about that He 
has the big dry-goods store in Kaimnlti. Now this area is the' restau- 
rant whose huMng is owned by Efl Hewlettis widow. It’s been 
leased to a Filipino who rims a restaurant in Wahiawa.” 

What are you driving aty Charley?’’ Hoxworth asked impatiently. 

LookL me assistant cried. “Within the past six months, every 
store m tins block has been leased, except the big Joe Janders boldine. 
Do you see what that means?” • . . 

Qmet descended oyer The Fort as the managers studied the map, 
finally Hoxworih said, “If somebody has been leasing these sites 
under_ an assumed name . , 6 .ux-s 

This ugly suspicion circulated, but it v/as soon stopped by robust' 
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“We will never end ■ the ' strike unless , we get fuU union recog, 
nition,” Goro replied, and Heivlett Janders slumped in his chair.-' He 
• could see it coming: tlie others were nailing to 'snrrender. The com- 
munists were about to triumph. But before Hewie could speak,. Gord 
quickly added, “Tlien, to match your concession, we'll accept ten 
cents an hour less.” ■ , - 

“Gentlemen,” Hoxworth Hale said ivith fresh hope, “I think Mr. 
Sakagawa’s proposal gives us something to talk about.” Subtly tlie 
spirit of Colonel Mark Whipple, ivho had died for these Japanese 
boys, invaded the room, and Hale asked quietly, "Goro, nail you 
bring your men back in about three hours?” 

“I will, Mr. Hale,” the union leader assured him, but as the group 
started to leave, Hewie Janders asked sharply, “How do we know 
that communist Rod Burke’ll allow us to open the piers?” 

"That’s what we’ve been negotiating about, Mr. Janders,” Goro 
replied. “Wlien I reach an agreement with you men, the piers .arc 
open. That’s what negotiation means.” 

When the delegation left — tlirce Japanese, a haole and th’O Fili- 
pinos — Hewlett Janders left his scat at the head • of the table and 
said, “I cannot participate in what you men are about to do.” 

“I appreciate your posib'on,” Hale said coldly. "But wall you bind , 
yourself to accept what we decide?” At tliis question everyone turned • 
to stare at Janders. If he refused to accept, in the name of J & W; 
the principal plantation operators, no one knew what the eventuality , 
might be, and it was just possible that he might be big enough to 
resist both the unions and his own associates. Desperately he was • 
tempted to fight this out to a Gotterdammerung conclusion, bat 
he was prevented from doing so by cautious words froni the man 
who twenty years before had taken the leadership of 'ITie Fort from , 
him. Hoxworth Hale said sloiviy, “Hewie, your family and mine hai'e 
always loved these islands. We cannot stand by and see them suffer 
any further.” 

The big man looked in dismay at his leader and was .about to 
reject the proposals, but Hale reasoned: “If we must live with labor, 
and that seems to be the spirit of the times, let’s do so with a 
certain grace. I’m going to call Sakagawa back and make the best . . 

"I do not wish to be present," Janders said abruptly. He started to 
leave fte room by the back door, but paused to warn his associates: 
’’You’re turning these islands over to the communists. T refuse to 
ivatch a Japanese field hand come stomping into my office to lay 
down ...” ' . , 

“But you ivill consider yourself bound by our decision?’.' Hale 
interrupted. 

‘2^es,” Janders snapped grudgingly, and when Goro returned to 
ratify tlie, mutual surrender, Hewlett Janders was riot there. 

Mflien the great strike ended, three of Hale’s plantab'on managers, . 
men senior to himself, quit with these words: “We been doin’. ■ 
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Jh^ were so damned.poor they couldn't read. or write; "VVliat'sihapT 
piling in the world when such people' turn- against you?”, ' ■. ’ 

!b?‘That’s what McLaSerty’s been ^doingl” landers shouted. “He ' 
threw us off the track, talking about that hotel.” 

Hale now had control of himself and said, “Gentlemen, this is 
the beginning of an endless fight. I personally am going to obstruct 
Gfegor/s and McLafferty at every turn. Not to keep them out of 
the islands, because if Hong Kong arranged these leases, they’ll stand 
up in court . . .” 

One of the Hoxworths interrupted: “You’d think that in view of 
all we’ve done for Judge Harper, we could at least rely oii him to 
void one of the leases.” . 

Hale ignored this stupid and unworthy observation, continuing: 
“We must fight for time. We’ll establish branches of our own stores 
in Waikiki, in Waialae and across the Pall. Every one of you who 
controls a going concern, move a branch out into the suburbs. 
Multiply and tie everything up. By the time Gregory’s get here, 
we’ll have our stores so prosperous they’ll die on the vine.” 

So, in the curious way by which a deadly catfish, when thrown 
into a pool of trout, eats a few of the lazy fish but inspires the 
others to greater exertion, so that in the end there are more trout, 
and better, and' all because of the evil catfish, the arrival of 
Gregory’s' into Hawaii, followed by California Fruit and Shea and 
Homer, drove the Hawaiian economy ahead by such spurts that 
soon The Fort vras much better off than it had been before. In the 
same obtuse way, the increased wages that Goro Sakagawa’s union 
had chiseled out of The Fort really made that establishment richer 
than ever, because much of the money filtered back into its enter- 
prises, and the general prosperity of the islands multiplied. 

Hale’ s determination to fight the mainland intruders with increased 
economic etiergy of his own had one unforeseen effect upon Hawaii, - 
and in subsequent years this was often cited as the real revolution 
of that trying age: if The Fort was going to compete on an equal 
footing with outfits like Gregory’s, it could no longer afford to pro- 
mote into top positions inadequate nephews and cousins and guHess 
second sons. So under Hoxworth Hale’s sharp eye, a good many 
Hales and Hoxworths and Tanderses and Hewletts were weeded out. 
His policy was forthright: “Either give them minor jobs where they 
can’t wreck the system, or give them substantial shares of .rtpck on 
which they can live while real men run the companies.’’ As ,.a 
result, what crude Hewlett Janders called “the chinless wonders” 
found themselves with a lot of stock, a good yearly income and 
freedom to live either in France or Havana; while in their places 
appeared a flood of smart young graduates of the Wharton Schocd; 
Stanford and Harvard Business. SomCj out of sheer pradence, .married 
IVhipple girls or Hales or Hewletts, but most brought their own 
wives in from the mainland. And all Hawaii prospered. . - 

But of the men who dominated The Fort, only shrewd, confused ■' 
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Hewlett fa’ndcrs," who • said "graffly,- “HaV what. are . yoiir.wonjiiig 
about? I’ve w'amed Cousin Joe'-a dmndred:. times never to lease-nhis 
building watiiout clearing things "wuth me. As ' long as he holds 
fast, there’s not going to be any trouble. WTiat could a person do, 
with just these little ...” • ' . 

"Call Joe,” Hoxsvorth said imperatively. 

An ominous silence surrounded, bluff- Hewlett as he cried warmly, 
“Hell-lo, Joe! ’ITiis is Hewie. Joe, you haven't leased your big store 
site, have you?” 

'Tliere was a ghastly silence, and Hewdett Janders, completely 
shaken, put dosvn tlie phone. TTiere was, no cause to ask him what 
had happened; tlie news stood out from his sagging round face. 
"God damnl” Hoxw’orth Hale shouted, banging, the table. ‘'\Ve’ve 
been outsmarted. Who did this?” he raged. -“Hewdett, who leased 
that store?” 

Big Hewdett Janders kept his head down, staring at ihe'lable. 
“I'm ashamed to say. Kamejiro Sakagawa.” _ , . 

“We’ll break him!” Hoxworth stormed. “We’D not bring a single 
cargo of his into Honolulu. That man will starve on . . 

Icy John Wiipple Hoxworth was speaking: “The problem is two-, 
fold. Who enmneered this damnable thing? And for whom?”- 

Tliere was long discussion as to svho could have accumulated' 
enough capital and wisdom to have effected such a coup, and -by a 
-..slow process of elimination all came to agree that only Hong Kong 
Kee could have swung it. "I’ll challenge him right now,” Hoxworth 
cried, and in a forthright manner he phoned Hong Kong and asked, 
"Did you buy up all the leases?” When the Chinese banker replied, 
j Hoxwvorth nodded his head to his associates. “\^Tiom were 5'du 
I representing, Hong Kong?” 'This time Hoxivorth did not move his 
head, but listened in stunned silence. “Thank you, Hong Kong." 
he said, and put down the phone. 

“California Fruit?” Janders asked, 

“Gregory’s,” Hale replied. 

There was an aching, dumb silence as an era came to an , end. 
Finally one of the Hoxworths asked, “Can't we fight this in the 
courts?” ' - 

“I don’t think so,” Hale answered. 

“Surely we could get Judge Harper to issue an injunction on 
one of these leases. He’s married to my cousin and I could explain . . .’’ 

, “If Hong Kong Kee arranged those leases . . .” Hale could not 
go on. He dropped his head into his hands, thought for a long time 
and then asked his associates, “How could these people do this to 
us? Your family, Whipple, why they looked after the Kees. Damn 
it, the whole Kee hui got its start svith that land Old Doc gare 
them. And those damned Sakagawas. Imagine Kamejiro showing 
such ingratitudel Buying leases , behind . our backs. .How do you, 
explain it? You’d think they’d fed some kind of lo}'aity to ns. We 
brought them here, gave them ;land, looked after them when 
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bem spe<^ca]ly warned by fnends w'ho knew others who had h'ved 
m Hawaii that the islands were populated mostly by Hiroshima-ken 
people, who were clannish to a fault and not altogether contemporary 
One hvely Tokyo girl had whispered to her: "I’ve been to Hawah 
In the enfare area, not one modenne.” Akemi had no illusions 
about her new home, but es'en so she was not prepared for what 
faced her. 


• At the dock she was met by Mr. Sakagawa and his son-in-law 
Mr. Ishii, with their wives standing stolidly behind the stocky 
h’tfle men, and she thought: “This is the way famdies used to look- 
in Japan thirty years ago.” However, she took an instant liking to 
bulldog little Sakagawa-san, with his arms han^'ng out from knees, 
and thought, as she looked down at him: “He is like my father.” 
But then she saw grim-faced Mrs. Sakagawa, iron-w’ihed and con- 
servative, and she shivered, tbinldng to herself: “She's the one to 
fear. She’s the kind we had to fight against in Tok)'o.” 

She was right Mrs. Sakaga\’/a never eased up. Gentle with her 
husband, she was a terror to her daughter-in-law. Long ago in 
Hiroshima, when a son brought home a wife to work the rice 
fields, it was his mother’s responsibility to see that the girl was 
soon and ably v.’hipped into the habits of a good farm wife, and 
Mrs. Sakagawa proposed to perform this task for Goro. In fact, as 
soon as she saw Akemi at the railing of the ship she realized that 
Goro had made a sad choice, for she whispered contemptuously to 
her daughter Reiko, “She looks like a city girl, and you know what 
expensive habits they have.” 

If Goro had had a well-paying job which permitted him to live 
away from home, things might have settled down to a mutual 
and smoldering disapproval in which the two women saw cach,other 
as little as possible and were then studiously polite for the sake of 
Goro, but this could not be, for Goro’s salary at the union did 
not permit him to have his own home, so he stayed with his 
parents. Early in her battle to subdue Akemi, Mrs. Sakagawa estab- 
lished her tlieme: “When I came to Hasvaii life was very difficult, 
and there is no reason why you should be pampered, ■ 

“Does she expect me to go out arid chop a few fields of sugar each 
afternoon?” Akemi asked Goro one night, and in tiine he began to 
hate coming home, for each of his women would in by’ 
grab him off to some comer to explain the faults of the other and 

the turmoil of that day, , , . . i ,1. i 

What angered Akemi most was a little thing, yet so recurrrat that 
it began eroding her happiness with Goro. The Sakagawas had not 
spoken the best Japanese even whfle groiving up m Hiroshima, and 
their long imprisonment in Hawaii had posifavely corrupted their 
speech, so that they noiv used many Hawaiian, Chinese, haole and 
Mipino words, with a hiring melody to the speech borrowed from 
the Mexican. Much of their phraseology was incomprehensible to 
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Hoxworth Hale/altematel)’, fighang and sun’ehdering;^m»'wlial 
ical menace of those days was. -Jt' was .not aic arriiUljof Gregory’s', 
nauseating though that was, nor the tiiuniph of the unions, seditious 
as that v.'as: it lay in tlie fact that Black Jim' McLafferty was'.a 
Democrat. His legal residence was now Hawaii, He no longer worked . 
for Gregory’s but had a small law practice of his own, which he 
combined witli politicking, and whenever HoxiTOilh' Hale passed 
McLaifert 3 '’s office he studied the door, with foreboding, for ..lie 
knew that in the long run Democrats were worse than Grcgoiy's or 
unions or communists. - *■ , 

He W’as tlierefore appalled one morning when he saw that Me- 
Laffert/s door earned a new’ sign: McLafier^ and Saka^wa. Shigeo 
was back from Harvard, an expert on land reform, a brilliant legahst, 
and thanks to Black Jim hIcLafferty’s foresight, an official Democrat. 


F ot.t.ow’iNG THE STRIKE, two of the main protagonists were 
taken out of circulation by family problems, and for some time 
not much w'as heard of either Goro Sakagaiva or Hoxworth Hale. 
At first it looked as if the former’s troubles were tire greater, for 
from that day in late 1945 when Goro had firrt met the slim, and 
intense ymmg Tokyo' modenne, Akemi*san, , their lives bad been com 
tinuously complicated. First. ‘bad come harassment by, MP.’s' who 
had tried to enforce the ’no-fratem'ization edict of the occupation, 
and it had been unpleasant to be dating a ^rl you loi'ed when the 
•MT.’s had the right to intrude at any moment Next had been tlic 
■ridiculous difficulty faced by any American soldier who .wanted to ' 
I marry a Japanese girl, so that once Goro had remarked- bitterly,' 
“When good things are being passed out they never consider me = 
an American, but when they’re dishing out the misery, I'm one- 
of the finest Americans on record.” The young lovers had evaded 
the anti-marriage edict by engineering a Shinto w'edding -at a shrine , 
near the edge of Tokj’o, and had later discovered that Goto couldn't 
bring a Shinto bride back to America, so there had been renewed : 
humiliation at the consul's office, but in . those trying' periods. 
Akemi-san had proved herself a stalwart girl with -a saving sense of 
humor, and largely because she was so sweet to officialdom, her paper ■ 
.work was ultimately completed and by special connivance she mund . . 
herself free to enter Haw'aii. ■ . ■ 

-In 1946, when the troop transport neared Honolulu, Alcemi-san 
had been one of the most practical-minded brides aboard, suffering 
from few of the illusions whose shattering would , mar the, first dajS 
in America ' for many of the .other girls. -She had not . been bddazzM , 
by her yoimg American, Goro Sakaga'w^. She h” ’ ' "cgnized that he 
was what modennes called .'a peasant type,' stir , jcrfectly cdu- • 
cated and boorish; and even in .the sfarvinf ? 1'; - ' .. .had' hid 

accm to the mammoth PJC.’s tlia"^ ’ ' ■ ”’;mc V 

military pay had made him i 
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Things got a little' better whcai Shigeo rchimcd from Han'nrcl 
with his honors degree in law, for then Ahcmi had an intelligent 
person \vith whom she could talk, and they had long discussions on 
politics and art. Akemi rvas astonished to find that STiig had been to 
wit the museums in Boston, but he c-vplained: ‘Td never have gone 
on my own account, but I was living with Dr. Abemcthy and his 
wife, and they said that any Sunday on which you didn't do some- 
thing to improve your mind rvas a Sunday wasted, and I had a 
great time with them." 

“Tell me about the Boston Symphony,” Akemi pleaded. "In 
Japan we think it’s one of the best." 

At this point shrewd Mrs. Sakagawa took Shigeo aside and said, 
‘Tou must not talk any more with Akemi-san, She is your brother’s 
wife, and not a good girl at all, and she will try to make you fall in 
love svith her, and then we will have a tragedy in. the family. I told 
both you and Goro that you ought to avoid city girls, but neither of 
you would listen, and nmv see what’s happened.” 

“\^at has happened?" Shigeo asked. 

"Goro has been trapped by a vain and silly girl,” his mother 
explained. “Music, books, plays all day long. She wants to talk about 
politics. She is no good, that one.” 

The reasons his mother gave did not impress Shigeo, but the fact 
that Akemi was temptingly beautiful in her soft Japanese way did, 
and he stopped being alone with her, so that her life became even 
more desperate than before. It was rescued by the arrival one day of 
a young sociolopst from the University of Hawaii, a Dr. Sumi 
Yamazaki, whose rarents were also from Hiroshima. Dr. YamazaM 
was a brilliant girl who was coriducting three hundred interviews 
rvith Japanese girls manied to G.I.’s, and she got to Akemi late in her 
; study, when her findings had begun to crystallize. 

Akemi, hoping that her intended visitor might be a woman of 
lophisticated intelligence, bad ’first dressed in her most modenne 
Tokyo style, so that she looked almost as if she had come from Paris; 
5ut when she saw herself in the mirror she said, "Today I want to 
3e very Japanese,” and she had changed into a languorous pale blue and 
ivhitc shantung kimono rvith silver zori, and when Me met Dr. 
Yamazaki, she found that it was the attractive young sociologist who 
(vas dressed like a real modenne, with bright eyes and quick intelli- 
gence to match. The two women hTed each other immediately, and 
Dr. Yamazaki made a brief mental note that she would transcribe 
latff; “Akemi Sakagaw-a appeared in formal kimono, therefore 
probably very homesick.” And after two exploratory questions the 
sociologist was able to categorize her hostess with precision! 

• , kimono has told me all about you, Mrs. Sakagawa,” she 
lOKca, m excellent Japanese. 

''Call me Akemi, please.” 

complaints,” the clever young sociologist said. 
In Tokyo you were a modenne, fighting for women’s rights. Here 
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Akemi, but sbe said ijothiiig"and would have been polite ..endfigb 
never to have commented omldiis to'hhe Sakagawas,'for as she, fold 
another ivar bride whom she met at -the store, “I find, their. horrible 
speech rather amusing,".- and, the' .two girls, had laughed .pleasantly 
together. - ■ ' 

The Sakagawas were not so considerate. They .found Akemi’s ■pjc- 
cise Japanese, with its careful inflections and pronunciations, infuriat- 
ing.' "She thinks she’s better than we are,” Mrs. Sakagaun stormed 
one night at Goro. "Always talking as if her'moutli were'fnU of 
beans which she didn’t want to bite." Often when the family was 
galliered for evening meal, Akemi would make some casual obsena- 
tion and Mrs. Sakagawra would repeat one or hvo yvords, pronOnndng 
them in the barbarous Hawaiian manner. Tlien eveiy'one would laugh 
at Akemi, and she w'ould blush. - . ■ 

She fell into the habit of waiting at the market till one or another 
of the war brides came in, and hungrily, like refugees in an alien hnd, 
they would talk with each otlier in fine Japanese Without , fear of 
being ridiculed, "It’s like living in Japan a hundred years ago,” 
Akemi said angrily one day. Then she broke into tears,' and when tlie 
other girl handed her a mirror, so, that she could make, up her face 
and be presentable, she looked at herself a long time and rsaid, 
"Fumflco, w'ould you think that I had once been the lender of the 
modennes? I love Bruckner and Brahms. I was fighting to set the 
Japanese girl free. Now I’m in a w'orse prison than any of them, and 
do yhu know \yhy it’s w'otse? Because it’s all so horribly ugly.' Ugly, 
houses, ugly speech, ugly thoughts.. Fumiko, I haven’t been- to a 
concert or a play in over a year. Nobody T know',' except you, has 
ever even heard of Andrd Gide. I think we’ve made a terrible 
mistake.’’ Later, when alone at the Sakagawas, she' thought: "I live 
for the few minutes I can talk with a sensible human being, but 
every time I do, I feel worse than before.” 

One night she said forcefully, "Goro, there’s an orchestra concert 
tonight, and I think we should go.” Awkivardly they went, but. slid 
did not enjoy it because Goro felt ill at ease, and the eritire audience, 
except for a few students, wctc haoles. "Don’t the Japanese ever go 
to plays or music?” she asked, but he interpreted this as the beginning' 
edge of the complaint, so he mumbled, “We’re busy working." "For 
what?” she snapped, and he said nothing. . . 

MTien Akemi next met Fumiko at the market she asked, "What is ’ 
it they’re working for? In Japan, a man and -woman ivill work like 
idiots to get tickets for the theater or to' buy a beautiful ceramic. 
What do they work for here? I'll tell, you what for. So that-tlicy 
can buy a big black automobile, and put' the 6Id,mama-san in tlie 
back, and drive around Honolulu and say, ‘Now I am as good as a 
haole.’ I’m ashamed whenever I see- Japanese doctors and laivyers in 
their big black automobiles.” ' ' ■ . - , ' , , 

"I am too," Fumiko confessed. "To- think tliat they surrendered 
eveiything Japanese for such a set- of vaiues.’L 
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hich the samurai hero fought sixty, armed villains without suffenng 


"mTapanese girls who mari}' Chinese soldiers,” Dr. YamazaW 
intinuei “face a different problem. Tire Chmfse parents are to^ 


that there is no possibility of their liking 
lie^ unseen daughter-in-law, so they spend the time tih she amves 
latine her so much that when she finally gets here, they find she 
su’t anywhere near as bad as they had feared, W hen she demon- 
hates that she really loves their son, ever)'one reaches a plateau of 
nutual respect, and things go reasonably well.” 

“But the Japanese marriages?” Akemi asked, lou won t dare say 

hey go v/ell.” , , , , 

“Some do,” Dr. Yamazaki assured her. “ViTiere farm boys here 
have married farm girls from Hiroshima-ken, tilings worked out rather 
well. But in a surprising number of cases, the Japanese-Japanese 
marriage does not do well. I think our figures are going to show that 
over fifty-five per cent of such marriages have run into trouble.” 
“Why?” Akemi pleaded. 

“I was bom in Hawaii myself,” Dr. Yamazaki said. “From the 
very kind of family you married into. Stout Hiroshima peasants — 
and remember that even in modem Hiroshima our Hawaii people 
would seem very old-fashioned. Anyhow, I’m partial to the local 
people. But the curious fact is this. The Caucasian mothers-in-Iaw 
and the Chinese realize that they have to make a special efiort to 
understand and love their strange new daughters. So they do so, and 
find happiness. The stolid Japanese mothers-in-law> and God help the 
Japanese girl who marries my brother and W'ho has to put up with 
my mother . . . Well, it’s obvious. They- all think they’re getting the 
kind of Japanese bride that used to flourish in southern Japan forty 
years ago. They make no effort to understand, so they- haven’t the 
slightest chance of finding happiness with their new daughters.” 

'Do you know what’s killing my marriage?” Akemi asked bluntly. 
Dr. Yamazaki was not surprised at the forthrightness of the question, 
for she had watched the dissolution of several such marriages, but 
now Akemi paused, and it was apparent to Dr. Yamazaki tiiat ch“ 
was supposed to guess, so she volunteered: “In Japan youn^ men arc 
[ learning to accept new ways, but in Hawaii they have 
! nothing.” ■' - 

I confessed. “Is that what the other girls svl” 

1 . Iney all say the same thing ” Dr. Yamazald assrrr&J '}i~- 

many of them outgrovv their distaste, or somehow leam 
t their husbands. 

keep -me from dom:^ 

3fter dav?” “ ' 

i What? the sociologist asked professionally, ' 

' V mud?lorg?.’^ I 

, Dr. Yamazaki tiioueht of hpr < 
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YOU find' yourself in an anciefit'-Japan-'fliat feveh .ydiir-paJCTts'j^tr 
knew. You find the local 'Speech barbarous, the intellectual b'utloo'k 
bleak, and- the aestlietic vieAV.-oflife nonexistent.” Dr. ‘yama?aki 
hesitated, then added, “You- feel- that if llris is America,- you’ hid' 
better go back to somethingbetter.”'- • ' ' ' . . 

Akemi-san gulped, for she had not j'et formulated lliat bitter con- 
clusion, though for some ;b'me she 'had suspected its inmitabilify. 
Now, through the soft speech of another, the frightening words' had 
been spoken. "Do many feel as I do, Yamazaki-serisci?” 

“Would it help you to know?” the young woman' asked;. ; 

"Indeed it w'omdl” Akemi cried eagerly. ' . ' - . 

"You understand that my figures arc only tentative . . 

Akemi laughed nercously and.saidj “It’s so good to Kear a person 
use a w’ord like tenfatfi'e.” • , - . 

“I’m afraid you’re bitter,” Dr. Yamazaki said 'reprovingly. . 

"Any more than the others?” Akemi asked. . 

"No.” ^ 

"I think you reached -me just' at the -right' Hmc,’’; Akemi.' said 
eagerly. . , " .' ; ' /V. . . 

“The general pattern is this,” Dr. Yamazaki said, bnt b'rfore sher 
could continue, Akemi interrupted and asked, ".Would you think me' 
a very siUy girl; Yamazaki-senseij if l said that 1 wanted to serve you 
tea? I am most terribly homesic^.” • ■ ' • 

The- two -women sat in silence as, Akemi prepared.fea in the.. 
ceremonial manner; and when the ritual was ended; Dr. Yariiazald’ 
conlihued: “Suppose that a hundred local soldiers iriarri^ Japanes'e 
girls. Sbrty of the husbands were Japanese. Thirty were' Caucasians. 
Ten were Chinese.” ■ > ' 


“How have the marriages worked out?” Akemi-san asked.’ • 
“Well, if you take the thirty lucky girls who married Caucasians, ■ 
about twenty-eight of them are quite happy. Some of -tlib girls say 
they’re deliriously happy. They say they wouldn't'go’ back to Japan 
even if I gave them all of Hibijn Park.” 

"They w'onldn’t go back to Japan?” Akemi gasped. t'^Vere 'they 
girls who n-ere interested in books or plays or music?-’l, . . 

- "Much like you. But you see, when a hable 'man' mariis a.' 
Japanese girl, his parents are so shocked that they make' a ' hue, 
spiritual- effort to like the girl. And when they meet someone like 
you, gentle, well-bred, sweet to their .son, ■ they -overcompensate. ; 
Tliey.love her more than is required. Thevmake her, life a heaven r 
on .earth." 


■ "Do such people listen to music?” Akemi asked.., . - - , . 

-. ."Usiwlly.a haole man hasn’t the nerve to.' many', a Japanese girl 
urilKs he’s -rather sophisticated.culturally; Sudr couples c^'eriehce a- 
very full spectrum.” ■_ ■ ', '- 

■ Akemi looked glumly at the bleiak' waUs-of -the ‘Sakagawa . home) ■' 
with a four-tube radio im’ariably tuned to a. station- that' alternate 
American jazz with Japanese hiUbilly-songs.’ Wlienem^she and Corn 
weiit to a movie it w’as ins'ariahly a chanbairij a Japanese w;estem, in 
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Then, imitating her mother,' she Hslccd, . ^you uuuiy yuu ic utyu 
than we are, using siich language?’- So at home, in >elMef ease, T4|1J 
• pidgin.” . - 

“I wall not,” Ahcmi'-said. “1 am- an -educated Japanese who ha: 
■fought a long time for certain things.” ' _ 

‘‘If you love your husband,” Dr. yamazald said, ‘'yoii -will learn' i{ 
accommodate yourself.” ‘ , , 

‘‘To certain things, never,” Akeini said. Then she asljed abruptly 
“Have you -ever been -manied, Yamazaki-sensei?’!.' ■ ' ' ' 

“I’m engaged,"' the sociologist replied. '• . • ■ ' i 

“To a, local boy?” ' . 

“NOj- to a haole at the University of Chicago.” 

. •„ “I see. 'You wouldn’t dare marry' a local boy, would you?” ■ ■ 

. “No,” Dr. Yamazaki replied -carefully. - • 

Akemi tapped the sociologist’s notebook and laughed. “Noiv -Tn 
e'mbalmed in there." . . ' ; 

"One of many," Dr. Yamazaki said. ' • 

“But can you guess where I’d like to be?” • > ■- 
“In a small coffee shop in the Nishi-Ginza, surrounded by e-vcitin; 
conversation on books -and politics and music.” ' - - 

“How could you guess so accurately?” Akemi asked. 

“Because I’d like to be there, too,” Dr. Yamazaki confessed 
“That’s where ! met my fianed, so I know how lovely Japati.can'he 
But I would say this, too. Hawaii can be just as exciting. T<r' be i 
young’ Japanese here, is possibly one of the most exhilarahng experi 
cnees in the world.”' ' • • ; ' - , 

“But you said you wouldn’t marry one of them,’t Akemi-sai 
S,. reminded her. • . • 

? “As a woman, seeking happiness in a relaxed home. I’ll slick will 
. ' ' 7 haole from Chicago. But as a pure intellect, if I were no 
" vulved as a woman, I would much prefer to remain in Hawaii.” . 

' ‘‘Tell me truthfully, Yamazaki-sensci, do you think that, .any socieb 
which has as its ideal a long, black automobile can ever be a g 00 ( 
place to live?” ■ ; - - 

Dr. Yamazaki considered the question for some moments anc 
replied: “You must understand that the visible symbols of succes 
which our Japanese here in Hawaii are following ate those laid dovvi 
by the established haole society'. A big home, a powerful car, a bo; 
going to Yale whether he learns anything or not . . . these are thi 
symbols people living in Hawaii must'accept You can’t suddenl; 
require the Japanese to prove themselves superior -to ithe symbol 
upon which they’ve been raised.” ' ' 

“For three years I’ve hoped -.my husbatid would,’,’ -Akemi sak 
bitterly. 

-"Be patient,” Dr. Yamazaki pleaded, “and you’ll -find Ha wai 
improving." ' . ■ , . , v . ' ■ • ’ . 

“I think not,” Akemi said slowly.' “It’s a barren, stupid place ant 
nothing win ever change it.” - .• ■ . . ' • 

The two young women parted, 'and - tliat night Dr. Yamazak 
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•-i'<rrhe Japanese maid brought bacK-'ldie drinlcs; andiAiint Lucinda 
asiced, ^‘Wiere was l?;Oh,iyes. So from that unfortunate marriage of 
Alicab to the half-caste girLMalama . > . You Tcnow, I'.often won- 
dered where Micah got the courage to appear in public so much when 
he was saddled with such a marriage. Well, anyway, our.little Noelani 
here does have a strain of Haraiian blood,- but its more than over- 
come, I should thinlc, by the Hale and \Vhipple strains, except ftat 
.the Whipple girl her great-grandfather married was not from , what I 
like to call the uncontaminated Whipples, to which I belong,. but 
from the branch that married into the Hewletts, which as you know 
were also half-castes, except for the first boy who married Lucy 
Hale, from whom I am descended.” 

The mists from the Pali began to fill the valley, and a waterfall 
echoed mournfully as Aunt Lucinda continued her analysis of the 
family lines. Most of the meandering comments she made were mean- 
ingless to her hsteners, but since all .were descended from these 
early ancestors who had done so much to build Hawaii, each kept in 
the back of her mind some three or four spedally prized progenitors 
to whom she attributed her character,. and whenever Aunt Lucinda 
mentioned one of those names, that listener snapped to attention 
through the gin and nodded with special approval. Through the years 
Lucinda had noticed, that' three names in particular evoked venera- 
tion: it was best to be descended from Jerusha Bromley Hale, the 
great missionary, mother; or from Rafer Hoxworth, the courtly and 
gracious -sea captain; or frorh Dr. John Whipple, the patrician 
intellect. Aunt Lucinda, with modesty, could point out that she 
was descended from two of the three, and in a way she was happy 
. that she w^'s not related to Captain Hoxworth, for of course all of 
his offspring were part Hawaiian. , 

"It’s not that I'm against Hawaiians,” she,’ assured her visitors. 
"It’s just that I get frightfully irritated at the hero-worship that goes 
on around here over the so-called Hawaiian roplty. I sit in the 
library and I can spot every malihini girl who is going to ask me, 
‘Do you have that book on Kelly Kanakoa?’ I have to stop myself 
from warning them, ‘You’ll have to put your chewing gum away 
while you look at the pictures.’ And when she hands the book back 
reverently she always says, ‘Gee, his grandfather was a kingl' As if 
that meant anything. I’ve always thought it, was one of the most 
ridiculous aspects of Hawaiian life, the way they memorize these 
patheric old lists of kings, as. if a litany of imaginary names meant 
anylhmg. You remember what Abner Hale, he was my great-grarid- 
father, wrote about such ancestor worship: ‘I think it impedes Hawaii 
as much as any other one thing, for the poor fools are so attentive 
to their past that they have no .time to contemplate eternity.’ And 
nothing makes me more irritated than the way a Hawaiian avill .point 
to some pathetic dregs of huhaanity and say accusingly, Tf the mis- 
sionaries hadn't interfered, he would now be our king,’ as if we had 
halted somethbg fine and good. Do you know who the present 
king of Hawaii would be if the missionaries hadn’t put a stop to such 
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marrying, Dad? I mean,' fraiildy, what ’are the chances' that'^bur 

children ivill be more likcMother than lilce you?” ' ■ 

In considerable embarrassment, for this ims the nagging fear that 
had made him hope that Npelaniwould'marry some easterner, Hos- 
worth dodged the question and suggested: “Why don’t we look into 
this with Aunt Lucinda. We always ask her. about the family.”; 
“t^ieh family?" Noelani asked. ' ■ 

“ihe family ... .ill of it," Hoxworth replied, and he drove his 
daughter up to see Aunt Lucinda in the mist-haunted house in 
Nuuanu Valley. "Vyhen they arrived, they found tliat slie \ras enter- 
taining half a dozen ladies of nearly her mvn age, and most of them 
were drinking gin, so that the conversation vmsn't e.xactly on focus,' 
but there was a sweet, rel.r-ced gentility about it. . • • ■ 

‘"niis is my great-niece, on my grandmother’s side, Noelani Hale,” 
Lucinda explained graciously, whisking her pale-blue lace handker- . 
chief toward the girl. “She’s Malama Janders Hale’s daughter, and bn 
Saturday she’s going to marry that fine young WTiipple Janders, who 
is the great-grandson of Clement and Jerusha HervletL” 

At once, Noelani’s place in the ^eat succession wns established, 
and the women smiled at her admiringly, one saying, “I knew your 
husband’s great-grandmother Jerusha very well, Noelani, She .was a 
marvdous women and, could play polo better than the men. If youn^ ' 
kVhipple has her blood, he’ll be a stalwart man, I can assure you,_ . 

“What Noelani came to ask about,” Aunt Lucinda e.vplaincd, “is 
the extent to which she is related to Whip, and I w-ould like to say , 
right now that in my opinion it’s a good deal safer to many into a 1 
substantial island family, whose blood lines are known, than into , 
some purely speculative mainland family whose backgrounds could 
have originated God knorvs where." The women all agreed to, this, . 
'.and a Japanese maid in crisp white took their cups for more tea or 
‘their glasses for more gin. - , 

“The only possible question about the marriage of Noelani and 
Whip,” Aunt Lucinda began, “is tliat each of tliem,” and she 
lowered her voice, “does have a strain of Hawaiian blood. If you go 
back to her great-greatgrandmother on her father’s side, you find . 
. Malama Hoxworth, who ivas the daughter of Captain Rafer Hp.t- 
worih,' who ivas not a missionary but who was a most marvelous 
and courtly gentleman of the finest character and breeding. Of course, 
he married Noelani Kanakoa, the last Alii Nui, Wt Ltihink it safe 
to say that the Malama of whom we are' speaking-. . .' the one that- 
'married the great Micah Hale, that is . . , well anyway and . 
with an airy gesture she dismissed the whole matter. One of the 
most gratifying aspects of talking with Aunt Lucinda was that she 
.threw’ out so many names Uiat you didn’t really have to listen, for . 
w’hen she found herself hopelessly involved in family lines she . 
stopped and started over again. Now she' switched abruptly and 
said, witli no one able to guess how she had arrived at the conclusion, 
“Anyway, no finer gentleman ever lived in Hawaii than Captain 
Rafer Hoxivorth.” 
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ggged.to an Englishman,- but Father felt- that it. would be better- if 
r found a young man closer to home, and as you -know. I became 
engaged to my cousin Horace Whipple, but- he . . She hesitated; 
then realizing that all of her listeners except perhaps Noelani knew 
the story an}Tvay, she concluded: “Before the wedding Horace shot 
himself. At first it was suspected that he might have stolen money 
from J & W, but of course that was quickly disproved, for there has 
never been a case of theft in the family.” 

.. “Which family?” Noelani asked. 

“The family. All of us,” Aunt Lucinda replied, and when her 
nephew Hoxavorth had departed with his attractive daughter, she 
summoned Kimiko to refill the glasses, remarking, “That Noelani is 
one of the loveliest these islands have ever produced. She did 
marvelously well at Wellesley, and I think we’re lucky that she’s 
come home to many with her proper kind. After all, she comes from 
excellent stock.” 

It was a major characteristic of Hawaii that everyone claimed dis- 
tinguished ancestors. In 1949 there were no Hawaiians who were not 
descended from kings. The Hales had constructed the myth that 
cantankerous old Abner from the miserable farm near Marlboro had 
been, were tlie truth knorvn, of knightly ancesti}' dating far back in 
English history. The Kees never mentioned the fact that their 
progenitor was a shifty little gambler who had bought his concubine 
from a Macao whorehouse; he was, if you listened closely, something 
of a Confucian scholar. And even hfrs. 1'oriko Sakagawa alwaj’s ]o\'ed 
. to tell her children, “Remember that on your mother's side you 
come from, samurai stock.” Of all these gentle fables, only Mrs. 
Sakagawa's was true. In 1703 the great Lord of Hiroshima had had 
as one of his flunkies a stocky, stupid oaf whose principal job it ^vas 
to stand svith a feathered staff xs'arning away chance .intruders when 
his lord was going to the toilet. Technically, this male chambermaid 
was a samurai, but he had been too stupid even to hold the toilet 
signal well, and after a while had been discharged and sent back to 
•his home village, where he married a local girl and became the 
ancestor of Yoriko Sakagasva; and if she, like the others in Hawaii, 
derived consolation from her supposed illustrious heritage, no harm 
was done. 

The Hale-Janders wedding was a splendid affair, held in the florver- 
decked • old missionary church, with Reverend Timothy Hewlett 
officiating; but as I said earlier, it only seemed that Go:o Sa-cajsv.a 
was having more domestic trouble than his adver:ar.-, 

Hale, for Noelani and Whipple had been married onlv't'y- rr.cr.:; s 
when Whipple suddenly announced, out of a dear bice r :: 
an announcement were so made: “I just don't io-.e Ndtdr. 

“What?” she asked in heartbroken aito.'^:;h.r.e.c:. 

“I’m going to live in San Francisco,” he said rim;.'- , 

“Is there some other girl?” Noelani plesded. - .lime. 

“No. I guess I just don’t like sils,” ' 

“Whipl” . ” -r — - 
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nonsense? The beachboy Kdlly Kra'akoal Have you Cs-er heard- hM- 
speak? He insists on using a vdcabulaty of about ninety words, half 
ot them bMaih. Everybody ' Kelly 'likes 'is bJaJah except that he talk 
me his seestah.” ' ■ ■ "S' 

Hoxworth coughed and his aunt collected her thoughts. "Oh yes,, 
now about ■V^^ipple Janders. He went to Punahou and Yale, as you 
know, and had a very good record in the rvar. Handsome boy, but not 
so fleshy as his father, which is understandable, because • Hewlett 
tak e s after the Hewlett side of the family, and tliey were ahvays 
unprepossessing types, if you’ll allow me to say so, Abigail, because as 
you know Abraham married a Hawaiian . . . well,' he -picked- up a 
Hawaiian wahine after Urania died, but that’s neither here nor 
tliere, 

“I suppose what you’re really interested in is how the intended 
bridegroom Whipple relates to the Hales. If you’ll go back to Micah, 
who married the half-caste girl Malama Hoxwvortli, you’ll nmember 
that he had two children, Ezra and Mary, and Ezra of course was 
your great-grandfather, Noelani, and that takes care of that.’'.’nie 
Japanese maid returned to pass coconut chips, toasted a delicious 
salty brown. "You may fill the glasses, too, Kimiko,” Aunt Lucinda 
reminded her. ' , - ' ■ . - 

Slie never got back to Mary' Hale, Micah’s daughter, but the group 
understood that somehow Mary was related to Whipple Janders, 
but what Aunt Lucinda did say was perhaps of greater importance: 
“So you can see that 'Whipple comes from some of the finest stock 
in the islands. For tliree generations^ . l^ipples- have rtiarried 
Janderses, which accounts in part, I suppose, for tire way in, which 
their family fortunes have been conserv'ed.’’ 

Turning directly to Noelani, the beautiful girl who' was soon to he 
married, Lucinda said, "I can think of no one you could have chosen 
finer than ^Vhipple Janders, and I am extremely happy for you, 
i'' ipiqr' When I look at your marvelous face I see your great-great- 
grandfather Micah Hale, the savior of these islands. You have his 
high forehead, his courage and his force of character. But your beauty 
comes from the 'Whipples. Isn’t it strange,’’ she asked the hushed 
group, “how the seed of one handsome man could have produced.so 
much beaut)’ in these islands? I know it’s fashionable to laugh at old 
maids who haven’t married, and I’m sure you’ll think me rain if I 
dram that when I was young I too was a typical ^Wiipple heauly. 
Kimiko, fetch me that portrait in the bedroom!’’ And tlie Japanese 
maid silently brought in one of the last great portraits completed by 
Sargent, and it showed a glow'ing young beaut)’ in white,' with -lace 
and combs, and Lucinda said, “'That’s what I'mean by the Whipple 
complexion. You have it, Noelani, and it's a great consolation to 
me to think that it rvill .be" reunited with the male side of tl'C 
Whipple family. What handsome children you are bound to have!” 

The maid stood awkwardly with ‘ the heavy picture, 'and ; bliss. 
Lucinda said, 'Ton may take it back, Kimiko," And W’hen the maid 
vas gone she confided: "Sargent did that of me when' I.was en- 
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bbfnage of losing companies ‘to/those tliat 'were prosperous, but 
Eddie Kee applied himself "to the task of assembling opinions from 
mainland tax courts, and within bvo months he was an expert iii 
the field. Then, with several tax reports airmailed in from New York 
he reported back to his great-grandmother in her little -house, and 
when he came upon her she was picking lint from a shawl, and he 
thought: “How can she be so old and yet so interested?” 

“Can you explain it now?” she asked in a high, cackling voice. 
“Fundamentally," Eddie began in his best professional style, “it’s 
an old law and a good one.” 

“I don’t care whether it’s good or bad,” Njoik Tsin interrupted, 
her voice suddenly lower. “What I wnnt to know is how it works.’’ 

‘Take the Janders Brewery. For years it’s been losing money. Now 
suppose next year it makes money. It won’t have to pay any taxes 
because recent years’ losses can be used to offset next year’s gains.” 
-'“Makes sense,” Nyuk Tsin nodded. 

“But look at what else we can do,” Eddie lectured stolidly, as if 
addressing a class of legal students. “If the Kee hui buys the brew- 
eiy, we can then add to its assets all of our old pineapple land. Then 
if the brewery sells the land, the profits will be offset by the past 
losses of the brewery. Do you see what that means, Wu Chow’s 
Auntie?” 

Little N)’uk Tsin did not reply. She sat in the late afternoon sun 
like a winsome old lady embroidered on a Chinese silk. She was 
smiling, and if an outsider had seen her beatific, wrinkled face he 
might have thought: “She’s dreaming of an old love.” But he would 
have been wrong. She was dreaming of the Janders Brewery, and she 
said, “How heavenlyl We can use the Janders’ losses to balance the 
'Kee profitsl” ' i . 

“Wu Chow’s Auntie!” Eddie cried. “You see exactly what I’m 
talking about.” . 

“But I’m afraid you don’t see what I’ve been talking about,” 
Njurk Tsin replied.. 

“What do you mean?” Eddie asked. 

“Suppose that we do buy the Janders Brewery and do hide our 
pineapple lands inside it . . .” she began. 

“That’s what I’ve been e.xplaining,” Eddie said gently. It was the 
first sign that day that Wu Chow’s Auntie was losing her acuity. 

“But what I’m explaining,” Nyuk Tsin said firmly, “is that after 
we have done this clever thing we wall put some member of, our 
family in charge of the brewery, and he will give it good management 
and he will turn what has been a loss into a profit.” 

Now the beatific smile passed over to Eddie’s face and he said, 
: “If you could arrange that, Wu Chow’s Auntie, we’d make a 
' fortune.” 

; “That’s what I had in mind,” the old woman replied. “This law 
seems to have been bqpressly svritten for the Kee hui. It is our duty 
i to use it sagaciously.” 

‘ She summoned Hong Kong, and after discussing the theory of the 
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“Tliere's nothing ivrong with .you, Noe,, but Eddie Shane and-rl 
are talcing 'an apartment. He’s tlic fellow I. was wth in thejait 
corps.” 

“Oh, my God, Whip! Have you talked with anyone, about this?!' 

“Look, Noe! Don’t make a federal case of it, please. Marriage 
isn’t- for me, tliat’s all.” ' ■ . 

"But you’re willing to marry Eddie Shane, is that it?" 

"If you want to put it that way, all right. I am.” 

He left Hawaii, and word filtered back that he and Eddie Slianc 
had a large apartment in the North Beach area of, San Erancisco, 
where Eddie made ceramics which were featured in Life magazine,' ia 
color. , • 

Aunt Lucinda loved to explain what had happened. She said, as 
Kimiko passed the gin, “Go back to Micah Hale’s daughter, bfaiy. 
This girl was one-eighth Hawaiian, through her mother Malama 
Hoxworth, who was the daughter of Noelani Kanakoa, the last Alii 
Nui. Now that’s bad enough, but as you know, Mary Hale married a 
Janders, and you’d e.xpect that rugged stock to have counterbalanced 
the weak Hawaiian strain, but unfortunately she married into the 
Janders* line tliat had married one of the Hewlett girls, and as you 
know, they were Hawaiian. So poor Wiipple Janders, ■when he ran .ofi 
udlh the air corps man, was only doing what could be expected, 
because he had Hawaiian blood from both sides of his fainiljy’ ' , 

But Hoxu'orth Hale, seeing the eSect of this pathetic marriage on 
his high-strung daughter Noelani, thought: “Unless I can help her, 
there’s going to be another woman sitting upstairs in the late after- 
noons.” But what help he should offer, he .did not know. • 


') T N 1951 Nyuk Tsin engineered her last big coup for the Kee hui, 
i. and in many ways it was her most t)pical accomplishment, for it 
derived from intelligence and was attained through courage. She uas 
a hundred and four years old, sitting in her ugly house up Nuuanu 
listening to her grandson Harvey read the paper to her, when, in a 
shaky old voice, she interrupted: "What’s that again?” Since Harvey 
wa.s reading in English and speab’ng in Hakka, he could not be 
certain that he himself understood the confusing story, so phrase hy 
phrase he repeated: “In American business today it is' possible fox 
a company which is losing money to he more valuable than it u'as 
a few years ago when it was making money.” 

Impetuously the old matriarch forced her grandson to read the 
strange concept three times, and when she had comprehended, it she 
said in her piping voice, "That’s exactly the kind of trick smart 
haoles think up for themselves and which we stupid' Ghinese tievei 
catch on to until it’s too late,” Accordingly, she summoned her 
great-grandson Eddie, Hong Kong’s boy, whom she had sent to 
Harvard Law School, and told him: "I want a complete report on 
how tliis works.” ■ ' . 

At that time not much was known In Hawaii relating to this 


In a burst of confidence Hong Kong said, “Of course we thouglit 
of it, Wu Chow’s Auntie. But we considered this land too precious 
to you. We cannot sell it during your lifetime." 

"Thank you, Hong Kong,” the old woman replied, bowing her 
thin gray head. “But one of the reasons why this idea of selling old 
businesses to go into new is appealing to me is that we wll not only 
make money but we rvill also be forced into many new operations. 
We will have to work and will not be allowed to grow lazy and fat.” 
She folded her hands, smiled at her clever men and added, "Have 
you noticed, Hong Kong, how every Chinese family that tries to 
hold on to old businesses loses everything in the end?” 

“But you always preached to us, ‘Hold on to the land!' ” Hong 
Kong protested, 

“Ah, yes!” Nyuk Tsin agreed. “But not always the same land.” 
Then she added, "Old land and old ideas must be constantly 
surrendered.” 

A new concept had come into the room, a concept of change and 
going-forwardness, and for some moments Hong Kong and his son 
contemplated the old woman’s vision of a great family always in flux 
and always working hard to profit from it. The silence was broken 
by Nyuk .Tsin, who said, "So we must sell this precious old land, 
Hong Kong, and in our liquidation, let it be the first to go.” 

“The land we will sell," Hong Kong said quietly, "but we will 
keep the old house for a little while longer. I could not imagine you 
living anywhere else." 

“Thank you, my dutiful grandson," Nyuk Tsin replied. Then, 
briskly, she added, “So we must start this day teaching Bill how to 
run a brewery. Sam must study how to make money from bakeries, 
and I want Tom to begin reading about nerv ideas in architecture fot 
old buildings,” She proposed ways by which every losing venture they 
were about to buy could be transformed into a money-maker, and 
she warned; “Hong Kong, you must study carefully to see that we 
acquire only the best land. Eddie, organize everything in the best 
business procedure. I must depend upon you two to keep your eyes 
on cver)’thing.”. 

As the meeting was about to break up, the old matriarch said, "It’s 
very exciting to see a family launching out into bold new projects. 
You’D be proud of this day, but remember, Hong Kong, as you buy, 
be very secret, and do it all at once. And when you buy, always allow 
yourself to be forced into paying a little more than the seller has a 
right to hope for. When your plan is understood by all, nobody must 
feel -he’s been cheated.” She paused, then added, “But don’t pay 
too much more.” 

Three weeks later, at a meeting of The Fort, bluff Hewlett Janders 
laughed and said, “If we didn’t follow the old missionary law about 
no^ alcohol here. I’d send out and buy drinks all around.” 

‘‘Good news?” John Whipple Hoxworth asked. 

"The best. Just managed to unload the brewery. What a millstone 
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law, told him ahraptly, “Mahe us up a list of all the companies in' 
Honolulu that are losing big money. Then mite alongside each one 
the name of someone in our hui-who could turn that loss-into £■. 
profit.” 

‘‘WAhere will we get the monej' to bu}’ the. sick companies?” Hong 
Kong parried. ' , ' ■ 

- “We don’t have to buy them for cash,” Nyuk Tsin replied,' "but ■ 
we’ll need money for down payments. So we have to sell some of. . 
our holdings now and pay the taxes oh our profits, but if the plan 
works we’ll more than make up for those-taxes in. the end.” • - 

“Are you determined to go ahead on such a wild scheme?” Hong, 
Kong asked. "Getting rid of profitable businesses in. order to take a 
big gamble?” 

NjTik Tsin reflected a moment, then asked Eddie, "Does anyone ' 
else in Honolulu understand hoiw tins law works?” 

“Tliey must know,” the Harvard man replied, "but they aren’t 
doing anything about it.” ' - ’ 

Nyuk Tsin niade up her mind. Clapping her hands sharply she.- 
said, “We’ll go ahead. In sLx months everyone wilt know what we’re ' 
doing, hut by then there’ll bo nodiing left to buy.” And as Hong 
Kong and his son departed, old Nyuk Tsin looked at the back of. . 
the latter and thought: “I wonder what his education at Han’ard 
cost us? It’s been wortli rubies and jade.” 

. The next day Hong Kong returned to the weather-beaten old 
house up Nuuanu with his homework well done. Spreading papen . 
which Nyuk Tsin could not read, he indicated all the businesses 
' that had accumulated large losses: the brewciy% a ta.xicab company, 
a chain of bakeries, some old office buildings, some stores. But now - 
-I the perpetual drive of Njaik Tsin manifested itself with unbroken. 
'Il/icv., and as each item was listed she asked simply, "How much 
fee-simple land does it have?” And if Hong Kong said that it owned 
no land of its own, she snorted: “Strike it off. Even better than 
accumulated back losses is land.” So the final list that the Kees ■were ; 
going to buy contained only companies -with big losses and bigger 
parcels of land. - . 

But when Njaik Tsin heard Hong Kong’s second list — ^the Kee - 
holdings that were to be liquidated to cover the new purchases— ; 
she perceived with displeasure that the biggest project of . all was 
missing, and she wondered why. Beginning querulously and with a . 
piping voice she said, “This is a good list, Hong Kong.” 

Hong Kong smiled and observed expansively: "Well, I tliought we 
might as well get rid of the old projects.” 

“But if I heard your list correctly,” Nj-uk Tsin continued softly, 
.“there ■W’as no suggestion tliat we sell the land upon which we are now 
■'sitting.” 

Hong Kong looked with some embarrassment at his son Eddie, but 
neither spoke, so Nyuk Tsin continued: “Surely, if we need money' . 
for new ventures, we ought to sell first of all this old taro patch. And 
eveiy'thing on it. Didn’t you think of that?” 



tee goldek mee 

Jzzdsis Brewery hzd sat, the Kee hui made a very strong profit out 

of that partiail^ tax purchase. _ j . . -u 

But the big money-maker, to ev'eiy’one s surprise, turned out to be 
th" hal-eiies. Each store brought \>.’ith it enough real estate so that 
offcelf the deal rsns favorable, but Sam Kee, at the age of sixty-four, 
discovered a real affinity for selling cakes, and he showed substantial 
profits on each unit in the chain. 

Not all the projects turned out so well. For example, the taxicab 
company resisted every attempt to make it pay, and finally Hong 
Kong reported to his grandmother: “This one is no good.” 

“Give it away,” Nynk Tsin rqilied. 

“I hate to sunender so easily,” Hong Kong proteted. “There 
ought to be some way to make money out of taxicabs.” 

“Somebody else probably can,” Nyuk Tsin agreed. “But not the 
Kees. Anyway, I don’t like taxis. They seem to aim at me whenever 
I go out. By the way, 1 saw what Tom is doing to the old Bromley 
Block, and he’s making it into quite a handsome building. If we had 
traded even, giwng away the, taro patch for the Bromley Block, we'd 
still have been ahead. I like to see the family working,” she said. 

And as the year ended, her hundred and fourth, she sat in her 
h'ttle house at midnight, and with a flickering oil lamp she undressed, 
until she stood completely naked, a tremendously frail old woman 
made up mostly of bones, and with the lamp moving cautiously near 
her body she inspected herself for leprosy. There were no spots on 
, her hands, none on her torso, none on her legs. Now she sat down 
and lifted in turn each of her ungainly big feet. There were no 
spots on the toes, none on the hed, none at the ankles. At peace for 
another night, she slipped into a flannel nightgown, blew , out the 
lamp, and went to sleep. 


The coup which Nyuk Tsin had engineered had one unexpected 
result. The Fort, after it had an opportunity to study exactly what 
Hong Kong Kee had accomplished by his revolutionary manipula- 
tions, concluded, in the words of Hoxworth Hale; “We could use a 
man like that on some of our boards," and everyone agreed that the 
man had a master intellect. 


After one of the meetings of Whipple Oil Imports, Incorporated 
Hoxworth asked his fellow board member, jokingly, “Hong Kong’ 
now that the Gregory’s deal is over, and nobody got too badly hiiit 
are you happy that you sneaked the outfit into Hawaii?” 

‘WTiat do you mean?’’ I;Iong Kong asked. 

Hoxworth pointed out amiably, for he was growina to Er- 
the clever Chm^e whose business judgments usuallv proved ^.-rzcf' 
Grigory s has been here for nearly five years ‘->=- 


' Hong Kong asked. 

Like museums, schools, libraries, mediis! ."ri: 
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it’s been. My sainted grandmother told, me once, if she told me t 
hundred times, ‘No good will come of. a Hale going, into th< 
brewery business.’ And she was so right." : • 

‘‘Get a good price for it?” Hoxworth Hale ashed. , 

“I got thirty-five thousand more than I ever hoped to,” Janden 
replied. ‘‘I’ve been wanting to stiek Hong Kong Kee ever since h< 
pulled that fast one in bujdng the Gregor/s leases.” 

“Did you say Hong Kong?” Hojcworth asked. 

“Yes. He slipped this time. Nobody can make money from' thai 
brewery.” ' . 

“That’s odd,” Hale said. "I fust sold Hong jKong the old Bromley 
Block. It’s been losing money for years.” 

At this point one of the Hewletts arrived with the good news 
that he had unloaded the taxicab company. “To Hong Kong Kee?” 
a chorus asked. 

“Yes, and at a good price,” young Hewlett replied. 

A gray silence fell over the board room while Hale looked at 
Janders and Janders at Hesvlett. “Have we been made fools of?” 
Hoxworth asked slowly. 

Finally dour John, \Vhipple Hoxworth said, glumly, “I gUKS it’s 
my turn to confess. I fust sold Hong Kong that chain of bakeries we 
started before the war. Big losers.” 

“What’s he up to?” Hewlett Janders cried. "What’s that tricky 
Chinaman up to?” . , . 

“It must be real estate. He’s buying property just to get real 
estate.” 

“No,” one of the young Hewletts interrupted. “Because he just 
'xsold the old Kee taro patch. For a million five.” 

^ “My Godl” Janders choked. “He’s selling, he’s buying. 'What’s 
that wily sonofabitch up to?” The men looked at one another in 
exasperation, not so much because they were angry at Hong, Kong, 
as because they suspected that he had some clever deal cooking, one 
which they ought to have anticipated for themselves. 

'The deal was dever; in truth it was, but only the first half. Anyone, 
if he had had the advice of a hard-working Hwyer like Eddie Kee, 
could have bought losing firms and sold prosperous ones, making a 
nice profit on the transaction. That was clever. But .what, really 
counted was the fact that Bill Kee, backstopped by his father Hong 
Kong and his smart brother Eddie, was learning how to brew fairly, 
good beer. 

It rvasn’t easy, and some of the first batches, introduced by a florid 
advertising hullabaloo featuring the slogan “Kee Beer, Your Key to' 
Happiness,” was dreadful stuff which the local population'christened 
“Chinese arsenic.” But soon, with the aid of a Swiss-German whom 
the hui flew in from St. Louis, the beer began to taste reasonably 
palatable, and since it sold for a nickel a can less than others, 
vvorkingmen began acquiring a taste for it. So without even con- 
sidering the $1,800,000 worth of real estate oa which .the old 
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Hong Kong thought a while and said in apparent seriousness 
"Every year the manager of Gregoiy's has his pichire in the- papa 
handing the community drive a checic for three hundred dollars.’ 
Hale loohed at his new friend in astonishment, and saw that Hoiis 
Kong was laughing. "They don’t do very much for Hawaii,” the 
Chinese admitted. • ' ' 

"And as the years go by, Hong Kong, .j’ou'll see that they do even 
less. You have a lot of Kees in Haw'aii, Hong Kong. How many?" 

“We figure that the old grandmother has over two hundred great- 
great-grandchildren, but not all of them are in Haw'aii.” • ■ 

"Have you ever thought that each one of them will be cheated 
just a little bit if there are no new museums or orchestras? Put it the 
other w-ay, doesn’t everj'one of your family who grows up here go to 
college on the mainland a little hit stronger because of what the old 
families did for the islands?” 

“You’re right!” Hong Kong agreed hastily. “And nobody expects 
Gregory’s to copy you. But it loohs to me, Hoxworth, as if we’re 
entering a new age. We don’t has-e to have handouts from above any 
longer. We pay good wages. We tax. We get the economy moving 
real fast. Everj'body is better off. Even you.” 

“Have you ever heard of an art museum financed by ta-v-ation? Do 
you think the smart young Japanese who are coming up, so fast will 
put aside one penny for a good university or an orchestra? Will a 
dozen, Gregory’s ever make a decent society?” 

. "Hoxworth, you’re going to be surprised,” Hong Kong assured 
him. "When we get a functioning democracy here, our boys are going 
to vote for museums, universities, medical clinics. And they’ll tax 
their owm people like hell to pay for them. Hawaii mil be the para- 
\dise people used to talk about.” 

“1 can’t believe it,” Hoxworth argued. "The good society is always 
the reflection of a few men who had the courage to do the right 
thing. It is never voted into being. It is never accomplished if it's left 
to the Gregory's of the world.” But when they parted he said 
something that would have been totally unthinkable • two years 
earlier; “By the way, Hong Kong, if you spot any smart young 
Japanese who are as intelligent as you are, let me know.” ... 

“What do you have in mind?” Hong Kong asked,. 

"You’re doing so well on our boards we thought it might be-a 
good idea ...” . . . . ' 

“It would be,” Hong Kong said quickly. "If you pick up young 
Shigeo Sakagawa, you’ll be getting a winner." . ' . . ... 

"Isn’t he running for senator ... on the Democratic ticket?” 

‘Tes.” 

“How could I take such a man onto our boards?” Hoxworth asked. 

"You won’t find any good young Japanese running on the ■Republi- 
can ticket,” Hong Kong said flatly. ' . . 

"What are you, Hong Kong?” Hale asked. . - 

"When I was poor, I was a Democrat. Now that l have responsf- , 
bilities. I’m a Republican. But I make my campaign contributions- 
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“How does that hurt you?” asked Carter, who had once been a 
judge himself. 

“We’re a feudal society here . McLafferty began, but again 
he used the wrong word, for the South Texas which Carter repre- 
sented was also feudal, and as he recalled his happy youth, he 
rather felt that this vfas one of the better patterns of life. As Mc- 
Lafferty droned on, the congressman reflected: “By God, under a 
benevolent feudalism you didn’t have Mexicans trying to tell 
decent men . . 

“So the one vital thing,” McLafferty concluded, “is to have 
judges from the islands. Because in our peculiar society here in 
Hawaii, the judges decide all the things that really matter.” 

“What's so wrong about that?” Carter asked. 

“Congressman!” Black Jim cried, as he dodged a truck. “Hey, 
you! Manuelo!” he shouted at the Filipino. “You look good next 
time, maybe, eh?” And the little brown man yelled something back, 
happily, for that evening he would be able to tell his friends 
at the sugar plantation; “This afternoon I had a talk with Black 
Jim McLafferty.” All the plantation hands knew him. 

“What I was saying,” the Irishman continued, “was that as long 
as judges from the mainland control the great trusts and the land 
laws, it’s easy for the rich local Republicans to control the judges. 
Well, not control them, because our judges have been reasonably 
honest men, legally speaking, but the rich Republicans get next to 
them, and court decisions usually follow their interests.” The more 
Carter heard about Hawaii, the less need he saw for change. In 
Texas, too, society svas subtly rigged so that rieh Democrats stayed 
fairly close to judges and legislators and got things their way. 
“Frankly,” Carter thought, “what’s wrong with that?” 

He was therefore not too pleased with McLafferty — ^had him 
tagged as one of those radical northerners who call themselves Demo- 
crats — ^when the biggest blow of the day came. Black Jim had his 
offices on the ground floor of a building on Hotel Street, at the 
grubby edge of Chinatown, where Japanese and Filipino workmen 
were not afraid to visit him, and as he brought his car to the curb. 
Carter gasped; “Why these people are all slant-eyes.” 

"Almost half of the people in the islands are," McLafferty said 
offhandedly. "Some of the best citizens you ever saw. Only trouble 
1 find is that most of the damned Chinese are Republicans. But 
I’m trying to change that.” 

“Can they be trusted?” Carter asked in honest fear. 

“Maybe you better meet one of them,” McLafferty laughed. “And 
there’s no better one to meet than my partner . . .” 

But Carter did not hear the words, for he saw to his astonish- 
ment that McLafferty, the head of the Democratic Patty in Hawaii, 
had as his partner a Japanese: McLafferty and Sakagavva. And when 
BJack Jim kicked open the door, the congressman saw, from the 
big poster inside, that this Japanese was running for office: ‘‘Saka- 
gawa for Senator.” And finally, beneath the poster he ±e 
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big, you can get on a train at El Paso and travel all da}', and all nigbt 
and all the next day and all the next night, and when you wake up the 
next morning, where are you? You’re still in Texas!’ And the English- 
man replied, ‘I know how it is. Jack. We got trains, like that in 
England, too.’ ” 

When the Crowd chuckled, the congressman bowed graciously 
and raised his hand to Black Jim, whereupon the Democrat continued: 
"But what may surprise you about Hasvaii, sir, is that although you 
have always heard that these islands are rock-ribhed Republican^ 
which is probably why you voted against statehood at the last two 
sessions, I want to tell you here and now that the islands are going 
to be Democratic, and even though my good friend Hosivorth Hale 
is doing his very damnedest to keep them Republican, I’m doing 
just the opposite to make them Democratic, so that when you 
finally admit us to the Union, sir, you will he able to boast to you 
constituents. ‘I’m responsible for bringin’ Haw’aii into the Union 
yassuh. Best Democratic state in America, after Texas.’ 

This prospect so intrigued the congressman that he asked if h 
could meet, with McLafferty, so the Irishman, never one to miss thi 
pregnant moment, volunteered; “Ride into town with me, and wi 
can talk.” 'To the dismay of the welcoming committee, who hac 
planned things rather differently, big, comfortable Congressmhi 
Carter settled down beside Black Jim as the latter steered his 
Pontiac — “Never drive a better car than fifty per cent of the peopk 
who have to vote for you,” his father had decreed, and Black Jitii 
had found it a good rule. 

^ _ "Do the islands really want statehood?” Carter asked, glad to b£ 
■'•in private with a practicing politician. 

“Sir, you can believe this one fact. The islands want to be a state.” 

“Why?” Carter asked, ‘We treat them real well in Congress.” 

“I’m sure that’s what George the Third said about the colonies. 
'Parliament treats them decently. Why do they want self-govern- 
ment?’ That’s why we fought the Revolution.” ' } 

This marvelous bit of sophistry was quite lost on Carter, for as a 
boy he had lived along the Mexican border and the word revolution 
had no appeal to him whatever; were he able to repeal American 
history he would have done so, and the 'Thirteen Colonies would 
have gained their independence by the efforts of gentlemen' .in 
powdered wigs who made polite speeches, .“^^^at Would, you have 
under statehood that you now don’t have?” he asked coldly. . , ' 

“People usually answer that with some statement about ’ laxah'oii 
without representation, or the fact that under statehood .'we'd 
elect our own governor. But I have only one explanation, sir. If wc 
were a state, we’d either elect or appoint -out own judges.” 

"Don’t you do so now?” Carter asked, for like most visitors to 
the islands, he knew nothing about them. 

“Indeed we don’t,” Black Jim said with feeling: “They’re ap^ 
pointed from Washington, and even when we have Democratic 
presidents, they usually appoint worn-out mainland Republicans.’’ ; 
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Hewlett Janders or by trim little John Whipple Hoxworth, and 
they were whisked away to the. big houses of The Fort. They were 
fed well, wined to perfection, and told what to believe. Sometimes 
when the Japanese maids, in crisp white uniforms, had withdrawn, 
a Roosevelt appointee would ask timorously, “These Japanese, can. 
they be trusted?” And The Fort invariably replied, “We've had 
Sumiko for eighteen years, and we’ve never known a better or more 
loyal maid.” 

At such parties the Roosevelt appointees met military leaders, and 
stout island judges and cool, sharp Hoxworth Hale. Together these 
people created the impression of a solid citizenry, one Siat avoided 
scandal, one that honestly intended doing well, and one that was 
certainly content with things as they were. At public meetings the 
two men who could always be counted upon to give rousing speeches 
on behalf of statehood for Hawaii were Hoxworth Hale and John 
Whipple Hoxworth, and visiting statesmen were impressed by the 
arguments marshaled by these advocates, but in the privacy of The 
Fort these very men, without saying anything, always managed to 
convey an impression exactly the opposite of their speeches. 

Hale always found occasion to comment; “There is one thing 
about our islands that you must not overlook. We have the finest 
judges in America.” He would .pause and then add, “We would truly 
deplore the day when Oriental lawyers, untrained in American values, 
took over the judgeships. We fear ftat the American nay of life 
would be terminated at that instant.” 

“Not that the Orientals aren’t brilhant,” John Whipple Hox- 
worth usually interposed. “Perhaps clever’s the word I’m looking 
for. They’re able men, clever, but they aren’t schooled in Amer- 
; ican values.” 

‘ For nine languorous, pleasant days Congressman Clyde V. Carter 
; of Texas got the standard Fort treatment, not knowing that ev'ery 
’ incident in his entertainment was leading up to the tw'o climactic 
experiences reserved for visiting dignitaries. On the morning of the 
■■ last day Hoxworth Hale observed brightly: “Congressman, we’ve 
been monopolizing you for more than a week, and you havej’t 
V*. really seen the islands for yourself. So we’ve arranged to drop' out 
'i of the picture today. We’ve got a tour car for you, and v.^e want yon 
'] to go exploring.” A long black car was waiting in the drive?, -sy, and 
I Hoxworth introduced the driver. “This is Tom Kahuikahela, and 
he knows more about Hawaii than anyone you’ve met so hr. Ter-’ 

C; this is a very important visitor. Congressman Carter. Take iniadi^ 
good care of him.” ' '' 

Later, as Carter climbed out of the car to en-'or tk» w’“-n*. 

. Pali, he found Tom Kahuikahela at his elbow. 

to men like you. Congressman, that all of ns 
■'A of Hawaii.” 

'I “What do you mean?” Carter asked. 

v. Don t give us statehood, Coagrejsnisn. 'dear’’ ” 

V,! Hawaiian begged. ~ ~ ^ ^ 
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Japanese himself, a crisp, crew-cut young man. with polished manners 
and quiet deportment. Shigeo Sahagawn stuck out his hand and 
said, with a slight Boston accent,- ."Congressman Carter, we are proud 
indeed to welcome you to Hawaii." 

Hie ne.xt moment svas an agonizing one, for Shig’s hand .stayed 
out; the congressman, who had never before seen a Japanese face- 
to-face, simply could not lake it. His Jaw. dropped as if he had 
been hit over the head by a falling oil derricl^ and, he stared at 
the fearsome, curious man before him. The expression oh. Shig’s 
handsome face did not change as he lowered his hand. Belatedly 
Carter started to accept the greeting, moving his right hand slightly, 
but by then he saw that Shig had dropped his. Black-browed Mc- 
Lafferty, whom nothing fazed, said brightly, "Young, Shig’s going 
to be our first Democratic senator. He’s going to win. the 'unexpired 
term in the Nineteenth District.” 

“Good luck," Carter said awkwardly. "We need Democrats." He 
backed out of the office into the street, where the passing Orientals 
frightened him as he had rarely been scared in his life. Then, with 
a sigh of proWnd relief, he saw the big black automobiles of Hdx- 
worth Hale and Hewlett Janders swing into view on Hotel Street, 
and he ran up to the cars as if their occupants were his brotbeis, 

“We’ll go now,” he gasped with relief. Quickly jumping in beside 
Hale, and feeling himself secure at last in the Cadillac, he waved 
professionally at McLafferty and called, “Best of luck in tlie cam- 
paign." • . - 

When the big black cars had moved away, Black Jim' started 
laughing. Slapping his leg, he returned to his office and continued 
laughing. "Shig,” he cried, “hold out your handl" And as Shig did 
' so, his partner gave a hilarious burlesque of an American congress- . 
man, the friend of the people, desperately afraid to touch one of 
the people. "Shig,” he laughed, “there’s one vote for statehood we 
better not count on. But don’t you worry about it, son.- Do yoa 
know why I hauled that fat-ass sonofabitch down here to our offices? . 
Not' to give him a pitch about statehood, because what he thinks 
concerns me not at all. Look at the crowds outside! They're im-, 
pressed that a United States congressman came down to Hold Street 
to see you. Now get out there and walk over to the mailbox, casually, 
and post something." 

“What?" Shig asked. ' ' 

"I don't give a damn what. Fold up a piece of paper and stick it - 
in the mailbox, as if you had congressmen visiting you -all the time.’ 
And speak pleasantly to everybody.” So Shig rvalked out among his 
constituents and acquired great face. - • . 

■ In the meantime, one of the recurring miracles of . Hawaii was • 
taking place. In the Roosevelt-'Truman years, from 1932 to 19S2, 
thousands of important Democratic, politicians and officials passed 
through the islands, but they rardy saw any-Dcmocnits. .At. the 
airport or the dock they were met by either Hoxworth Hale' or 
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lur money for us, and you’d control all of our foreign policy. Our 
ecretary of state would be appointed by your President, v/ith approval 
)f your Senate.” ^ ^ 

”you say my President. Isn’t he yours, too?” 

“To tell the truth, sir, he isn’t. My family boycotted the annexa- 
ion. We Iceep a Hawaiian flag at home. We pray for the day when , ■ 
he alii come bach.” 

“Were your family alii?” Carter ashed, 

“Yes, sir,” Tom replied. 

And Carter muttered, “I thinh I’m beginning to understand Ha- 
?/aii.” 

The average people of the islands had a pretty shrewd idea of what 
jccumed when congressmen were driven around Oahu, and they 
ailed this gambit “government by taxi driver,” but they respected 
the device as the most eSective lobby in Hawaii. But on this day ,a 
Democratic spy at a filling station phoned Blach Jim McLafierty 
and reported; “They’ve got Congressman Carter going around the 
bland today. Giving him the taxi-driver needle.” 

McLafferty slammed down the phone and stared at hb partner. 
“Shig,” he confided, “they're giving our boy the old ‘government 
by taxi driver’ routine. And that can hurt.” 

"What can we do?” Shig ashed. 

The two tacticians studied the problem for a long time, and 
finally the Irishman snapped: “Shig, one way or another I’m going 
to get hold of orir congressman. I’m going to bring him down here, 
and you’re going to tah^e him home with you. Sho%v him an average 
Japanese family. But, Shig, you run over there right now and see 
that your dad's service flag is banging on the wall in the front room. 
The one with tv/o gold stars. And you get your mother’s box, the 
one with Qie glass cover and all the medals, and you see that every' 
goddamned medal b polbhed and lying flat so our boy can read 
them. Now get going, and be back here, waiting, in half an hour. 
Because I'm coming back with Congressman Carter, dead or alive,” 

It Vi’as in thb way that Congressman Clyde V. Carter, of Texas, 
became one of the few Democrats ever to meet a Democratic family 
during a visit to Hawaii. Black Jim spotted the tour car returning 
to Honolulu along Nifnitz Highway, and he elbowed it over to the 
shoulder, explaining, “Congressman, I've just got a damned interest- 
ing cable from Democratic Headquarters in Washington. I thought 
you ought to advise me as to how I should answer it.” McLafferty 
had peeled off the date line, trusting that Carter would fail to notice 
thb, and hb luck held, so while Carter was reading the complex 
message. Black Jim politely eased him out of the taxi and into the 
old Pontiac. “We’d better answer it at the office,” he said. 

When Carter entered the door of McLafferty and Sakagawa, there 
stood Shigeo waiting, and the young man said bluntly, “While Mr. 
McLaffer^s answering the cable, I thought you might like to see a 
Japanese home. lust an averaae nlace.” Aurt 'slrLmioL fLic 
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"I thouglit everybody is-as for statehood,”' Carter gasped, 

"Oh, no! T^e Hawamns tremble for fear you’ll give us statehood." 
“Why?” Carter ashed. 

“TTre day we become a state, the Japanese . wtII capture the' 
slands.” ' 

For the rest of that day an appalled Congressman Carter listened • 
IS his driver told him the truth about Hawnii: how the local • 
apanese had plotted to destroy Pearl Harbor; how they were trying 
o man}' all the Hawaiian girls so as to destroy the race; how they 
•raftily bought all' the land; how they controlled the stores and 
efused to extend credit to Hawaiians; how the young Japanese, 
awyers were planning to steal control of the islands; how truly des- • 
rerate things were. "The only thing that saves us, sir, are , the 
ippointed governor and the judges.” 

Several times Carter interrupted. "I thought it was the Chinese' 
vho ou'ned the land,” he suggested. . ' 

“They buy it only for the sly Japanese,” the driver assured him. , 
!‘lt looked to nie as if Black Jim, McLafferly W'as the head of tire 
Democratic Part}' here, but you, say the Japanese . , 

“They’re using him for a front irian., . . just for a while , 
hen they take over,” 

“But why doesn't a man like Hoxworth Hale . . , Now surely, 
ie must know everything you’ve told me. Whj' hasn’t, he told me 
:hese things?” ' - ' . • ^ 

“He’s scared to,” the driver whispered ominously. “Evei}’body*s 
scared of what’s happening, and that’s why we have to depend on • 
good men like you to save us.” 

. "Do all Hawaiians feel this way?” Carter asked. 

• “Every one,” Tom Kahuikahela replied. “We dread statehood.” 

But Con^essman Carter had not stayed on top of "Texas politics 
for twtat}'-four years by being a fool, and be knew that you often 
found out what a man. sms really talking about only when be has 
done OTth his main pitch and had rela,ved. Then you could some- ' 
times slip in a fast question and dislodge the truth, so that it came 
tumbling out, and now Carter probed: “Just what kind of govern- ■ 
pent would you like to see in the islands, Tom?” 

“Well I’ll tell you, sitl" the big man reph'ed, adding a dimension 
leyond what his employers, Janders and Hale, had paid for, “What 
E’ra' working for is the return of the monarchy.” 

. -“M^at did you have iu mind?” -Carter asked in a confidential 
nanner. . ' , 

“Well, Td like to see a king hack on the throne, with a' 
vaiian senate and the old nobles sort of running things. The hig , 
aws could be made in Washington, because we don’t really need 
i.legislature with a lot of lan 7 ers arguing all the time. And the king 
vould give big parties and the palace would be restored.” ■ 

“Where would' the United States come- in?” Carter asked, and to 
lis surprise Tom had a good answer. , 

“Well, like 1 said, we’d want you to pass the big laws, and coin , 
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than anyone else in the world.” He fdt words coming into his 
mouth that he would be ashamed of later, but he could no longer 
hold them bade. “We performed as perhaps no other family of boj'S 
did in the last war. We accumulated wounds and glori-, and by 
God, sir, when you refused to shake my hand the other day almost 
wept. Because whether you know it or not. Congressman, I m one 
of your constituents, and by God I will never again accept such 
treatment from you.” 

“Constituent?” Carter gasped. , , t -d - v t 

^^Yes, sir. Congressman, have you heard or the Battalion? 
Carter had not only heard of it, he had orated spout it; and in 
elief the words came back to him: “It was one or ms highwater 
narks of Texas bravery, sir.” _ ^ - 

“How many of your men died there, Congress^iian; ’ Srugso 

iressed, ■ , , _ 

“■Too many,” Carter replied sorrowfully. The scars npen i 

ire great.” 

“Do you know why any escaped?” "^ere was a pause, 
isked harshly, “Wdl, do you?” 

"I supposed that the gallant fighters of Texas . , 




“Horse manure!" Shig snapped. ‘Tour men of T 




sir, because my dead brother Minoru, on' 
ever touched earth, and Goto and 1 led 
to their rescue. We lost eight hundred m; 

Texans!” He cried bitterly, “I want you tc read am ” .-m: frem an 
wallet he produced a treasured card, ana Carter :rck r: sad read 
it, and he saw that it bad been signed by a friend -rf nn. a rrrsrrrr 
of Texas, and it stated that in gratitude for herernn beymd me 
call of duty, Shigeo Sakagawa was forr/er aa hrmrarj errV-m cr 
the State of Texas. Said ihe card; “On our cav cd cesremde need. 
you succored us.” 


Gravely Carter handed back the card, bur a? be ddd rc, be 
his hand extended, saying, “In all humility, 2>Ir- feisuam, I m 
like to shake your hand.” 

“I should like to shake youn,” Shig said, and tbe rr'rrrr^ r 
have been extremely fruitful for Hawaii ststebred 


Ishii chose this instant to break into his mtber-ir-Ia^b brur'e 
momentous news. 

The skinny little man with eyes like brwir -f n 

saw the tall stranger, hesitated* and sterted rr barr ” -- 
wife Reiko-chan blocked the doorwgr. £ud Carmr a— ^ 
catch the eye of a pretp' girk bor^ — a u-—- — r-d 
"Have you come with your febsT 
“He is my husband,” Reibr-tenr: ndf nr rerter bumur 

“This is a congressnnru r— bbnr:" bb" am --- 

and at this news Rdbr-inan:. ubu bum -rbn • 

up to, tried to ears sun; nr rf bur dram — --- 
v/ord congressma: " 
arrange the sum 
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last wish in Carter’s mind, he could find no graceful escape, and . a 
Pew minutes later he was being hauled into the Sahagawa' cottage. 
“TTiis whole thing’s a transparent trick,” he decided. ' 

At the front door he met old and bent Mrs. Sakagawa, who kneiv 
little English and who wore funny Japanese sandals with things be-" 
hveen the toes. Shig did the interpreting arid said, "Mom, this is. 

1 famous United States congressman." Mrs. Sakagawa sucked in her , 
breath audibly, and bowed. “And this,” Shig said proudly, "is my 
bow-legged, tough-minded little father, Karaejiro Sakagawa.” .’The 
aid man sucked in his breath and bosved. ‘ ... 

"Is he an American citizen?" Carter asked. , ' . 

"Not allowed become citizen,” Kamejiro said belligerently. 
"That’s right,” Shigeo explained. "I am, because I was bom here. .-. 
But people like my father and mother, they were bom in Japan," ■ 
“And they can’t become citizens?” Carter asked in surprise, 
'Mexicans can.” 

Little Kamejiro stuck out bis jaw and wagged his finger at the 
longressman: “Mexicans okay. Colored people okay. Anybody okay 
3ut not Japanese. How do you like dat?” 1 ^ , 

Congressman Carter, looldng away from the argumentative little j 
nan, saw the service flag, with two blue stars and two gold. As a 
arofessional politician he automatically grew reverent ' and asked ' 
juietly, “Were you in service, Mr. — ” He couldn't recall the name.'- . 
“I and my three brothers,” Shig said. ■ , - 

“And hvo gave their lives for America?” Carter asked. ■ 

In Japanese Shigeo asked, "Mom, where’s that picture of the four /' 
of us in football uniforms?” His mother, who prized this picture 
above all others, found it and jabbed it into Carter’s hands. 

‘"This one is Tadao,” Shigeo said of the fleet young halfh.icL 
“He died in Italy. 'This one is Minoru,” he added. "He ‘died. in ' 
France. This is my brother Goro, a labor-union man . . .” And the •; 
spell was broken. ’That was all Congressman Carter required to hear,. .' 
and he drew away from the picture of four average American boys.' 
Pie had voted against the Norris-La Guardia Act and all of its sue- -, 
aessors, and he felt that to be a labor-union man was worse, in many' , 
espects, than being a Russian communist, because the Russians, . 
3od forgive them, didn’t know any better, whereas a decent, God- , 
earing American who . . . The speech was running in his mind, .' 
ind Shigeo knew it. ’The two men drew apart. 

And then, by one of those lucky flukes that save some meetings .* 
md wreck others, Mrs, Sakagawa thrust into the -congressman's ; 
land her glass box of medals, and in Japanese said, “These are 
dinoru's. 'Tliese are Tadao’s. ’These are Coro’s. And these, five are 
Ihigeo’s.” As she said the latter, she patted her son on his arm, 
nd communion was re-established. 

Carter studied the medals and said, ."Your- fainily accomplished 
great deal.” , - • . ; 

"Congressman,” Shig began quietly, "each of us boys had to , 
ght his way to get into uniform. We had to be . better soldiers • 
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nese boy today, he’s as good . . . Look at that couple. I wonder 
who they are. I wonder if they would mind . . .” But before he 
could speak to them, a long black car driven not by a chauffeur 
but Hewlett Janders drove up, and Hoxworth Hale jumped out to 
whisk the congressman back into reality. Icy John Whipple Hox- 
worth shared the front seat, and as the car slowly crept away from 
the turmoil of Hotel Street, the three senior citizens of Hawaii 
provided their guest with the second climax of any official visit to 
the islands. 

Coldly, and with no inflection in his voice, Hoxworth Hale laid it 
on the line. He spoke rapidly and looked the congressman right in 
the eye. “Carter,” he said, "you’ve seen the islands, and you’ve heard 
each man in this car make public speeches in favor of statehood. 
Now we’ve got to get down to cases. If you’re insane enough to give 
us statehood, you’ll wreck Hawaii and do irreparable damage to the 
United States. Save us from ourselves, sir.” 

Carter gasped. "Is that your honest opinion. Hale?” 

“It’s the opinion of almost every person you met in Hawaii.” 
“But why don’t you . . .” 

“We’re afraid to. Reprisals ... I don’t knoav.” 

“Give me the facts straight,” Carter said. “What’s wrong wifli 
statehood?" 

“This is in confidence?” Hale asked. 

"You understand,” Janders threw back over his shoulder, “that 
if you were to betray us, we’d suffer.” 

“I undentand,” Carter said. "That’s often the case in governing 
a democracy.” 

“Here are the facts,” Hale said simply. “The white man in Hawaii 
is being submerged. He has some financial power left, a good deal, 
I suppose. He has the courts to defend him, and an appointed gov- 
ernor upon whom he can rely. Sir, if you change any one of those 
factors, Hawaii will become a toy in the hands of Japanese. They’ll 
control the courts and start bringing in decisions against us. They’ll 
upset our s}'stem of land holding. They’ll elect their own governor 
and send Japanese to Congress. Do you want to sers’e with a Jap?” 

There rvas a long silence in the car, and more in the way of eliciting 
further information than in disclosing his own conclusions Carter 
replied, ‘“rhis afternoon 1 met a Japanese, a young man named Shig 
Sakanawa, and for a while I thought that maybe . . ." 

Janders spoke. “Did he tell you that his brother, Goro, was the 
leading communist in Hawaii? A proved, card-carrying, subversive, 
filthy communist. That’s the brother of the man svho’s running for 
senator from this district. That’s a picture of Hawaii under Japanese 
rule.” 

“I must admit,” Carter said, "that nobody told me about this 
brother.” 

“Tire leader of the communist movement in Hawaii,’’ Janders 
reiterated. 
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“What surrender?” Carter ashed. 

In desperate embarrassment, Reik'o-chan tugged at Mr. Ishi 
sleeve, but she could not silence him. “The surrender of Haw 
to Japan," Mr. Ishii explained. ■ - 

“How’s that?’’ Carter asked. 

“See what the paper saysl” Mr. Ishii cried joyously, flashing ti 
Honolulu Mail, which headlined: “Japanese Fleet to Make Courtc 
Visit to Islands.” When the paper had passed from hand to hat 
the exdted little man cackled, “Long time, sir, I tell them,. ‘Jap; 
won the war.’ But nobody listen, so I ask .you. ‘If Japan lose, he 
their fleet eome to Hawaii?'” 

“Is he saying what I think he’s saying?” Carter asked. 

“He is a poor old man,” Reiko-chan said softly. “Don’t listen 
him. Congressman.” 

But now Mr. Ishii produced a worn photograph of the Japane 
surrendering on board the Missouri. "You can see who won,” 1 
explained. “The Americans had to go to Tokyo. And see how all tl 
American admirals are without neckties, while the Japanese ha 
their swords. Of course Japan won.” 

“And what will happen when your fleet gets here?” Carter aske 

“Japanese very honorable men, sir. You see tonight when th 
come ashore. They behave good.” He went to the door, -thiew 
open and pointed down to the blue w'alers of the Pacific,- where 
squadron of five warships steamed under the bold red flag of tl 
new Japan. Mr. Isliii’s ncnrl expanded, and he forgave his wnfe f 
her years of arguing against him. From his . coat he whipped out 
Japanese flag, long hidden, and waved encouragement to the'co 
queiors as they came to take control of Pearl Harbor. 

• "I guess we’d better be going,” Carter said. “I have to catch tl 
plane.” But as he was not fooled by crazy old Mr, Ishii; he kne 
that in the Sakanawas, as he called them, he had seen a tremendo 
American family, and he was impressed, so that when he got M 
Lafferty’s message that the Hales would pick him up at the com 
of Fort and Hotel on the way to the airport, he -said, “I'd .ju 
like to stand outside and watch the people for a few. minutes.” 

And as he stood there in the late afternoon, in the heart.; 
Hoinolulu, watching the varied people of the island go past, he Ik 
a faint glimmer of the uitimate brotherhood in which the world mu 
one day live: Koreans went by in amity with Japanese whom i 
thnr homeland they hated, while Japanese accepted Chinese, an 
Filipinos accepted both, a thing unheard of in the Philippines. 
Negro passed by, and many handsome Hawaiians whose blood iw 
mi.xed with that of China or Portugal or Puerto Rico. It wus 
strange, new breed of men Congressmen .Carter saw,' and grudging 
an idea came to him: “Maybe they’ve got something. Maybe 
wasted my time here in Haw'aii, liwng in the big houses of tli 
white people. Maybe this is the pattern of the future. Tlaat Jap 
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slands won't be ready for statehood in another hundred years.” And 
hat took care of Hawaii for the eighty-third session of Congress. 


I N 1952, passage of the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act was 
greeted with joy in Hawaii, for the new law permitted persons 
3 ora in the Orient to become American citizens. Schools were 
promptly opened in which elderly Chinese and Japanese were drilled 
in the facts of American government, and it was not uncommon in 
those days to see old men who had worked all their lives as field 
hands reciting stubbornly: "Legislative, executive, judicial.” 

By early 1953 hundreds of Orientals were applying for the citizen- 
ship that had so long been denied them, and as Black Jim McLafferty 
matched this impressive stream of potential Democratic voters 
entering political life he made a speech in which he cried: “They 
built the islands, but they were kept outside.” 

It is true that many of the applicants did not really appreciate 
what citizenship meant, but on the other hand it was impressive to 
see old weather-stained faces light up when the solemn words were 
pronounced by the federal judge; "You are now a citizen of the 
United States of America.” And it was not uncommon to see a 
sedate businessman suddenly grab his old Japanese mother and swing 
her into the air with a joyous cry of, “I knew you could make it. 
Mom!" 

The real heroes of these exciting days were the old people who 
had refused to learn English, but who now had to learn or forgo 
American citizenship. Their children screamed at them: “Pop, I told 
you for twenty years, learn to speak English. But no, you were too 
smart! Now you can’t become a citizen.” 

"But why should I become a citizen now?” these old people asked. 
"Only a few more years.” 

Often the children broke into tears and sniffled: “You must learn 
English, Pop, because I have always wanted you to be an American.” 

"For me it is nothing,” the old people said, “but if it will make 
you happy.” 

"It will. Pop! It'll remove the last stigma. Please learn En^ish.” 
With a fortitude that is difficult to believe, these stubborn, old 
Orientals went to the language schools. All afternoon they practiced: 
"I see the man,” and most of the night they recited: “LegislatiTe, 
executive, judicial.” That so many mastered the two difficult subjects 
vsas a credit to their persistence, and when they finally recer/ed 
certificates they understood their value. In succeeding years, at - 
; land elections only about sixty per cent of the eligible voters beriered 
to vote; in Hawaii more than ninety per cent voted. Thev krrrv vrar 
i democracy was. 

j In two Honolulu families the McCarran-Walrer .Arc ir v .— 

■ contrasting effect. When Goro and Shigeo Sakasa~ rrr-rc^er r; 
t their tough old father that he enroll in the m.; ec- 

‘ a book which e.xplained the legislath’e, execurr.e aid - -- 
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Carter was somewhat shalcen to think how nearly he had been 
taken in by the plausible young Japanese lawyer, so he decided to 
check additional items of information. “By the ivay," he asked 
casually, “what’s the sentiment out here for a return of monarchy?" 

Up front Hewie Janders and John Whipple Hoxivorih stared at 
each other in amazement and muttered,' "Monarchy?" while in the 
back Hoxwoith Hale gasped. Then he said forcetully, “Congress- 
man . . .” but Hewie wais now recovered and blurted out, “Jesus 
Christ, nobody in his right mind pays any attention to. those 
monarchy crackpots.” ■ , ■ , 

“What were you about to say. Hale?” Carter pressed. , * : 

“As you may know. I’m descended from the royal alii of Hawaii, 
and my great-great-great-grandmolher ivas one of the noblest women 
I’ve ever heard of. Her daughter was quite a girl, too. Magnificent. 
But if one of those pathetic, incompetent alii ever tried To get 
bad; on the throne or Hawaii, I personally would , take down my 
musket and shoot him through the head.” 

“I’d do it first,” Hewie Janders interrupted. "You know, sir, that 
Hale’s great-grandfather brought Hawaii into the Union?” 

"He did?” Carter asked. 

"Yes,” Hale said simply. "Practically by force of his own charac- 
ter. But I’d like to add this, sir. I’m also descended from the • 
missionaries. And if one of them tried to come back and govern' in- 
the harsh, bigoted old way, I’d shoot him through the head, too.” 

■ "Let me get it straight then, what is it you want?” 

"We don’t want rojalt)’, we. don’t want missionaries,: and we 
don’t want Japanese,” Hale summarized. “We svant things to go 
along just as they are.” 

It was a very somber carload of men that finally pulled up at the 
airport, and Black Jim McLafferty, as he watched them disembark, 
thought: “I’ll bet they’ve been pumping that one with a load of 
poison.” He started to join the congressman, but when Carter saw 
him coming, he retreated to the safety of Hewlett Janders, for he 
did not w-ant to be photographed with a man., even though he was 
leader of the Democratic Part)', who had as his partner a Japanese 
whose brother headed the Communist Party in the islands., “In fact,” 
he mused as he checked his tickets, “Hawaii’s a lot like most parts 
of the north. You can travel from state to state and never, find a. 
Democrat you really like. They’re all either tarred with labor or 
communism or atheism or Catholicism. I’ll be glad to get, back to 
Texas.” . 

; And as he climbed aboard the Stratoclipper and sank info his, 
comfortable seat be thought: “Basically, it’s the same everywhere. A 
handful of substantial, honest men govern and try' to hold back the 
niobs. If you can get along with those men, you can usually find out 
ivhat the facts of the case are." He stared out the window glumly 
as Japanese airport mechanics w'heded away the steps- while other 
Japanese waved wands directing the big airplane on its .way. He closed 
his eyes and thought: “Well, I found out what .1 wanted. These 
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:ions he surprised them by saying in unusually formal Japanese, “I 
3o not %vish to beconie a db'zen.” . • - ' ' 

Goro protested: "It’s the op^rtunity of a lifetime!” 

Continuing with his predse Japanese, Kamejiro said, "They should^ 
rave made this offer fifty years ago, when I arrived." ■ , ‘ 

"Pop!” Shigeo reasoned. "It’s a new world today. Don’t hark back 
:o fifty years ago.” 

"For fifty years we were told, Tou dirty Japs can ’never beconie 
Americans.’ For fifty years we were told, ‘Go back to Japan.’ Now 
hey come to me and say, ‘You’re a fine old man, Kamefiro,’ and at 
ast we are wiling to let you become an American.' Do you know 
what I say to them? ‘You are fifty years too late.' 

His sons were astonished to discover the depth' of their father’s 
‘eding, so they turned to their mother and endeavored to persuade 
ler, but before she could react to their pressures, old Kamejiro said 
latly, “Yoi^o, you rvill not take the examination. All our lives we were 
»ood citizens and we don’t need a piece of paper tp prove it now.” 

Then Shigeo produced two reasons which threw quite, a different 
ight on the matter. First he said, “Pop, last time 1 almost lost the - 
Section because people brought up that nonsense about Mr. Ishii and 
lis aazy Japanese flag when the fleet visited here. 'They pointed out , 
hat he was my brother-in-law and that I prohabljr felt the same way 
too. Now if you turn down- citizenship they’re going to shout, 'That • 
proves it! The whole damned family is pro-Japanesel’ ”, 

Old Kamejiro reflected on this, and Shig Could see that his father 
was disturbed, for none of the bid Japanese had been more de- 1 
lighted during the last election than I^mejiro. He had stood for 
hours in his store, staring at the big poster of his son. "’Iliere our 
boy rvas,” he proudly told his wife, “asking people to vote. for him." ■ 
*Vhen Shig won, the old man had paraded up and down Kakaalco 
announcing the fact to all Japanese families, assuring them tot at ■ 
last they had a personal protector in lolani Palace. 

While Kamejiro twisted this first bait about in his mouth, Shig ' 
dangled another, more tempting than the first: ••‘‘Pop, if you and . 
Miom become citizens, in 1954 you can march up to the dection 
aooth, say, ‘Give us our ballots,’ and march iiiside to give me two- ' 
nore votes.” Now Shig could see his father imagining election day, . ^ 
with himself striding to the polls, his wife traih'ng four feet behind. 
Phe old man loved nothing more than the panoply and ritual of life, 
ind Shig could remember from his earliest days the pride with which 
ris_ father dressed in Colonel Ito’s uniform to stand beside tire 
edter. This bad been the highlight of Kamejiro's life, matched only 
ry the days in World War II when he saw his four sons march off ■ 
o their own war. Therefore Shig was not prepared for what happened 
lext. ■ , ■ . 

“I will not take citizenship,” the old man said resolutely. "If this 
lurts you, Shigeo, I am sorry. If my vote arid Mother’s cause you to ■ 
ose the election, I am sorry. But there is , a right time to eat a . 
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intriracies of American government, and this lime, wiili rili/ensl,iu 
hanging like a silver lichee nut before her, she smiimmied her le- 


markable energies and memorized the entire booklel, 

“The father of our countt)'?" Eddie shoiilcd at her. 

“George Washington.” 

“Who freed the slaves?” Hong Kong drilled. 

“Abraham Lincoln,” the little old woman replied, .and liddie >r- 
fleeted: “It’s difficult to believe, but she came to Hawaii in llie 
year that Lincoln died.” 

On the day of her examination, the Immigralion Depailinenl 
assembled several newsreel cameras, officials in vdiite coals, atul about 
two hundred members of the Kee hui, v/ho were told lo elifcr winai 
the old lady arrived in Hong Kong’s Ilnick. Wlicn .she slepp/ d down, 
brushing aside Eddie’s arm, she v/as veiy sliort, v/ciglicd |(•‘,s (han 
ninety pounds, and was dressed in an old-style lilack fJliincse dirs'i 
above which her nearly bald head rose v/ilh its deep ;,e( ryf:, 
legendaiy niinkles and anxious smile. She did not sjieak lo In'i iic 
cumulated family, for she svas repeating in her iiiiiid ttmny lilani/s 
alien to ancient China: “The capita! of Alabama is Monlgomrry; 
Arizona, Phoenix; Arkansas, Little Rock; California, .b'ao.inicnlo.'' 

The cameras svere moved into the c-xamination room, .aiid an 
announcer said in a hushed voice, “We arc no;/ going (o /ti 
npon a scene riial is taking place daily tbroogliout tiic Onit/.d 
A distinsuished elderly Chinese woman, Mrs. Koe, after noady 
years oflife in America, is going to try to pa-.i h'.-r for 


citizenship. Mrs. Kee, good luc/d" 

At the* mention of her name, which in that form i.ho 
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recognize, Njnl: Tsin looked at the ca.m.C'iat, 
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arrived in the Carthaginian had been transmuted into someamg 
new. In truth, the Kees were not even Chinese; they were Amencan-S 
and now Nyuh Tsin n-as an American too. Standing by Hong Kong s 
car she whispered, “^\^len pu are a citizen, the earth tests 

different.” , . , 

But these fine words did not eicss from Hcmg Kong s 
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anxiety he had suffered when is the ex a rr - ma nm rt> 
sat in stolid silence like a Cainss tssasmr an-n n~ 


down at her citizenship paper, ^ frrnsr 

protested with some petdancs: ‘‘Oh-KmCh^ s AmAK n: — 

even pick up the right paper.” He tom the dr*ttm=r arm r^rn 
showed her where the strange narne was T.mlett; J. 2 I- 

But when he had read this name ^oan to n^, sne sec >^——7 
yet with great stuhhomness, ‘I to:d_ta:£ n£pra- acre taar : 

am an American you must write cn this pE?sr ntj rea- nacte.'“ .Ana 
' she climbed purposefully into the car, a snaa_ c-nt ' i'_ian wac caa 
made a great journey. 

That night, terribly tired frean ahe^ craec tee at 

her oil lamp, undress^, and inspected aeasea aa: .^Ecr". i- CEe 
no lumps on her arms; her Sogers w£::e stiS gore: aar asm aitt 
deformed; and her legs were c:^. Greadj reared, she pea 
, lamp on the floor so that she ccnla fet~he her ah reea. zad aa me 
morning Hong Kong found her there, a haf . anhed,. tila tnsd acta 
of bones, beside a guttering laam. 
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country?" And Again the inteipreter droned in Haldca and again thei 
was silence. In agony Hong Kong stared at Tiis grandmother an 
opened and shut his fingers by his mouth, signifpng, ."For .God 
sake, say something.” 

But the scene was too vital for old Nyuk Tsin.to absorb. M h( 
life she had wanted to belong: first to her brave and gallant '6the 
whose head had perched in the village square; then to' her Fun 
husband, who had scorned her big feet; then, to her children, wh 
were afraid of her possible leprosy; then to America, which ha 
repulsed her as it did all Orientals. Now, when all that she hoped ft 
was attainable, she fell mute. She heard no questions, saw no met 
felt nothing. But she sensed inwardly that some golden rnomen' 
some caystal opportunity that would never come again was slippin 
by, and she looked up with mute anguish at the people about her. 

She saw kindly Mr. Brimstead, 3mosl wetting his pants in. hi 
eagerness for her to say something so that he could appear in th 
moving pictures. She saw bright young Eddie, who had coached hei 
She saw resolute Hong Kong, who must be prajdng for her to sav 
the femily reputation. And then over Hong Kong’s shoulder she sa\ 
an official government etching of a long-dead hero with a determine 
chin and a three-cornered hat, and she heard as from a great distant 
the Hakka interpreter begging- for the last time,:“Mn. Kee, tell th 
man, who was the founder of our country?” And with the fioodgale 
of passion breaking over her, she rose, pointed at the etching o 
George Washington, and screamed, "That onel” 

Then she started: "The- capital of Alabama is Montgomeq 
Arizona, Phoenix; Arkansas, Little Rock; California, Sacramento . . 

“Tell her that’s enoughl" Mr. Brimstead shouted. “I didn’t ase 
that question yet.” 

“Keep those cameras grinding,” the director shouted, 
f “You!” Hong Kong shouted at the interpreter. "Keep interprei 
ing.” 

• “The legislative passes the laws,” Nyuk Tsin cried, "and ' thi 
executive administers them and the judicial judges them against thi 
.Constitution.” 

“It's enough!" Mr. Bestead shouted. 'Tell her it’s all right.” 

“And the Bill of Rights says that there shall be freedom o 
-worship, and freedom of speech,” Nyuk Tsin continued. "And n( 
troops may search my house. And I may not be punished in erne 
'•vays.” She was deteimined to omit nothing that might swing th< 
decision in her favor, "There are tivo houses in Congress," she in 
sisted, "the Senate and the House ...” 

When she left the Immigration building, with her citizenshij 
proved and in her hand, the Kees who had been waiting' outsidi 
chared, and she passed happily among them, speaking to each anc 
asking, “What is your name?” and when they told her, she ivai 
able to place each one. And as she ticked off her great fam% she 
realized for the first time that they were neither Hakka nor Punti 
for in Hawaii those old enmities had dissipated and all who hac 
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when tlie critical moment nns reached, the zinc-; 
lapsed. "WTiat other chemicals may be approaching the 
line?” Hale asked. 

. "We don’t know,” fte scientists replied, but prudence rs-amed him 
that if zinc had imperceptibly Sea from the fields, other trace 
minerals must be doing so too, and he knnched what became per- 
haps the most sophisricated deshlopment in riie entire histoi)' of 
agriculture: are going to consider out femoas red soil of Han-aii 

as a bank. From it we draw enormous supplies of things like 
calcium and nitrate and iron, and riaose are easy to replace. But we 
also seem to draw constant if minute supplies of th in gs like zinc, and 
we haven’t been putting them back. Starting today, I ount the 
chemical components of every scrap of material harvested from our 
pineapple fields anabzed and their total weight calculated. If n-e 
take out a ton of nibate, we’ll put a ton bsck. And if we ss-ithdraw 
one-milh'onth of a gram of zinc, we’re going to put the same amount 
back. This mairelous soil is cur bank. Never again —JI we overdraw 
our account.” 

It was strange what depletions the scfenikts found: zinr, tfisnrum 
boron, cobalt, and many others. They were presea: in the sra ualy 
in traces, hut if one vanished, the pinsapple plaats cem-h-eh aac uae 
night when balance had been restored to the r-ast phamiraa ana 
the economy of Hawaii saved, Hoxworth Hde. whr’ had refasec rr- 
surrender either to. nematodes or rr rue deu.'ea;: rare a. utuh- 

suddenly had a \Tsion o: Havua a- a grea: u-uearcle ael; a: 

Korean or the Norweg^ had rtad^ rua r sr _ 
those things which the tiraesr ccraprasar added a: - 
perhaps the human, pbesppls wcrdd oeafa tu 
long time Hale stood at the edge c-f ah EeZda crctear 
new concept, and after that he viewed ueoule hue ri 
Portuguese in an entirely dirs-enr ligr u “^.'aar vad du 
add that keeps our society healthy:” he cdtea wuadere; 
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I’ve been appointed?” 
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became frightened and phoned Honolulu to discover that plants' < 
scattered fields throughout the islands were' beginning to show simil 

symptoms. ■ ■ ; ,, 

It would be an understatement to say that panic struck Uie pin 
apple industry'. A raging fear swept the red fields and echoed in tl 
Fort Street offices. Hoxworth Hale bore the' brunt .of the anxiet 
because H & H had a good deal of its wealth in pineapples, ,whi 
outfits like Hewlett’s and [ & W, who looked to him for leadershi] 
were even more vulnerable. 'The loss in, one year alone threatene 
to exceed $150,000,000, and still the botanists ■ had no due as 1 
what was happening to their predous charges. ' 

The famous Englishman, Schilling, who had licked mealy-bugs an 
nematodes, was nosv dead, but research scholars went through hi 
papers to see if he had left any dues as to further'apprehensions; Bu 
tliat was only a figure of speech, for the drunken expert had left n 
orderly papers and no suggestions. He had died one night in a_fit o 
delirium- tremens in a poverty ward on the island of Kauai, & 
nurses not recognizing who he was -until after his,death;-Nevertheless 
the botanists repeated all of Schilling’s work on the pineapple 3n< 
assured ffiemselves that the fault lay not with , iron, nor bugs, no; 
nematodes. They discovered nothing about the current disease ecccp; 
that hundreds of thousands of plants seemed determined to die, - 
In desperation, Hoxworth Hale suggested: "We know we’re beinj 
attacked either by some invisible virus or by some chemical deficiency. 
It doesn’t seem to be tire former. Therefore, it’s got to be the latter, 

1 am willing to spray-feed every plant in the islands. But what ivith?" 

A young chemist from Yale suggested: "We know the complete 
chemical component of the pineapple plant Let’s mix a spray which 
. contains everything that might possibly be lacking. We’il shoot 
'■■blind. At the same time, you fellows compare by analysis a hundred 
aead plants with a hundred unaffected ones. Maybe you can spot 
the d^ciency.’’ • 

.The young man mixed a fantastic brew, a little of everything, and 
sprayed one of the dying fields. Almost as if by magic the hun^ 
plants absorbed some tiny, unspecified element in the concocb'on, 
and within two days were both upright and back to proper color. It 
was one of the most dramatic recoveries in the history of pineapple 
culture, and that night for the first time in several months Hoxworth 
Hale slept peacefully. In the morning his board asked him, ‘"V^ffiat 
was it that saved the crop?” , . ■ 

"Nobody knows. Now we’re going to find out,”- 
■'He encouraged the scientists, who withheld from the magic brew 
one component after another, but the fields responded dramatically 
no matter what was sprayed on them; and 'then one day zinc was 
omitted, and that day the plants continued to die. ' ' 

"Zinc!” Hale shouted. “Who the hell ever heard of adding zinc to 
pineapple soils?” ..... 

Nobody had, but over the years the constant leaching of the soil • 
ind the introduction of chemical fertilizers had minutely depleted 
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inissionaris ever were, you hm.-e feat opportunrty. tco.” 

Hong Kong wished that his grandmofeer were alr.-e tc- gnine hfm 
at this moment, but he felt that she would bas e counseled courage, s-o 
he said bluntly, "What v,-ill you judges sy when I recommend" feat 
Malama Kanakoa go mostly into some pretr.- radical mvestmeats?” 

Judge Harper thought this one over a long time and nnally said, 
"One of the reasons v.-hy vre judges decided to appoint yon to 
Malama’s trust is that Hoavi'orth Hale told us about your investing 
ideas. He said they ought to be looked into, that maybe the}- were fee 
answer to some of these trusts wife v-ast back-taa structures.” 

"Then Hoxworfe Hale got me this job?” Hong Ksng asked. 

'Tou misunderstand, Hong Kong, I appointed you.” 

The Chinese bcrv/ed slightly, but could not keep from smiling, and 
soon Judge Harper joined him. Rising from his desk and putting his 
arm about Hong Kong’s shoulders, be said, "Let’s put it this way. If 
you turn out badly, Hoxvvorth doesn’t suffer fee opprobrium. I do.' 
Hong Kong, you are really going to be watched. By me.” 

"What do they call these Negroes who are the first to move into 
a white neighborhood?” Hong Kong laughed. “The blockbusters? 
Looks as if I'm fee trustbuster.” 

“The word has an entirely different meaning,” Judge Harper 
pointed out amiably, but when fee able Chinese had gone he had a 
moment of nostalgic reflection, saying to himself, "He’s probably 
right. Appointing him was probably the beginning, of the end ... at 
least of the safe, comfortable, honest old system we knew.” 


Hong Kong drove immediately home and asked the cook, "When 
is Judy?” and when he found that she was teaching at the conserva 
toiy, he drove there and went in to fetch her. Since the death o 
Nyuk Tsin, fee oldest woman of his family, he had found himseli 
drawng markedly closer to Judy, his youngest girl. He liked women’- 
habits of thought, and he particularly appreciated Judy’s cool clean 
reasoning. . i j , 

After a few minutes she joined him, a sparkling, winsome Chinese 
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for he Icnew that when the evening papers revealed this story the 
extent of the Hawaii revolution could no longer he ignored. With 
bright young Japanese politicians taking over the legislature, the only 
remaining bulwark of the old order was the great trusteeships, and for 
The Fort voluntarily to relinquish one was an event of magnitude. 
Hong Kong was therefore inspirwl to complete frankness, ' for he 
wanted to be sure that Judge Harper knew \vhat he Was doing. 

"I am deeply touched hy this gesture. Judge Harper," he said 
with real humility. “I guess you know what it means to'bc the first 
Chinese on such a board. You judges arc giving me an accolade 111 
never forget. But do you know how I stand on land tenure?. Lease- 
hold? Breaking up the big estates that don’t use their land creatively? 
You understand all those things. Judge?" , _ . 

Big Judge Harper laughed and pointed to a paper on his desk. 
“Hong Kong, you apparently forget who your brotner trustees wall 
be. Hewlett janders and John Whipple Hoxworth. You tfiink 
they’re going to let you run weld with any crazy idea?” 

“But even with such men. Judge, ideas repeated often enough 
sometimes catch on . . . where you least expect them." 

“We judges think you’re the kind of man who will bring good 
new ideas, but we certainly aren’t going to back you against your 
tw^ fellow tnistecs.” 

“I’m not looking for a fight, Judge,” 

“We know. Tlwt’s why we’ve appointed you. But before yon take- 
the job, Hong Kong— and I appreciate cs’cn better than you' how 
signal 'an honor this is, because we have been petitioned for ye,trs 
to appoint some Oriental — I want you to understand with crystal 
clarity the nature of the task you’re undertaking.” Tire big man 
’adjusted his considerable bulk in liis judge’s chair and told his 
secretary he didn’t want to be interrupted. 

"The very existence of Hawaii, Hong Kong, depends not upon 
W'hat cynical outsiders like to term TThe Fort. The outsiders are 
wrong. It's not The Fort that controls Hawaii. It’s the sanctity of 
the great trusts. They form the solid backbone of our society. 

Fort is only the ribs and the people are the flesh. But the kackbonc 
has to be kept strong, and it is up to us judges to be its guardians. 

“The trusts control the land and establish the systems of tenure. . 
They control the sugar and the pineapple fields. They contimii^ 
where companies rise and fall. Th^ remain productive while Ac. 
families who profit from them subside into decay. Look at the one 
you’ro entering. It controls millions of dollars in the vital heart of 
Hawaii, for w'hom?_For a dear old HawniLan lady and; her no-good 
beachboy son. We judges don’t spend our time worrying about that 
irust because we’re interested in those two poor Hawaiians. Tlicy 
uen’t worth it. But the idea that Malama Kanakoa and her son Kelly 
ire assured of a square deal from the courts is terribly important. 

“What I have to say next, Hong Kong, I don’t want to say sitting 
lown.” The big man rose, adjusted his dark brosvn suit, and pointed 
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won. So my father and your father probably got drunlc together, Mrs. 
Cho>',” Hong Kong said easily, and the women laughed. 

"This is my daughter Judy, the musician. She has a Job at the 
conservatory.” 

"How wonderful!” Malama cried, shoving a ukulele at the lovely 
Chinese girl, who slippgd easily and without embarrassment into the 
great frieze of Hawaiian ladies who lined the wall of the chandeliered 
room. “You won’t know the words, but you can hum.” And the six 
women began an old Hawaiian song from the days when royalty, 
lived at Lahaina, on Maui. It was true that Judy Kee knew none of 
the words, but she harmonized well, and once the others stopped 
singing while she vocalized a verse, and Mrs. Choy cried, “If we could 
do something about those slant-eyes, we could make her into a good 
Hawaiian.” 

'The crowd laughed and Hong Kong asked easily, "What I’d like to 
find out, Malama, is what are the opinions of a Hawaiian who is 
placed on a spendthrift trust?” It was like asking the Pope his 
impressions of Martin Luther, but Hong Kong’s blunt approach often 
proved best, and this was an occasion when it did, for all the 
Hawaiian ladies were interested in this question, which affected 
many of their friends. 

“I’ll tell you, Hong Kong,” Malama confessed, as she asked Judy 
to help her serve tea. “I graduated from Vassar with very good 
grades, and I was shocked when the court said, ‘You are not 


competent to handle your own affairs. We will pay three white men 
huge salaries to do it tor you.’ This was insulting, and I tried to fight 
back, but then I remembered what the sweet haole teachers had 
taught us at Hewlett Hall. I was Hawaiian. I was different. I was 
supposed to be incompetent, so I relaxed and found no "shame iri. 
being judged a spendthrift. 1 love my friends, 1 love a guitar well 
played, I love the S"wamp, so I have rather succumbed to the passing 
of the days. A little friendship, the birds in the Swamp . . . until I 
die. I am a spendthrift, so I suppose I deserve to be disciplined by 
a spendthrift trust.” 

Mrs. Fukuda said, “What always infuriates white men, and frugal 
Japanese like my husband, is the v/ay a woman like Malama gives 
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girl of hventy-sis, ivith two braids doivn ber back, a sbircbed ninl; 
dress and wide, clever eyes. She bounced into tbe Buick and asked- 

“WTiat’s up. Dad?" , . ,1- 

‘‘I want you to accompany me to a vciy important meeting. I vc 
just been appointed a trustee for the Malamii Kanakoa Trust," 

“Are tbe fudges out of their minds?" Judy chortled. 

'The Fort has the ability to see the inevitable,”' her father said. . 
"Where are we going?” Judy asked, 

“I want to see Malama. I’d like to find out lyhat her ambitions are, 
her hopes for tlie land she oums, and at the same time doesn’t mvn.” 
"DadI You know Malama won’t have any ideas," 

“That's what everybody has said for years. But I suppose she’s as . 
bright as you or I, and I’d like to find out,” 

He drove toward Diamond Head until he crossed the Ala Wai 
canal, tlien turned into the gate at tbe board fence that surrounded 
the Swamp. When he drew up to the shingled house, with, its 
spadous porch, Malama thrust open the . screen door and appeared 
with a gigantic smile, her silver hair dishevlcd and her dress askew., 
“Hong Kong, the defender of my interests, come in! 'The judges told, 
me last night!” With widespread arms she welcomed him, and 
Judy saw with some surprise that her father had had foresight enough to 
purchase a flower lei for his first visit. Graciously he bestow'ed it upon , 
the woman who towered over him, then leaned up to give her hyq,‘ 
Hsses while she beamed. 

"Come in, my good friends!” she said expansively, adding, with the . 
instinct that marked Hawaiians, “I never thought I should see the 
day when a distinguished Chinese banker was appointed one of my 
guardians. It is a nappy day for me, Hong Kong. Your people and 
mine have blended well in tlie past, and I hope this is a good 
augury for the future.” ■ ' 

“It’s a new day in Havvaii, Malama,” he replied. 

“And is this your lovely daughter?” Malama asked, and when 
Hong Kong said that it was, she laughed and said, “In the old days I 
could never tell, when I saw a rich Chinese ivith a young girl, 
whether she was his daughter or his number four ivife.” 

' “I feel the same ivay when I go to a night club in New York," . 
Hong Kong replied happily, "and see the haole bankers and their 
companions. We poor Chinese aren't allowed to get away witli plural 
marriages any longer . . . only the haoles." 

“I want you to meet my friends,” Malama chuckled, 'We gather ' 
non' and then for some Hawaiian music. ’This is Mrs. Choy, Mrs, . 
Tukuda, Mrs. Mendonca and Mrs. Rodriques." . 

Hong Kong bowed to each of the huge ladies and then, returned 
to^Mrs. Choy. “You the pretty girl named after the race horse?” 

"Yes," Mrs. Choy laughed gaily. “My name is Cany-ihe-Mail. You 
see. Father won a lot of money on that horse." ' . • 

“I knowl My grandmother found out that my father had bet a lot 
of money on Cany-the-Mail, and she gave him hell, but the horse , 
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was like a clear bell in some island church where a true wedding tos 
being performed, and when it came time for Kelly to join her, he did 
not fool around with falsettos or effects; he projected his handsome 
baritone until it filled the old room and caused the chandelier to 
su'ay. In the final passages Malama and the four big Haw^aiian women 
hummed softly, so that Hong Kong remained the only listener. 
Against his will, for he did not like his daughter singing Haw^an 
songs, he had to applaud, and the four sisiting women cheered and 
Kelly leaped into the other room and rehumed with a length of tapa, 
which he hvisted about Judy’s waist. He stuck three Sowers into her 
braids and used his right forefinger as if it were a mtke-np penciL 

dabbing it about her er-es. _ 

‘‘She gonna look more Hawaiian than I -do," be cried, inen be 
pointed In turn at each of his mother’s guests. “Chcyl" be crfed. 
“Fukuda, Mendonca, Rodnqnes, and you. Malama:" He shred buHr 
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“I neither undcrshind it nor likeit Malama replied. 

"Malama," Hong Kong said bluntly; “I'm going to make some ■ 
radical investments for you. You’ll have two very lean years, and ' 
vou’re going to make some kind of deal with the federal government, 
but if you behave, in three years you’ll be off the spendthrift trust.” ! 

The faces of the five Hawaiian women bloomed like flowers after - 
j providential rain, and Hong Kong could see them envisaging endless ^ 
parties, good food, new automobiles and trips to Europe, like in the :: 
old days, but Hong Kong warned bleakly, “And when you’re off the 
spendthrift trust, you’ll be under my supcivision,^ and you know a , • 
Chinese is ten times tougher than a baole judge." ^ 

The Hawaiians laughed, for this was the truth, and Malama cried, 

“I hope we can do it, Hong Kong.” She kissed him on both cheeb - 
js she placed over his head the lei he had prevriously given her. “I .. 
am not joking when I say that Hawaiians and Chinese have always ■, 
been good for one another.” 

She was about to cite examples when s^ie was intcrnipted hy the 
screen door’s banging open suddenly, then slamming shut as someone - 
retreated down the porch.' “Kellyf" Malama cried, ‘Come on in; It’s 
only Hong Kong.” 

'The tall beachboy shuffled into the room, barefoot, in bis tight ’ 
knee-length pants and waiter’s jacket that failed to cover his_ rugged , 
chest. He wore a yachting cap far back on his head, and his blacl: 
hair was uncombed. “Aptemoon, Hong Kong,’f he grunted, - - /' 

“We’ve been talking about plans for tbc trust,” Malama said ' 
graciously as she handed her son a cup of tea. He brushed it aride and •- ' 
plucked a few notes on his mother’s ukulele. . - ■ 

“You da new trustee da kine?” Kelly said. 

“Yes,” Hong Kong said with obvious distaste for the pidgin. 

“I speak true. You akamai dis trust, you fix heem up, you one damn 
good pella.” He banged the ukulele and pointed at his mother, . •, 
adding, “Because dis wahine spend, spend.” He motioned with his ! , 
uke to Mrs. Fukuda, who began strumming hers, and soon the 
women were singing, but as thCT entered into one of their most 
loved songs Kelly was aware of a Chinese voice, high and lyrical, and ' 
while he continued plunking his ukulele, he studied with approval 
the relaxed manner in which Hong Kong's daughter sang. Then he ■ 
paid no more attention to her, but at the end of the song he grabbed - 
a guitar and began a throbbing slack-kcy solo, to which the othb 
instruments gradually joined in subdued harmonies. Finally, when ' 
the slack-key had ended, with its intricate fingerings echoing in the i 
air, Kelly plucked the first fesv chords of the “Hawaiian Wedding ; 
Song,’’ then thresv the guitar to Mrs. Pukuda.and rose to begin the 
majestic male solo. Wlien. it came time for the soprano to enter, . 
be pushed his mother into the background, and wdth his right . 
band imperiously grabbed Judy and brought her to her feet. At the 
ippropriate moment, he pointed at her, and for the first time in • 
Hawaii an impressed audience heard the Chinese girl soar into die' ' 
ipper reaches of this passionate evocation of the islands. Her voice 
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? 7 e doin’ all <3e work while de missionary kids sleepin’ Hnder de 
palm tree, drinkin' gin, wearin’ almos’ nuttin’, and doin' nuttin’. 
Florsheim blalah, wha' in hell hoppen?" 

It was Judy who insisted that Plorsheim learn to play the steel 
guitar with an electronic booster, and she aho encoiraged the big 
slob to dress in disreputable costumes so as to set off Kelly’s grandeur^ 
but there were two problems concerning the huge Hawaiian that 
not even Judy could solve. If he was a member of a group, every- 
one unconsciously spoke pidgin, even Judy; and no one could keep 
the big man’s girls straightened out. After a while Judy stopped 
trying, but one change she did make. She insisted that when Kelly 
got cables from divorcees on the mainland, he ignore them. 

"You’re an important artist, Kelly!” she hammered day after day. 
“You don’t have to peddle yourself to every neurotic dame who 
sends you a distress signal.” 

"They’re friends of my friends,” he explained. 

"Were they good for you, Kelly?” she asked bluntly. 

"No,” he said. 

"Then cut it out,” she said simply, and in time she even got 
Florsheim to stop running in breathlessly with the news: "Kelly 
blalah, I got dem two da kine wahine, one got convertible. Kelly 
blalah, you help me out, huh?” i 

There was one point on which Judy Kee never deceived herself. It 
was true that the financial success of her ^^io stemmed from her 
managerial ability, but its artistic reception derived so’ely from the 
infectious Polynesian charm of her two companions. When tourists 
saw handsome Kelly and ponderous Florsheim, they instinctively 
loved them, for the Hawaiians reminded them of an age when life 
was simpler, when laughter was easier, and when there was music 
in the air. No stranger to Hawaii ever loved the is’ands because 
Judy Kee and her astute father Hong Kong were making profound 
changes in the social structure; people loved Hawaii because of the 
Polynesians. All Judy did was make it possible for her two beach- 
boys to live, for under her guidance they earned about $70,000 a 
year, with time off to go swimming almost every afternoon. 

Two older people followed the regeneration of Kelly and Flor- 
sheim with interest. To Malama the arrival of the strong-minded 
Chinese girl was a blessing from the old gods who had looked after 
Hawaiians. She fold her tea-party friends, “I tried to make him grow 
up and failed. But this little Fake says jump, and he jumps. 
/Jways in the right direction.” 

"I hear she has the recording company in her name,” Mn. 
Rodriques probed, 

^“She does,” Malama admitted. "But I suggested it. I didn’t -.sant 
Kelly free to shuffle out of his arrangements.” 

"Then if he wants to get his fair share of the company, he'll have 
to marry her, won’t he?” 

"Nothing could please me more,” Malama said frankly. Tnc-n, 
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and the lithe young masculinity of the baritone, so that if only the 
tourists had to be considered, the team v^as both an artistic, and a 
financial success. But to the residents of Haivaii.it was shocking bn 
two counts. To the Chinese community it was inconceivable that.on 
the very day that Hong Kong's appointment to the . Malama 
Kanakoa Tnist was announced, confirming as it were his respcctabiii^' 
in the community, his well-trained daughter should appear in -a 
public night club, her navel showing, singing and doing the hula with 
a man like Kelly Kanakoa. At least fonr major Chinese femilies whore 
sons had been thinking of marrying the delectable music teacher said 
flatly, “We ivill never accept her as a daughter-in-law" But to .the 
Hawaiian community it was an affront past understanding that an 
alii family like the Kanakoas would choose as Kelly's singing partner 
a pure Chinese girl, and for her to presume to dress like an honest 
Hawaiian and thus palm herself off to the public was morally 
outrageous. , 

So the Chinese boycotted Judy and the Hawaiians boycotted 
Kelly, but Manny Fineberg of Clarity Records heard them on the 
second night and signed them up to a profitable contract, but he did 
stipulate, “On the cover of the album, wc got to have a pure 
Hawaiian girl. Judy can sing like an angel, but she can’t . get 
over them slant-eyes." ^ the young singers were driving home that 
night Judy said, “Kelly,* I think that for our next album we ought 
to form our own company, right here in Haisnii.’’ And that ,was the 
start of Island Records, which Judy Kce ran with an iron hand, 
seeking out fresh talent to sing famous old songs, SO that before 
long,'. half the Hawaiian melodies played in America were produced 
by this clever Chinese girl. 

She also devised the costume by which Kelly became famous in 
^the island night clubs. She had a tailor make him skin-tight pants, 
one leg blue, the other red, with frayed ends reaching below the 
knee. For a top she found a subdued tapalike fabric from Java and. 
had it made into a tight jacket with long ends that tied at the waist. 
His hat continued to be a pchting cap, worn on the back of his 
■ head, but his shoes were heavy leather sandals which she designed' 
'and which he could kick off when he wished to dance. “You roust 
become a visual symbol,” she insisted, and she did the same, with 
her exotic face framed in flowers and her two braids shoiving over 
an island sarong. But the thing that tourists remembered longest 
w^ the curious whale's tooth that Kelly wore on a silver chain about 
his neck. It became his trade-mark. 

Judy made other changes in Kelly. When he spoke to her, he had 
to speak English, but when he was on the stage she encouraged him 
to use a wild pidgin, as when in the middle of a performance he 
would suddenly halt Florsheira's guitar solo and cry, . “Eh you, 
hloisheim blalah. Las’ night I t’ink. More'n hunnerd years ago de 
missionary come dis rock and find my gradfadder you gradfadder 
wearin' nuttin’, doin’ nuttin', sleepin’ under de palm tree,.drinkin’ . 
okolehau, dey raise heU. Bimeby hunnerd years later you me kanaka 
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"It begins to loolc as if you were thinking of marrying him 
Hong Kong stammered. 

"I am," Judy said. 

"Oh, Judy!” her father gasped, and to her surprise the tough o 
warrior burst into tears. “You mustn’t do this!” he pleaded. “You’ 
a fine Chinese girl. You’ve got to think of your position in tl 
community.” 

"Father!” Judy cried, pulling his hands down from his red eyr 
"Kelly’s a good boy. I love him and I think I’m going to mar 
him.” 

"Judy!” her father wept. “Don’t do it.” 'The noise awakened tl 
rest of the family, and soon the hallway was filled with Kees, ar 
when they heard Hong Kong’s ominous warning that “Judy insis 
she’s going to marry the Hawaiian,” her brothers began to wee; 
too, and one said, “Judy, you can’t bring this disgrace upon us 
For some time Judy had been aware of her family’s apprehensic 
about her growing friendship with Kelly, but she had considered 
merely a normal expression of family concern. Now, as the weepir 
male members of her family stood about her, she realized that 
was something much deeper. “You’re a Chinese girl!” Brother Edd 
stammered. “Don’t you think that when I was at Han'ard La' 
I met a lot of attractive haole girls? Even some I w'anted to marr) 
But I didn,’t do it because I thought of the family here in Haw'ai 
And you can’t do it, either.” 

"But Kelly’s a settled-dowm citizen.” Judv stubbornly repeater 
"He makes more money than any of you, and if Dad can get th 
trust straightened out . . .” _ 

“He’s a Hawaiian,” Mike said. 

"You. think I want my lovely daughter to marr}' a man with 
vocabulary of seven hundred words, most of them seestah' an 
blaiah?” Hong Kong demanded. 

"Kelly is an educated young man,” Judy insisted. 

"Very well,” Hong Kong snapped. “If you many him . , .” 
"Don’t say it, Father,” Judy begged. 

“If you insist upon bringing disgrace upon the whole Chines 
community,” Hong Kong said ominously, “we want nothing mo:' 
to do with you. You’re a lost girl." 

Tlie Kees went officially to bed, but through the n:ghr rre sfre- 
another crept to Judy’s room to explain how deeplv ±r. 
such a marriage. “It isn’t that Kelly has a vocabula.- :: sr ei :_i- 
dred words,” one sister whispered, "It’s that you're a roe Cr_rer_e 
girl, and he’s a Hawaiian.” 

“Many Chinese married Hawaiians,” Judv ar--ec ■> 1‘" 

Choy.” ■ ' 

“And whenever one did,” the sister eipiairtc. 'xo r". rr 
rowful. You’re a Chinese, Judy. You can’t e’e :rj 

“Would you feel the same way if Ke”v r - ir.r: 

“Idenb'cally,” the sister assured her. "Yzz r ' - 
Chinese.” 
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looking sadly out over the swamp where the alii of a -past age hat 
boatcch she said softly, "By omsdvcs, we Hawniiaiis cannot mhia 
tain oiir position in the new world that surrounds us. I was stagger 
ing under frightful burdens till Hong Kong canie along.. He ha; 
such a peasant, earthy power that the boards of , the porch seem j 
little firmer when, he passes.” • ; 

Mrs. Mendonca said, "I never thought to -witness, the day wher 
you would approve the marriage of your son to a Chinese.’’ ■ . 

Malama continued looking out the window and said gravely, "Yot 
forget, Liliha, that she is not just a Chinese girl. She is the great 
granddaughter of the Pake Kokiia. When nOibody else on- this earli 
dared to help the Hawaiian lepers, that woman did. Any member ol 
her family merits our special affection.” Tlien she looked back intc 
the room and asked, “Where would Kelly be today if it were nol 
for the Pake girl? Do you think I was happy, the ss-ay he usee 
to live? One divorced woman after another? I , wish the, worlt 
could somehow maintain just a little comer where Mawaiians'cbulc 
live as they liked and prosper, but since that is not -the wayo! 
the world, "the next best thing is to have a Chinese helping us 
They can't hurt us any worse than the haolcs did.” 

“Do you think they’ll get married?” Mrs. Mendonca asked, 

Malama evaded this question by volunteering a short speech: “I 
Tcmemhcr, Carry'-the-Mail, when you married Leon Choy, and al 
the alii wept because a fine Hawaiian girl was marrying a Chinese 
■and I wept -too, but as I recall, my father assured your father tha’ 
it was all right, and that sometimes' the Chinese were good people 
How different things are now, because it is no longer a ■ qucstioi 
of what we five elderly Hawaiian ladies think of such a marria^ 
The problem is: ‘Will a leading Chinese family like Hong Kom 
, Kee’s allow their daughter to marry a Hawaiian?’ We have faller 
so swiftly on the slide of history.” She strummed idly on her ukulek 
while her guests picked up an old song that had come down, fron 
better daj-s. 

The other older person who watched Kelly’s new posih’on witl 
meticulous care was Hong Kong Kee, and one night he united uj 
till three in the morning to greet his beautiful, competent' daughter 
“Were you out there kissing him in the car?” he stormed. 

"Yes.” 

“This is what the haolcs call neckina?” 

‘Tes.” 

‘Well, don’t let me catch you again.” , ' ' 

"Tlien don’t peek!” And she flounced up the stairs, but he bailee 
after her, protesting that the enrire Chinese communitj' was womec 
about her. Singing in a hotel was bad enough, but now it began, fc 
look as if . . . 

“As if what?” she asked sternly, whiffing about to face -her an 
guished father. ■ , / ; ■ ' 
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linger on deck gawking at tke mountains he had pierced nor at the 
fields he had helped create. He led his wife below decks, where they 
had a sturdy meal of cold rice and fish, which they enjoyed. 

It ^vas usually overlooked in both Hawaii and the mainland that of 
the many Orientals brought to America, a substantial number pre- 
ferred returning to their homelands, and in the years after World 
War II there was a heavy flow from America to Japan, of which 
the Sakagawas formed only an inconspicuous part. With their dollar 
savings such emigrants were able to buy, in the forgotten rural areas 
of Japan, fairly substantial positions in a poverty-stricken economy, 
and this Kamejiro intended doing. He would buy his Japanese 
relatives a little more land beside the Inland Sea and there it would 
wait, the family homestead in, Hiroshima-ken, in case his boys Goro 
and Shigeo ever dedded to return to their homeland. 

The old folks’ departure grieved Shigeo, because the more solidly 
American he became, with a seat in the senate and a canny man like 
Black Jim McLafferty as his partner, the more he appreciated the 
virtues old Kamejiro had inculcated in his sons; but Goro felt other- 
wise, for although he too treasured his father’s moral teachings, he 
was glad to see his stem, unyielding mother go back to Japan, for 
he felt that this would give him a chance to keep his own wife, 
Akemi-san, in America. Accordingly, he and Shigeo gave Akemi a 
comfortable allowance, command of the Sakagawa house, and free- 
dom from the old woman’s tyranny. 'The brothers never laughed at 
Akemi’s predse speech, and they showed her that they wanted her 
to stay. 

But it was too late. One morning, as they were breakfasting, she 
said, “I am going back to Japan.” 

‘Why?” Goro gaspedi • - • 

"Where will you get the money?" Shigeo said. 

“I’ve saved it. For a year I’ve bought nothing for myself and 
eaten mainly rice. 1 haven’t cheated you,” she insisted. 

“No one’s speaking of cheating, Akemi dear,” Goro assured her. 
"But why are you leaving?” 

“Because Hawaii is too dreadfully dull. to live in,” she replied. 

“Akemi!” Goro pleaded. 

She pushed back from the table and looked at the hard-working 
brothers. "In Hawaii I’m intellectually dead . . . decomposing.” 

“How can you say that?” Shig interrapted. 

“Because it’s true . . . and pitifully obvious to anyone from 
Japan.” 

"But don’t you sense the excitement here?” Shig pleaded, "We 
Japanese are just breaking through to power.” 

“Do you know' what real excitement is?” she asked sonowfuDy. 
“The excitement of ideas? Quests? I’m afraid Hawaii will never 
begin to understand true intellectual excitement, and I refuse to 
waste my life here.” 

“But don’t you find' our arrival as a group of people exciting?” 
Shig pressed. 
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Blit fudv Kee was a very tough-minded girl, and in spite of coni 
stantly renewed pressures from her entire family she came home one 
night at four and announced loudly: "Nosy hear thisl Now hear 
thisl Eveiy'body wake up. Tlie most precious flower of the Celestial 
Kingdom is going to marr)’ Kelly Kanakoa. And what are .you going 
to do about it?" She stomped off to bed and vvaited as one by 
ane the family came to see if she svere sober and in her right min'd. 

At first Hong Kong flatly refused to attend the wedding,. as did 
many of the leading Chinese and some of the remaining' Hawaiian . 
ilii, but Judy said bravely, “Tonight at the Lagoon,- Kelly, we’ll 
mnounce our engagement, and then we’ll sing "Ilie Wedding 
Song’ in out own honor.” And they did, and among the tourists it 
,vas a very popular wedding, but among the affected citizens of . 
Hawaii it was a catastrophe. At the last moment Hong Kong thought' 
)f iris obligations to Malama Kanakoa, and out of respect for her, 
le attended the ceremony, but he svould not walk down the aisle 
vith his daughter. 

But at The Fort, Hong Kong found that the disgrace he w.as suf- 
cring through his daughter’s headstrong marriage brought him.closet , 
0 his colleagues. Hewlett janders, whose son Whip was .still living 
vilh the air force man in San Francisco, said simply, "You can : 
lever tell about kids, Hong Kong.” And Hoxworth - Hale, whose 
laughter Noclani was still brooding about the house and trying to' 
ineak -in a divorce without publicity, clapped Iris Chinese friend on' 
the shoulder and confided: "We all go through it, but by God 1 wish 
(s'c didn’t has'e to.” : • 

“You think I did right?” Hong Kong asked in a sudden longing, 
to talk. 

“I’d attend my daughter’s wedding, no matter whom she married,” 
Hoxworth said flatly. 

“I'm glad I did,” Hong Kong confessed. “But I can’t bring nay'self 
to visit them.” 

“Wait till the first baby’s bom,” Hoxworth wisely counseled.' 
‘It'l! give you an excuse to retreat gracefully.” And *Hong Kong 
igreed, but he felt that he might not want to look at a grandchild 
hat was only half Chinese. 


T 'o THE SAKACAWA FAMiEY 1954 was 3 year that brought - 
dislocation and frustration. It started in January when iron-svilled '• 
Camejiro, whose threats about leaving America no one had taken ^ 
Etipusly, announced unexpectedly that he was sailing on Friday 
0 spend the rest of his life in Hiroshiraa-ken. Consequently, on 
’riday he and hrs bent wife boarded a Japanese freighter and without 
ven a round of farewell dinners departed for Japan. He told the : 
oys, “The store will pay enough to feed me in Hiroshima. I worked 
3rd in America, and Japan can be proud of the manner in which 
conducted myself. I hope that when you're old' you’ll be able to . 
ly the same.” Never a particularly sentimental man, he . did not , 
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fifty years from now tliey’ll put up statues to guys like you and 
met” And he thought of many things he was going to tell his wfe 
when she returned, but when he saw her come into the room, after 
carefully removing her gata at the door and walking pin-toed like a 
delicate Japanese gentlewoman, his courage collapsed and he pleaded, 
“Akemi-chan, please, please don’t go.” 

She walked past him and into her room, where she completed 
her final packing and when, she was ready to go to the boat she 
said softly, “I’m not running away from you, Goro-san. You were 
good to me and tender. But a girl has only one life and I utU not 
spend mine in. Hawaii.” 

“It’ll grow betterl” he assured her. 

In precise Japanese the determined girl replied, “I would perish 
here.” And that afternoon she sailed for Japan. 

Mr. Ishii, of course, wrote a long letter in Japanese script to the 
Sakagawas in Hiroshima-ken, and when the local letter reader had 
advised Mrs. Sakagawa of its contents, Goro began getting a series 
of delighted letters from his mother, which Ishii-san read to the boys, 
for although they could speak Japanese they could not read it: “I 
am so glad to hear that the superior-thinking young lady from Tokyo 
has gone back home. It’s best for all concerned, Goro, and I have 
been asking through the village about suitable girls, and I have found 
several who would be willing to come to America, but you must 
send me a later picture of yourself, because the one I have makes 
you look too young, and the better girls are afraid that you are not 
well established in business. I am sending you in this letter pictures 
of three very fine girls, Fumiko-san is very strong and comes from 
a family I have known all my life. Chieko-san is from a very depend- 
able family and when made-up looks rather sweet. Yuri-san is too 
short, but she has a heart which I know is considerate, for her 
mother, whom I knew as a girl, tells me that Yuri is the best girl 
in the village where taking care of a home is concerned. Also, since 
Shigeo now has a good job and ought to be looking for a wife, I am 
sending him two pictures of the schoolteacher in the village. She 
is well educated and would make a fine vdfe for a lawyer, because 
even though she went away to college, she is originally from this 
village. After the grave mistake Goro made with the girl from 
Tokyo, I am sure it would be better if you boys both found your 
svives at home.” 

'The brothers spread the five photographs on the table and studied 
them gloomily. “It’s too bad we’re not raising sugar cane,’’ Goro 
growled. “Tlrat quartet could hoe all the fields between here and 
Waipahu.” 

The next mail brought three more applicants, stalwart little girls 
with broad bottoms, gold teeth and backs of steel. Mr. Ishii, after 
reading the letters to the brothers, got great pleasure from studying 
the photographs and making therefrom his own recommendations. 

''Of nil fVlP. T h^ve* rlnnp in nmr lifp "Uo, <<T 
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“Yes,” she granted, "if you were going to arrive, some place im- 
lortant’it would be exciting. But do you know what your’ goal is? 

\ big shiny black automobile. You'll never arrive at music or pla)-s , ;; 
ir reading books. You have a cheap scale, of values, and I refuse to 
ibide them any longer.” 

‘V\kemi!” Goro pleaded in real anguish; Don't leave. Please." 

"What will you do?” Shig asked. - . . ' 

“I'll get a job in a Nishi-Ginz.1 bar sVhere people talk about /: 
ideas,” she said flatly, and that day she started to pack. 

When it tecame obvious that she ivas determined to leave Hawii, 
Goro disappeared from his labor office for several days,- and Shigeo 
found liim sitting dully at home, waiting for Akcrai-san to return 
from the market, where she was informing her enwous war-bride 
friends that she was sailing back to Japan. Goro's eyes were red, 
and his hands trembled. “Do you think that all we've been working 
at is useless, Shig?” he pleaded. 

"Don,’t believe what this girl saj's," Shig replied, sitting with his 
brother. . • ' 

“But I love her. I can’t let her gol” 

“Goro,” Shigeo said quietly, “I love Akemi-san almost as much 
as you do, and if she walks out, I'm broken up, too. But I’m sure 
of one thing. You and I are -working on something so big that she 
can’t even dimly understand it. Give us another twenty years and 
we'll build here in Hawaii a wonderland.’' 

Goro knew what his brother was speaking of, hut he asked, “In 
the -meantime, do you think we’re as dull as she sap?" ' 

Shig thought several minutes, recalling Boston, on a Friday night, 
and Harvard Law with its vital discussions, and Sundays at the great 
; museums. “Hawaii’s pretty bad,” he confessed. 

"Then you think Akemi-chan’s justified?” Goro asked with a dull 
. ache in his voice. 

"She’s not big enough to overlook the fact that we’re essentially 
pea.sants,” Shig replied. 

"What do you mean?” Goro argued contentiously. “We got good 

■ educations.” 

“But fundamentally we’re peasants,” Shig reasoned. "Everybody 
who came to these islands came as illiterate peasants. The Chinese, 
the Portuguese, the Koreans, and now the Filipinos. We were all 
.honest and hard-rvorking, but, by God, we were a bunch of Hiroshima 
yokels.” 

Goro, lacerated by his wife’s threatened desertion, -would no! 

■ accept .this further castigation and cried, 'Tokels or not, our peopk 
• now get a decent rvage in the sugar fields and out lawyers get electee 

to the legislature. I call that something." 

“It’s everything,” Shig agreed, pressing his arm about his brother’; 
shoulder. “The other things that Akemi-chan- misses i'.' . they^l 
come later. It’s our children who'll read books and listen to music 
They won’t be peasants.” 

■Goro now changed from misery to belligerency and died, “Hell 
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later,” he said. “But why does he have to ask me just as I’l 
getting ready to run for a full term as senator?” 

Goro replied, “That’s when the case was called. Will you tal 
the job?” 

Shig had antieipated that the communists would seek him i 
their counsel, and he had tried to formulate a satisfactory reply t 
die invitation^ but whereas it is easy to prefabricate an answer t 
an expected question like “Shall we go to Lahaina next week?" it 
not so e^ to anticipate the moral and emotional entanglemen 
involved in a more complex question like, “Am I, as a lawyer, obi 
gated to provide legal aid to a communist?” ' 

“I wish you hadii’t asked me,” Shig stalled. 

“I wish Rod hadn’t asked me,” Goro. countered. 

“Are you determined to help him?” Shig asked. 

“Yes, I’d have accomplished nothing without him.” 

“But you’re sure he’s guilty?” 

“I suppose so,” Goro grunted. “But even a communist is entitle 
to a fair trial . . . and a defending -lawyer.” 

“Why me?” 

“Because you’re my brother.” 

“I can’t answer this one so fast, Goro.” 

“Neitlier could I at first," Goro said. “Take your time." 

So Shigeo spent long hours walking the streets of Kakaako, woi 
dering what he, ought to do. He reasoned: “In Hawaii I have or 
overriding responsibility — the land laws. To do anything about thesi 
I’ve got to keep getting re-elected. If I defend Rod Burke, I’ll sure 
lose all. the haole votes I apparently picked up last time, and th; 
would mean I’d be licked in November. So from that pomt of vie 
I ought to say no. 

“But Rod Burke isn’t the only defendant. There’s his Japane; 
wife and two other Japanese. And if I go into court and give tho 
people a stining defense. I'll bind the Japanese vote to me foreve 
simply because I have dared to defend the underdog. So although 
might lose this election. I’d probably be in stronger position ne: 
time, and the time after that. 

"But are my personal interests the ones that ought to determir 
this decision? A man. charged ■with a crime has a right to a lawye 
and when the community is most strongly against him, his right 
morally greatest. Somebody has got to defend Rod Burke, and 
suppose it ought to be me. 

“But I am not just the average, non-attached lawyer of the ca 
books. I’m the first Japanese to get into the senate from the Nin 
teenth. I’m the one who has a chance of getting in again. If rr 
brother Goro has come to represent labor, then I represent a cros 
section of all the Japanese. That’s a major responsibility which 
ought not destroy carelessly. 

“But there are others in our family than Goro and me. There ai 
Tadao and Minoru, and they gave their lives defending an. ide; 
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h.-ippiesf that I married a Hiroshima girl. If hoys v/ere liiss, j-oa 
[vonld do the same thing.” , • • . , ' ' ; ' , ' ' 

Then came the letter that contained hvo better-than-avrage pi^ 
tnrcs, and as they Buttered out, Mr. Ishii studied the portraits with ■ 
cate and said, 'T think these msy be the ones," but his spirits were 
;oon dampened by a passage from Mrs. Sakagawa which -he coaid 
not find the courage to finish reading to. the boys. It b^n, "Last, 
tvcek donna-san and I went to see Hiroshima Cit)', a place we had 
lot visited before, and I am ashamed to have to say that what the 
Americans reported is true. The city was bombed. It was most^ ' 
destroyed and you can still see the big black scars. Ishii-san, who wOl ' 
be reading this letter to you, ought to know that the damage .was 
^ery bad and from looking at this city I don’t see hmv anyone 
:ouid believe any longer that Japan won the ..." , 

Mr. Ishiii’s voice trailed off. For a long time he sat looking at 
;hc fatal pages. Coming as they did, from his own mother-in-law, 
md a Hiroshima woman too, he could not doubt their . Veracitj’; 
3ut accepting her statement meant that all his visions for the p.ist 
thirteen years since Pearl Harbor w'erc fallacious, his life a mocker}’. 
The bo}-s were considerate enough not to mention the facts which 
their mother had hammered home, and when the time came for 
them to go to work, they said good-bye to the little old man, their.- 
brother-in-law, and left him staring at the letter, 

At about eleven that morning a Japanese man came running' into 
the kw offices of McLafferly and Sakagawa,- shouting in English, ■ 
‘‘Jesus Christ! He did it on the steps of the Japanese Consulate." ' 

Shig experienced a sinking feeling in his throat and mumbled,' 
‘‘Ishii-san?" And the informant yelled, "Yes. Cut his belly right 
open." ... 

"I'l! go with you," McLafferty called, and the two partners roared 
up Nuuanu to where, from the days of the first Japanese in Hawaii, , 
the little bow-legged laborers had taken their troubles. At the con- • 
sulate a group of police waited for an ambulance, which in due 
time screamed up, and Shig said, "I’m a relative. I’ll go with him.” 
But the little old labor leader was dead. He had felt that if his 
iatherland had indeed lost the svar, the only honorable thing he 
muld do was to inform the emperor of his grief, so he had gone to 
die emperor’s building, and with the emperor’s flag in his left 
rand, had behaved as his institutions directed. With his death, the 
iver-Victorious Group died also, and the sadness of national defeat . 
ras at last brought home es’en to the farthest remnants of the 
apanese communit}’, ' 

After the funeral Shigeo faced his first difficult decision of the year, 
or Coro hurried home late one afternoon with this dismaying new^'- 
‘TIic communist trials begin next month, and Rod Burke wants • 
ou to defend him.” 

Shig dropped his head. ‘‘I knew it would come , . . sooner or 
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which a man can buy or not, as he pleases, but is it right to do 
it u-ith land, upon which we all exist or pensh? 

His most damning chart was one which showed that certain 
families contrived to have their land, which they held back for 
speculation, assessed by a compliant government at two per cent of 
its real value, whereas three hundred typical shopkeepers with small 
holdings from which they lived had theirs assessed at fifty-one per 
cent of its real value. “You and I,” Shig cried to his audiences, 
“are subsidizing the big estates. We allow them to pay no taxes. We 
encourage them to hold their land off the market. We permit them 
a tax refuge under which they can speculate. I am not angry at 
these families. I wish I were as smart as th^ appear to be. Because 
you and I know that when they sold their last piece of land to 
Gregory's for the big new store, they sold it for $3,000,000. What 
value had they been paying taxes on? $71,000. Because you and I hal^e 
been careless, we have allowed the Hewletts to keep valuable land 
off the market and pay taxes on it at one-fortieth or its real value.” 

In public parks, oui the radio and on television Shigeo Sakagawa 
hammered home his dominant theme, and when citizens asked him 


if he was a radical, advocating the breaking up of landed estates 
the way they did in Russia, he kept his temper and replied, “No, 

I am a conservative, En^ish parliamentarian, trying to do iui Hawaii 
what men like me accomplished in England one hundred years ago,. 
Remember this. I am the conservative. It is the people who think 
that this problem can be endlessly postponed who are the radicals. 
Because their course leads to tragedy, mine to democracy.” 

But at every rally somebody sooner or later heckled: “Aren’t you 
a communist, too, like your brother Goro?” : 

Shigeo had worked out a good answer to this question. He dropped 
his arms, looked off into space, and said quietly, “In any American 
election that’s a fair question, and the voters have a right to aii honest 
answer, I wonder in what form I can 'best give you my answer?” He 
seemed to he thinking, and after a moment, in a very relaxed voice 
he started speaking. 

“Is the man who asked that question old enough to remember 
the McKinley-Punahou game of 1938? It was in the last fifteen 
seconds of the game, if you’ll remember, and Punahou was trailing 
by four points, 18-14. 'ITien, from a rather rough scrimmage, Puna- 
hou’s star hack broke loose, and 1 can see him now dashing down 
the sideline ... ten yards, twenty, forty. He was going to score 
a magnificent touchdown, and win the game, and I can remember 
cs'cn to this day how thrilled I was to see that run, because that 
nmner was my brother Tadao Sakagawa, the first ordinary Japanese 
ever to get into Punahou and one of the greatest stars they ever had 


ever to get into i'unahou and one of the greatest stars they ever had 
“But can you recall what happened next? From the McKinley 
players a tackle got up, from one knee and started out like a fire 
engine after my brother, and although Tad could run fast, this 
McKmley. man ran like the wind, and on the five-yard line that 
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.mcnca. Thev never found it for themselves . . . certainly not here 
1 Hawaii. But in Italy and France, fighting to defend America, 
tiey did find it. So did Goro and I. And whnt we found is defi- . 
itely threatened by a communist conspiracy. How then can I go, 
ito court and defend identified communists?" ' - . 

And then came the question of the age. It struck Shigeo as he was 
,'alking past a sashimi parlor on Kakaako Street, as it was striking 
undreds of similar Americans in garages or at the movies or in 
hurch: "But if I turn my back on a supposed communist, how do 

know that I am not turning my back on the very concept of . 
berty that 1 am seeking to protect? Honest men can always get 
omeone to defend them. But what does justice mean if apparently 
ishonest men can find no one?" ^ ‘ , 

So through this precise w'altz the mind of Shigeo Sakagawa swayed, ' • 
ay after day. Finally he took his confusion to Black Jim McLafferty, 
sking, “How are you going to feel, Jim, first, as head of the Demo- 
ratic Party, and second, as head of McLafferty and Sakagawa, if your . 
artner defends the communists?” ■ . . 

Now it was Black Jim’s turn to follow the devious paths of logic, f 
motion, politics, patriotism and self-interest. His two most interest* 
ag comments were stolen tight from his father’s Boston expeti* 
nccs: “It never hurts a Democratic lawyer to defend the underdog,’’ , 
nd “As long as my half of our partnership is known to be Catholic, , 
•ou’re fairly free to defend whom you want to.” Tlicn, drawing from . ■. 
lis 'Hawaiian experience, he added, "It would be a damned shame ; 
of the first Japanese elected from the Nineteenth to be throvm ■ : 
)ut of office on an irrelevancy.” But prudently lie refused to give 
1 concrete recommendation. 'I 

^\'lfh McLafferty ’s concepts adding to his confusion, Shigeo walked 
nore miles, and the consideration which finally made up his mind ^ 
or him was one that seemed at first wholly irrelevant. He recalled 
\kemi-san, bis fonner sister-in-law, sajdng, on the day she left llj- • 
vaii, "In the entire Japanese community of Hawaii I have never i 
incountcred one idea." .And Shig thought; “1 have an idea. Lliavea 
oncept that wilt move the entire community ahead,” and he de-- 
ided not to inipcnt his land-reform movement, "so he refused his " 
mother’s request. "I won’t defend the communists,” he said, "and • 
nay God forgne me if it is cowardice.” 

“At least 1 do,” Coro said. 

This long trasail explained why, when the electioneering season , 
nally opened. Senator Shigeo Sakagawa spoke with unusual. lotcc ■ 
nd seriousness on tlie problem of land reform. He drew up charts 
liowing how The h'ort, and its members thfougli their director- 
rips on the great trusts, controlled the land of Hawaii. He pointed 
ut how they released this land in niggardly amounts, not for social 
lirposes, but to keep up values, "the way the diarhorid incrchar.ts - 
f South Africa release an agreed-upon number of diamonds each . 
Mr, ^to keep up prices. It’s legitimate to do that with diamonds, •• 
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mind vnu, this NkKinlc}' mnn brought my brother dorra and ' 
aved the game. You ail know who he was. He was my other brother, . 
i;oro, tlie one who had wanted to get into Jefferson and couldn’t. • 
"Now the point of my story fs this. Goto could have held. had 
nd let his brother Tad score the winning touchdown and be the 
iiggest hero of the year, but he never , wavered in his duh’. He ' ; 
ackled his own brother on, the five-yard line and saved the day. That’s ’ 
he way we Sakagawas were brought up by our parents. Dufy, duty,,- 
iufy. ■ ■ ■ • 

‘‘But the more important point of my story is this. Do you know,;, 
vhere the great halfback Tadao Salragawa is now? Buried Ijenratha,' 
nilitary cross in the Punchbowl. He gave his life for America! And ' 
vhere is his brother, Minoru Salcagawa? Buried beneath’ a miiibiy, 
TOSS in the Punchbo'.vl. He also gave his life for his country. That is • 
ilso the kind of boys we Sakagawas are. Tough, resolute, uncompro- 
nising fighters, 

“I will teii you this. If my brother Goro Sakagawa was, as you • 
barge, a communist, I would personally hound him , out of the 
slands.T would never cease fighting him. 1 would tackle him down 
he way be tackled dowm Tadao, for I will make no compromise • 
vith communism.” 

Tlien his voice would take on a harder tone as he continued: '‘Bat ■ 
3oro Safcigawa is not a communist. He is a very' fine labor leader; . 
ind the good he has done for the w'orking people of Hawaii is bej-ond ■ 
ailculation. I am for such labor leaders, and I want that fact to be 
widely known. Goro and I are two edges of the same sword, he ia • 
labor, 1 in politics. We are cutting away old and unfair practices. 
are slashing at the relics of feudalism.” ■ . • 

In conclusion hi.s voice changed to one of exhortation: ‘‘And ■ 
neither Goto nor I will stop, because we can remember the day oia ; 
father took us to the old plantation camp on Kauai and showed us 
tlic b3rmi;k,s where the lunas used to tramp through wdth whips- 
and lash the field hands, and we swore that that would stop. Now, 
sir, you who asked the question about communism, I want to ask 
you hvo question.s in return; where W'crc you when my brother! • 
Minoru and Tadao were giving their lives for American democracy? 
What ha\c \ou done comparable to what Goro and I have, done to 
clean up the dcmocr.acy they saved? Won’t you please come, up. to 
see me after the rallv, and if you have done half as much as sve , 
have done, 1 w.ant to embrace you as a damned good American, be- 
muse, brother, you are certainly not a communist, nor am I.” 

Tire audience always applauded madly at tliis point, arid whea- 
Black Jim McLafferU first heard the reply he cried, ”My God, we've : 
;ot to plant somebody in the audience, to ask that question every 
light. 1 ncs'cr heard a better answer. Demagoguery at its best, and 
>f course you know what they call demagoguery at its best? Oratorv.” 
3ut Shig refused to have anybody planted, because he was afraid that 
:hat might cut the edge or his conviction, because his answer had- - 
bis merit: on more than half the occasions at which he used it, tlie 
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ugar and pineapple pay going to the mainland helps pay the freight 
»f food and lumber coming this -way. I know that.” ^ 

"You certainly haven’t explained it to the people,” Noelani said 
ritically. “Because the important point is this. You fighting young 
apanese have got to reassure Hawaii that legitimate farm lantk will 
le protected for the welfare of everybody. As to the lands that have 
)een hiding along the edges of the legitimate farms, held there for 
ax-free speculation, I think even, my father knows they must he 
old off to the people.” 

'Tou spoke ot helping,” Shig said. “What did you have in mind?” 

“I’d like to help you put into words, for the radio and television, 
ust what we’ve been talldng about. It will.insure your election.” 

“But why should Hoxworth Hale’s daughter wnt to help a 
apanese get elected?” Shig asked suspiciously. 

"Because I loye these islands. Senator. My people were here long 
jefore yours arrived, so I am naturally concerned about what happens 
0 Hawaii.” 

‘Tou ought to be a Republican,” Shig said. 

“For the time being, they’re worn out,” Noelani replied. “I’ve 
)een living a long time with wom-out people, so I’m ready to 
iccept new ideas.” 

Shig felt certain that when, Hoxworth Hale saw his daughter’s 
ar with its bright-red bumper-banner, “Please Re-elect Senator 
ihigeo Sakagawa” the commander of 'The Fort would explode, but 
nstead a most unexpected event transpired, for one afternoon Hong 
fCong Kee strolled into the McLafferty and Sakagawa offices and 
;at down with Shig. “I am in lots of trouble if my Republican friends 
ice me down here,” the Chinese said. 

“What’s up?” Shig inquired. 

“i have a big surprise for you, Shigeo,” Hong Kong confided. 

“Trouble?” Shig asked, for in an election period every visitor 
brings anxiety. 

“In a way,” Hong Kong confessed. “Hoxworth Hale and. his boys 
commissioned me to ask you how about coming on the board of 
Whipple Oil Imports, Incorporated. They figure a smart young 
Japanese on the board will help them sell more to Japanese 
customers.” 

. Shig was quite unprepared for such a suggestion and studied Hong 
Kong carefully. He liked the shrewd Chinese, and appreciated what 
he had done for the Sakagawas, never mind the motives. But he 
was appalled that Hong Kong had consented to be used so crudely 
by 'The Fort in an attempt at political blackmail, and it was with 
difficulty that he restraint himself when he replied, coldly, “The 
Fort cannot buy me off on this land-reform business, and you can 
tell them so." 

Hong Kong instantly realized the unfavorable position he appeared 
to be in, but instead of showing his embarrassment he said quietly, 
“Nobody at TTie Fort wants you, Shigeo, if your price is no higher 
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"It’s Mrs. Janders,” Noelani said. “Didn't you read ationt niy \ 
Korcc? It was rather messy.” . , ' 

"f didn’t,” Shig apologized. . .. 

“I understand very well what you’re sapng. Senator Salaga’j.a, 
id your vieu-s coincide with my own.” • • 

‘‘But have you heard what I said about land reform?” he pressed. ' 
“That's what we're talking about,” Noelani said, in her precise ; 
ostonian accent. ; ■ 

'Ton would hurt your father very much if you were active in my 
impaign,” Shigeo warned. "As a matter of fact, you would probably ; 
uit me, too.” . ; • • -■ 

“I studied politics at Wellesley,” she replied firmly. 

“Were you at Wellesley?” he asked. 

“WTiile you were at Harvard,” she said. “Amy Fuhugawa pointed ■i 
3 u out one day, at the symphony.” 

“What’s Amy doing?” he asked. 

"She married .a Chinese boy. Both their parents disowned than, so . 
ley're very happy in New York. He’s a lawyer.” - ' ' 

“Do you understand what I'm sapng about land reform, Mrs. 
inders? How what I say will affect your father, and his friends?”. 
“I rvant to know' just one thing," Noelani said. “When you speik ' 
f hreaWng up the big estates ..." 

“I’m not sure I’ve cv'cr used that phraseology,” he corrected. “I ay . 
hat the big estates must not be allowed to hold out of productive 
sc the land they are not using for constructive agricultuie.” , - J 
Noclini sighed w'ith relief and said, “But under your system 
vould you permit lands that are being used legitimately for sugar 
nd pineapple some kind of preferential treatment?” 

"Look, Mrs. J.inders,” Shig cried. “Apparently I haven’t mademy-; 
elf clear on this point." i 

‘You haven’t,” she said, “and that’s why I wanted to help, because ; 
knew you were too smart not to have thought about tlie funds- 
ncntal problem of land in Hawaii.” 

“What problem do you mean?” the expert asked. 

She picked up two books and placed them on the desk. “Let's call 
his book Hawaii,” she said, "and tliis one California. Now our 
iroblem is to get all the things w’e need, like food and building - 
naterials and luxuries, from California out here to Hass'aii, and also . 
0 pay for them after we get them here. Let’s call this inkwell our 
hip. We can fill it up in California every day of the year and haul , ■ 
0 Hasvaii tlic things we need. But how are we going to pay for 
hem? And svhat is the ship going to cany back from Hannii to ' 
lalifomia, so that it won’t have to go back empt)> which" would . 
iouble the freight costs on everj’thing?” - i 

She paused, and Shigeo plopped the inkwell down on the Hawnii . 
ook, saying, “I know very well that the ship has got to take back 
ame bulk crop like sugar or pineapple. The sale of agricultural, 
roducts provides the money on which we live. And the freight that 
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day’s are past,” He would lose the sweet solidarity that he felt when 
he and Goro and the other young Japanese ssvore: “We are as good 
as the haoles.” He would lose so much that had kept him fighting. 

He temporized: “Hong Kong, you must know that no matter what 
The Fort offers me, I’m still going to fight for this land reform.” 

“Damn it!” Hong Kong cried. “It’s because you’re going to fight 
for it that they svant you. They’ know you’re- right, Shigeo.” 

“All right!” the young senator snapped. “Tell them that after 
the election I’ll join.” 

“After the election it will have no moral force,” Hong Kong 
pleaded. 

“After the election,” Shigeo repeated, and he applied himself wth 
greater dedication to the campaign that was to alter life in Hawaii, 
for he and Black Jim McLaSerty had whipped together a sterling 
slate of young Japanese veterans. All the hoys were mainland-edu- 
cated. Some appeared on the hustings lacking arms that had been lost 
in Italy or legs shot o£E in France, and if they had so desired, they 
could have appeared with their chests covered with medals. In con- 
trast to former elections, the serious young men spoke on issues, and 
pressed home Senator Shigeo Sakagawa’s figures on land reform. 
There was great excitement in the air, as if this October were an 
intellectual April with ideas germinating. 

One night Noelani Janders said, as she drove Shigeo home from 
four outdoor rallies, “For a moment tonight, Shig, I had the fleeting 
sensation that we were going to win control of both the house and 
the senate. There’s a real chance that a hell of a lot of you Japanese 
are going to be elected. It’s terribly exciting.” 

'Then the campaign, at least so far as Shigeo Sakagawa yas con- 
cerned, fell completely apart, because one day svithout any previous 
announcement, old Kamejiro and his stooped wife climbed down off 
a Japanese freighter, took a bus out to Kakaako, and announced: 
“We have decided to live in America.” 

Goro and Shig embraced them as warmly as their stubborn, rockhke 
father would allow and tried to uncover the reasons for this sudden 
change of plans. All they could get from Kamejiro was this: “I’m too 
old to learn to use those goddamned Japanese toilets. I can’t stay bent 
down that long.” He would say no more. 

Mrs. Sakagawa allowed several hints to fall. Once she observed; 
‘"The old man said he had grosm so soft in America that he was no 
longer fit to be a real Japanese.” At another time she said sonowfully, 
“If you have been away from a farm for fifty-two years, when you go 
back the fields look smaller.” As for herself, she said simply, “The In- 
land Sea is so terribly cold in winter.” 

Once, in late October when Shigeo was particularly nervous over 
the election, he snapped at his father: ‘Tve seen a hundred of you 

a le leave Hawaii, saying, Tm going back to the greatest land on 
!’ But when you get there, you don’t like if so much, do von’ " 
To his surorise old Kameiiro strode un to him. drew luck .md 
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han that. They know you’re going to fight this lanfi deal thiohgh {q 
conclusion. But what you don’t know is, they’re not too, w-ornei- ' 
rhev know it’s inesatabie.” 

"So they oSer me a trivial directorship at such a time! It’s coa- 
emptihie.” , ■ ' 

"No, Shigeo, it’s sensible. Two years ago thej' asked me to nomi- ' 
late some promising young Japnese; Tsaid Shigeo. Last year they; 
sked again. I said Shigeo. Tliis is not a hasty idea. The Fort ha 
lad you in mind for a long time.” _ ^ ' 

‘Td be false to my people if I joined up with their principal . 
nemy,” Shig said stubbornly. 

"Maybe when you get elected one more time, Shigeo, you will ‘ 
top talking about ‘my people.’ All the people in Hannii are yoar 
aeople, and you better start thinking that w-ay.” 

"If I took a job from The Fort, every Japanese in Hawaii would , 
ay I had turned traitor,” Shig replied truthfully. 

“ni tell you this, Shigeo,” the quick-minded Chinese correoied. , 
‘Until the time comes when you accept a job svith The Fort, on ■ 
(four own terms, you are a traitor to your people. The whole pur- 
pose of you young Japanese getting elected to office, and yon know 
iiow strong I work for you, is to bring you into the full society of; . 
Hawaii. You’ve got to get on the boards. You've got , to get ap- , 
pointed trustees for the big estates." 

“Trustees?” Shig laughed. “After what I’ve been shouting Shout 
the estates?” 

“Exactly," Hong Kong replied. “Because if yon show jauiself 
interested, before the year ends you’ll be suggested as a trustee." ,■ 
"By whom?” the young senator asked contemptuously. ' . 

"By Hoxworth Hale and me,” Hong Kong snapped. And as the 
young Japanese fell silent, the Chinese banker explained, his view of • 
Hawaii. He said : “The haolcs are smarter than I used to think, Shigeo, 
First the)' worked the Hawaiians, and threw them out. 'Then fhey. 
brought in my grandmother, and threw her out. Then they got your 
father, and dropped him when the Filipinos looked better. 'Ihey 
always pick the winner, these haoles, and I respect them for it. 

"So I work liard and show them I can run real estate better than 
they can, and fhey make me a partner. Other educated Chinrse are ; 
breaking in, too. If you smart young Japanese don’t pretty soon start 
joining up in the real running of Hawaii, it only means you aren’t 
clever enough for anybody to want you. Getting elected is the easy 
part, Shigeo, because you can rely upon stupid people to do tliat 
for you, but getting onto the boards, and running the schools, and, 
directing the trusts is the real test. Because there you have to-be, 
selected by the smartest people in Hawaii, Shigeo, 1 want ypu to 
join this board.” 

The young Japanese thought for a long time. If he were to join, - 
he would be a spiritual traitor to his family and to his class. He,- 
could no longer say to his Japanese friends, "It was in the fields 
of Kauai that tire lunas used to honewhip our fathers. Well, tJiosc. , 
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r, ^ -n™ 1934 was one that wall nm-er be forgotten in Har.-aii. 
Election Day, ivo > . Candidates wearing moantam- 

lared^ll day long, and trucks wth lo"? 

SS tough the streets. It is-as a noi^. 

ffiSht when the votes were talked, Ha^^u resized v.ith 

Sed D 3 in that for the first rime smce the islands b^ joined 

we,e joins to ®»tn.l “ 

were few past when Republicans dommated by The Tort could 
juh the islands with impunit}’. 

Then, toward midnight, when each specific contest approactied 
final settlement, a second discm’«}' was made, e\-en more sobering 
to the first. Of the Democratic victors, the majority were going 
to he young Japanese, In the senate, oat of fifteen seats, Japanese 
’•mffi-en. In the house, out of thirty seats, Japanese won fourteen. 

B the board that ran Honolulu, out of seven vacancies, Japanese 
on four, and at midnight Henie Janders, sitting glumly with John 
fhipple Howorth and the Hewlett boys, faced the unpalatable 
cts: "Gentlemen, we are now to be governed from Tokyo, .‘snd 
ay God help us,” 

fibek Jim McLaffert/s team of brSliant young Japanese wnr 
to had swept into commanding power, their average age was 
iityone. The average number of major wounds they' had recrived 
battle was two. Their average number of medab was four. Tiiev 
se honor ^duates, of great mainland universities like H,i.wir4, 
iltimbia, Michigan, and Stanford, and together they would compose 
ebesMucated, most-decorated group of legblators elected that dry 
any of the forty-eight American states; there would be no finer 
’islahiie than that put together by the serious young ]apane'.e 
yes of Himii. 

aorne pages back in this memoir 1 predicted that when, in 1916, 
a V ScHemm unfairly thrashed the sick Japanese 

toad Kamejiro Sakagawa, the act was bound to have historic 
isequen^ which would not appear obvious for nearly forty years. 

5, on Election Day of 1954, this old and almost forgotten event 

convinced that their laboring 
h had been abused by the lunas, voted against the Republicans 
Schlemm’s single blovv had been 
onii, thrashings. In the early part of tire 

fenfta have known better, used this 

i to 5 but later he had the decenev to 

rabble-rousing. In the labor troubles that 

‘Sale bSke^h saroe focident. 

nfenaS!« ' leaansidaed and abandoned 

M - Nevertheless, for a few months in 1934 

1' -Wven down the m dd e of 

tommumty, pitting Japanese against hanl. n™ - 
« 2 Q tne ' - 
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hdtfxi him severely across the face. ‘Tou’re a Japanese!” he sa 
Sercely. "Be proud of it!” ‘ 

Mrs. Sakagawa had come home with sweial new photographs ^ 
Hiroshima-ken girls, and she arranged them oii the Idtchen tab! 
admiringly, but when her boys showed no interest she 'sadly pul the 
awav. One night when she could not sleep she saw her youngest k 
come driving home with a haole girl, and it looked to her as if 1 
had kissed the girl, and she called her husband and they oonfronh 
Shigeo, fearfully, and said, “Did you come home vrith a haole girll 
“Yes,” the young senator replied. 

“Oh, no!” his mother groaned. “Kamejiro, speak to him,” 

The embittered session lasted for some hours, with old Kameji 
shouting, “If you get mixed up with a haole woman, all Japan willl 
ashamed!” ' 

Mrs. Sakagawa held that it was the gods themselves who had i: 
spired her return to America in time to save her son from such i 
irrevocahle disgrace. She wept, “With all the fine girls I' told yc 
about from Hiroshima, why do you ride home with a haole?”' 

Strong threats were made, in the course of which Shigeo’s moth 
cried, “It’s almost as bad as if you married a Korean,” at which ,Gor 
who 'was now awake, pointed out, “Who said anything al»ut getbi 
married?” and Mrs. Sakagawa replied, "It’s the same everywhci 
Haole girls, Korean girls, Okinawa girls, Eta girls, all trying to te 
decent Japanese boys,” 

Tin's was too much for Goro, who suggested, "Mom, go to bed 
but v.'hen she saw in Goro visible proof of the week her older sc 
had made of his life she wept again and mourned, "You wouldfl 
listen to me. You went ahead and married a Tokyo girl, and S! 
what happened. Let me warn you, Shigeo, haole girls are evt 
■sv^orse than Tokyo girls. Much worse.” 

Goro pleaded ineffectively, "Sliig, tell her tliat you’re not manyai 
the girl,” ,■ . 

“I saw him kissing her!” his mother cried. 

“Mom,” Goro cried. "I kissed a Filipino girl the other nigh 
But I’m not marrying her.” ■ 

Mn. Sakagawa stopped her ranting. Dropping her arms she stare 
at her son and repeated dully, “A Filipino girl?’-’ The idea was s 
completely repugnant that she could find no words with which t 
MsU'gate it, so she turned abruptly on her heel and went to bee 
Chinese girls, Okinawans, even Koreans you could fight But 
Filipino! 

..’ftTicn the old people were gone, Goro asked quietly,. “There' 
nothing between you and the haole, is there?” ‘ 

"I don't think so,” Shig replied. 

''Book, blalah,” ^ro said, reverting to an old and dear phias 
of their pidgin childhood, “she’s a Hale, a Janders, a haole, 
f^on’t try it. You’re strong, but you’re not tin 
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the dedicated Japanese politician Shigeo Sakagawa, I was there whei 
they became vital parts of the new Hawaii. 

It was I who engineered , the coalition that defeated Senate 
Sakagawa’s radical land reform. It was I who warned Noelani Jandcr 
against the needless folly of falling in love with a Japanese boy, anc 
I told Shigeo Sakagawa frankly that he would damage his career i 
he allowed it; for in an age of Golden Men it is not required tha 
their bloodstreams mingle, but only that their ideas clash on equa 
footing and remain free to cross-fertilize and bear new fruit. 

So at ibe age of fifty-six I, Hoxworth Hale, have discovered thal 
I, too, am one of those Golden Men who see both the West anc 
the East, who cherish the glowing past and who apprehend the 
obscure future; and the things I have written of in this memoii 
are very close to my heart. 
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/ ‘'r \ d;:! so If tiicrc was one man in the history of'Hass-an that- 
I. , .;l h.i-.e lil.td to strangle, it was that accidental, unthinhins. 

: , \ . 0 S Jilemin. By the grace of God, our islands finally exorcisel 
■,i] ‘iiat he so unwittingly initiated. . ■ 

N*. fitn the election returns were all in, toward two in the mom- 
ukI tfie Democratic victors were flushed with congratulations, 
uk Jim McLaSerty leaned back in his chair at headquarters and 
imed Senator Saka^wa: "This sictory is going to delay statehood. 
r^t scar our enemies rejected us on the grounds that Hawaii svasn't 
kIv because the Japanese weren’t Americanized. \Vhcn they’ hear 
ese returns, they’ll reject us again because you Orientals are too ' 
nincd well Americanized. But whether we ever become a state 
not, we’re going to buOd a great Hawaii.” 

His reflections were interrupts by the entrance into headquarters 
a man whom no one expected to see there, for stem, hlack-coatcd 
axworth Hale appeared bearing a made lei whose fragrance was . 
parent even above the tobacco smoke and the shouting. The com- 
inder of Tlie Fort looked gloomily about the unfamiliar terrain, 
en saw Shigeo Sakagawa among a group of cheering friends and 
iticed the bright-red lipstick on his yellow check, as if strangers 
;d been kissing him. Moving toward the most important victor in 
c senatorial contests, Hoxworth extended his hand and said, “Con- 
atulations.” ’Then he placed the maile chain about the young 
panese boy’s shoulders and said, “You’ll forgive me if I don’t, 
ss you." 

“I'll do that for you, Dad,” Noelani said, adding her lipstick to 
le collection, 

Hoxworth studied the victorious senator for a moment and asked 
i;, !w "How- IS it none of you smart young fellows arc Republicans?" 



'.vant it on record tliis time, Senator Sakagawa. I’m inviting you. 
) |oi!i th( fioaid of Whipple Oil. I would be proud to w'ork with 
m.in like vtMi.” 

The ciov.'l c i'.ptd, and Shigeo replied, "On the morning after I 
itroduce niv und refonn bill, i’ll join you. "niat is, supposing you 
ill w.nif me ” 

“You'd be foolish to accept before," Hoxworth said, and wdtli tills 
ic proud, lonely man, descendant of the missionaries and owner 
: the isl.inds, cxniscd himself from a celebration svherc he wns not 
holly at case. V\’hen he seas gone. Slug’s fnends cried, "My God! 
c asked a Japanese to join his board," but Noelani said, “That’s 
It important. Look! He gave Shig a maile lei. Coming from my 
thcr that’s better than a crown.” . , 

I can speak svith a certain authority about these matters, because 
participated in them. I knew these Golden Men: the lyricibeach- 
>y Kelly Kanakoa; the crafty Chinese banker Hong Kong Kec; and 
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